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A&T.  le^An  accimnt  oftht  life  and  Writings  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  SUmhope  Smith,  D.  D.  Ln.  L.  D^  late  President  of 
Princeton  College. 

(^Continued from  vol.  1.  f.  474.) 

liV^E  sfaaH  now  pnoceed  to  adrte  his  cUumt  as  a  philosopher, 
a  president  (tf  the  college^  a  writer,  a  pnlpit  orator  asid  a  man* 
Dr.  Smith,  from  dK  earliest  period  ot  life,  deroted  himadyF 
exchisivety  to  die  cnkivarion  of  scieoce.  His  pretensions  as 
a  phikM(^iber  do  honour  to  his  country*  In  all  his  works 
we  discover  great  jostness  and  profiDundneas  of  obacnration^ 
extensive  acqnaintanoe  with  science  and  literature,  together 
with  a  liberal  and  philosophical  cast  of  thinking.  His  Princi- 
ples of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  his  Moral  Philosophy, 
his  Lectures  upon  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  delivered  to 
die  students  in  college,  his  Treatise  upon  the  Figure  and  Com- 
plexion of  die  hmnan  species,  and  lasdy,  his  sermons,  con- 
sisting of  one  Volume  already  published,  and  what  will  proba- 
bly £11  two  volumes  more  that  are  at  present  in  manuscript, 
are  the  works  upon  which  his  reputation  is  built,  and  they 
are  all  written  with  die  hand  of  a  master.  In  his  Principles 
of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  he  has  g^ven  a  concise  but 
neat  and  perspicuous  view  of  the  doctrines  and  rites  of  the 
christian  religion,  as  they  are  received  and  practiced  in  the 
Presbyterian  cfanrch.     His  views  are  decidedly  cahrinistick. 
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but  couched  in  terms  of  so  much  moderation  and  liberality, 
that  in  his  hands  they  are  rendered  as  little  offensive  to  those 
who  have  embraced  a  different  creed,  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  them.  In  this  treatise  he  has  comprised  within  a  small 
compass,  a  great  variety  of  theological  learning  and  useful 
and  interesting  disquisition,  expressed  in  a  language  at  once 
ne%t  and  elegant,  while  his  doctrines  are  recommended  by 
profound  reflections  and  happy  illustrations.  His  Moral  Phi- 
losophy is  certainly  among  the  best  productions  of  this  kind  at 
present  in  the  possession  of  the  literary  world.  As  a  book  for 
the  use  of  colleges  and  schools,  it  is  liable  to  fewer  objections 
than  any  that  can  be  obtained.  The  treatise  of  Dr.  Paley  on 
this  subject,  although  perhaps  as  a  work  of  genius  superior  to 
any  other,  and  characterised  by  all  those  excellences  usually 
discoverable  in  the  productions  of  that  amiable  moralist  and 
elegant  writer,  is  well  knovm,  and  I  believe,  generally  admit- 
ted to  be  most  materially  defective  in  tracing  the  foundations 
of  moral  duty.  The  excellent  work  of  Hutcheson,  is  too  ab- 
stract and  diffuse  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  that  of  Dr.  Beat- 
tie  rather  an  inferior  production,  and  without  that  body  of  in- 
teresting matter  which  we  have  reason  to  expect  in  an  ele-, 
mentary  treatise  intended  for  the  instruction  of  youth.  It  is 
a  common  objection  against  this  work  of  Dr.  Smith,  that  he 
has  introduced  into  it  many  topics,  which  are  irrelative  to 
the  subject  of  moral  and  political  philosophy;  and,  perhaps, 
it  is,  in  some  degree,  liable  to  an  exception  of  this  kind.  But 
even  this  circumstance  which  may  be  admitted  to  be  a  real 
imperfection  in  the  work,  when  estimated  as  a  production  of 
genius,  may  be  of  service  to  it,  when  received  into  our  col- 
leges as  a  manual  of  instruction  in  the  education  of  youth. 
The  variety  of  subjects  discussed  serves  to  open,  and  expand 
the  faculties  of  youthful  minds,  to  extend  the  sphere  of  their 
acquaintance  with  science  and  literature,  and  at  once  to  gra- 
tify their  fondness  for  novelty,  and  to  strengthen  and  invigorate 
their  intellectual  powers.  His  Lectures  upon  the  Evidences  of 
the  Christian  Religion,  hold  a  respectable  rank  with  the  works 
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of  Stillingfleet,  Grotius,  Paley,  and  the  numerous  writers  who 
Aave  undertaken  the  discussion  of  the  same  subject,  and  his 
volume  of  sermons  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  subjects  of  prac- 
tical divinity,  which  issued  from  the  press  during  the  last 
century.  The  treatise,  however,  upon  which,  if  he  had  writ- 
ten no  other,  he  might  found  a  high  and  well-merited  repu- 
tation as  a  philosopher,  is  that  upon  the  variety  of  figure  %nd 
xomplexion  in  the  human  species,  which  is  among  the  first 
and  best  of  his  productions.  It  was  at  first  published  as  de- 
livered to  the  philosophical  society  of  Philadelphia,  and  of 
course  much  less  in  size  than  it  now  appears  in  a  separate 
volume,  but  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  by  intro- 
ducing into  it  a  greater  accumulation  of  matter,  although  that 
matter  be  of  a  very  interesting  and  useful  kind,  and  undoubt- 
edly contributes  to  the  information  and  amusement  of  the 
reader,  he  has  not  upon  the  whole  weakened  the  impression, 
which  the  argument  produces  upon  the  mind.  However 
this  may  be,  in  its  present  form,  it  is  indisputably  a  master- 
piece of  philosophical  writing,  and  such  as  would  have  done 
honour  to  any  man  that  ever  lived.  He  who  contributes  to 
the  detection  and  exposure  of  error  and  the  establishment  of 
the  great  principles  of  truth  and  duty,  who  exhibits  import- 
ant doctrines  in  science,  morals  or  religion  in  new  and  inter- 
esting points  of  light,  recommends  them  by  original  embel- 
lishments of  fancy  and  all  the  graces  of  style  and  composi- 
tion, may,  alike  with  him  who  has  the  happiness  to  make 
great  discoveries  in  philosophy,  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
benefactors  of  his  race.  In  efforts  of  this  kind  lies  the  merit 
of  Dr.  Smith,  in  the  treatise  of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 
If  he  had  not  the  honour  of  conceiving  the  original  plan  upon 
which  the  varieties  in  the  race  might  be  explained,  which 
it  is  concedeck  had  been  sketched  out  by  the  philosophers  of 
£urope,  he  is  entitled  to  the  still  higher  merit  of  having  re- 
duced what  they  had  only  conjectured,  or  feebly  supported, 
to  a  finished  and  conclusive  argument  amounting  to  the  high- 
est degree  of  moral  certainty.     His  object  in  this  treatise,  is 
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to  show  that  all  diat  great  rariety  exh%ated  taKmg  dtf  race 
in  their  stature,  complexion  and  ftgurv^,  commencing  from 
die  Tartar  and  Simoide  in  the  north  of  Europe,  including 
the  fair  complexion  and  regular  features  of  the  temperate 
zones,  the  copper-coloured  Indian,  the  deep  olive  of  the 
Moors,  and  terminating  in  the  indelibly  black  of  tropical 
Africa,  together  with  the  other  peculiarities  of  that  nation, 
may  be  explained  from  the  united  action  of  climate,  the  state 
of  society,  and  manner  of  living.  Besides  that  this  doctrine 
would  seem  to  be  evidently  deducible  from  the  account  given 
in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  of  the  original  of  our  race,  which  ia 
there  traced,  in  the  first  instance  to  Adam  our  great  progen- 
itor, and  in  the  next,  to  Noah  and  his  sons  after  die  deluge, 
by  whom  the  whole  earth  is  said  to  have  been  overspread,  it 
would  appear  equally  to  result  by  unavoidable  inference  from 
the  maxims  of  a  sound  philosophy.  No  more  causes  of  things 
are  to  be  admitted  than  are  both  true  and  sufficient  to  explain 
the  phenomena,  is  a  maxim  which,  ever  since  the  days  of 
Newton,  has  been  held  as  undeniaUe.  That  admirable  sim- 
|dicity,  which  runs  through  all  the  adjustments  and  opera- 
tions of  nature,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Creator,  in 
accomplishing  the  purposes  of  infinite  wisdom,  would  resort 
to  no  more  expedients  than  are  absolutely  necessar}*^  to  the 
attainment  of  his  ends*  If,  therefore,  from,  a  single  pair,  or 
from  the  family  of  Noah,  in  the  natural  course  of  propaga- 
tion, the  whole  globe  would  be  speedily  peopled  and  die 
purposes  of  the  Creator  in  replenishing  it  with  inhabitaota 
be  accomplished,  it  would  be  against  all  the  principles  of  a 
just  philo8<^hy  to  resort  to  the  supposition  of  a  diversity  of 
origin,  in  order  to  account  for  the  varieties  which  exist.  No- 
thing can  be  imagined  more  unphilosophical  and  less  founded 
in  fact  and  experience,  than  the  opinicm  of  those  who,  with 
Voltaire,  imagine  different  races  to  be  produced,  suited  to 
their  various  situations,  like'vegetable  productions  springing 
out  of  the  soils  to  which  they  are  severally  adapted.    Such 
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a  crude  snd  unconcocted  theory  as  this  could  have  arisen 
only  out  of  a  wanton  spirit  of  hostility  to  relig^.    How 
completely  would  the  scene  displayed  in  this  aflEur  have 
been  reversed,  had  the  Sacred  Scriptures  contained  an  ac* 
count  of  the  original  of  the  human  race,  and  the  first  set* 
tlement  of  the  g^obe,  conformable  to  the  views  of  those  who 
now  undertake,  by  this  indirect  means,  to  invalidate  their 
claims  to  credit?  Had  they  informed  us»  that  progenitors  for 
the  different  nations  sprang  up,  like  mushrooms,  suited  to 
their  conditions  upon  the  globe;  what  sage  lessons  would 
have  been  read  to  us  by  the  same  men  who  are  now  main- 
taining these  absurdities,  about  the  simplicity  of  nature  in 
her  operations,  the  necessity  of  being  guided  in  all  our  in* 
quiries  by  the  strictest  rules  of  philosophising,  which  require 
us  to  assign  no  more  causes  of  things  than  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  explain  the  phenomena,  and  since  a  single  pair 
would  be  all  that  would  be  necessary  to  the  population  of 
the  earth,  it  )f  ould  be  contrary  to  the  principles  of  right 
reason,  to  suppose  that  the  Supreme  Being  would  have  origi- 
nally created  more?   This  method  of  reasoning  would  at  least 
be  more  consistent  with  their  usual  course  of  procedure  in 
attacking  the  doctrines  of  religion  or  the  authority  of  revela- 
tion, than  the  one  to  which  they  have  resorted  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  as  they  generally  wish  to  conduct  their  operations 
against  us,  if  not  with  the  genuine  and  authentic  arms  of 
philosophy,  at  least,  with  those  which  counterfeit  her  vene- 
rable image  and  superscription*  Complaint  has  been  made  on 
this  subject,  that  the  advocates  of  the  identity  of  the  race, 
by  attempting  to  enlist  revelation  on  their  side,  would  wish 
to  extinguish  the  lights  of  philosophical  investigation  or  stifle 
the  voice  of  free  inquiry.  But  might  not  the  same  complaint 
be  made  with  equal  justness  and  application,  in  reference  to 
any  other  doctrines  inculcated  upon  the  authority  of  revela- 
.  tion?  Might  not  the  Sacred  Scriptures  be  considered  as  liable 
to  a  similar  reprehension,  because  they  establish  the  truths 
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that  there  is  a  God,  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, an  immortal  existence  intended  for  the  souls  of 
men,  and  all  the  other  tenets  of  the  christian  faith,  and  no 
longer  allow  a  license  to  the  erring  reason  of  men,  to  sub- 
ject them  to  the  trial  of  vain  and  douStful  disputations? 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  feel  any  inclination  t6  check  the  pro- 
gress of  free  inquiry,  or  set  limits  to  that  full  and  ample 
range,  which  we  would  allow  to  philosophy  while  she  con- 
fines her  researches  within  those  tracts,  over  which  God  and 
nature  have  assigned  her  a  just  and  lawful  dominion.  We 
are  sensible  of  no  tendency  to  partake  of  that  spirit  of  bigot- 
ry and  intolerance,  which  led  to  the  persecution  of  Roger  Ba- 
con and  Copernicus,  exposed  Gallileo  to  confinement,  and  put 
his  life  in  jeopardy  for  his  philosophical  discoveries;  but  we 
cannot  conceive  why  what  is  undoubtedly  revealed  in  the 
word  of  God  or  deducible  froxa  it  by  unavoidable  inference, 
should  be  withheld  or  not  boldly  maintained,  and  pertina- 
ciously adhered  to,  from  an  apprehension  of  checking  reason 
in  her  range,  or  stifling  the  voice  of  free  inquiry.  We  en- 
tertain no  fears  that  after  a  fMl  and  complete  investigation, 
the  doctrine  inculcated  in  Sacred  Scripture  on  this  or  any 
other  topic  will  be  found  at  variance  with  the  conclusions  of 
a  just  philosophy.  The  experience  of  the  church  in  the  case 
of  Gallileo,  if  she  had  not  been  taught  many  other  lessons  of 
a  similar  nature  during  the  course  of  her  history,  should  have 
put  her  on  her  guard,  not  to  be  too  sensitive  or  over-jealous 
in  points  of  this  kind,  or  allow  her  fears  to  be  too  easily 
alarmed,  for  the  safety  of  that  precious  treasure  of  divine 
truth,  entrusted  to  her  keeping;  but,  to  repose  in  entire  con- 
fidence upon  the  conviction,  that  the  same  God  who  has  in- 
dited his  holy  word,  will  not  allow  it  to  be  invalidated  or 
falsified  by  his  works,  when  rightly  interpreted.  As  far  as 
the  parallel  has  been  hitherto  run,  between  the  word  of  God 
and  his  works,  as  disclosed  to  us  by  the  discoveries  of  science, 
the  accordance,  or  correspondence  traced  between  them  hsts 
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been  strict  and  wonderful,  and  it  is  not  likely,  that  any  future 
investigations  of  science,  will  be  found  to  set  them  at  variance 
with  each  other.  The  truth  of  this  observation  has  been 
still  more  strikingly  verified  in  the  present  instance.  Dr. 
Smith  has  shown,  in  the  treatise,  whose  merits  we  are  now 
canvassing,  that  the  inference  to  which  we  should  be  natur- 
ally led  from  the  representations  of  sacred  scripture,  in  re- 
gard to  the  identity  of  the  human  race,  is  the  same  which 
we  should  deduce  fh>m  the  principles  of  philosophy.  We 
cannot  but  be  of  opinion,  that  any  one  who  shall  take  the 
trouble,  not  only  to  read,  but  to  study  and  comprehend  this 
work,  will  find  that  by  hie  able  and  learned  argument  upon 
the  subject,  he  has  fiurly  brought  it  to  a  conclusion,  and  sup- 
|died  us  with  an  evidence,  as  satis£M:tory  to  the  understand- 
ing as  the  nature  of  the  case  admits.  To  all  the  objections^ 
which  iiave  been  alleged  against  his  system,  commencing 
with  those  of  that  elegant  writer  and  profound  cridc 
lord  Kaims,  and  terminating  in  the  efforts  of  some  later 
authors,  who  have  had  the  presumption  to  controvert  his 
principles,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  comprehend  them, 
we  consider  him  as  having  furnished  satisfiictory  refutations. 
That  his  doctrine  will  ultimately  triumph,  and  that  all  fu- 
ture discoveries  of  science  will  contribute  to  its  support  and 
confirmation,  we  entertain  not  the  smallest  doubt;  nor  that 
the  work  in  which  it  is  maintained,  will,  by  all  those  who  are 
capable  of  judging,  be  regarded  as  a  valuable  accession  to  the 
stock  of  human  knowledge,  and  remain  a  lasting  monument 
of  his  genius. 

From  his  pretensions  as  a  philosopher,  we  proceed  to  those 
which  he  sustained  as  the  president  of  the  college.  His  ta- 
lents, it  is  true,  were  rather  of  the  contemplative  than  the  ex- 
ecutive kind,  and  he  was  more  fitted  for  researches  and 
speculations  of  the  closet,  than  for  the  prompt  exertions,  the 
quick  perception  of  the  best  expedients  to  accomplish  ends, 
together  with  the  ready  and  vigorous  prosecution  of  them, 
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which  are  indispensable  qualifications  in  conducting  to  suc- 
cessful issues,  the  idhirs  of  active  life.  To  cool  contempla- 
don,  or  the  cdm  pursuits  of  mild  philosophy,  rather  than  to 
the  tumult  and  heat  of  action,  he  seems  to  have  been  form- 
ed by  his  habits,  which  were  those  of  study  and  reflection. 
But,  on  important  occasions  in  Which  his  feelings  became  en* 
gaged,  and  his  sense  of  duty  propelled  him  to  exertion,  no 
man  discovered  more  promptitude,  decision  and  energy  of 
character,  or  more  firmness  and  perseverance.  He  entered 
upon  die  duties  of  the  presidency  in  die  college  at  a  conjunct 
tore,  in  which  they  had  become  peculiarly  delicate  and  arduous. 
The  French  revolution  which  had  just  taken  place,  at  the 
same  time,  that  it  uprooted  the  very  foundation  of  the  an- 
tient  monarchy  of  diat  nation,  and  direw  the  sute  into  con- 
fusion, and  wild  misrule  as  well  as  deluged  it  with  blood, 
did  not  confine  its  effects  to  the  limits  of  that  single  kingdom, 
but  extended  its  influence  to  many  of  the  contemporary  na- 
tions. In  no  country  was  this  eflect  more  sensibly  felt  dum 
in  our  own,  as  was  natural,  on  account  of  the  severe  struggle 
from  which  we  had  just  released  ourselves  in  the  establish^ 
ment  of  our  independence,  and  the  train  of  feetings  and  opi- 
nions to  which  that  struggle  gave  rise.  It  awoke  among 
the  citizens  of  this  republic  an  enthusiasm  in  fevour  of  the 
civil  rights  of  mankind,  which  had  an  immediate  tendency 
to  extravagance  and  excess,  and  which  extended  itself 
dm>ughout  all  the  departments  of  civil  and  social  life.  If 
our  people  were  not  prepared  to  consider  all  government 
useless  and  oppressive,  they  were  at  least  not  in  a  condition 
to  bear  with  tameness  and  acquiescence  any  thing  diat  bore 
the  semblance  of  a  restraint  upon  their  liberty.  From  the 
members  of  the  republic  this  infection  spread  itself  among 
our  youth,  who  strange  to  tell,  carried  these  false  notions  of 
libertyalong  with  them  into  our  seminaries  of  learning,  and  the 
same  cause  that  gave  rise  to  all  the  uneasiness  of  our  Wash- 
ington, the  suy  of  the  federal  government  and  the  guardisfti 
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genius  of  his  country,  and  which  on  more  than  one  occasion 
shook  to  its  foundations  the  noble  fabric  be  had  reared,  ex- 
tended its  action  also  into  the  colleges  and  schools  of  our 
country.    The  spirit  of  insubordination,  which  showed  itself 
amongst  the  students  and  their  unceasing  tendency  to  tumult 
and  revolt  against  the  exercise  of  just  and  lawful  authori- 
ty, was  the  spring  out  of  which  flowed  all  Dr.  Smithes  anxi- 
eties and  diflBculties,  in  discharpng  the  duties  of  his  high 
and  responsible  station.     From  this  fruitful  source,  storm 
'  after  storm  succeeded  in  the  institution,  which  required  all 
the  address,  influence  and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  which 
h^  could  summon  to  his  aid,  to  prevent  from  leading  to  its 
utter  ruin.    On  these  occasions,  his  readiness  of  resource, 
his  firmness  and  decision  of  character,  his  commanding  pow- 
ers of  eloquence,  and  all  those  talents  that  constitute  real 
greatness,  as  it  is  capable  of  being  exhibited  in  active  life, 
conspicuously  appeared.     The  dignity  of  his  presence  over- 
awed disaffection  and  revolt.    Never  did  he  address  himself 
in  vain  to  the  students  under  his  care.  His  eloquent  appeals 
to  their  understandings,  their  pride  of  character,  and  their 
sense  of  duty  were  always  irresistible.     Armed  with  his 
powers,  the  authority  of  college  never  failed  to  triumph. 
Confusion  and  wild  uproar  heard  his  voice  and  was  still. 
Severe  as  was  the  contests  he  had  thus  frequently  to  sustain 
with  the  students,  they  never  ceased  to  regard  him  with  the 
highest  respect,  and  to  entertain  for  his  person  undiminished 
affection.    Of  all  those  young  men  who  were  successively 
under  his  charge,  I  very  much  doubt  whether  a  single  one 
could  be  found  who  does  not  cherish  for  his  memory  the 
hig^iest  veneration.    Never,  perhaps,  did  any  president  of  a 
college  receive  from  his  pupils  a  more  flattering  proof  of  at- 
tention and  respect,  than  he  received  from  his,  when,  after 
the  conflagration  of  the  college-buildings,  he  was  taking  his 
journey  through  the  middle  and  southren  states,  in  orAtv  to 
make  up  subscriptions  to  defray  the  expense  of  repairing  the 
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injuries  which  had  been  sustained.  The  gentlemen  in  the 
several  districts  through  which  he  passed,  who  had  gradu- 
ated under  his  care,  met  together  to  consult  not  only  about 
die  best  method  of  pajring  their  respects  to  him,  by  waiting 
upon  him  in  person,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  anticipating, 
in  the  way  the  most  grateful  to  his  feelings,  the  object  of  his 
visit*  To  save  him  from  the  task,  at  no  time  agreeable,  of 
making  application  in  person  to  the  men  of  wealth  in  the 
places  through  which  he  went,  they  not  only  presented  him 
unsolicited  the  several  sums  which  they  themselves  sub- 
scribed, but  volunurily  undertook  the  office,  of  soliciting  in 
his  stead  die  contributions  of  others.  An  act  of  complicated 
virtue,  by  which  they  at  once  discharged  the  obligation  of 
gratitude  which  they  owed  to  their  venerable  preceptor,  ex- 
hibited an  example  of  the  most  delicate  courtesy  to  the  ob- 
ject of  their  esteem,  and  fulfilled  an  important  public  dut}'. 

As  a  writer  he  is  entitled  to  a  very  distinguished  rank. 
He  had  a  mind  which  was,  indeed,  capable  of  comprehend- 
ing the  abstruse  and  penetrating  into  the  profound,  but  which 
following  its  natural  impulses,  chose  rather  to  devote  itself 
to  the  acquisition  of  what  is  elegant  and  agreeable  in 
science  and  literature.  If  his  natural  parts  did  not  prompt 
him,  with  Locke,  Clarke  and  Buder,  successfully  to  fathom 
the  depths  of  that  vast  ocean  of  truth  and  certainty  present- 
ed to  us  in  metaphysics  and  divinity;  with  Addison,  Pope 
and  Swift,  he  found  a  high  degree  of  mental  enjoyment  in 
exploring  die  more  flowery  fields  of  the  Belles-lettres,  and  all 
that  part  of  knowledge  which  comes  under  the  denomination 
of  polite  learning.  With  this  kind  of  literary  treasure  his 
mind  was  ricUy  stored,  and  he  was  at  all  times  able  to  give 
vent  to  it  in  a  correct  and  elegant  style  of  writing.  He  was 
versed  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  French  and  Hebrew  languages;  and 
his  style  of  writing  was  remarkably  neat  and  chastened,  when 
compared  with  that  which  is  now  becoming  every  day  more 
and  more  prevalent.    In  his  works  we  find  none  of  diose 
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meretricious  ornaments,  that  perpetual  sptaidour  of  dicttoo, 
those  studied  efforts  tq  dazzk  hj  brilliant  thoughts,  and 
pompous  expressions,  which  are  now  becoming  but  too  com- 
mon, and  are  always  sure  indications  of  a  corrupt  taste*  His 
periods,  it  is  true,  are  generally  well  turned,  and  harmonious, 
and  he  discovers  no  disinclination  to  receive  legitimate  em* 
bellishments  of  fancy,  when  they  come  to  him  unsought.  His 
style  is  full,  flowing  and  polished,  but  never  glitters  with  gaudy 
ornaments.  If  there  be  any  fiiuh  that  is  worthy  of  being  notic* 
ed,  it  is  the  want  of  ease,  grace  and  that  ardess  simplicity 
which  give  to  the  production  of  some  writers  an  irresistible 
charm.  Whatever  defects,  however,  a  scrupulous  criticism 
might  descty  in  the  compositions  of  this  writer,  they  are  com- 
pensated by  his  uniform  perspicuity,  strength  and  elegance,  the 
most  indispensible  requisites  in  fine  writing.  Circumstances 
elicit  the  powers  of  authors,  as  well  as  the  talents  of  those 
who  perform  their  parts  upon  the  active  scenes  of  life,  and  are 
called  upon  to  gain  the  ear  of  listening  senates  or  sway  the 
rod  of  empires*  Had  Dr.  Smith  lived  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
formation, or  at  any  critical  and  interesting  period  in  the 
history  of  the  church,  when  great  interests  were  at  stake  and 
important  controversies  maintained,  he  would  have  been 
found  one  of  the  ablest  champions,  that  ever  espoused  a 
cause.  In  the  days  of  Luther,  Calvin  and  Cranmer,  when 
all  his  powers  would  have  been  excited  into  strenuous  exer- 
tion, we  very  much  overrate  his  talents,  if  be  would  not  have 
approved  himself  a  worthy  coadjutor  to  those  illustrious  men' 
and  entirely  equal  to  that  sublime  undertaking  on  which  they 
had  embarked. 

As  a  pulpit  orator  he  would  have  done  honour  to  any  age 
or  nation.  There  was  a  dignity  and  even  majesty  in  his 
person  and  appearance  in  the  pulpit,  as  well  as  in  his  con- 
ceptions and  style  of  speaking,  which  excited  imroluntary  re- 
spect and  commanded  the  most  unremitted  attention.  He 
seems  to  have  formed  himself  upon  that  imaginary  model  of 
a  perfect  pulpit  orator,  which  Dr.  Blair  in  his  excellent  lec- 
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tures  upon  rhetoric  has  so  well  delineated,  in  whose  sermons 
and  mode  of  address  there  should  be  transfused  into  the 
sound  sense  and  masterly  argument  of  the  English  preachers, 
the  spirit,  fire  and  vehemence  of  the  French.  To  a  certain 
extent,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  he  carried  into  execution 
what  his  mind  had  conceived.  In  his  sermons  there  was  al- 
ways contained  a  large  body  of  judicious  and  interesting 
matter,  wrought  with  the  highest  art,  and  the  whole  animated 
with  the  glow  of  passion  and  imagination.  Adorned  by  his 
genius  the  pulpit  was  converted  into  a  fountain  at  once  of 
light  to  illuminate  the  understandings  of  his  hearers,  and  of 
heat  to  warm  and  fructify  their  hearts.  We  have  often  lis- 
tened to  preachers  who,  at  times,  would  produce  a  more  pow- 
erful effect  upon  their  audience  and  awake  more  sensation; 
but  we  have  never  heard  one  who  throughout  the  whole  of 
his  address  afforded  them  a  richer  and  more  delightful  re- 
past. His  discourses  were  always  constructed  with  exqui- 
site art  and  address,  commencing  with  a  regular  exordium 
and  exciting  a  deeper  interest  as  he  advanced  through  their 
different  stages,  and  such  was  the  earnestness  and  pathos  of 
his  mode  of  delivery,  and  his  masculine  eloquence,  that  the 
attention  seldom  flagged  until  he  arived  at  the  conclusion. 
His  oratory  was  a  gentle  stream  that  flowed,  for  the  most 
part  equably  and  smoothly,  but,  which  at  times  could  swell 
into  the  force,  impetuosity  and  sublimity  of  the  torrent.  His 
voice  was  clear,  full  and  harmonious,  his  enunciation  dis- 
tinct, his  gestures  few,  but  significant  and  impressive,  his 
whole  appearance  dignified  and  imposing,  and,  on  some  occa- 
sions, when  he  wa^  more  than  usually  excited  by  passion, 
every  feature  spoke,  and  that  fine  expressive  eye,  which  na- 
ture had  given  him,  became  lighted  up  widi  a  fire  which 
penetrated  every  heart.  In  him  we  perceived  no  frothy  decla» 
mations,  no  Ihde  arts  to  captivate  the  vulgar,  none  of  the  tricks 
md  flourishes  of  eloquence,  with  which  the  discourses  of  those 
preachers  vrho  aim  at  popularity  are  too  frequendy  disgrac- 
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cud.  All  was  sober,  chastened  and  dignified  both  in  his  mat-* 
ter  and  manner.  A  vein  of  ardent  but  rational  pietjr  ran 
through  his  discourses  that  warmed  every  bosom,  and  kept 
the  devotional  feelings  in  a  state  of  agreeable  and  wholesome 
excitement.  No  one  returned  from  the  church  in  which  he 
had  officiated  without  being  sensible  his  heart  had  been  made 
better,  his  understanding  furnished  with  useful  aliment  for 
reflection,  and  his  moral  feelings  softened  and  improved. 
In  his  private  qualities  he  was  no  less  dbtinguished  than  in 
hb  public  character.  His  person  was  somewhat  above  the 
ordinary  size,  his  limbs  well  pfopoirtioned,  his  complexion  fair 
and  delicate,  the  features  of  his  countenance  which  were  re- 
gular, remarkably  handsome,  and  strongly  marked  with  the 
lines  of  thinking,  were  crowned  by  an  open  and  manly  forehead 
and  a  large  blue  eye,  in  a  high  degree  expressive  and  pene- 
trating,  and  which,  when  any  thing  interested  him,  kindled 
with  intelligence  and  spoke  the  language  of  an  ardent  and 
noble  mind.  To  a  person  thus  well  proportioned,  he  added 
an  agreeable  and  insinuating  address  and  an  ease  and  urban- 
ity of  manners,  that  would  have  adorned  the  most  polished 
circles  and  given  grace  and  dignity  to  a  court.  His  princi- 
ples Wisre  all  of  a  high  and  honourable  kind,  and  bore  the 
stamp  of  greatness  and  of  the  sternest  integrity.  No  man 
had  a  deeper  detestation  of  vice,  or  would  more  instinctive- 
ly have  shnmk  from  any  act  that  would  have  cast  a  blemish 
upon  the  purity  of  his  character.  Slander  did,  indeed,  as 
usual,  fabricate  against  him  her  calumnious  tale  and  essay  to 
tarnish  his  reputation,  and  that  envy  which  could  not  reach 
his  excellence  endeavoured  to  bring  him  down  to  its  own 
level,  but  the  uniform  tenor  of  his  life,  answered  and  refuted 
the  aspersions  of  his  detractors.  In  domestic  >  life  his  man- 
ners were  amiable,  arable  and  engaging.  As  a  husband, 
parent  and  master,  no  one  could  be  more  gentle,  affectionate 
and  lenient  in  the  exercise  of  discipline.  To  his  family  he 
was  indulgent  even  to  a  fault.     Arduous  as  were  his  public 
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duties  and  devoted  as  he  was  to  the  pursuit  of  science  and 
literature,  he  found  time  to  assist  in  the  education  of  his 
own  children,  daughters  as  well  as  the  only  son  that  lived 
be3rond  the  state  of  infancy;  and  after  repeated  strokes 
of  the  palsy  had  disqualified  him  from  his  attendance  on  the 
duties  of  the  college,  we  find  him  spending  the  last  remains 
of  his  strength  in  educating  hb  litde  grand  children,  two 
sons  of  a  favouhte  daughter,  Mrs.  Prevost,  whom  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  some  years  after  her  marriage.  With 
politics  he  never  publicly  interfered,  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  revolutionary  war,  although  at  its  commencement  in  his 
youth,  he  is  said  to  have  assisted  by  his  eloquent  sermons, 
in  exciting  among  the  people  in  the  state  of  Virginia  a  spirit 
of  resistance  to  the  measures  at  that  time  proposed  and  adopt- 
ed by  the  parliament  of  England.  He  was  a  warm  and  de- 
cided friend  to  rational  liberty,  but  a  determined  enemy 
to  that  democratick  rage,  which  would  level  all  those  dis- 
tinctions so  necessary  to  the  existence  of  society,  pull  down 
authorities  and  powers,  and  under  the  sacred  name  of  liber* 
ty,  give  rise  to  a  general  insubordination  and  licentiousness, 
incompatable  with  the  existence  of  a  just  and  equal  govern- 
ment Under  these  impressions,  he  was  a  warm  supporter  of 
the  administration  of  Washington ,  and  ranked  among  those  who 
amidst  the  party  distinctions  of  the  times,  were  denominated 
federalists*  As  a  friend  and  companion,  he  is  not  so  high- 
ly to  be  commended  as  for  his  domestic  qualities.  There 
was  a  coldness,  reserve,  and  even  stateliness  in  his  demeanor, 
arising  probably  from  hb  habits  of  abstract  reflection  and  * 
close  application  to  study,  which  threw  a  damp  at  first  upon 
the  efforts  of  those  who  were  desirous  of  approaching  him 
on  terms  of  intimacy  and  friendship.  Upon  more  familiar 
intercourse,  however,  this  reserve  was  laid  aside  towards 
those  whom  he  esteemed,  and  his  natural  frankness,  cordia- 
lity, and  susceptibiliiy  of  the  tenderest  attachments,  appear- 
,ed..   Upon  one  thing  his  friends  might  calculate  with  per- 
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feet  confidence^  tittt  he  would  never  deceive  them  by  U\»t 
appearances.  He  professed  no  regard  which  he  did  not  feel, 
and  where  he  made  overtures  of  esteem  and  friendship,  it 
was  always  done  in  candour  and  sincerity.  His  generous 
and  noble  mind,  was  infinitely  superior  to  all  dissimulation, 
disguise  or  artifice.  He  was  equally  above  all  intrigue  and 
management  to  promote  his  own  elevation.  The  honours 
which  were  conferred  upon  him,  came  to  him  unsought  and 
unsolicited.  To  the  advantages  and  splendour  which  are 
derived  from  wealth,  he  appeared  to  be  entirely  indifferent* 
Of  these  his  own  intrinsic  worth  and  real  greatness  prevent* 
ed  from  ever  feeling  the  want,  while  his  religion  taught  him 
to  elevate  his  views  and  affections  above  them.  His  piety 
was  genuine  and  sincere,  without  being  obtrusive,  deep  and 
heartfelt  without  being  gloomy,  ardent  but  not  noisy,  active 
but  not  ostentatious.  His  uniform  integrity  and  uprightness 
of  conduct,  his  sedulous  devotion  to  all  his  moral  and  religious 
duties,  his  unabated  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  interests  of  his  fellow-men,  the  readiness  and 
alacrity  with  which  he  entered  into  all  plans  of  usefulness, 
and  above  all,  his  calm,  composed  and  happy  exit  from  the 
world,  showed,  as  far  as  such  matters  can  be  exhibited  to 
the  view  of  men,  that  he  had  a  good  conscience,  and  that 
the  fear  of  God  reigned  in  his  heart,  and  was  the  ruling 
spring  of  all  his  actions.  He  has  gone  to  his  great  account 
and  we  doubt  not,  that  his  woHes  of  piety  and  virtue  win 
follow  him,  and  through  the  mercy  iA  his  Creator,  will  ren* 
der  his  futurity  as  blessed  as  his  life  was  exemplary,  and  his 
death  tranquiL  The  peace  of  Heaven  be  widi  his  spirit.— 
lUustrious  man!  A  pupil  who  once  revered  thee  as  a  precep- 
tor and  whom  thou  afterwards  didst  honour  with  thy  friend- 
ship, would  erect  to  thee  this  frail  monument,  as  a  memento 
at  once  of  his  gratitude  and  attachment.  By  the  efforts  of 
thy  genius  thou  hast  reared  for  thyself,  an  imperishable 
monument.  Long  ^all  thy  memory  be  cherished  by  the 
VOL.  n.  c 
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friends  of  science  snd  virtue,  «f  religion  and  thy  country, 
of  which  thou  wast  so  bright  an  ornament.  May  diy  mantle 
£dl  upon  diy  successors  in  the  pulpit,  and  thy  spirit  and 
eloqttttice  be  caught,  in  promulging  die  doctrines  of  thy 
Divine  Master.  Taught  by  thy  great  and  good  example, 
VBocf  future  divines  and  orators  of  the  pulpit,  place  their 
chief  glory  in  the  triumphs  of  their  sacred  eloquence  over 
die  vices  and  passions  of  mankind,  and  in  conducting  them 
by  the  charm  of  a  virtuous  and  pious  life  in  the  ways  of 
peace  and  salvation. 

Art.  II. — Sketches  of  an  Excursion  from  Edinburgh  to 

Dublin, 
{concluded.) 
May  5.— -Rising  betimes,  I  bent  my  steps  towards  the  pass 
of  JBorrowdale.     It  was  the  *  hour  of  prime/  and  truly, 

a  ^  rosy  fingered  mom/  The  sun  indeed  was  hardly  risen^ 
bat  the  dappled  east  gave  presage  of  his  near  approach* 
The  air  breathed  a  balmy  fragrance;— 4iot  a  ripple  played 
upon  the  surface  of  the  lake; — all  around  was  peaceful  and 
motionless. 

Leaving  the  town  of  Keswick,  I  entered  upon  a  path  which 
followed  closely  the  margin  of  the  Derwent, — keeping  it  on 
the  right,  Skiddaw  was  behind, — ^his  summit  gray  with  the 
morning  mists;  Helvellyn  further  off  on  the  left,  rose  tower* 
ing  in  his  pride;—- like  a  giant,  overtopping  the  vassal  heights 
which  encircled  him. 

A  walk  of  a  mile  or  two  brought  me  to  a  thick  wood, 
which  presented  a  luxuriant,  native  growth  of  oak,  beech, 
ash,  birch,  poplar  and  elder.  These  trees  abound  in  the 
neigbourhood  of  the  lake;— indeed,  throughout  the  valley  of 
K«  there  is  much  of  woodland,  and  some  of  it  in  the  first 
order. — Several    beautiful    rills,    spanned  by    rustic  litde 
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bridges,  crossed  my  path^-^he  noise  of  their  waterfidls, 
breal^ig  upon  the  ear,  relieved  the  stiUness  of  morning:  soon 
too,  the  warbling  of  the  sky*lark  was  heard,  a  prelude  to  a 
general  concert  which  burst  from  every  hedge  and  thicket 
and  wood. — 

The  road  at  length  conducted  So  a  champaign  tract,  which 
was  spread  at  the  feet  of  a  steep  eminence  on  the  left;— -the 
latter  rather  barren  as  well  as  rugged.  A  shepherd^-or  I 
should  say,  his  busier  dog, — ^was  leading  a  small  flock  to  the 
hill  side  to  dip  the  little  herbage  which  it  yielded.  As  I 
continued  my  walk,  the  valley  narrowed,  though  what  re- 
mained of  it  was  still  lovely.  The  hill  on  the  c^her  hand^ 
under  which  I  was  passing,  assumed  a  sterner  aspect;  and 
gradually  changed  to  a  perpendicular  ridge  of  cliffs,  forming 
a  sofid  widl  of  many  hundred  feet  in  height.  Large  masses 
of  rocks  which  had  been  dislodged  in  conflicts  of  die  eie* 
ments,  and  tumbled  from  a  fearful  elevation,  were  strown 
along  the  way-side,  and  in  some  places  almost  entirely  block- 
ed the  passage. — Further  on,  the  Fall  of  Lowdore  present- 
ed itseH  There  was  Httle  about  it,  to  attract  attention.  The 
stream  being  low,  all  tiiat  it  exhibited  was  a  narrow  strip  of 
foam  sliding  down  a  rocky  declivity,  of  an  hundred  and  fifiy 
feet  or  more,  and  falling  with  a  gentie  murmur  upon  a  bed 
of  smootiily  chafed  pebbles.  From  the  breadth  of  the  chan- 
ttel  however,  it  is  obvious,  diat  the  body  of  water  must  be 
greatly  increased  in  seasons  6i  freshes.  At  such  times  the 
aspect  of  things  is  doubdess  materially  changed;— «nd  die 
Fan  of  Lowdore,  now  so  gentle  and  pretty,  transformed  in- 
to a  wild  and  terrible  cataract. 

Approaching  the  entrance  into  Borrowdale,  I  paused  to 
admire  the  litde  hamlet  of  Grange.  A  scene  so  perfectly 
picturesque,  considering  all  its  accompaniments,  I  think  I 
never  beheld.  The  cots  were  clustered  on  the  margin  of  a 
sofUy  flowing  current  whose  waters  were  clear  to  transpa- 
rency.   A  group  of  aged  pines  threw  their  dark  shadows 
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over  them;  a  few  jrai^s  distant,  an  old  bridge  pardy  ddapi<» 
dated,  but  which  aided  admirablf  the  effect  of  Ae  landscape, 
connected  the  opposite  banks  of  the  litde  river; — around  die 
hamlet  were  several  neady  trimmed  gardens;  and  hx  down 
die  valleys  extended  a  succession  of  rich  pastures  and  ferdle 
meads,  whereon  herds  of  catde  were  straying,  and  the  pea- 
santry actively  plying  their  morning  labours.  The  whole 
scene  was  in  keepings — its  features  perfecdy  harmonised;  and 
over  the  whole  there  was  an  air  of  Claude-like  softncia 
which  was  inexpressibly  lovely. 

Nothing  however  could  be  more  striking  dian  the  contrast 
whibh  this  scene  bore  to  the  savage  aspect  of  the  mountain 
glens  within  which  I  was  entering.  The  beautiful  and  the 
I»cturesque  soon  vanished;  and  I  found  myself  enclosed 
widiin  a  defile  hemmed  on  all  sides  by  lofty,  precipitous 
crags,  or  hills  scarcely  less  rugged  and  bleak.  So  sudden 
and  entire  was  the  change,  that  die  irbxAt  seemed  the  effect 
of  magic.  The  impressicm  moreover  made  by  die  objects  a 
litde  before  witnessed  remaining  fresh  and  vivid,  and  the 
path  which  I  was  pursuing,  continuing  to  wind  am<mg  fells 
and  passes  the  features  c^  which  at  every  step  became  wild- 
er,—I  could  not  help  looking  back  in  recollection  upon  the 
dale  of  Grange,  widi  some  such  feelings  as  Mirzah  must 
have  gazed  upon  the  Isles  of  the  blessed*  The  comparison 
indeed  would  have  failed  most  in  the  objects  which  imme- 
diately surrounded  us;  for  if  the  mountains  of  Bagdad  are  as 
sterile  as  those  of  Borrowdale  that  must  have  been  a  strange 
fancy  which  induced  a  contemplatist  to  select  them  as  the 
scene  of  devotional  meditations. 

The  Fells  of  Borrowdale  are  singularly  precipitous  and 
abrupt.  They  crowd  too  so  much  upon  one  another  Aat 
the  defiles  which  separate  them  are  very  narrow,  and  great- 
ly obstructed  ^ith  the  rocky  fragments  which  often  fall  from 
the  neighbouring  acdivities.  The  mountains  being  chiefly 
composed  of  slate,  at  least  in  their  external  structure,  splin- 
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ten  and  indeed  heavy  masses  are  easily  disintegrated;  and 
die  ravages  committed  in  their  descent  are  sometimes  very 
terrible.  ^ 

Their  summits  and  sidea  are  mostly  bare,  and  exhibit  on- 
ly here  and  diere  a  tinge  of  green: — a  few  blades  of  grass 
perhaps,  or  a  patch  of  stinted  heath. — The  birch  however,  as 
usual,  persists  in  asserting  his  claim  to  the  scanty  soil  which 
is  left;  and  it  was  curious  to  see  a  fearless  little  sapling, 
among  some  of  the  topmost  crags  where  only  the  eagle  would 
build  her  aerie — ^thrusting  its  slender  branches  through  the 
yawning  clefts,  and  waving  sportingly  in  the  wind. 

With  difficulty  I  clambered  an  eminence,  near  an  high 
steep  called  castle  crag,  and  sheltering  myself  from  the  wind 
under  a  ledge  of  rocks,  contemplated  for  some  time  the  scene 
around;  and  the  impressions  which  it  has  left  upon  my  mind 
can  never  be  erased.  The  clouds  which  had  previously 
lowered  seemed  to  assume  an  angrier  cast,  and  threw  a  pecu- 
liar gloom  over  every  object.  The  wind  swept  through  the 
crags  in  hoarse  sullen  murmurs; — above,  an  eagle  was  sail- 
ing round  a  diff,  and  occasionally  piercing  the  air  with  its 
cry; — near  me  a  mountain  stream  dashed  from  the  rocks, 
tod  rushed  furiously  into  a  ravine  beneath; — not  the  slight- 
est trace  of  a  human  habitation,  nor  in  fact,  of  a  human  foot- 
step excepting  along  the  half-beaten  track  by  which  I  had 
entered  the  pass,  appeared,  on  any  side;— even  the  sheep 
which  had  been  seen  browsing  on  Skiddaw,  and  near  the 
feet  of  HelvcUyn,  had  deserted  this  frightful  waste,  and  the 
whble  seemed  condemned  to  sterility,  and  designed  as  the 
very  wat  of  desolation.  The  scene  was  one  on  which  the 
genius  of  Salvator  might  have  loved  to  riot,— but  for  myself, 
were  it  possible,  I  should  prefer  to  contemplate  it  when 
transferred  to  the  canvass,  than  again  behold  it  in  its  native 
wildness  and  deformity.— Indeed,  my  feelings  were  never 
so  powerfully  aflPected  by  any  scene  before;  and  I  can  truly 
say  that  all  my  imagination  had  ever  depicted  of  the  sub- 
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lime  in  natural  objects  fell  short  of  what  I  now  saw  mod  feli^ 
what  impression  indeed,  an  alpine  scene  would  excite,  as  yet 
I  know  not; — but  that  scene  must  be  awfadljr  grand  which 
can  surpass  in  effect,  the  solemn  wildness  which  reigns  over 
this  pass  and  the  surrounding  fells  of  Borrowdale,* 

*  The  little  which  the  writer  has  since  witnessed^  has  not  induced  hiin 
to  subtract  a  singfle  iota  from  the  above  description,  and  that  gfiven  in  a 
former  paper,  of  the  impressions  natorally  produced  bj  a  tiew  of  the 
monntain  scenery  of  Keswick,  and  its  eorirons.  It  possesses  a  character 
perfectly  distinctive  and  <  soi  generis;' — and  although  difEeringin  expres- 
sion is  nowise  inferior  in  effiBct  to  many  of  the  stronger  features  of  the 
alpine  landscape. — There  is  such  a  thing  as  having  too  much  of  mountain; 
and  the  writer  refers  to  any  traveller  who  has  visited  the  Vale  of  Chamoo- 
m  for  the  truth  of  this  remark; — as  seen  from  there,  Mont  Blanc  and  his 
imperial  brotherhood  appear  inordkiately  and  disproportionably  huge; — 
and  the  reason  obviously  is,  that  while  th^  are  thus  immensely  eidarged, 
the  other  objects  in  their  neighbourhood  retain  their  natural  diraeosioQe, 
and  consequently  exhibit  a  contrast  which  borders  not  a  little  on  the  ludi- 
crous.— The  river  Arve  though  respectable  enough  in  itself,  seems  nc^hiog 
more  than  a  paltry  brook:— the  tall  firs  which  wave  upon  the  acclivities 
of  the  mountains  dwindle  into  insignificant  shrubs; — the  valley  of  Chamou- 
ni  narrows  into  a  Scotish  glen:— and  the  town  in  tiie  centre,  a  short 
distance  off,  has  the  appearaace  of  a  group  of  martin  boxes. 

But,  in  remarking  in  general  upon  the  disappointing  effect  of  Alpine 
scenery,  the  writer  would  be  understood  to  except  the  vale  and  neigh- 
bourhood of  Geneva.  No  view  on  earth  perhaps,  can  rival  the  combined 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  latter  as  displayed  from  Mt.  St  Claude  on  the 
Jura; — and  this  precisely  for  thtf  reason  that  every  object  properly  har- 
monises for  the  effect  of  the  whole  perspective.  He  never  can  foiget  the 
impression  produced  upon  him,  when  from  that  summit,  the  valley  with  its 
stupendous  girdle  of  mountains  was  first  descried.  Just  then  the  decUniog 
sun  was  gilding  the  distant  glaciers  of  the  Alps,  Mont  Blanc  and  Mont 
Rosa  were  sufficiently  removed  to  bear  a  due  proportion  to  the  sunound- 
ing  objects.  The  nearer  Alps  matched  perfectly  with  the  valley  beneath; 
which  latter  throughout  its  extent  was  embellished  with  tints  of  the  rich- 
est magnificence;  whilst  the  lake,  stretching  to  an  immense  distance,  till 
lost  in  the  mountains  of  the  VaDais  and  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  resembled,  at 
the  height  I  viewed  it,  abroad  majestic  river,  Ovid's-— Speluncae,  riiriqiie 
'lacus,  et  Tempe  amoena, — ^would  have  expressed  well  a  part  of  the  scene; 
but  better,  if  coupled  with,-— nublferos  montes,  et  saxa  minantii^  ccelo. 
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Descending  tbe  kill,  I  prepared  to  retrace  my  steps,- 
tisfied  with  what  I  had  seen  of  Borrowdale^s  mountains  and 
defiles.  A  second  view  of  the  dale  and  hamlet  of  Grange  con- 
finned  Ae  impressions  which  its  beauty  had  before  excited. 
Near  the  edge  of  it  I  passed  a  peasant  cutting  peats; — a  fuel 
howerer  which  he  said  is  little  used  by  the  villagers  or  any 
of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants.  Coals  and  wood,  are  chief- 
ly burnt; — and  are  prefered  both  for  cheapness  and  useful* 
ness. 

Near  die  town  of  Keswick,  I  was  met  by  a  buxom  dam- 
sel who,  with  a  face  tinged  with  a  bloom  which  Hebe  might 
have  envied,  came  bounding  along,  skipping  a  slack  rope^ 
and  showing  more  of  her  legs  in  the  exercise  than  comport- 
ed with  the  most  feminine  modesty: — her  hose  I  would 
have  said,  but  this  would  have  been  a  licence  of  speech  on  a 
par  with  a  HigManderfs  inee^buctie.  She  paused  on  my  pas- 
sing, and  dropt  her  head  to  conceal,  as  I  thought,  a  blush; — 
but,  in  diis  I  was  doubdess  mistaken,  for  a  moment  after, 
she  commenced  again  with  an  agility  which  would  have 
done  honour  to  Harlequin. 

The  ptd)lic  clock  was  striking  eleven  as  I  entered  Kes- 
wick. The  many  satisfactions  which  I  had  experienced  on 
my  ramble  rendered  me  in  some  degree  insensible  to  its 
length  and  fatigue; — but  on  the  whole  I  was  nowise  un- 
willing to  take  up  for  a  while  with  other  enjoyments,  and 
suspend  the  gratification  of  gazing  upon  valleys  and  rocks 
and  mountains  for  the  substantial  comforts  and  refreshing 
shelter  of  the  Royal  Oak.'— 

I  had  resolved  yesterday  \xpon  ascending  Helvellyn  to-day 
should  I  have  ascertained  the  attempt  to  be  practicable; — 
but  it  is  represented  as  attended  widi  so  much  danger  and 
labour,  particularly  at  this  season  of  the  year,  that  I  have 
abandoned  the  thought  entirely.  The  chief  difficulty  is  in 
the  heavy  clouds,  which  often  suddenly  come  over  ite  sum- 
mit)  rendering  a  safe  return  almost  impossible.     A  year  or 
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two  ago,  a  strong  experienced  yoong  man,  wdl  acquainted 
with  the  mountain,  attempted  a  journey  over  it,  and  being 
overtaken  in  Ais  manner^  was  unable  to  find  his  way  down 
and  perished.  The  justice  of  those  representations  I  saw 
signally  exemplified,  on  leaving  the  pass  of  Borrowdale. 
Thick  mists  suddenly  rolled  over  the  heights  which  I  had 
just  left,  and  in  a  few  minutes  completely  concealed  their 
summits.  What  enhances  the  danger  in  such  an  extremity 
is  the  number  of  precipices  which  occur  at  irregular  inter- 
vals, down  which  a  person  is  liable  to  fall,  without  being  ap* 
prised  ^  moment  before  of  his  danger. 

To  one  contemplating  the  effect  at  a  distance,  there  is 
something  strikingly  grand  in  the  appearance  which  those 
clouds  exhibit  when  investing  the  mountain  tops.  The  face 
of  the  heavens  has  been  seldom  free  from  them  during  any  part 
of  the  day;-*and  in  returning  from  my  morning's  walk,  I 
often  lingered  to  behold  them  sweeping  majestically  along, 
and  throwing  their  loose  aerial  drapery  over  the  summits  of 
the  surrounding  mountains. 

But  Keswick,  as  is  well  known,  boasts  other  attractions 
than  the  charms  of  its  landscape.  It  is  distinguished  by  being 
the  residence  of  Mr.  S.  the  poet  laureat;  and  a  fitter  place 
for  wooing  the  ^  coy  muse,'  he  could  not  have  selected.  Her 
favourite  Helicon  did  not  offer  a  better;  This  gentieman  is 
chief  of  a  trio  who  constitute  what  is  termed  the  Lake  school 
of  Poetry: — ^their  different  but  equally  eccentric  tastes,  and 
brilliant  genius,  having  introduced  and  given  celebri^  to, 
an  order  of  composition  of  a  peculiar  and  novel  character. 
I  had  anticipated  the  satisfaction  of  a  personal  interview 
with  Mr.  S.;  but  on  arriving  in  Keswick,  was  disappointed 
in  learning  that  he  was  absent  in  London  on  the  famous 
*  Wat  Tyler*  aflfiair. 

At  one  o'clock  in  company  witii  a  Swedish  traveller,  I  left 
Keswick  for  Penrith,  distant  eighteen  miles.  Two  miles 
from  the  former  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  near  the  road,  we 
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stopped  to  examine  a  Druidical  remain.  It  is  of  an  oval 
form;  the  greatest  diameter  being  about  150  feet  in  length. 
The  stones  which  compose  the  figure  are  chiefly  standing; 
they  are  ranged  at  some  distance  apart,  and  are  about  six 
feet  above  the  ground.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  they 
have  sunk  considerably,  owing  to  their  weight,  and  the  long 
period  in  which  they  have  remained  in  their  present  position. 
In  the  centre  of  the  circle  is  a  clump  of  small  larches;  and  on 
one  side  is  a  massive  flat  stone,  which  an  antiquary  would 
doubtless  have  pointed  out  as  the  old  altar.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  the  ferocious  priests  who  once  celebrated  thereon  the 
rites  of  their  horrid  superstition,  and  fattened  the  soil  around 
with  the  blood  of  human  victims,  the  only  living  creatures 
which  we  saw,  on  entering  the  area,  were  a  few  sheep,  that 
were  feeding  peaceably  upon  the  green  sward. 

Pursuing  our  route  we  often  looked  back  upon  the  retiring 
vale  of  Keswick.  Distance,  as  it  softened,  seemed  to  add  new 
lovelines  to  its  features.  The  rich  meads  of  Newdale  and 
St.  Johnsdale,  watered  by  the  limpid  Greta,  which  next  ap- 
peared, pleased  us  very  much.  Saddleback,  a  huge  mishapen 
lump  of  a  mountain,  soon  came  in  sight.  Though  possess- 
ing little  beauty  in  its  general  aspect,  in  point  of  magnitude 
it  yields  to  none  of  the  English  mountains,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Helvellyn.  Our  road  conducted  us  along  its  base. 
Near  Threlkeld,  we  noticed  the  effects  of  the  bursting  of  a 
surcharged  thunder  cloud:— the  water  having  committed 
frightful  ravages  in  its  descent  into  the  valey.  Approaching 
Penrith  we  traversed  some  extensive  downs;  covered,  as 
usual,  by  fine  flocks  of  sheep.  Saddleback,  as  we  receded 
from  it,  looked  bolder  than  on  a  first  view.  Its  top  is  naked, 
a  circumstance  which  rather  adds  to  its  grandeur,  instead  of 
diminishing  it.  It  shows  more  distinctly  its  outline;  and  in 
one  or  two  points  of  view  discloses  with  tolerably  good  ef- 
fect the  stupendous  masses  of  rocks  which  crown  its  sum- 
mit. 
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Near  the  town  of  Penrith  are  the  extensive  ruins  of  a  cas- 
tle. It  is  constructed  of  red  free  stone,  which,  a  short  dis- 
tance off,  resembles  brick.  Its  appealhuice,  of  course,  is  very 
indifferent;  and  it  is  destitute  moreover  of  ivy,  moss  and 
other  usual  mourning  habiliments  of  English  castle  ruins, — 
To  an  American,  the  frequency  of  those  ruins  is  truly  as- 
tonishing. England  especially  abounds  witli  them;  and  wher- 
ever the  traveller  goes,  he  is  sure  to  meet  with  them.  Some- 
times, and  particuliarly  in  certain  stages  of  decay,  they  great- 
ly embellish  the  landscape.  Abbey  ruins  also,  are  occasion- 
adly  seen;  and  they  form  a  feature  entirely  distinct,  but 
equally  picturesque  with  the  former.  An  American,  how- 
ever, whatever  satisfaction  there  may  be  to  the  eye,  in  sur- 
veying these  objects,  has  little  reason  to  regret  the  want  of 
them  in  his  own  country.  They  are  all  the  mournful  mo- 
numents of  die  mutations  of  human  prosperity; — and  many 
of  them  to  an  Englishman,  are  standing  remembrancers  of 
events  which  he  could  gladly  consign  to  oblivion. — Tht^neat 
of  these  ruins,  whether  castle  or  abbey,  which  the  tourist 
meets  with  in  his  rambles  through  this  country,  he  owes  to 
the  violence  of  the  two  most  tyrannic  rulers,  who  ever  gov- 
erned England; — the  former  to  the  cannon  of  Cromwell,  and 
the  latter  to  the  rapacity  of  Henry  8th. 

Penrith  is  rather  a  mean  looking  town.  The  red  freestone 
of  which  its  houses  are  built,  gives  it  a  dingy  and  disagree- 
able appearance;  although  it  answers  better  for  houses  than 
for  castles.  It  is  an  ancient  town,  and  was  formerly  claimed 
and  held  by  the  Scots.  The  English  however,  at  length  suc- 
ceeded, not  only  in  disputing  their  title  to  it,  but  in  remov- 
ing their  border  thirty  miles  further  north. 

The  river  Emont  flows  a  short  distance  from  the  town. 
While  dinner  was  preparing  we  walked  to  it,  and  visited  also 
the  frontier  village  of  Westmoreland; — the  river  forming  the 
boundary  line  here  between  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and 
W.  On  the  north  bank  of  the  Emont  are  two  spacious  caves, 
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of  narrow  wd  diflkuk  entrance,  dug  from  the  solid  rock, 
which  it  is  siqpposed  were  intended  as  places  of  safety  dur- 
ing the  incursions  of  the  Scots.  However  this  may  be,  die 
hitter  also  have  found  it  convenient  to  avail  themselves  of 
similar  precautions  in  tinses  of  Eng^h  invasicms.  Not  long 
smce,  visiting  the  domain  of  Roslin,  I  explored  those  caverns 
which  have  been  excavated  with  incredible  labour,  from  a 
rock  which  overhangs  the  north  Bsk,  about  a  mile  distant 
from  the  castle.  The  largest  is  ninety  feet  long,  and  commu- 
nicates with  the  other  cave,  the  outer  entrance  being  from  the 
byct  of  the  rock  towards  the  river  by  a  ladder  which  was 
drawn  up  and  let  down  at  pleasure.  Those  caverns,  it  is  re- 
ported, have  often  aflForded  shelter  to  the  feimily  and  weaker 
tenantry  of  Roslin*  Happy  it  is  for  the  cause  of  humanity, 
as  well  as  for  die  interests  of  the  two  kingdoms,  that  neither 
these,  nor  other  mutual  defences  are  requisite  for  the  secu- 
rity of  their  respective  inhabitants;-^at  one  common  dirob 
of  national  feeling  beats  responsive  in  every  bosom;— and 
diat  the  stranger  now  searches  uncertainly  for  tfie  border  line, 
which  formerly  was  traced  in  blood  from  Berwick  bay  to  the 
Frith  of  Solway. 

Mau  6M.— •Adjoining  Penrith,  is  an  high  hill  which  eom- 
mands  an  excellent  view  of  die  country,  for  a  wide  circuit. 
The  morning  proving  uncommonly  clear  I  was  induced  at 
an  early  hour  to  ascend  it.  Mid  was  amply  repaid  for  the  ex- 
ertion. The  hill  stands  widiin  a  park,  or  rather,  chase,  be- 
longing to  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale.  Formerly,  it  served  as  a 
look-out,  and  was  a  very  important  station  for  that  purpose. 
On  its  summit  is  a  watch-tower  in  almost  entire  preserva- 
tion. It  is  constructed  with  immensely  thick  walls,  through 
which  are  a  few  loopholes,  the  only  inlets  of  light,  excepting 
at  the  door-entrance.  I  noticed  on  one  of  the  stones  the 
date  of  1719| — but  its  actual  erection  was  probably  at  a 
much  earlier  period.  Similar  towers  are  found  at  intervals 
along  the  whole  extent  of  the  Scotch  and  English  marches. 
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The  view  from  the  height  embraced  no  less  than  seven 
counties;  and  on  every  side  was  terminated  by  a  noble  per- 
q>ective  of  distant  mountains.  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land, with  their  fertile  and  picturesque  tracts  were  spread 
beneath; — beyond,  extended  Lancaster  and  a  part  of  York- 
shire;— ^in  the  east  appeared  the  blue  heights  of  Northum- 
berland and  Durham;  and  far  in  the  norths  the  Cheviot  Hills 
of  Scotland.  The  latter  I  hailed  with  peculiar  sads&ction; 
for  they  seemed  to  be  my  own;  and  to  Caledonia  I  turned 
with  something  at  least  of  the  affection  of  a  step-son. 

Among  the  nearer  objects  in  the  landscape  it  gave  me 
pleasure  to  distinguish  Ulswater; — which  next  to  Keswick,  is 
reputed  to  be  the  prettiest  of  all  the  pretty  lakes  in  this  roman- 
tic region.  I  had  looked  for  it  last  evening,  but  was  prevented 
from  descrying  it,  by  a  mist  which  hung  over  its  surface. 
It  was  now  plainly  perceptible  throughout  its  extent;— its 
^  de^p  line,'  including  ^  promontory,  owek  and  bay,'  being 
marked  with  singular  precision;  and  its  waters,  under  the  ra- 
diance of  the  morning  sun^  presenting  ^  one  burnished  sheet 
of  living  gold.'— 

At  eight  o'clock,  I  left  Penrith  in  the  stage  coach  for 
Hawick,  a  journey  of  sixty  miles.  Between  P.  and  Car- 
lisle the  country  presented  few  objects  of  attention.  In 
general,  its  face  was  diversified  with  rich  long  swells,  most- 
ly well  cultivated.  A  few  patches  of  woodland  appear- 
ed, and  our  road  lay  through  Ing^ewood  Forest,  so  called: 
a  tract,  however,  which  little  deserves  the  appellation.  I  was 
rather  pleased  than  otherwise  with  the  first  view  of  Carlisle. 
Several  large  public  buildings,  which  have  recently  been 
erected,  contribute  to  modernise  somewhat  its  appearance: 
but  still  it  looks  very  old,  as  it  is.  Formerly,  it  was  strong- 
ly fortified; — but  iu  walls,  excepting  on  one  side,  are  in  a 
state  of  decay.  The  portion  which  remains  is  used  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  neighbouring  soil  as  a  garden  wall;  and 
the  fruit  trees  which  they  have  trained  against  it,  thrive 
uncommonly  well.     The   castle   also  which  anciently  was 
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a  fortress  of  great  sdrengtfa,  is  at  present  going  fast  to  ruin: 
only  a  part  of  it  is  kept  in  tolerable  repair,  and  that  for  At 
accommodation  of  a  few  soldiers  who  are  appointed  to  gar* 
rison  it. — As  the  coach  was  delayed  an  hour  at  Carlisle,  I 
employed  the  interval  in  visiting  this  castle  ;^-and  a  more 
venerable  and  imposing  pile  is  hardly  to  be  met  with  in 
Great  Britain.  It  forms  one  great  quadrangle,  the  outer 
circuit  of  its  walls  being  not  less  than  half  a  mile.  The  in- 
closed area  is  now  covered  with  a  turf  of  the  liveliest  vei^ 
dure; — so  fresh  and  smooch  that  no  bowling  green  in  En- 
gland can  surpass  it  in  beauty.  The  matted  ivy  is  seen  creep- 
ing over  its  wall  in  the  wildest  luxuriance,  as  if  to  conceal 
the  ravages  which  time  and  the  tempest  are  continually  avig- 
menting;  and  along  its  ramparts  the  rank  grass  grows  pro- 
fusely, interspersed  with  numberless  wall-flowers,  which  are 
now  in  perfection  and  exhale  the  choicest  fragrance.  The 
castle,  with  a  citadel  which  was  recently  standing,  was  built 
by  William  Rufus;  and  during  the  repairs  which  it  has  un- 
dergone at  successive  periods  since,  the  original  plan  of  its 
construction  has  in  most  respects  been  adhered  to. — Of  the 
many  transactions  which  marks  its  long  and  eventful  history, 
are  of  the  most  painful  and  interesting,  is  the  confinement 
within  its  walls,  of  the  unhappy  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. 
I  looked  into  the  apartments  which  she  occupied;  they  are 
in  a  round  tower,  which,  though  partly  dilapidated,  has  not 
suffered  so  much  as  other  portions  of  the  castle.  Some  lum- 
ber and  a  few  pieces  of  rude  furniture  are  ranged  around 
tfaem;  and  the  walls  and  floor  are  thickly  covered  with  cob- 
webs and  dust.  From  the  battlements  of  the  tower  a  view 
is  obtained  of  the  hills  of  Dumfrieshire  in  Scotland; — objects 
the  sight  of  which  must  have  administered  little  comfort  to 
the  captive,  ill  fated  Queen.  The  ancient  keep  of  the  castle 
remains,  and  a  well  of  great  depth  is  also  shown,  the  work, 
as  it  is  supposed,  of  the  Romans.  Returning  from  the  cas- 
de  I  visited  the  cathedral,  a  venerable  structure,  partly  of 
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Saxon  and  partlf  of  Gothic  architecture.  On  the  scrcena  in 
the  aisles,  J  noticed  some  singular  and  amusing  legendary 
paintings  of  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Anthony,  with  a  dogge- 
rel distich  attached  to  each.  Tumifag  from  these,  I  sought 
the  toinb  of  Paley;  but  I  sought  it  in  vain  among  the  ^  storied 
urns  and  animated  busts,'  which  were  ranged  ostentatiously 
along  the  aisles  and  transepts  of  the  cathedral.  But  is  there 
no  monument  to  Paley?  inquired  I,  of  the  verger  who  attend- 
ed me. — ^  His  ashes  are  under  you,'  he  replied,  and  in  truth 
they  were.  Stepping  aside  I  traced  on  a  plain  gray  slab  in 
the  pavement  on  which  I  had  been  standing,  this  simple  in* 
scriptioD. — ^  Here  lie  interred  the  remains  of  Wm.  Paley,  D. 
D.,  who  died  May  35th,  1805,  aged  63  years.' — ^This  imper- 
fect memorial  is  all  that  marks  the  spot,  which  is  consecra- 
ted by  the  mortal  remains  of  one  of  the  purest  Christians, 
and  soundest  philosophers  of  his  age  and  country.  His 
works  however  survive  him; — and  they  will  abide  an  im- 
perishable record  of  his  worth; — 


-,  moDamentaro,  • 


Quod  DOD  imber  edax,  Don  Aquilo  impoteDs 
Possit  diniere,  aut  innumerabilis 
Annonim  series,  et  fugfa  temporum. 

A  monument,  which 

Nor  years  though  numberless  the  train, 
Nor  flight  of  seasons,  wasting  rain, 
Nor  winds,  that  loud  in  tempest  break, 
Shall  e*er  its  firm  foundation  shake. 

The  famous  Roman  wall  which  was  built  from  sea  to  sea, 
passed  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  Carlisle.  It  is  said  that 
the  city  owes  its  name  to  this  circumstance;  Carlisle  being 
compounded  of  the  Saxon  words  caer  lyeU^  which  mean  a  city 
near  a  wall.  Remains  of  this  stupendous  work  are  very  per- 
ceptible in  the  neighbourhood. 
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Leaving  Carlisle,  another  suge  brought  us  to  Longrtown,  a 
frontier  town,  where  we  stopped  to  dine.  Four  miles  further, 
we  entered  Scotland,  at  a  place  called  the  Scots  Dyke;  leaving 
Gretna  Green,  of  hymeneal  memory,  at  a  little  distance  on  our 
left.  The  stage  to  Langholm  was  delightful; — the  road  lead- 
ing along  the  romantic  windings  of  Eskdale,  and  crossing  its 
pretty  river  some  five  or  six  times  in  the  course  of  as  many 
miles.  What  added  to  its  interest,  was  the  circumstance  of 
its  traversing  the  scene  of  Lady  Hercm's  song  in  Marmion. 
Netherby  Hall  was  passed  a  little  way  distant  on  our  right: 
after  which  we  entered  on  Canobie  Lea  whereon  was  the 
^  racing  and  chasing,'  when  the  fair  Ellen  eloped  wiih  young 
lord  Lochinvar. — It  was  impossible  also  to  forget  the  re- 
nowned Jonny  Armstrong,  in  viewing  spots  rendered  memo- 
rable by  his  exploits;-<-and  approaching  Langholm,  I  did  not 
fail  to  look  out  for  Hallows  Tower,  formerly  the  residence 
of  this  redoubtable  hero. 

Near  Mosspaul,  we  crossed  a  ridge  of  land  which  separates 
the  waters  that  flow  east  and  west.  The  Esk  had  left  us  at 
Langholm;  but  it  sent  on  a  little  branch  which  accompanied 
us  a  few  miles,  and  struggled  hard,  though  in  vain,  to  hold 
out  further.  Its  loss  however  was  not  long  perceived^ — ^for 
soon  another  rill  was  seen  purling  by  the  way  side,  and  pur- 
suing an  opposite  direction.  This  was  the  Teviot,  just  in 
the  conunencement  of  its  course.  I  had  beheld  the  stream 
only  once  before,  and  then  at  Kelso,  where  it  mingles  iu 
waters  with  the  Tweed.  Its  appearance  there  was  very  res- 
pectable;—and  contrasting  it  with  its  present  infantile  aspect, 
it  would  have  required  a  rare  degree  of  physiognomical  skill 
to  have  traced  any  resemblance  in  its  features,  or  other  marks 
of  its  identity.  This  stream  gives  name  to  one  of  the  most 
romantic  dales  in  Scotland,  and  after  dispensing  fertility  and 
beauty  throughout  its  own  course,  and  swelljng  not  a  little 
the  waters  of  the  Tweed,  at  length  enters  the  sea  by  an  out- 
let, an  hundred  miles  di8tan^from  the  mouth  of  the  Esk. 
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Before  reaching  Hawick,  we  crossed  the  Teviot  two  or 
three  times.  The  last  was  by  Branxholm  bridge; — ^the  road 
a  little  before  having  passed  within  a  few  yards  of  Branxholm 
castle,  or  more  properly,  house.  This  is  the  Branksome  of 
Walter  Scott.  Its  situation  he  has  well  described;  being,  as 
he  says,  ^  upon  a  steep  bank,  surrounded  by  the  Teviot,  and 
flanked  by  a  deep  ravine,  formed  by  a  precipitous  brook/ 
In  point  of  size,  it  must  have  been  greatly  reduced  since 
the  days  of  Magaret  of  Branksome;  and  the  various  altera- 
tions which  it  has  undergone  have  left  it  little  of  the  cas- 
tellated form,  excepting  one  square,  massive  tower.  It  still, 
however,  is  a  spacious  structure,  having  much  of  comfort, 
though  nothing  of  elegance  in  its  appearance. 

Opposite  to  Branxholm  is  a  hill  which  the  poet^s  fancy  has 
marvellously  magnified  into  a  mountain.  It  is  the  same 
which  he  introduces  as  conferring  with  *  Teviot's  tide,*  in 
that  whimsical  colloquy  between  the  river  and  mountain  spi- 
rits described  in  the  First  Canto  to  the  *  Lay.'— 

On  the  borders  of  the  barony  we  beheld  the  confluence  of 
the  Borthwick  and  Teviot  waters.— -Leaving  this,  we  pass- 
ed Goldiland  ruins; — and  a  ride  of  two  miles  more  brought 
us,  late  in  the  evening,  to  Hawick. 

May  7th, — At  an  early  hour,  the  coach  was  agiiin  on  the 
road.  The  morning  light  showed  imperfectly,  as  we  drove 
from  Hawick,  an  artificial  eminence  which  Scott  refers  to,  as 


-  the  moathill's  mouad 


Where  Druid  fomiB  once  flitted  romid. 

It  is  conjectured  to  be  a  remain  of  Celtic  antiquity;  and,  if 
so,  was  probably  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  general  councik 
from  the  adjacent  clans.  Similar  heaps  are  not  infrequ^t 
in  north  Britain.  Approaching  Selkirk,  we  crossed  Philip- 
haugh,  memorable  as  the  battle  ground  between  the  parlia- 
ment forces  and  those  of  kbg  Charles,  when  the  latter,  under 
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lord  Dundee  were  routed  after  a  short  but  .very  Uoody  ac- 
tion, 

A  little  beyond  Selkiric,  we  came  in  sight  of  Ettrick,  an« 
other  of  those  classic  streams  which  are  the  pride  of  die 
JLowlands.  We  next  entered  Tweeddale  and  drove  for  some 
milts  along  it,  crossing  the  river  in  two  places.  Of  die  streams 
which  subs^quendy  met  us,  were  ^e  Gala,  Lugate  and 
Herist  Waters,*  which  contributed  much  to  vary  and  beau* 
tify  the  isonlscape. 

Our  road  at  length  brought  us  to  Half  Law  Kiln; — a  place 
which  the  Romans  are  said  to  have  occupied,  as  a  military 
station.  Traces  of  a  camp,  I  was  told^  are  very  visible:— 
but  not  having  Monkbams  at  my  side,  nor  his  ^  Essay  of 
Castrametation'  in  my  hands,  I  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to 
distinguish  them.  Shordy  however,  a  more  interesting  ob- 
ject appeared.  This  was  Borthwick  Casde,  formerly  a 
princeljT  fabric,  and  venerable  in  decay.  Once,  it  was  a 
place  of  shelter  to  injured  royalty,  and  op^ied  its  gates  to  the 
unfortunate  Queen  Mary  after  the  batde  of  Carberry  Hill; 
and  once  too,  its  walls  imprisoned  the  same  pxincess  when 
Bothweli  succeeded  in  intercepting  her  cm  her  route  fix»n 
Dumbarton. 

From  this  place  during  the  remaining  twelve  miles  of  the 
journey,  every  object  showed  diat  we  were  approaching  the 
proud  metropolis  of  die  north. — Cots  and  farm-houses,  lodges 
and  mansions,  handets  and  villages  crowded  the  landscape 
in  every  direction.  Passengers  ako  on  horse  and  foot,  and 
carriages  of  various  descriptions,— post-chaises,  gigs,  socia- 
bles, barouches, — began  to  throng  the  way.  Descending 
Dalkeith  hill  we  entered  Mid  Lothian,  the  garden  of  Edin- 
,burgh;  and  to  me  its  fertile  fields  and  green  parks  and  lordly 
manors  seemed  arrayed  in  new  beauty.    At  length,  Arthur's 

*  The  Scotch  apply  the  tenn  Water,  to  express  a  second-rate  stream; 
a  third-rate,  they  call  BurD;a8  Leith  Water^  Bannock  Bum 
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Seat  was  descried  towering  above  the  *  Gude  Town;'  and 
to  the  left^  appeared  the  gray  ramparts  of  the  castle.  A  near- 
er approach  discovered  Nelson's  column  crowning  the  sum- 
mit of  Calton:—- St.  Andrew's  spire,  and  the  towers  of  St 
Giles  and  the  Tron  next  peered  through  the  surrounding 
haze;  and  last,  though  not  least,  the  turrets  of  Holyrood 
glanced  oo  the  eye  as  the  coach  drove  into  a  suburb  of  the 
city.  Emerging  from  the  Old  Town,  we  entered  on  the 
magnificent  bridge  which  connects  it  with  the  New,  and 
soon  arrived  in  front  of  the  Register  office.  Here  I  alight- 
ed, and  having  found  a  porter,  proceeded  on  foot  along 
Prince's  street.  A  turn  to  the  right  brought  me  further  into 
the  centre  of  the  city;  and  after  a  minute's  walk,  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  reentering  my  lodgings  at  the  comer  of  north 
Hanover  and  George  Streets.  B« 

Art.  III. — A  Discourse  on  the  Religion  of  the  Indian  tribes 
of  North  America.  By  S.  F.  Jarvis,  D.  D.  New  York, 
1820. 

Our  literati  whose  taste  for  research  leads  them  to  inves- 
tigate the  state  of  our  country,  in  ages  that  are  long  since 
gone  by,  have  little  on  which  to  employ  their  attention.  Our 
land  has  not,  like  some  European  countries  been  marked  by 
the  vestiges  of  Roman  renown,  or  Gothick  taste,  and  offers 
no  revokitions  in  governments  or  monument  of  literature. 
In  the  only  subject  which  it  presents,  the  Indian  history, 
character,  and  manners,  almost  the  sole  information  which 
can  be  obtained,  arises  from  the  personal  observation  of  those 
individuals  who  have  mingled  with  that  singular  race  of  men. 
In  the  pamphlet  under  review.  Dr.  Jarvis  has  attempted,  by 
collecting  and  weighing  the  testimonies  of  different  travellers 
relative  to  the  religion  of  the  Indians,  to  furnish  some  assis- 
tance towards  the  delineation  of  that  most  important  feature 
of  their  moral  character. 

It  would  he  weU,  perhaps,  for  the  scientific,  could  rules 
of  philosophizing,  capable  of  an  exact  application,  and,  in 
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some  measure,  similar  to  those  which  Newton  prescribed 
to  the  natund  philosopher,  be  introduced  into  literary  spe* 
culatioDs.  How  many  finely  spun  theories,  and  ingem^ns 
hypotheses,  resting  on  facts,  toCaHy  inadequate  to  support 
them,  would  then  sink  into  nothing.  Among  them  we  Uiink 
might  be  numbered  the  opinion,  that  the  Indians  of  North 
America,  are  descendants  of  the  ten  tribes  of  IsradL  This 
hypothesis  Dr.  Jarvis  refutes,  by  adducing  a  comparison  of 
the  Hebrew  language,  with  that  of  the  Indians. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  this  discourse,  is  to  prove 
that  the  religion  of  the  Indians,  exhibits  traces  of  that  pri- 
meval  worship  and  belief,  which  existed  among  all  mankind 
in  the  early  ages,  and  thus  to  show  that  these  remote  wan- 
derers, form  a  part  of  the  family,  by  whom  the  eardi  was 
peopled.  The  veneration  of  one  Supreme  Being,  attended 
with  the  corrupt  worship  of  inferior  divinities,  marks  the 
first  departure  of  all  natiiuis  from  the  true  faith,  and  still  ' 
prevails  among  the  Indians,  not  only  of  the  continent,  but 
also  of  the  West  Indian  islands.  They  have  abstained  from 
that  grosser  ididatry,  which  characterised  the  subsequent  de- 
clensions of  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  world. 

Another  tie  of  moral  affinity  between  tlu*  nations  of  the  two 
hemispheres,  is  to  be  found  in  their  common  belief  of  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  On  this  subject, 
the  ideas  of  the  Indians  are,  certainly,  not  very  elevated;  and 
their  expectations  of  future  happiness  are  confined  to  the 
mmquil  enjoyment  of  those  pleasures,  which  are  calculated 
to  delight  the  senses. 

It  is  easy  to  suppose,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  primeval 
religion  might  be  distorted  by  tradition,  while  many  of  its 
external  rites  continued  the  same.  Among  die  latter  may 
be  considered  that  of  sacrifice,  which  prevailed  in  the  early 
ages,  among  all  nations,  and  is  to  be  found  among  the  In- 
dians. The  reasoning  of  Dr.  Jarvis,  as  to  the  origin  of  diis 
institution,  has,  we  think,  considerable  force. 
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^  That  the  practice  of  sacrifice,  as  an  expiation  for  sin, 
formed  a  prominent  feature  in  the  religion  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  old  world,  is  a  truth  too  well  known  to  require  proof. 
That  it  formed  a  part  of  the  patriarchal  .religion  is  equally 
evident)  and  that  it  must  have  been  of  divine  institution  will, 
I  think,  be  admitted,  after  a  very  little  reflection.  The  ear- 
liest instance  of  worship,  recorded  in  the  Hcdy  Scriptures,  is 
the  sacrifice  offered  by  Cain  and  Abel,  at  a  period  when  no 
permission  had  yet  been  given  to  eat  animid  food,  and  no 
pretext  could  have  possibly  presented  iuelf  to  the  mind  of 
man  for  taking  the  life  of  any  of  the  creatures  of  God.  It 
is  equally  inconceivable,  that  by  any  deduction  of  unassisted 
reason,  the  mind  could  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that 
to  destroy  a  part  of  creation,  could  be  acceptable  to  tiie 
Creator;  much  less,  that  it  could  be  viewed  as  an  act  of  ho- 
mage. The  difficulty  is  still  greater,  when  it  is  considered 
that  this  was  intended  as  an  expiation  for  the  sins  of  the  of- 
ferer. How  could  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  an  animal 
be  looked  upon  as  an  atonement  for  the  offences  which  man 
had  committed  against  his  Maker?  This  would  have  been 
to  make  an  act  at  which  nature  would  at  once  have  involunta- 
rily shuddered,  the  expiation  of  anotiier  act  which  might  not 
in  itself  be  so  hurtful  or  so  barbarous. 

^  This  reasoning  is  further  strengthened  by  the  next  in- 
stance of  worship  recorded  in  the  Bible.  When  Noah  had 
descended  from  the  Ark,  the  first  act  of  a  religious  naturt 
which  he  performed,  was  to  build  an  altar  and  to  offer  sacri- 
fice. Human  reason  would  have  dictated  a  course  of  con- 
duct direcdy  opposite;  for  it  would  have  told  him  not  to  di- 
minish the  scanty  remnant  of  life;  especially  when  the  earth 
was  already  covered  with  the  victims  which  had  perished  in 
the  mighty  waste  of  waters. 

^  But  if  of  divine  institution,  the  question  then  arises,  what 
was  the  reason  of  the  institution?  Every  intelligent  being 
proposes  to  himself  some  end— some  design  to  be  accom- 
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plished  by  his  actions.  What,  then,  with  reverence  let  it  be 
asked,  was  the  design  of  God? 

^  To  the  Christian  the  solution  of  this  inquiry  is  not  diffi- 
cult* He  has  learned,  that  in  the  secret  counsels  of  almigh- 
ty wisdom,  the  death  of  die  Messiah  was  essential  for  the 
salvation  of  man;  that  in  his  death,  the  first  of  our  race  was 
as  much  interested  as  he  will  be,  Mfho  will  listen  to  the  last 
stroke  oi  departing  time;  that  it  was  necessary,  therefore,  to 
establish  a  representation  of  diis  great  event  as  a  sign  of  the 
future  blessing;  in  order  to  keep  alive  the  hopes  and  the  ex- 
pectations of  men;  and  that  this  was  effected  by  the  slaugh- 
ter of  an  innocent  animal,  whose  life  was  in  the  blood,  and 
whose  Uood  poured  out  was  the  symbol  of  His  death,  who 
offered  himself  a  ransom  for  the  sins  of  men.^ 

^  To  find  the  same  practice  prevailing  among  all  the  Indian 
tribes  of  America,  a  practice  deriving  its  origin,  not  from 
any  dictate  of  nature,  or  form  the  deductions  of  reason,  but 
restMog  solely  upoa  the  positive  institution  of  God,  affords 
the  most  triumphant  evidence,  that  they  sprang  from  the 
common  parent  of  mankind,  and  that  their  religion,  like  that 
of  all  other  heathen  nations,  is  derived  by  a  gradual  dete- 
rioration from  that  of  Noah.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  be 
seen,  that  they  are  far  from  having  sunk  to  the  lowest  round 
on  the  scale  of  corruption.  With  the  exception  of  the  Mex- 
icans, their  religious  rites  have  a  character  of  mildness  which 
we  should  elsewhere  seek  in  vain.' 

The  organization  of  society  is  so  imperfect  among  the  In- 
dians, that  we  could  not  expect  to  find  the  priesthood  estab- 
lished as  a  separate  office  among  them,  so  distinctly  as 
among  ancient  nations,  who  were  more  civilized;  but,  while 
each  individual  performs  private  sacrifices,  we  may  trace 
the  patriarchal  form  of  the  civil  ruler  being  clothed  with 
the  public  sacerdotal  character. 

The  last  feature  of  resemblance  which  Dr.  Jarvis  traces 
between  the  religion  of  the  Indians,  and  that  of  the  nations 
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of  the  old  world,  while  the  primitive  fmith  wts  preserved  in 
one  nation,  and  was  but  partially  corrupted  among  the  rest, 
consists  in  those  arts  of  witchcraft*,  which  are  practised  by 
the  Indian  conjurers. 

*  The  power,  then,  of  these  impostors,  is  supposed  to  con- 
sist, in  the  miraculous  cure  of  diseases,  the  procuring  of 
rain,  and  other  temporal  blessings,  in  the  same  supernatural 
manner — the  miraculous  infliction  of  punishment  upon  the 
subjects  of  their  displeasure — and  the  foretelling  of  future 
events.  It  will  immediately  be  seen,  that  these  are,  in  fact, 
the  characteristics  of  the  prophetic  office;  those,  I  mean, 
which  are  external,  which  produce,  therefore,  a  lasting  im- 
pression upon  the  senses  of  men,  and  from  the  force  of  ocu- 
lar tradition,  would  naturally  be  pretended  to,  even  after  the 
power  of  God  was  withdrawn. 

*  That  true  prophets  had  such  power,  is  evident  from  the 
whole  tenor  of  Sacred  History.  On  their  power  of  predic- 
ting future  events,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell;  but  it  will  be 
seen,  that  there  is  a  striking  analogy  between  the  pretensions 
of  the  Indian  impostors,  and  the  miracles  wrought  by  the 
prophets.  We  have  seen,  that  the  former  assume  the  pow- 
er of  curing  or  inflicting  diseases  by  supernatural  means. 
We  find  the  prophets  curing  or  inflicting  the  most  inveterate 
diseases,  by  a  word,  by  a  touch,  by  washing,  and  other  means 
naturally  the  most  inadequate.*  We  have  seen  that  the  In- 
dian impostors  pretend  to  foretel  drought  or  rain.  So,  Eli- 
jah the  Tishbite  said  to  Ahab,  ^  As  the  Lord  God  of  Israel 
liveth^  before  whom  I  stand,  there  shall  not  be  dew  nor  rain 
these  years,  but  according  to  my  word.'f  And  again,  the 
same  prophet,  when  there  was  no  appearance  of  change  in 
the  heavens,  said  to  die  King,    '  Get  thee  up,  eat  and  drink, 

'''  Thus  Naamao  was  cared  of  his  leprosy  by  £lifha>  and  the  same  dis- 
ease inflicted  by  the  prophet  on  his  servant  Gehasi.    2  Kinj^,  ?. 
f  I  Kin^,  xvii.  J. 
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Car  there  is  a  sound  of  abundance  of  rain.'*  We  have  seen, 
that  among  the  Indians,  the  conjurers  pretend  to  inflict  pu- 
nishment on  their  enemiA  by  supernatural  means.  So  we 
read  of  a  true  prophet,  that  he  commanded  fire  to  descend 
from  heaven  and  consume  the  soldiers  who  were  sent  by  the 
King  of  Israel  to  take  him*f 

We  have  not  room  for  the  insertion  of  Dr.  Jarvis's  view 
of  the  existence  of  this  prophetic  spirit  among  the  Gentile 
nations,  while  as  yet  they  were  not  wholly  cut  off  from  the 
patriarchal  church,  and  of  those  arts  of  divination  to  which 
they  resorted,  when  the  divine  influence  was  withdrawn. 
We  only  insert  his  conclusion. 

*  In  proportion,  then,  as  Idolatry  increased,  the  prophetic 
spirit  in  the  patriarchal  church,  was  gradually  withdrawn. 
While  the  true  God  was  worshipped,  even  though  in  absurd 
connexion  with  Idols,  the  divine  influence  was  sometimes 
communicated.  But  being  gradually  more  and  more  fre- 
quently denied,  the  prophets  had  recourse  to  the  supersti- 
tious ob8er\'ances  of  divination  and  judicial  astrology.  And 
as  Idolatry,  in  its  downward  course,  at  length  lost  sight  of 
the  Creator,  and  worshipped  only  the  creatures,  so  the  pro- 
phetic office  degenerated  into  the  arts  by  which  imposters 
preyed  upon  the  superstition  of  the  ignorant.' 

According  to  Dr.  Jarvis's  theory,  it  cannot  be  determined 
that  the  Indians  are  emigrants  from  any  particular  nation  of 
the  old  world,  as  he  supposes  them  to  be  one  of  those  migh- 
ty streams,  which,  not  very  long  after  the  deluge,  began  to 
pour  their  separated  currents  throughout  the  habitable  world. 
He  thinks  that  this  accoimts  for  the  uniformity  of  their  re- 
ligion, for  the  distinct  structure  of  their  languages,  and  for 
that  degree  of  similarity  in  their  character  which  extends  as 
well  through  the  southern  as  the  northern  continent. 

♦  I  Krogs,  xriii.  41.        $2  King^s,  1.  10. 1?. 
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The  piety  of  Dr«  Jairis  has  led  him  to  express  an  opi« 
luon  which  seems  to  be  perfectly  jast,  that  the  mild  charac- 
ter of  Indian  heathenism,  is  favoiAable  to  the  introduction 
of  Christianity.  Stronger  obstacles  will  perhaps  be  found 
in  their  ignorance,  their  roving  and  barbarous  mode  of  life, 
and  their  practice  of  savage  warfitre.  Yet  even  these  impe- 
diments may  be  overcome  by  pious  zeal,  under  the  Divine 
blessing,  and  education,  civilization,  peace,  and  Christianity 
may  be  offered  and  accepted. 

A  large  body  of  Notes,  in  the  form  of  extracts,  and  ob- 
servations, accompanies  this  discourse,  and  considerably  ex- 
ceeds its  bulk.  The  author  appears  to  have  made  an  ex- 
tensive and  accurate  examination  of  many  different  works 
on  the  subject  of  the  Indians,  and  the  views  which  he  has 
deduced  are  just  and  luminous.  Tet,  while  this  pamphlet 
is  respectable,  it  has  not,  we  think,  any  pretensions  to  be  pro- 
found, and  it  furnishes  another  evidence,  that  literature  can- 
not be  prosecuted  to  the  best  advantage,  unless  it  be  made 
a  principal  business  of  life.  S. 

1 

Art.  IV. — Remarks  on  *  Volney^e  view  of  the  soil  and  cH^ 
mate  of  the  United  States. 

Scarcely  any  work,  descriptive  of  our  country,  has  had 
a  more  extensive  circulation  than  the  one  above  mentioned. 
This  makes  it  necessary  that  any  errors  or  mistakes  which 
may  be  in  that  work,  should  be  corrected,  to  prevent  their  be- 
ing perpetuated.  Mr.  Brown  the  judicious  American  trans- 
lator of  Volney's  View,  has  noted  a  considerable  number  of 
those  errors;  but  there  are  others  which  cither  escaped  his 
notice,  or  he  did  not  possess  sufficient  local  knowledge  of  all 
parts  of  the  country  described  to  correct  them. 

It  may  be  useful,  even  at  this  late  day,  to  point  out  some 
which  he  has  omitted,  more .  especially  as  several  of  them 
have  been  transcribed  into  popular  works;  and  thus,  if  some 
means  are  not  taken  to  prevent  it,  they  will  be  extensively 
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disseminated  and  long  perpetuated.  Those  errors,  it  is  true, 
are  not  generally  very  important;  but  being  errors,  the  chance 
of  their  being  continued  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  pre- 
vented. 

The  first  I  shall  notice  is  contained  in  page  eighteen  of 
the  Philadelphia  edition  of  1804.  In  the  preceding  page 
Mr.  Volney,  speaking  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  says, 
^  The  people  of  the  maritime  provinces  are  accustomed  to 
distinguish  this  space  by  the  names  of  the  Backcountry,  the 
Backwoods,  the  Wilderness,  or  more  fancifully  the  Western 
country.  I  had  scarcely  passed,  he  adds,  the  Allegany  when 
I  heard  this  phrase  applied,  by  the  dwellers  on  the  Great 
Kenhawa  and  the  Ohio,  to  the  maritime  country,'  and  he 
goes  (m  to  make  some  reflections  on  so  remarkable  a  fact. 
But  Mr.  Volney  is  certainly  mistaken  in  the  fact  itself. 
Persons  who  have  lived  many  years  on  the  Kenhawa  and 
Ohio,  assert  they  never  heard  the  phrase  applied  there,  as 
Mr.  Volney  has  stated,  nor  do  they  believe  the  idea  ex- 
pressed by  it  ever  occurred  to  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
that  country.  It  will  appear  presently,  from  some  quotations 
from  his  work,  and  the  remarks  which  will  be  made  upon 
them,  that  Mr.  Volney,  from  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  our 
language,  or  some  other  cause,  sometimes  put  a  very  errone- 
ous constructicm  on  what  he  heard. 

In  page  mneteen  he  tells  us  the  vine,  in  the  Western  coun- 
try, climbs  to  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet^  When 
Mr.  Volney  errs  he  generally  goes  beyond  the  truth;  but  in 
this  case  he  has  fallen  short  of  it.  He  would  in  this  case 
have  been  near  the  truth  had  he  told  us  that  the  vine,  in  that 
country,  climbs  to  the  height  of  from  twenty  to  sevtnty-five 
or  eighty  feet. 

In  page  twenty,  he  tells  us  very  correctly,  that  some  of 
the  western  mountains  are  ^  distinguished  by  their  rapid 
slopes  and  the  narrowness  of  their  summits,'  but  in  a  note 
he  adds,  ^  it  is  on  the  summits  however,  that  the  Indians,  and 

VOL.  II.  F 
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after  them  the  Americans,  have  traced  their  paths  or  roads. 
One  of  the  most  striking  specimens  of  this  kind  of  road  is 
to  be  found  on  Gauly-ridge  among  the  Kenhawa  mountains. 
This  ridge  is  not  fifteen  feet  broad  in  the  course  of  a  mile, 
while  there  is  a  perpendicular  descent^  on  either  side^  of  six  or 
seven  hundred  feet.'  If  this  description  were  correct,  tins 
would  be  the  most  extraordinary  curiosity  in  North  Ameri- 
ca. A  natural  wall,  a  mile  in  length,  fifteen  feet  thick,  and 
six  or  seven  hundred  feet  high,  would  be  more  astonishing 
than  the  Natural  Bridge,  or  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  But  no 
Such  place  exists  as  Mr.  Volney  here  describes.  The  ridge 
which  he  refers  to  is  very  narrow  at  the  top  and  the  sides 
are  very  steep,  but  far  from  being  perpendicular.  Mr.  VoU 
aey,  it  is  believed,  is  also  mistaken  when  he  says  the  IndiaoB 
traced  their  paths  on  the  summits  of  these  moimtaias.  Their 
padis,  so  far  as  the  writer  of  this  article  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  ascertaining,  were  traced  along  the  valleys,  and  not 
on  the  summits  of  the  ridges;  and  certain  it  is  that  at  die 
particular  place  Mr.  Volney  describes  die  road  does  not  fol- 
low the  trace  of  an  Indian  path. 

In  pa^  twenty-nine,  he  tells  us  very  correcdy,  diat  die 
Blue  ridge  ^  is  detached  from  the  great  bow  or  knot  of  die> 
Allegany,'  and,  ^  is  the  immediate  elongation  of  this  chain  in 
coming  from  the  south;'  but  adds  that  ^  it  crosses  James'  river 
idx>ve  the  junction  of  its  two  higher  ridges,  the  Patowmac 
above  the  Shanandoah,  and  the  Susquehannah  above  Harrifr- 
burg.'  We  suspect  there  must  be,  in  diis  sentence,  some 
error  of  the  translator  or  of  the  press.  Part  of  it  is  unintellU 
^ble^  and  part  of  it  not  only  contrary  to  fact,  but  to  Volney's 
own  ideas  expressed  in  other  parts  of  his  book.  The  Blue 
ridge,  it  is  well  known  crosses  James'  river  just  behw  its 
two  principal  branches-^^iiie  Patowmac  ngt  ^  above'  but  im- 
mediately below  where  that  river  receives  the  Shanandoah^ 
and  it  crosses  the  Susquehannah  not  above,  but  considerably 
beiow  Harrisburgh. 
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In  page  thirty,  we  are  told  the  north  mountain  *  detaches 
itself  also  from  the  great  bow  of  the  Allegany,  and  holding 
a  course  xvcetward^  but  parallel  to  the  former,  traverses  the 
higher  branches  of  James'  river,'  &c.  I  suspect  that  here 
also  there  is  an  error  of  the  press  or  of  the  translator.  Vol* 
Bey  probably  wrote,  or  intended  to  write,  that  the  North 
mountain  holds  its  course  eastward.  It  would  have  been  more 
correct  however  to«have  written  n^th  eastward;  for  that,  a$ 
is  well  known,  is  the  general  course  of  that  mountain. 

In  the  thirty-third  page,  Mr.  Volney  informs  us  that  among 
the  mountains  which  he  passed  through  from  Staunton  to 
Greenbriar,  are  the  warm,  the  hot,  and  the  red  springs.  It 
is  not  easy  to  ascertain  what  spring  he  here  means  by  the 
red  spring,  as  there  is  no  spring  of  that  name  along  the  road 
which  he  travelled.  There  is  a  red  spring  in  the  county  of 
Monroe;  but  Mr.  Volney  did  not  pass  very  near  to  it.  He 
however  must  have  passed  the  white  sulphur— a  spring  more 
resorted  to  in  the  watering  season  than  any  other  in  Virgi- 
nia;  but  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  diat  it  is  that  which  he 
denominated  the  red-spring.  It  is  strange  however  that  be 
should  not  mention  so  noted  a  spring  as  the  white  sulphur, 
especially  as  the  road  he  travelled  passed  within  a  few  feet 
of  die  spring  itself.  In  describing  the  warm  spring  he  says 
^  it  rises  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  valley  shaped  like  a  funnel, 
and  eoHiy  perceived  to  be  the  water  of  an  extinguished  vol- 
cano. It  is  believed  no  person  but  Volney  himself  ever 
'  percdved,'  this  water.  There  are  certainly  no  indications  at 
die  place  of  any  such  thing.  Besides,  a  spring  issuing  out  of 
die  water  of  even  an  extinguished  volcano,  is  a  phenomenon,  it 
is  supposed,  not  as  yet  seen  any  where.  Surely  a  water  is 
one  of  the  last  paces  in  the  world  in  which  we  would  expect 
to  find  a  spring. 

In  the  page  last  quoted  we  are  also  told  that  ^  west  of  the 
Allegany,  towards  the  vale  of  the  Ohio,  there  are  many  re- 
markable hilts.  The  first  of  these  called  Reynick,  and  the 
high  Ballentines,  eight  miles  west  of  Greenbrier,  appears 
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to  me  as  lofty,  though  not  so  broad,  as  the  Blue  ridge.'  Tlie 
author  has  crowded  into  this  last  sentence  more  mistakesy 
than  I  recollect  to  have  ever  noticed  in  a  sentence  of  the 
same  length.  It  is  also  in  one  respect  extremely  vague  and 
indefinite.  What  does  Mr.  Volney  mean  here  by  Green- 
brier?* Is  it  Greenbrier  river,  or  Greenbrier  county,  or 
Greenbrier  court-house?  Probably  he  means  the  latter.  If 
so,  he  ought  to  have  said  Lewisburgh,  for  that  is  the  name 
of  the  village  where  Greenbrier  Court-house  stands.  Now 
for  his  mistakes.  He  evidently  speaks  of  Re3mick,  and  the 
High  Ballentines,  as  one  mountain.  But  those  he  means  are 
not  one,  but  two  distinct  mountains.  He  farther  says  ,  it  ap- 
pears as  lofty,  though  not  so  broad  as  the  Blue-ridge.'  If 
the  two  mountains,  he  here  refers  to,  are  considered  sepa- 
rately, neither  of  them  is  half  so  high  as  the  Blue-ridge;  but 
considered  as  one  mountain,  they  may  be  almost  as  high,  for 
they  stand  like  terraces — the  base  of  the  second  being  almost 
as  high  as  the  top  of  the  first.  If  we  consider  those  two 
mountains  as  one,  as  Volney  has  done,  they  are  certainly 
broader  than  the  Blue-ridge  generally  is,  or  than  it  is  where 
Mr.  Volney  crossed  it.  The  most  extraordinary  thing  how- 
ever in  this  sentence  is,  that  Mr.  Volney  has  entirely  mis- 
taken the  names  of  those  mountains.  The  name  of  the  first 
is  the  Brushy  ridge,  being  a  projection  or  elongation  of 
Muddy-Creek  mountain.  The  name  of  the  second  is  the 
Meadow  mountain.  At  the  time  Volney  passed  through 
that  country  there  lived  at  the  foot,  or  rather  on  the  side  of 
the  Brushy  ridge,  a  man  whose  name  was  Renick,  and  there 
lived  near  the  foot  of  the  Meadow  mountain  a  man  whose 
name  was  Hugh  Ballentine.  Mr.  Volney  then  was  probably 
led  into  his  mistake  in  the  following  manner.  Some  person 
giving  him  directions  of  the  road  he  was  to  travel,  told  him 
that  after  going  a  certain  distance  he  would  pass  Renick's, 
and  going  on  two  or  diree  miles  farther  he  would  pass  Hugh 
Ballentine's.     Volney  travelling  on  the  distance  first  men- 
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tioned^  found  himself  ascending  a  mountain,  and  though,  that 
was  what  was  intended  "by  ^  Rennick's'  and  going  on  two  or 
three  miles  farther  found  himself  ascending  another  lofty 
elevation;  this  he  concluded  roust  be  what  was  intended 
by  the  second  name  which  had  been  mentioned  to  him,  and 
changing  the  christian  name  Hugh  into  the  adjective  High, 
he  metamorphosed  Hugh  Ballentine  into  the  *  High  Ballen- 
tines.  This  was  certainly  a  very  ludicrous  blunder,  and  the 
man  who  could  commit  it,  is  evidently  entitled  to  less  confi- 
dence in  his  statements  as  a  traveller,  than  we  might  other- 
wise be  disposed  to  repose  in  them.  A  few  sentences  far- 
ther on,  we  are  told  *'  The  Gauley  ridge  originates  among 
the  fountains  of  the  Great  Ktnhawa.  This  is  a  mistake. 
Gauley  mountain  crosses  the  Great  Kenhawa,  where  it  is 
called  New-river  a  little  above  the  Great  falls  and  several 
hundred  miles  below  its  source.  The  fountains  of  the 
Great  Kenhawa  are  in  mountains  distinct  and  far  distant 
from  the  Gauley  ridge.  This  shows  what  vague  and  indefi- 
nite conceptions  Mr.  Volney  sometimes  formed,  and  what 
little  pains  he  sometimes  took  to  obtain  accurate  and  distinct 
information.  In  the  46th  page  we  are  told  that  in  the  coun- 
try round  Pittsburgh,  on  the  Ohio,  in  the  district  of  Green- 
brier, on  the  Kenhawa  and  throughout  Kentucky,  an  ex- 
amination always  leads  to  the  grand  calcareous  foundation.^ 
This  assertion  is  much  too  broad.  The  *'  calcareous  foun- 
dation' is  found  only  in  a  small  part  of  the  extensive  territo- 
ry included  in  the  county  of  Greenbrier.  It  is  found  no 
where  on  the  Kenhawa;  it  is  found  only  in  a  part  of  Ken- 
tucky. A  great  proportion  of  what  is  called  the  wilderness, 
in  that  state  shows  no  calcareous  rock.  There  are  likewise 
extensive  districts  along  the  Ohio  where  it  is  not  found. 

In  pages  51  and  52  we  are  told  that  there  is  a  calcareous 
region  between  the  Blue-ridge  and  North  Mountain,  which 
extends  from  the  Delaware  about  Easton  to  the  great  bow 
of  the  Allegany.     This  is  tolerably  correct;  but  he  adds 
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^  The  county  of  Botetount,  which  occupies  the  latter  regioS| 
is  called  the  limestone  tountryy  because  it  supplies  with  that 
material,  all  the  country  east  of  the  Blue  ridge,  where  none 
is  to  be  found.'  There  is  doubtless  limestone  in  Botetount 
county;  but  it  is  not  so  universally  aAiundant  in  that  county 
as  in  many  others  above  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  Botetount  has 
never  by  way  of  eminence,  been  csdled  the  limestone  county, 
nor  has  it  ever  supplied  the  country  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
with  that  material  to  any  considerable  extent.  It  is  moreo- 
ver very  strange  that  Mr.  Volney  did  not  know,  that  east  of 
the  Blue  Ridge,  a  vein  of  limestone  extends  quite  across 
Virginia,  from  which  the  upper  counties  east  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  obtain  almost  all  the  lime  they  use.  There  are  some 
other  statements  of  Mr.  Volney,  which  might  be  noticed;  such 
as  his  assertion  that  Col.  Lewis  of  Point  pleasant,  was  a  re- 
lation  of  Gen.  Washington;  and  his  assertion,  in  page  twen- 
ty-six, that  he  was  ^  enabled  in  various  situations,  to  make  ac- 
curate measurements  of  our  mountains,  and  then  proceeding 
to  give  measurements  none  of  which  it  would  seem  were 
made  by  him.  But  I  will  not  detain  my  readers  with  these 
matters* 

Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Volncy's  work  is  a  valuable  onej 
and  although  there  are  in  it  a  great  many  mistakes,  yet  he 
certainly  collected,  during  the  short  time  he  was  among  us, 
a  great  deal  of  information  respecting  our  country;  and  has 
given  new  and  interesting  views  of  some  subjects  to  which 
we  Americans,  had  scarcely  before  turned  our  attention.  G* 

Art.  V. — Description  of  the  State  Capitol  of  Pennsylva" 
niay  now  building  at  Harrisburg. 
[mtiUi  an  eDgraFing.] 

Soon  after  the  Legblature  of  Pennsylvania,  made  choice 
of  Harrisburg,  as  the  seat  of  government,  a  ten  acre  lot  of 
ground  was  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  thereon, 
suitable  buildings  to  acconunodate  both  houses  of  the  gene- 
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ral  assembly,  and  the  various  departments  of  Government* 
The  neighbourhood  of  Harrisburg,  fortunately  offered  a 
most  appropriate  spot  for  this  purpose,  an  eminence  of 
moderate  height  a  little  to  die  north  of  the  built  part  of  the 
borough,  from  which  the  eye  takes  in  almost  at  one  glance, 
a  view  of  the  whole  town  below;  an  extensive  prospect  of 
the  river  Susquehanna,  which  is  here  a  mile  in  breadth,  and 
peculiarly  romantic  and  beautiful;  a  noble  bridge,  stretching 
on  twelve  broad  arches  across  this  wide  stream;  several  vil- 
lages scattered  up  and  down  its  fertile  and  well  cultivated 
banks,  and  on  the  north  a  line  of  blue  hills,  covered  with 
wood,  the  uniformity  of  which  is  only  broken  by  a  single 
gap,  through  which  the  river  passes,  and  which  forms  one 
of  the  finest  features  of  this  extensive  and  diversified  land- 
scape. 

The  situation  is  at  once  picturesque,  commanding  and 
healthful,  ^nd  will,  by  its  superior  height,  exhibit  the  public 
buildings  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  show  them  at  a  dis* 
tayice  of  many  miles,  as  objects  of  great  magnitude  and  con- 
spicuous beauty. 

The  county  of  Dauphin,  having  very  comfortably  accom- 
modated the  legislature,  on  its  arrival,  in  their  new 
Courthouse,  no  effectual  steps  were  taken  until  last  year,  for 
the  completion  of  a  Capitol,  although  the  two  wings  had  for 
a  long  while  been  built  for  the  offices  of  the  secretary  of  the 
commonwealth,  the  treasurer,  auditor  general,  and  survey- 
or general.  These  wings  are  in  a  style  of  architecture  to 
correspond  with  the  main  body  of  the  edifice,  whenever  it 
shall  be  finished;  they  are  fire-proof,  and  cost  ninety  thou- 
sand dollars. 

Several  attempts  were  made  in  1816,  to  obtain  a  law  for 
the  piMTpose  of  erecting  the  grand  centre,  and  a  bill  was  ac- 
tually passed  by  the  senate  that  year,  appropriating  three 
bunclred  thousand  dollars  for  that  object.  The  house  of 
Representatives  very  properly  refused  to  sanction  such  an 
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enormoasespenditure;  audit  was  not  \iiiitil  January- 1819, that 
a  biir^ranting  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand*  doUsU^  for 
this  edifice  was  passed  into  a  law.  •  One  of  the  proviQions  of 
that  law,  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  to  offer  a 
premium  of  four  hundred  dollars  for  the  plan  that  shookl  be 
adopted  by  them,  and  two>hundred  dollars  for  the  next'best. 
These  premiums,  after  a  public  invitation  in  the  newspapers 
had  been  given  to  the  artists  of  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Boston,  Baltimore  and  Washington,  to' funibh /^/an^  were 
awarded  to  Stephen  Hills  of  Harrisbiirg,  and  Robert  Mills 
of  Baltimore. 

Mr.- Hills,  who  received  the  first  premium,  undertook  to 
carry  into  execution  the  plan  which  he  had  offered,  and  to 
limit  the  expense  to  the  sum  granted  by  the  general  assem- 
bly; namely,  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars,  to 
which,  however,  fifteen  thousand  additional  were  voted  at  the 
last  session,  for  die  purpose  of  giving  superior  solidity,  beau- 
ty and  security  to  certain  parts  of  the  edifice.  With  these 
preliminary  remarks,  wTe  proceed  to  give  some  f^ccoimt  of  the 
elevation  and  distribution  of  the  building  now  erecting,  amd 
which  may  be  properly  denominated  the  capitol,  as  it  is  es- 
pecially designed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  state  Legis- 
lature. It  forms  tlie  main  or  middle  part  of  the  edifice  ex- 
hibited in  the  print. 

The  capitol  (in  the  language  of  the  architect)  is  set  back 
of  the  wings  so  far  that  the  inner  columns  of  each  portico 
will  range,  giving  a  clear  view  from  one  building  to  the 
other,  through  the  portico.  A  great  terrace  or  gravel  walk, 
can  be  made  straight  from  one  end  of  the  public  ground  to 
the  other.  The  main  entrance  to  the  public  ground,' is  in 
front  of  State  street,  opposite  the  capitol,  by  gates  and  flights 
of  steps;  and  at  each  end  of  the  buildings,  a  circular  carriage 
road  will  communicate  with  State  street,  by  an  easy  descent. 
One  other  entrance  will  be  from  Pine  street  by  a  turnstile  and 
flight  of  steps;  one  from  North  street,  and  three  from^High 
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street  by  gateways.  The  ftont  of  the  ground  will  be  laid  off 
in  slopes,  from  the  capitol  to  Third  street,  and  likewise  to 
North  street.  The  walk  leading  from  tfie  capitol,  will  be  a 
very  easy  descent  when  the  ground  is  levelled,  and  will  ex- 
tend thirteen  hundred  feet,  and  be  upwards  of  sixty  feet 
above  the  waters  of  the  Susquehanna. 

The  dimensions  of  the  capitol  are  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  front,  and  eighty  feet  deep,  two  stories  high.  The  low- 
er story  is  designed  for  the  accommodation  of  both  branches 
of  the  legislature,  smd  the  second  for  committee  rooms,  li- 
brary, &c,  with  a  portico  in  front  to  correspond  with  those  of 
the  wings,  and  a  dome  on  the  top  of  the  roof.  The  great 
western  entrance  is  a  circular  portico,  the  whole  height  of  the 
building,  composed  of  six  Ionic  stone  columns,  four  feet  in 
diameter  and  thirty-six  feet  high,  and  recessing  thirty-seven 
feet  to  a  circular  wall,  which  leads  into  the  vestibule,  from 
whence  a  double  stair  is  seen  through  the  great  arch,  com- 
municating with  every  part  of  the  interior  above;  likewise 
may  be  seen  through  the  openings  of  the  several  landings, 
the  vaulted  ceiling  of  the  vestibule;  and  through  the  opening 
in  this  ceiling,  may  be  seen  the  inside  of  the  rotunda  and 
fluted  ceiling  of  the  dome,  one  hundred  feet  above  the  floor 
of  the  vestibule.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  of  a 
circular  form  and  the  great  thoroughfare  of  the  interior.  It 
receives  abundant  light  from  above,  and  through  it  both 
houses  will  communicate  with  each  other.  It  is  made  spa- 
cious—thirty-four feet  in  diameter,  and  forty  feet  from  the 
door  of  one  chamber  of  the  legislature  to  the  other.  It  con- 
sists of  eight  oi^nings  or  door  ways  in  each  story;  four  of 
which  are  in  the  first;  two  whereof  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  sergeant-at-arms,  and  door  keepers,  and  the  others 
leading  by  a  spacious  circular  staircase  to  the  parts  above, 
namely,  to  the  committee  rooms,  library,  and  into  the  roof 
and  rotunda,  &c.  all  of  which,  entire  in  themselves,  tend  aa 
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rays  to  the  centre;  and  at  the  first  view  the  spectator  will  be 
able  to  point  out  the  way  to  any  one  of  them. 

Hie  Senate  chamber,  situated  in  the  west  end  of  the  build- 
ing, is  seventy-five  feet,  by  fifty-seven  in  the  dear,  and  twen- 
ty-one feet  high,  calculated  to  contain  thirty-six  members. 
The  Hall  of  Representativeo^  situated  in  the  east  end,  is  se- 
venty-five feet  by  sizty*eight  in  the  dear,  and  twenty-one 
feet  high,  calculated  to  contain  one  hundred  and  eight  mem- 
bers. Sufficient  room  will  be  found  in  the  great  circle  round 
the  speaker's  chair  in  this  Hall,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  senate  in  joint  meeting  of  bodi  houses.  The  space  al- 
lotted for  each  member  of  the  senate,  is  three  feet  six  inches. 
The  desks  are  two  feet  wide,  and  the  platform  five  feet  nine 
inches  ¥ride;  and  a  space  b  left  between  the  members'  seats 
and  gallery  five  feet  six  inches  wide.  IThe  gallery  will  con- 
tain one  hundred  and  eighty  persons.  On  each  side  of  the 
speaker's  chair  are  two  rooms;  one  for  the  office  of  clerk,  and 
one  for  the  transcriber's  office;  likewise  two  committee  rooms, 
for  the  immediate  use  of  the  senate,  the  sergeant-at-arms 
and  door-keeper;  besides,  the  two  rooms  in  the  vestibule 
wiU  have  four  large  closets  recessed  in  the  wall  of  the  gal- 
lery. 

The  Senate  room  will  receive  light  by  three  large  win-  . 
dows  in  front,  and  three  back,  one  under  the  portico,  and 
one  Venetian  behind  the  speaker's  chair;  making  eight  large 
windows  in  the  whole.  The  chamber  will  be  heated  by  two 
fire  places,  and  two  stoves  set  in  niches,  in  the  gallery.  The 
walls  on  each  side  of  the  speaker's  chair  being  circular,  give 
ample  room  round  the  fire  places.  All  the  seats  in  the 
chamber  and  walls  of  the  gallery  are  concentric  cirdes. 

The  space  allotted  to  each  member  of  the  house  of  Repre* 
sentatives  is  two  feet  nine  inches.  The  desks  one  foot  nine 
inches,  and  the  platform,  four  feet  nine  inches.  The  space 
between  the  members  and  gallery  four  feet.  The  galleries, 
stoves,  fire-places  and  windows,  the  same  as  in  the  Senate 
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chamber,  excepting  the  addition  of  two  windows,  on  each 
side  of  the  speaker's  chair.  The  offices  of  the  cleric  and 
transcriber,  are  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  speaker's 
chair,  each  having  fire  paper  cases  recessed  in  the  wall,  to^ 
gether  with  a  niche  for  a  stove,  and  two  large  windows* 

The  second  story  is  divided  off  into  committee  rooms. 
These  are  thir^-one  feet  by  tfiirty-four  in  the  dear,  for  for- 
ty members  each,  and  one  of  the  same  dimensions  for  the 
joint  library;  likewise  four  other  committee  rooms,  thirty- 
one  by  twenty-two  in  the  clear,  each  having  their  appropriate 
doors,  windows,  fire  places.  Sec.  The  passage  leading  from 
the  vestibule,  to  the  committee  rooms  is  twelve  feet  wide, 
and  twenty-one  feet  high;  receiving  lig^t  from  a  large  Vene- 
tian window  in  each  end  of  the  building. 

The  landing  of  the  portico  is  four  feet  six  inches  high  from 
the  ground;  (two  steps  higher  than  those  of  the  wings)  from 
whence  to  the  tq>  of  the  cornice  b  forty-six  feet;  making  the 
fixmt  fifty  feet  six  inches  high  from  the  ground.  From  the 
top  of  the  cornice,  to  the  top  of  the  dome,  is  fifty-seven 
feet  six  inches;  making  the  whole  height  one  hundred  wid 
<ight  feet*  The  rotunda  above  the  roof,  is  composed  of 
sixteen  columns,  twenty-two  inches  in  diameter,  and  seven- 
teen feet  high.  It  is  forty-eight  feet  in  diameter  outside  of 
the  columns.  The  dome  is  forty  feet  diameter.  It  contains 
eight  windows,  and  eight  niches.  The  faces  of  the  great 
clock  can  be  placed  between  the  two  front  columns,  fiicing 
the  fo^r  sides  of  the  building;  round  the  rotunda;  the  space 
left  bdow  the  dials,  to  be  filled  with  pannel  work.  The  dials 
can  be  seven  feet  diameter.  The  niches  can  be  occupied 
with  such  statues  as  government  may  direct,  allegorical  fi- 
gures of  Libert}',  Justice,  Authority,  Clemency,  Ace,  may  be 
diought  most  appropriate. 

The  cellar  walls  are  remarkably  substantial,  and  that  part 
of  them  which  is  above  ground,  is  faced  with  cut  stone  and 
superbly  wrought  iron  gratings,  in  the  proper  places  for 
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light  and  air.  The  windows  in  the  superstructure,  contain 
twenty-four  panes  of  glass,  fourteen  by  twenty-two:  the  se- 
cond story,  twenty-four  panes  fourteen  by  nineteen.  The 
ceilings  are  admirably  well  contrived,  and  those  of  both 
chambers  of  the  legidature,  will  be  supported  tviihout  co- 
lumns;  timbers  above,  having  the  power  within  themselves 
to  carry  the  whole  weight  between  the  walls.  The  roof  of 
the  whole  building,  including  that  of  the  dome,  is  to  be  sla- 
ted and  coppered.  The  whole  cost,  including  wings  and 
furniture,  will  be  about  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand 
dollars. 

Art.  Vh—Mmnce  and Berghetta:  or  the  Prieet  tf  Baheryy 
a  Tale.  Republished  by  Wells  and  Lilly,  Boston. 
The  high  reputation  of  this  novel  in  England  where  it 
was  published  in  the  last  year,  has  induced  an  American 
bookseller  to  republish  it,  and  it  is  one  of  the  very  few  new 
works  at  present  advertised  for  sale  to  the  public  of  this 
country. 

The  author  is  said  to  be  a  Mr.  Parnell,  a  member  of  the 
British  Parliament  for  the  county  of  Wicklow  in  Ireland, 
and,  it  may  therefore  be  presumed,  an  Irishmui.  The  ob- 
ject of  his  lucubrations  is  professed  to  be  of  a  patriotic  na- 
ture; to  exhibit  Ireland  as  she  deserves  to  be  shown,  in  ap 
amiable  point  of  view;  to  reconcile  differences  between  the 
Catholics  and  the  Protestants,  and  ^  to  place  such  observa- 
tions on  the  manners  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  as  have  occur- 
red to  him,  in  a  less  formal  shape  than  that  of  a  regular  dis- 
sertation.' 

Wc  confess  we  regret  his  choice  of  this  mode  of  convey- 
ing his  notions  to  our  understandings.  There  is  an  intense 
degree  of  interest  attached  to  the  actual  condition  of  Ireland 
that  does  not  require  the  aid  of  fiction,  to  give  it  a  hold  upon 
our  feelings;  and  the  impossibility  of  distinguishing  what  is 
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poitaitare  from  what  is  cariacature  very  much  weakens  the 
effect  of  the  most  natural  descriptions. 

From  Miss  Edgeworth  or  Lady  Morgan  a  tale  comes 
with  better  grace  than  a  dissertation,  but  Mr.  Curwen's  ob- 
servations on  the  state  of  Ireland,  if  they  do  not  afford  so 
much  amusement,  excite  a  deeper  interest  than  the  ^  manners 
painting'  prose  bf  either  of  those  ladies.  These  thoughts 
are  much  confirmed  by  perceiving  how  discriminative,  per- 
spicuous and  instructive  Mr.  Pamell  can  be,  when  he  con- 
descends to  ^  stoop  to  truth,'  and  generalize  his  opinions. 
As  a  specimen  of  which  we  make  the  following  extract  from 
his  prefiitory  remarks. 

*  Perhaps  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  conver- 
sational Wit,  intelligence,  and  suavity  of  manner,  which  the 
Irish  possess  in  a  superior  degree  to  the  English  peasantry. 

^  The  English  peasantry  may  be  pretty  generally  consider- 
ed as  a  domestic  race  of  people — they  have  the  virtues  of 
domestic  habits,  and  the  defects,  if  they  may  be  called  so,  of 
a  want  of  vivacity  and  conversation. 

^  On  the  whole  their  character  is  well  adapted  to  their  sta- 
tion of  life,  and  they  are  pretty  much  what  one  would  wish 
a  religious  and  industrious  peasantry  to  be. 

^  On  the  contrary,  the  habits  of  the  Irish  peasantry  are  all 
antidomestic;  they  miss  no  opportunity  of  being  in  society, 
and  these  perpetually  occur;  hence  the  habit  of  conversation 
and  art  of  manners  are  familiar  to  them. 

*  Irish  merry  meetings  of  the  lower  ranks,  though  they 
may  differ  in  the  polish  of  the  detail,  have  the  same  general 
effects  as  the  more  fashionable  assemblies  of  the  higher  ranks; 
funerals,  wakes,  and  saints'  days,  though  they  have  duty  for 
their  pretence,  are  all  a  species  of  route;  and  when  to  these 
fairs,  markets,  races,  occasional  parties  for  a  fight,  hurling 
or  football  match,  and  several  night  dances,  and  card  assem- 
blies in  each  parish  are  added,  and  all  eagearly  attended,  it 
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may  easily  be  conceived,  that  an  Irish  peasant  is  rather  more 
sociable  and  polished  than  befits  his  station. 

^  The  causes  which  lead  to  this  disturbance,  as  it  must  be 
considered  in  the  order  of  society,  appear  to  be  principally 
these. 

^  1st. — That  landlords  in  Ireland  generally  throw  upon  the 
tenants  the  business  of  building,  while  the  leases  they  give,  fall 
short  of  the  length  which  a  building  lease  ought  to  be.  The 
peasantry  have  generally  to  build  their  own  houses,  and  be- 
ing either  pdssessed  of  no  capital,  or  naturally  unwilling  to 
lay  out  any  that  they  have  to  the  reversiopary  profit  of  the 
landlord,  they  build  houses  of  the  most  wretched  descrip- 
tion, usually  of  mud  with  clay  floors,  too  often  without  win- 
dows and  chimneys.  It  is  impossible,  that  domestic  habits 
should  be  formed  in  these  horrid  habitations,  and  the  natu- 
ral result  is,  that  the  whole  family  feel  happier  any  where 
than  at  home. 

«  2d. — Being  generally  illiterate,  or  at  best  possessing  no 
books,  they  have  no  means  of  amusement  at  home  during 
the  long  winter  evenings;  and  as  a  substitute  assemble  either 
at  a  neighbour's  house,  or  a  dancing  house,  where  the  con- 
versation and  amusement  are  of  a  very  questionable  descrip- 
tion. The  establishment  of  lending  libraries  in  Ireland  has 
already  been  found  to  check  this  evil. 

*  3d. — As  individuals,  the  Irish  peasantry  have  been  de- 
graded and  oppressed,  and  they  are  not  connected  in  any 
manner  with  the  civil  business  of  the  country,  an  evil  that  is 
aggravated  by  their  exclusion  from  vestries. 

^  An  Irishman  of  the  lower  orders,  individually,  is  deject- 
ed, timid,  and  spiritless;  it  is  only  in  combinations  and  social 
confederacies  that  he  feels  himself  a  man,  and  that  hb  natu- 
ral energy  and  vivacity  display  themselves. 

^  lliis  seems  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  the  uncommon 
avidity  with  which  the  lower  orders  in  Ireland  seize  every 
pretence  and  opportunity  for  assembling  together,  and  also 
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for  their  proneness  to  every  kind  of  illegal  combination:  le- 
gally, they  have  no  opportunity  of  escaping  from  their  indi- 
vidual insignificance;  in  these,  at  least,  they  find  that  they 
are  of  sufficient  importance,  to  make  themselves  feared. 

^  And  yet  the  tendency  of  all  modern  legislation,  that  con^ 
cems  Ireland,  is  to  render  this  exclusion  of  the  lower  orders 
from  all  participation  in  civil  affairs  more  strict  and  their 
separation  from  the  higher  orders  more  marked! 

^  The  peasantry  in  Ireland,  compared  with  the  same  class 
in  England,  are  distinguished  by  a  very  striking  superiority 
in  benevolence  and  charity.  That  they  have  long  been  a 
suffering  race,  may  partly  account  for  their  compassionate 
temper  and  generosity.  Virtues,  like  grosser  commodities, 
generally  eust  in  proportion  to  the  demand  for  them;  and  in 
no  country  has  suffering  humanity  presented  a  more  impor- 
tunate claim  for  mutual  commiseration  and  assistance  than 
in  Ireland.  But  the  difference,  in  its  extreme  degree,  we 
should  ascribe  principally  to  the  operation  of  the  poor  laws 
in  the  one  country,  and  the  absence  of  all  legal  provision  for 
the  poor  in  the  other.  It  is  evident,  that,  where  the  domes- 
tic and  neighbourly  affections  in  the  one  country  are  seldom 
called  into  exertion,  they  will  exist  in  a  very  torpid  degree— 
and  where  in  the  other  country  the  remedy  for  all  the  casual 
evils  of  life  is  sought  for  only  in  their  exertion,  they  will  be 
in  the  same  degree  abundant  and  energetic' 

The  tale  is  deficient  in  effect;  the  characters  are  quite  over- 
drawn, and  the  incidents  quite  too  prodigious;  with  these 
large  qualifications  we  are  willing  to  allow  it  to  be  a  very 
good  tale  indeed,  as  to  lively  description  and  pathetic  senti- 
ment.   The  commencement  is  as  follows: 

^  I  am  a  priest  of  the  Islimd  of  Rahery*  I  shall  soon  fol- 
low the  good  and  beloved  that  I  bapdzedand  buried,  for  my 
heart  is  not  at  home  in  this  world,  praise  be  to  God.  Yet 
while  it  is  his  good  wiU  that  I  should  live  in  clay,  let  me 
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still  be  enacting,  if  nothing  for  his  glory,  sinner  that  I  am, 
something  for  his  service. 

^  $hall  I  not  be  called  to  account  at  the  great  harvest,  what 
good  seed  I  have  sown,  what  full  ears  I  have  to  show?  there 
will  be  confusion  for  my  own  sins,  and  burning  blushes  for 
yours;  sons  and  daughters  mine! 

*  How  may  I  incense  you  with  that  wisdom,  which  is  like 
coals  of  Bre  upon  the  lips  of  the  old,  and  which  bums  under 
the  snows  of  age?  My  voice  is  grown  weak  and  has  a  silly 
sound,  and  therefore  you  do  not  heed  my  exhortations.  You 
see  me  about  to  die,  and  you  already  look  upon  my  jurisdiction 
as  a  'fire-side  chronicle.  The  young  will  never  be  persuad- 
ed by  the  aged,  or  the  foolish  boy  by  the  wise,  but  the  liv- 
ing will  condescend  to  learn  from  the  dead,  for  them  they 
neither  envy  nor  hate.  The  memory  of  the  good  multiplies 
into  virtues,  and  the  moral  fruits  of  succeeding  ages  derives 
their  nutriment  from  the  ashes  of  the  past. 

* — You  all  knew  Moriertagh  O'Neal  and  Berghetta  his 
wife:  are  you  not  the  better  for  their  having  lived  amongst 
you?  and  can  I  give  your  children  a  greater  blessing  than  by 
setting  before  their  eyes  an  exemplification  of  such  industri- 
ous and  sainted  lives?' 

Maurice,  the  hero,  is  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  family 
of  the  O'Neals,  and  is  left  an  orphan,  as  well  as  his  sister  at 
a  very  tender  age,  and  in  possession  only  of  a  mud  cabin  and 
a  few  acres  of  miserable  soil.  The  priest  after  describing 
the  death  of  their  father  David  O'Neal,  proceeds: 

^  I  never  saw  any  thing  so  moving  as  the  grief  of  his  dar- 
ling children,  while  the  poor  wife  sat  like  one  amazed.  But 
there  was  no  want  of  stir  where  Mrs.  M^Cormick  was,  and 
now  she  would  dole  out  a  scrap  of  consolation  to  the  widow, 
and  now  give  fifty  directions  for  the  waking  of  the  body.  I 
knew  that  it  was  no  use  to  oppose  this  pagan  rite,  neither 
had  Mrs.  MXormick  lost  any  of  her  predominance  by  the 
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failure  of  her  i»rescriptiQii|  his  time  w«s  come^  md  thiU  be- 
ing the  case,  a  saint  would  have  fieuled  to  cure  him;  so  I  took 
my  departure,  grieviug  much  for  the  widov  a^  orphaas. 

*  The  next  aionuDg  I  saw  one  of  their  i^ighhoura  stundiag 
before  my  window* 

*"  What  news?"  said  I, 

' "  Please  your  reverence^  I  made  boW  to  step  over  «id 
ask  your  rever^ice^s  interposition  to  save  somethinf  for  the 
desolate  orphaDs,  for  Kose  MXormiok  insists  there  must  bs 
another  wake  to^ght,  though  the  dead  body^s  friwds  are 
considerate  and  to  a  man  against  it)  otherwise  th^e  will  not 
be  a  copper  left  for  the  childers'  maintenance." 

^  ^*  Anodier  wake!"  cried  h  ^^  sure  the  woman's  beside  her** 
aelf,  did  ever  any  one  hear,  even  in  this  island  of  supersti-* 
tiQn<*-of  a  dead  bocfy  being  waked  twice?" 

^  ^  Ofay  your  reverence  is  out,"  rc;}(nned  the  man,  *^  sure 
you  have  not  heard,  Aen,  that  the  wife,  Peggy  O'Neal,  died 
this  morning?" 

* "  Ah,  weU-a-day!"  cried  I,  **  how's  that?" 

^  ^^  Sure,  there  was  an  inhuman  noise  all  last  night,  and  the 
cratur  was  almost  distract,  she  wrung  her  hands  piteouslyi 
but  Rose  MXormick  said,  it  would  get  up  her  spirits  to 
keep  her  with  us  while  the  gambols  were  going  on,  and,  in- 
deed, where  else  could  she  go?  the  spare  room  was  full  of 
horses,  the  stable  being  but  small;  but  it  was  all  one,  she  re- 
garded none  of  our  plays  and  the  like,  but  kept  her  eyes  full 
on  the  corpse,  lying  laid  out  in  the  room  all  the  while;  and 
early  this  morning,  just  before  we  parted,  whether  the  noise 
was  too  much  for  her,  being  a  delicate  one  always,  or  being 
kept  too  long  from  her  natural  rest,  having  tended  ^e  sick 
so  many  nights  before,  or  might  be  pure  grief,  her  heart 
burst,  and  she  died  with  but  one  groan." 

^  I  sent  by  this  man  a  message  to  the  big  woman,  that  a 
public  wake  might  be  dispensed  with,  and  only  herself  and  a 
neighbour  or  two  to  watch  at  night,  that  something  might 
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be  saved  for  the  orphans. — What  was  her  answer? — ^  Hea- 
vens send  that  Father  O'Brien  is  not  a  worse  Catholic  for 
his  foreign  breeding;  but  let  that  be  as  it  will,  it  shril  never 
be  said  that  this  poor  dead  things  bom  a  MKIormick,  and 
married  to  an  O'Neal,  shall  be  buried  without  a  wake,  and 
diat  a  decent  one  too."— So  refractory  was  she  grown,  in 
the  conceit  of  her  old  customs  and  superstitions. 

'  Well,  I  buried  the  two,  and  a  great  funeral  Mrs.  M^Cor- 
mick  made  of  it;  proud  enough  she  was,  and  looked  as  if  die 
was  drunk;  and  nothing  particular  if  she  was,  for  there  were 
two  thousand  people  there,  men  and  women,  and  not  one 
but  was  drunk  or  noisy.  ^^  Better,"  thou^t  I,  ^  my  fri^Mb, 
if  )rou  had  staid  at  home,  and  minded  your  industry."  But 
the  Irish  are  full  of  ostentation,  and  mighty  fond  oi  being 
wherever  there  is  a  crowd,  wid  then  they  flatter  diemselves 
withal,  that  this  is  being  vastly  good  Christians.  Bii^  I  said 
nothing,  for  I  knew  they  looked  on  me  in  the  light  ci  half  a 
foreigner.' 

Maurice  and  his  sister  are  more  particularly  introduced 
to  the  reader  in  a  subsequent  page;  the  Priest  who  continues 
to  be  the  narrator,  had  set  out  with  a  determination  to  seek 
for  the  orphans  and  bring  tiiem  home  with  him: 

^  When  I  got  to  the  house,  I  concluded  the  poor  things 
had  been  forced  to  give  it  up  to  some  new  possessor,  more 
the  pity  when  it  had  been  so  long  in  the  family,  for  the  house 
was  new  thatched  and  white  washed,  and  a  very  pretty  gar- 
den with  flowers  and  cabbage  in  it,  things  unseen  before  on 
the  headland  of  9cngore.' 

*  As  I  approached,  a  young  lass  came  out  so  tidy  and  gen- 
teel witiial,  that  I  could  scarce  recognise  her  for  O'Neal's 
daughter,  Una.' 

* "  My  pretty  one,"  said  I,  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you  in  such 
good  case;  then  your  poor  father  left  more  behind  him  than 
was  supposed." 
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«^  Indeed  he  did  not  Sir,"  she  replied,  ^we  ivere  poor 
enough  at  first,  but  Maurice  is  such  a  good  manager^  that  he 
has  brdugitf  every  thing  about,  and  we  are  now  comfortable 
and  decent  without  being  oUiged  to  any  one.**' 

^  ^^  Maurice,^'  exclaimed  I,  ^  why  the  boy  is  but  a  child! 
what  could  he  do?" 

^  ^  What  can  he  not  do?"  replied  Una,  with  a  proudish 
look  that  became  her  weU;  ^^  but  will  not  your  reverence 
walk  in,  and  I  will  go  for  Maurice  to  the  field,  for  he  never 
returns  from  the  time  he  goes  out  to  his  work." 

^  ^*  No  donH  go  yet,"  said  I,  when  I  was  seated,  ^  for  this 
all  seems  very  amazing,  and  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question 
or  two  more.  The  house  is  stanch  and  clean,  more  so  than . 
ever  I  saw  it  in  its  best  of  days-,  you  are  tidy  and  smart  too, 
and  a  garden  into  the  bargain,  «id  yet  I  cannot  conceive, 
for  the  life  of  me,  how  the  lad  could  even  crop  or  stock  his 
kmd.*  I 

*  ^  O,  he  found  a  good  tenant,  and  set  the  land  die  first 
thing  he  did,  for  he  said  the  value  of  the  time  lost  on  the 
ground,  without  money  to  do  things  as  they  ought  to  be 
done,  was  more  than  any  good  that  was  got  out  of  the  ground 
-—and  it  was  better  to  set  the  ground  and  work  for  wagea, 
and  then  he  should  be  certain  that  both  the  farm  and  his  own 
labour  would  pay  something." 

*'  ^  Then  what  do  )rou  do  for  a  cow — ^what  do  ^u^  do  for 
potatoes?" 

* "  We  never  eat  potatoes." 

*  **  Never  eat  poutoes,  pretty  one-— then  how  do  you  live?" 
^  *^  Maurice  lives  on  meat  and  wheaten  bread,  and  drinks 

nothing  but  water,  unless  he  takes  tea  with  me  in  the  even- 
ing." 

^  ^*  Meatt  tea!  wheaten  bread!  Why  how  do  you  pay  for 
it  all?  I  believe  your  old  grand-aunt,  Rose  M'Cormick,  has 
taught  you  to  dream  for  gold«" 
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^  ^^  I  «tni  twb-peace  a  cbijr  by  •pinuBg,  fend  Mmurioe  thir- 
te«a  pence  a  4ty  by  his  irork.  We  get  good  ineal  for  tw^ 
pence  a  peiiiid^  and  bread  for  a  pemiy^  so  afiter  p^oag  Ae 
week's  expenses^  ti^re  is  eooogh  to  buy  doChes,  saai^Ung 
foir  charity,  and  to  help  a  aei]g^d>our$  md  we  have  a  strong 
box^  with  two  guineas  abeady  in  it,  in  case  of  sickness  aad 
acddeats;  all  die  rent  of  the  fiurm  will  go  for  sooie  years  to 
pay  our  grandfiuher's  debts." 

^  ^^  My  pretty  maid,"  said  I,  for  I  would  not  intemipther, 
*^  if  I  did  not  know  the  veracity  of  your  fomily,  I  should 
think  your  were  rhodomoatading«  Maurice  earn  thirteen 
pence  a  day,  when  dK  best  man  in  the  parish  only  gets  sccf- 
peitee!" 

^  ^  Yes;  but  Maurice  works  task  work,  and  he  is  so  well 
fed,  he  says*  he  is  aUe  to  work  better  than  many  grown  up 
mem  Indeed,  he  says  eadng  meat  iathe  cheapeft  and  best,  for 
besides  being  able  to  earn  so  much  more,  he  can  take  his  oald 
m^t  and  bread  with  him,  and  lo6k  for  work  five  milts  x>ff, 
bat  if  he  ate  potatoes.,  I  should  be  torced  tocarry  them  twice 
a  day  through  all  weadiers,  which  would  oUige  him  to  work 
oaty  near  home;  besides,  I  should  lose  die  most  of  what  I 
earn  by  spinning,  and  wear  out  my  shoes  aosd  clothes;  have 
to  pay  for  medicines  two  or  diree  times  a  year,  from  colds; 
and  what  he  thinks  worst  of,  be  in  ccmipany  with  all  the  la- 
bourers duriag  their  meak,  without  mentioning  the  idle  tat- 
tered g^rls  who  carry  them  their  meals;  and  any  how  heoai^ 
not  endure  that  I  should  leave  the  house,  unless  he  is  with 
me*  Now  he  takes  his  cold  meat  and  bread  with  him  and 
asks  'no  more  till  he  comes  home  to  supper." 

*  **  God  love  your  brother,  child,"  said  I,  "  I  never  heard 
the  like  before:  where  is  he?  for  my  heart  will  not  be  at  ease 
till  I  see  him." 

^  ^^  He  is  about  two  miles  off,  but  if  your  Reverence  will 
have  patience, the  while,  I  will  ran  and  bring  him;  he  will 
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not  miad  my  going  alone,  whra  lie  hesra  that  fou  are  at 
home,  where  there  has  been  nodnng  holy  for  a  long  time." 

*  *'Rttn  you  ahall  not,"  ftaid  I^  «*biit  atay  here  till  I  visit  a 
neighbour  <»*  two  and  by  lint  time  your  brodier  will  be  back; 
tmd  if  you  hafre  a  wad  of  straw  in  any  comer,  I  will  sle^ 
here  to4iight,  prefa'able  to  die  bei^  house  in  the  parish." 

^  **  Then  come  md  see  your  bed,"  Mud  the  charming  maid, 
giving  me  her  hand, "  many's  the  envious  heart  there  will  be 
to-night,  when  it  is  known  the  honour  we  have  got;  but  we 
will  not  rejoice  die  less  for  diat." 

^  9ie  showed  me  a  tidy  room,  and  a  white  bed,  that  might 
have  served  a  Cardinal. 

*  **  This  is  my  room,"  said  she,  "  which  you  shall  have, 
with  a  pur  of  sheets  of  my  own  spinning." 

* "  And  where,  love,  will  you  sleep." 

^  ^^  Oh  never  mind,  I  kpve  setded  it  all  just  as  I  know  my 
brodier  wotdd  have  it;  here  you  sleep,  diat's  all;  I  shall  sleep 
in  his  bed,  and  he  will  sleep  on  the  wad  of  straw  by  the 
kitchen  fire— but  it  will  go  hard  with  him  if  he  had  not  a 
spare  bed  by  another  year." 

'  I  went  my  ways,  as  I  said,  and  though  I  had  a  great 
opinion  of  the  blood  of  the  O'Neals,  which  in  spite  of  pov- 
erty and  depression  still  would  speak  out  in  some  of  it's  an- 
cient splendour,  yet  what  I  had  seen  and  heard  surprised 
me.  The  girl  was  grown  the  handsomest  creature  I  had 
ever  seen,  something  of  the  kind  I  had  seen  in  Spain,  her 
eyes  were  large,  and  of  a  velvet  black,  with  very  long  eye- 
lashes, her  teeth  beautiful  and  regular,  and  her  cheeks  rud- 
red.  She  had  no  brogue  or  accent,  but  an  ease,  jauntiness, 
and  gentility  of  manner,  quite  uncom^non — and  die  boy 
seemed  to  have  all  die  industry  of  his  forefathers,  with  more 
conduct  to  boot. 

^  I  went  to  rate  half  a  score  of  my  flock,  who  had  been 
leagued  m  plundering  a  wreck,  and  after  dining  with  one  of 
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the  most  respectable  of  them,  I  returned  in  the  evening  to 
O'Neal's  tenement. 

^  Maurice  was  returned  from  his  work^  and  at  the  first 
sight  my  heart  warmed  to  him;  hie  &ce  and  forehead  were 
full  of  nobleness,  and  I  ceased  to  be  surprised  at  what  bis 
sister  told  me  of  the  produce  of  his  labour,  for  he  was  very 
large  and  robust  for  his  age,  with  a  look  of  great  sagacity 
and  graveness,  indeed,  to  describe  his  countenance  once  for 
all,  it  seemed  to  feel  more  and  think  more  than  any  visage  I 
ever  saw.' 

Maurice  continues  his  prosperous  course  of  industry  un- 
til he  is  enabled  to  place  his  sister  in  a  situation  as  compa- 
nion to  a  Catholic  lady  in  London,  whither  he  accompanies 
her,  and  his  letters  descriptive  of  his  views  of  England,  par- 
ticularly the  agricultural  character,  relieve  the  priest's  nara- 
tive  and  afford  a  lively  picture  of  English  husbandry. 

^^  Oh,"  he  exclaims  in  one  of  the  letters,^^  whata  sightto  me 
was  an  English  farm-house  and  farm!  Every  thing  within 
so  clean,  lightsome,  airy,  and  orderly;  all  the  yards  so  neat- 
ly swept;  the  garden  and  shrubbery  so  trim;  the  men  so  de- 
cent, the  maids  so  tidy;  the  grounds  so  well  laboured,  not  a 
weed — ^no  scutch;  gates  to  every  field,  hedges  too,  and  all 
clipped;  and  such  wagons  and  carts,  and  in  such  profusion, 
with  houses  for  all,  to  save  them  from  sun  and  weather.  But 
oh,  the  horses!  the  horses!  never  shall  I  forget  the  first  time 
I  -saw  a  wagon  and  the  eight  noble  animals  that  drew  it; 
I  could  have  fallen  down  on  my  knees  to  them,  as  they  went 
by;  and  indeed,  though  while  I  was  on  foot  about  the  farm, 
seeing  and  admiring  every  thing,  I  was  as  gay  as  the  blaze 
of  the  sun;  yet  when  we  came  home  in  the  evening,  and 
there  was  no  conversation  like  yours,  my  dear  sir,  to  call 
one  out  of  oneself^  I  though  of  our  miserable  cats  of  garrons, 
and  logs  of  cars,  the  naked  fields,  and  all  the  desolation  of 
the  headland  of  Bengore,  I  became  so  sad,  that  when  I  was 
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left  alone  wiHh  young  John  Headcroft,  the  tears  came  so  (ast 
from  my  eyes  diat  I  coiild  not  hide  them.  He  stared  at  me, 
but  thinking  it  was  because  I  felt  strange  among  new  ac- 
quaintance, told  me  he  was  like  an  old  acquaintance  with  me 
already,  and  his  father  and  all  the  rest  would  be  in  a  day  or 
two.  I  said  diat  his  hxm  was  a  darling  spot  of  ground,  and 
I  was  quite  oblig^  to  him  for  bringing  me  to  it;  but  when 
I  made  him  understand  what  it  was  that  had  come  across 
my  mmd,  ^  Cheer  up,  my  lad,"  said  he,  ^  if  that  is  all,  I  will 
bring  father's  wagons  and  team  over  to  you,  and  set  all 
things  to  rights,"  and  he  was  quite  in  earnest;  but  I  who 
knew  how  aU  our  self-sufficient  boobies  would  set  their  heads 
against  any  thing  new,  shook  my  head,  and  could  not  help 
telling  him  of  our  Sir  Phclimy  French,  who  brought  over  an 
English  wagon  and  horses,  but  forgot  to  bring  a  driver,  and 
when  he  ordered  it  out,  it  came  round  with  eight  drivers, 
one  to  every  horse,  and  the  horses  not  knowing  what  was 
meant  by  hup  and  A^t/^A,  and  the  drivers  as  little  understand* 
ing  what  they  called  the  humours  of  the  wagon,  it  was  over- 
turned into  the  ha-ha,  pronounced  a  folly,  and  left  to  rot,  no 
office  being  large  enough  to  hold  it«  Young  Headcroft  roar- 
ed with  laughter  at  this  account,  but  said  he  would  bring  the 
wagon  and  team  notwithstanding,  and  put  on  his  smock 
frock  and  drive  it  himself.' 

*  With  us  labour  is  called  slavery;  here  they  have  a  pride 
in  it,  and  young  Headcroft  told  me,  that  he  should  not  be 
able  to  hold  up  his  head,  if  he  was  not  able  to  mow,  reap, 
thrash,  drive  a  wagon,  and  do  every  thing  else  better  than 
die  other  lads.  At  first  I  own  I  neither  liked  young  Head- 
croft, nor  any  of  his  £Eimily,  they  seemed  so  little  agreeable; 
but  they  improved  every  day,  and  when  I  began  to  reflect 
on  all  the  vicious  and  pernicious  qualities  of  our  '^  hail  fel- 
low, well  met,  and  lively  boys,"  I  was  oUiged  to  give  pre- 
ference to  homely  English.  What  will  Merritt  MXormick 
tlunk  of  die  young  fellows  here,  wdien  he  hears  diat  they  do 
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not  know  how  to  dance?  and  yet,  when  I  saw  diem  in  their 
dean  white  smock  frocks,  sitting  quiedy  in  the  &rm  kitchen  on 
Sunday,  and  listeniag  to  old  Mn  Headcroft  reading  the  Bi- 
ble, or  reading  some  religious  book  themselves,  I  wished 
that  I  could  be  sure  that  Merrit  was  at  the  same  dme  as 
wdl  employed.  Yet  there  certainly  are  great  £uilts  in  die 
character  of  this  people,  for  they  were  striking  in  all  of  them. 
They  are  always  thinking  of  themselves,  and  eat  up  widi 
conceit  and  selfishness.  They  either  pride  themselves  in  a 
course  unfeelingness,  or  fall  into  an  affection  of  humanity, 
which  equally  proves  them  destitute  of  all  heart  and  nature.  I 
heard  of  and  observed  instances  of  extreme  obdurity  between 
die  nearest  connecdans,  which  where  shocking.  Even  aunt 
MXormick,  beast  as  she  is,  would  share  her  last  meal  with 
a  couun,  and  would  never  say  an  uncivil  word  to  a  stran- 
ger. They  are  also  great  vauxtters,  and  when  diey  do  talk, 
every  thing  they  say  is  with  an  air,  but  clumsily  conceded, 
of  exalting  themsdlves,  or  somediing  belonging  to  them.  The 
same  selfishness  makes  them  buttons  bodi  in  meat  and  drink; 
all  their  farming  merits  and  virtues,  which  are  without  end, 
seem  to  have  no  other  object  but  the  gratification  of  this 
gross  sensuality.  And  the  osAy  unpkasing  object  you  see 
about  the  farm  is  the  possessor,  who,  at  a  middle  age,  is  lit* 
crally  crammed  with  ale  and  meat;  and  is  swollen  into  an 
enormous  disproportion  of  flesh,  to  which  I  never  saw  any 
thing  similar  in  Ireland.  It  is  die  strangest  shape!  a  pig, 
when  he  gets  fat,  fattens  at  all  points,  and  still  keeps  a  cer- 
tain symmetry;  but  an  Eng^h  fsuiner  flattens  down  as  he 
gets  Uoated,  and  if  it  was  not  for  the  immense  number  of 
these  shapes,  that  you  see,  who  keep  each  odier  in  counte* 
nance,  I  should  think  diat  they  would  be  ashamed  to  appear 
abroad.  These  people  too  have  no  Vxky  language,  or  man^ 
ner,  that  expresses  aflecdon,  but  they  are  great  cridcs  of  pro- 
prieties;  and  I  found  from  young  Headcroft,  diat  the  un- 
gnardedness  of  my  Iridi  manners  had  led  me  into  a  great 
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many  offences  against  what  they  considered  good  breeding. 
All  their  conversation  too  consists  in  common-place  obser- 
vations, which  extreme  inanity  seems  to  arise  as  much  from 
the  coldness  of  their  hearts  as  from  the  poverty  of  their  im- 
aginations.    Yet  notwithstanding  these  great  deficiencies  in 
manners  and  character,  in  point  of  conduct,  and  the  virtues 
of  their  station,  they  far  exceed  us.     I  was  surprised  at  the 
difference  between  an  English  and  an  Irish  fair:  at  the  lat- 
ter, every  species  of  the  grossest  fraud  is  practised;  and  a 
man  can  scarcely  do  business  to  any  extent,  from  the  per- 
petual wrangles  he  is  engaged  in  to  avoid  imposition;  but  in  an 
English  fair,  words  are  binding  oaths,  and  business  passes 
on  quiedy  and  speedily.     Another  great  and  pure  feature 
they  possess,  which  it  grieves  my  heart  to  know  how  sadly 
we  want, — their  women  never  drink.     Almost  every  vice  of 
our  character  I  could  confess  here,  but  I  should  have  died 
with  shame  to  have  allowed  this.     As  I  found  that  to  work 
well  was  the  only  thing  that  gave  a  man  credit  here,  I  set 
out  with  the  mowers, — as  you  know  that  I  am  reckoned  a 
first-rate  hand  among  ourselves;  but  I  soon  found  that  I  had 
need  of  all  my  Irish  indifference  to  success,  to  keep  me  in 
countenance;  for  though  I  made  twice  the  efforts  of  my  com- 
panions, I  could  but  just  keep  up  with  them;  and  while  they  cut 
close   and  even  without  distressing  themselves,  my  mowing, 
with  all  my  exertions,  was  execrable;  being  used  to  our 
straight  handled  sithes,  I  stooped  too  low,  and  did  not  un- 
derstand the  set  of  mine,  so  that  I  was  the  derision  of  the 
whole  field.     At  last  one  of  them,  better  natured  than  the 
rest,  said,  ^^  Lord  love  thee  lad,  thou  wilt  kill  thyself,  and 
break  thy  back  at  this  fashion,  what  queer  sort  of  a  tool  hast 
thou  been  used  to  cut  with?"  So,  desiring  me  to  stand  more 
upright,  and  setting  my  sidie  not  quite  so  flat,  I  found  that 
I  could  mow  with  much  more  ease  than  ever  I  had  done 
before,  and  before  I  left  the  field,  they  all  prpnounced  that  I 
promised  well. 

VOL.  II.  I 
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^  In  the  evening  I  had  my  revenge;  for  while  die  men 
were  boasting  after  their  fashion  of  their  feats  of  activity  and 
strength)  I  took  up  half  a  hundred  weight,  and  challenged 
them  to  try  who  would  throw  it  the  farthest*  I  threw  it  a 
few  steps;  all  the  men  tried  again  and  again,  but  could  not 
throw  so  far.  Young  Headcroft  strained  with  all  his  might, 
but  fell  short;  and  after  several  attempts,  each  being  less  suc- 
cessful than  the  first,  he  grew  peevish  and  angry.  I  agam 
took  the  weight,  and  exerting  myself  for  the  honoiff  of  my 
country,  if  honour  it  can  be  called,  with  that  peculiar  spring 
of  the  whole  body  from  the  ground,  which  you,  dear  sir, 
have  seen  on  many  a  market  day,  I  flung  the  weight  d^ee 
times  as  far  as  I  had  done  at  first.  They  all  seemed  aston- 
ished, and  would  try  no  more:  but  young  Headcrofi  s^d  it 
was  all  a  tricky  he  was  sure.  *^  No  trick  at  all,"  I  replied, 
^^  but  only  practice:  what  made  you  mow  bettdr  than  I  d^ 
morning  makes  me  fling  a  weight  better  llhain  you  this  tven^ 
ing."  However,  he  was  muth  piit  out  of  liis  wajr  tly  being 
outdone,  even  in  so  trifling  a  matter,  that  it  was  not  tiD  I  liad 
put  myself  under  his  tuition  again,  and  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  showing  his  superiority  in  many  ways,  diat  he  teco- 
vered  his  temper.' 

Having  furnished  specimens  which  We  consider  favour- 
able of  the  author^s  manner,  we  will  tiot  do  him  the  injustice 
to  attempt  an  abridgment  of  his  narrative. 

Art.  VII. — Winter  Evening  Tales^  collected  among  die 
cottagers  in  the  Soudi  of  Scodand,  by  James  Hogg.  2  vols. 
12mo. 

[It  was  sometime  since  announced  in  the  Edinburgh  Jour- 
nals, that  *•  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,'  was  engaged  in  making  a 
collection  of  popular  tales  and  traditions  among  die  peasantry 
of  Scodand.  The  result  of  his  laboui*s  has  at  lengdi  reached 
us  in  the  volumes  above  mentioned.  We  extract  the  two  fol- 
lowing tales,  not  as  die  best,  but  among  die  shortest,  and  as 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole.] 
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Not  many  years  ago,  there  li,ye4  in  the  ancient  royal  bo- 
rough of  Lochm,ah$n»  an  amiable  ai^l  good  christian  woman, 
the  wife  of  ^  blacksmith,  niv9^ed  James  Ncil>  whosf  death 
gave  rise  tp  a  singularly  romandc  story,  and,  finally,  to  a  cri- 
minal trial  at  the  Circuit-Court  of  Dumi^^.  The  stoiy  was 
related  to  me  by  a  stroUingj  Vf^Y  ^^  ^^  town  of  Lochmaben, 
pretty  pearly  v^  follows: 

Tl^  smith's  wife  had  been  for  sevei^  days  in  a  state  oi^ 
great  bodily  suffering  and  debility,  which  she  bore  with  all 
resignation,  and  even  cheerfulness,  although  during  the  peri- 
od of  her  illness,  she  had  been  utterly  neglected  by  her  hus- 
band, who  was  of  a  loose  profligate  character,  and  in  every 
thing  the  reverse  of  hb  wife.  Her  hours  were,  however, 
greatly  cheered  by  the  company  of  a  neighbouring  widow,  of 
the  same  devout  and  religious  cast  of  mind  with  herself. 
These  two  spent  most  of  their  time  together,  taking  great 
delight  in  each  osier's  society*  The  widow  attended  to  all 
her  friend's  little  wants,  and  often  watched  by  her  bed  a  good 
part  of  the  night,  reading  to  her  out  of  the  Bible,  and  other 
religious  books,  and  giving  every  instance  of  disinterested  ' 
kindness  and  attention. 

The  gallant  blacksmith  was  all  this  while  consoling  him- 
self in  the  company  of  another  jolly  buxom  quean,  of  the 
tinker  breed,  who  lived  in  an  aputment  under  the  same  roof 
with  him  and  his  spouse.  He  seldom  visited  the  latter;  but 
on  pretence  of  not  disdurbing  her,  both  boarded  and  lodged 
with  his  swarthy^Egyptian.  Nevertheless,  whenever  the  two 
devoat  friends  said  their  evening  prayers,  the  blacksmith 
was  not  forgotten,  but  every  blessing  besought  to  rest  on  his 
head« 

One  morning,  when  the  widow  came  in  about  the  usual 
hour  to  visit  her  friend,  she  found,  to  her  utter  astonishment, 
that  she  was  gone,  though  she  had  been  very  ill  the  preceding 
night.    The  bed-clothes  were  cold,  the  fire  on  the  hearth 
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was  gone  out,  and  a  part  of  her  dialy  wearing  apparel  was 
lying  at  the  bed  side  as  usuaL 

She  instantly  ran  and  informed  die  smith.  But  he  hated 
this  widow,  and  answered  her  churlishly,  without  deigning  to 
look  up  to  her,  or  so  much  as  delaying  his  work  for  a  moment 
to  listen  to  her  narrative.  There  he  stood,  with  his  sleeves 
rolled  up  to  his  shoulders,  pelting  away  at  his  hot  iron,  and 
bidding  his  informant  ^^  gang  to  the  devil,  for  an  auld  frazing 
hypocritical  jade;  an'  if  she  didna  find  her  praying,  snivelling 
crony  there,  to  seek  her  where  she  saw  her  last — If  she  didna 
ken  where  she  was,  how  was  he  to  ken?" 

The  widow  alarmed  the  neighbours,  and  a  general  search 
was  instantly  set  on  foot}  but,  before  that  time,  the  body  of 
the  lost  woman  had  been  discovered  floating  in  the  middle  of 
the  loch  adjoining  the  town.  Few  people  paid  any  attention 
to  the  unfortunate  circumstance.  They  knew,  or  believed, 
that  the  woman  lived  unhappily,  and  on  bad  terms  with  her 
husband,  and  had  no  doubt  that  she  had  drowned  herself  in  a 
fit  of  despair;  and,  impressed  with  all  the  horror  that  coun- 
try people  naturally  have  of  suicide,  they  refused  her  the 
rites  of  Christian  buriaU  '^e  body  was,  in  consequence, 
early  next  morning,  tied  betij^n  two  deals,  and  carried  out 
to  the  height,  several  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  town, 
where  it  was  consigned  to  a  dishonourable  grave;  being  deep 
buried  precisely  in  the  march,  or  boundary,  between  die 
lands  of  two  diflferent  proprietors. 

Time  passed  away,  and  the  gossips  of  Lochmaben  were  very 
fi-ee  both  with  the  character  of  the  deceased  and  her  surviving 
husband,  not  forgetting  his  jolly  Egyptian.  The  more  profli- 
gate  part  of  the  inhabitants  said,  ^^  they  never  saw  ony  good 
come  o'  sae  muckle  canting  an'  praying,  an'  singing  o*  psalms; 
an'  that  for  a'  the  wife's  high  pretensions  to  religious  zeal,  an' 
faith,  an'  hope,  an'  a'  the  leave  o't,  there  she  had  gien  hersel 
up  to  the  dfeil  at  a  smack."  But  the  more  serious  part  of  die 
x:ommunity  only  shook  their  heads,  and  said,  '^  alas,  it  was 
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hard  kenning  fouk  frae  outward  appearancies;  for  nane  wha 
kend  that  vrife  wad  hae  expectit  sic  an  end  as  this!'' 

But  the  state  of  the  widow's  mind  after  this  horrible  ca- 
tastrophe, is  not  to  be  described.  Her  confidence  in  the  mer- 
cy of  Heaven  was  shaken;  and  she  began  to  doubt  of  its  jus- 
tice. Her  faith  was  stunned,  and  she  felt  her  heart  bewilder- 
ed in  its  researches  after  truth*  For  several  days  she  was  so 
hardened,  that  she  dared  not  fall  on  her  knees  before  the 
footstool  of  divine  grace.  But  after  casting  all  about,  and 
finding  no  other  hold  or  anchor,  she  again,  one  evening,  in 
full  bitterness  of  heart  kneeled  before  her  Maker,  and  pour- 
ed out  her  spirit  in  prayer;  begging,  that  if  the  tenets  she 
held,  were  tenets  of  error,  and  disapproven  of  by  the  fountain 
of  life,  she  might  be  forgiven,  and  directed  in  the  true  path 
to  Heaven. 

When  she  had  finished,  she  sat  down  on  her  lowly  form, 
leaned  her  face  upon  both  her  hands,  and  wept  bitterly,  as 
she  thought  on  the  dismal  exit  of  her  beloved  friend,  with 
whom  she  had  last  prayed.  As  she  sat  thus,  she  heard  the 
footsteps  of  one  approaching  her,  and  looking  up,  she  beheld 
her  friend  whom  she  supposed  to  have  been  dead  and  buried, 
standing  on  the  floor,  and  looking  at  her  with  a  face  of  so 
much  mildness  and  benignity,  that  the  widow,  instead  of  being 
terrified,  was  rejoiced  to  see  her.  The  following  dialogue 
then  passed  between  them,  as  nearly  as  I  could  gather  it  from 
the  confused  narrative  of  a  strolling  giysy,  who,  however, 
knew  all  the  parties. 

"  God  of  mercy  preserve  us,  Mary,  is  that  you?  Where 
have  you  been?  We  thought  it  had  been  you  that  was  found 
drowned  in  the  Loch." 

"  And  who  did  you  think  drowned  me?" 
"  We  thought  you  had  drowned  yourself." 
"  Oh,  fie!  how  could  you  do  me  so  much  injustice?  Would 
that  have  been  ought  in  conformity  to  the  life  we  two  have 
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led  together,  and  the  swc^  hciiYe^y  conversation  we  main- 
tained?'' 

"  What  ecJuId  we  aaj?  Or  what  could  we  think?  The  best 
are  sometimes  left  to  diemselvea.  But  where  have  you  been, 
Mary?" 
**  I  have  been  on  a  journey  far  away.** 
**  But  why  did  you  go  away  without  informing  me?" 
"  I  was  hurried  away,  and  had  no  time?" 
**  But  you  were  so  iU,  how  could  you  go  away?" 
*^  I  am  better  now.  I  never  was  so  well  in  my  life,  no,  not 
in  the  gayest  and  happiest  hour  I  ever  saw.     My  husband 
cured  me." 
**  How  did  he  cure  you?" 
"  With  a  botUe." 

^^  Why  then  did  he  not  inform  us?  I  cannot  comprehend 
this.     Where  have  you  been,  Mary?" 

^^  I  have  been  on  a  journey  at  a  strange  place.  But  you 
do  not  know  it,  my  dear  friend.  You  know  only  the  first 
stage  at  which  I  rested  on  my  way,  and  a  cold  damp  lodging 
it  is.     It  was  at  a  place  called  the  Crane  Moor." 

^*  Heaven  defend  us!  That  was  the  name  of  the  place 
where  they  buried  the  body  that  was  found  in  the  loch. 
Tell  me  implicitly,  Mary,  were  you  not  dead?" 

^'  How  can  you  ask  such  a  question?  Do  you  not  see  me 
alive,  and  well,  and  cheerful,  and  happy?" 

^^I  know  and  believe  that  the  soul  can  never  die;  but 
strange  realities  come  over  my  mind.  Tell  me,  was  it  not 
your  body  that  was  found  floating  in  the  loch,  and  buried  in 
shame  and  disgrace  on  the  top  of  the  Crane  Moor." 

*^  You  have  so  far  judged  right;  but  I  am  raised  from  the 
dead  as  you  see,  and  restored  to  life,  and  it  is  all  for  your 
sake;  for  the  feith  of  the  just  must  not  perish.  How^  could  you 
believe  that  I  would  throw  away  my  precious  soul,  by  taking 
away  my  own  Ufr?  My  husband  felled  me  with  a  bottle  on 
the  back  part  of  the  head,  breaking  my  scull.    He  then  put 
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my  body  into  a  sack^  cftiried  it  out  in  the  dark,  and  threw  it 
into  the  loch.  It  was  a  deed  of  attrocity  and  guilt,  but  he 
will  live  to  repent  it,  and  it  hkB  proved  a  deed  of  mercy  to  me. 
I  am  well  and  happy;  and  $&  that  we  believed  of  a  Saviour, 
and  a  future  state  of  existence,  is  true." 

On  receiving  this  extraordinary  information,  and  precisely 
at  this  part  of  tht  dialogu*^,  die  widow  fainted;  tcskd  on  reco- 
vering from  her  swoon,  she  found  that  her  friend  was  gone; 
but,  contdous  of  having  been  in  her  perfect  senses,  and  re- 
membering every  thing  that  had  passed  between  them,  she  "" 
was  convinced  that  she  had  seen  and  conversed  with  her  de- 
ceased friend's  ghost,  or  some  good  benevolent  spirit  in  her 
likeness. 

Accordingly,  die  next  morning  she  went  to  a  magistrate, 
asd  informed  him  of  the  circumstances;  but  he  only  laughed 
her  to  scorn,  vtAd  entreiated  her,  for  her  own  sake,  never  again 
to  mention  the  matter,  else  people  would  account  her  mad. 
She  offered  to  make  oath  before  witness,  t^  the  truth  of 
cveiy  pardculin-t  but  this  only  increased  the  chagrin  of  the 
man  in  office,  and  the  worthy  widow  was  dismissed  with  many 
biifer  reproaches.  She  next  went  to  the  minister,  and  inform- 
ed him  of  what  she  had  seen  and  heard.  He  answered  her 
kindy^  and  with  cai^tion;  but  ultimately  strove  only  to  reason 
her  from  her  belief;  assuring  her  that  it  was  the  effect  of  a  dis- 
tempered imagination,  and  occasioned  by  reflecting  too  deeply 
on  the  unfolrtunate  end  of  her  beloved  friend;  and  his  reason- 
ing being  too  powerful  for  her  to  answer,  she  was  obliged  to 
give  up  the  point. 

She  failed  not,  however,  to  publish  the  matter  among  her 
neig^iboitrs,  relating  the  circumsts^ces  in  diat  firm  serious 
manner  in  which  a  person  always  stands  to  the  truth,  thereby 
making  an  impression  on  tlie  minds  of  every  one  who  heard 
her.  The  story  was  of  a  nature  to  take,  among  such  a  society 
as  that  "of  which  the  main  bulk  of  die  popijdation  of  Lochma- 
ben  and  its  vichnty  consists.     It  flew  like  wild^fire.    The 
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people  blftmed  their  magistrates  and  ministers;  and  on  the 
third  day  after  the  appearance  of  the  deceased,  they  rose  in  a 
body,  and  with  two  ministers,  two  magistrates  and  two  sur- 
geons at  their  head,  they  marched  away  to  the  Crane-Moor, 
and  lifted  the  corpse  for  inspection. 

To  the  astonishment  of  all  present,  it  appeared  on  the  very 
first  examination,  that  the  deceased  had  been  felled  by  a  stroke 
on  the  back  part  of  the  head,  which  had  broken  her  skvdl, 
and  occasioned  instant  death.  Little  cognizance  had  been 
taken  of  the  aifair  at  her  death;  but,  at  any  rate,  her  long 
hair  was  folded  so  carefully  over  the  wound,  and  bound  with 
a  snood  so  close  to  her  head,  that  without  a  minute  investi- 
gation, the  fracture  could  not  have  been  discovered.  Farther 
still,  in  confirmation  of  the  words  of  the  apparition,  on  the  sur- 
geon's opening  the  head,  it  appeared  plainly  from  the  semi- 
circular form  of  the  fracture,  that  it  had  actually  4>een  inflict- 
ed by  one  side  of  the  bottom  of  a  bottle;  and  there  being  hun- 
dreds of  respectable  witnesses  to  all  these  things,  the  body 
was  forthwith  carried  to  the  church-yard,  and  interred  there; 
the  smith  was  seized,  and  conveyed  to  jail;  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  Annandale  were  left  to  wonder  in  the  utmost  aston- 
ishment. 

The  smith  was  tried  at  the  ensuing  circuit  court  of  Dum- 
fries, where  the  widow  was  examined  as  a  principal  witness. 
She  told  her  story  before  the  judges  with  firmness,  and  swore 
to  every  circumstance  communicated  to  her  by  the  ghost;  and 
even  when  cross-examined  by  the  prisoner's  counsel,  she  was 
not  found  to  prevaricate  in  the  least.  The  jury  appeared  to  be 
staggered,  and  could  not  refuse  their  assent  to  the  truth  of  this 
relation.  The  counsel,  however,  obviated  this  proof,  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  related  at  second  hand,  and  not  by  an  eye- 
witness of  the  transaction.  He  therefore  refused  to  admit  it 
against  his  client,  unless  the  ghost  appeared  personally,  and 
made  a  verbal  accusation;  and,  being  a  gendeman  of  a  sar- 
castic turn,  he  was  but  too  successftil  in  turning  this  part  of 
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the  eTtdftoce  into  ridicule^  thereby  quite,  or  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, umdoing  the  effect  that  it  bad  made  on  the  miads  of  die 

A  material  witness  being  still  wanting,  the  smith  was  re^ 
manded  back  to  prison  until  theautumnal  circuit,at  which  time 
his  trial  was  concluded.  The  witness  above  mentioned  having 
tiien  been  found,  he  stated  to  the  court,  That  as  he  chanced  to 
pass  the  prisoner's  door,  between  one  and  two  in  the  moroing 
of  that  day  on  which  the  deceased  was  found  in  the  loch,  lie 
heard  a  noise  as  of  one  forcing  his  way  out:  and  wondering 
who  it  could  be  that  was  in  the  house  at  that  hour,  he  had 
tiie  curiosity  to  conceal  himself  in  an  adjoining  door,  until  he 
saw  who  come  out:  That  the  night  being  very  dark,  he  was 
obliged  to  cour  down  almost  close  to  the  eartii,  in  order  that 
he  might  have  the  object  between  him  and  the  sky;  and, 
while  sitting  in  that  posture,  he  saw  a  man  come  out  of  the 
smith's  house,  with  something  in  a  sack  upon  his  back:  That 
he  followed  the  figure  for  some  time,  and  intended  to  have 
followed  fardier;  but  he  was  seized  with  an  indescribable 
terror,  and  went  away  home;  and  that,  on  the  morning,  when 
he  heard  of  the  dead  body  being  found  in  the  loch,  he  enter- 
tained not  a  doubt  of  the  smitii  having  murdered  his  wife, 
and  then  conveyed  her  in  a  sack  to  the  loch.  On  being 
asked,  if  he  could  aver  upon  oath,  that  it  was  the  prisoner, 
whom  he  saw  come  out  of  the  house  bearing  the  burden—- 
He  said  he  could  not,  because  the  burden  which  he  carried 
caused  the  person  to  stoop,  and  prevented  him  from  seeing 
his  figure  distinctiy;  but,  that  it  was  him,  he  had  no  doubt 
remaining  on  his  mind.  On  being  asked  why  he  had  not 
^vulged  this  sooner  and  more  publicly;  he  said,  tiiat  he  was 
afraid  the  business  in  which  he  was  engaged  that  night  might 
have  been  inquired  into,  which  it  was  of  great  consequence 
to  him  at  tiiat  time  to  keep  secret;  and,  therefore,  he  was 
not  only  obliged  to  conceal  what  he  had  seen,  but  to  escape 
ffu*  a  season  out  of  the  way,  for  fear  of  being  examined. 

VOL.  n.  K 
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The  erinM  of  die  prisuncr  appoared  now  tn  be  ciHriousf  at 
letsl  die  pveaumptioft  wae  sftroag  agaiast  him*  NeYttrtkdess, 
the  judge^  in  summing  up  the  evidence,  considered  the  proef 
as.  deiecdve;  expad«ted  «t  ccMsiderable  leagdi  en  the  extra- 
ordinary stoiy  vekted  hf  die  widowv  which  it  coald  not  be 
deined  had  been  the  occasioni  of  bringing  the  whojie  to*  light^ 
and  had  been  most  wondecfiilly  exemplified  by  correspondiag 
£actsf  and  said  he  considered  himself  bound  to  account  for  it 
ki  a  nattural  way,  iot  die  satisfaction  of  his  own  mind  and  the 
minds  of  the  jury,  and  could  account  fer  it  in  no  other  way, 
than  by  supposing  that  die  witness  had  discovered  the  fracture 
before  the  body  of  her  friend  had  been  consigned  to  die  grave; 
and  that,  on  considering  leisurely  and  seriously  die  various 
circumstances  connected  with  the  £atal  catastrophe,  she  had 
become  convinced  of  the  prisoner's  guilt,  and  had  either  fan- 
cied,  or,  more  probably,  dreamed  the  story,  on  vphich  she  had 
dwelt  so  long,  diat  she  believed  it  as  a  fact. 

After  all,  the  jury,  by  a  small  majority,  returned  a  verdict 
of  not  proven;  and,  after  a  severe  reprehension-  and  suitable 
exhortation,  the  smith  was  dismissed  from  the  bar.  I  forgot  . 
to  mendon  in  its  proper  place,  that  one  of  the  principal  things 
in  his  favour  was,  that  of  his  abandoned  inamorata  having 
made  oath  that  he  was  in  her  apartment  all  diat  night,  and 
never  left  it. 

He  was  now  acquitted  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  but  not  in  the 
eyes  of  his  coimtrymen;  for  all  those  who  knew  the  circum^ 
stances,  believed  him  guilty  of  the  murder  of  his  wife.  On 
the  very  night  of  his  acquittal,  he  repaired  at  a  late  hour  to 
die  abode  of  his  beloved  Egypdan;  but  he  was  suspected,  and 
his  modons  watched  with  all  due  care.  Accordingly  next 
morning,  at  break  of  day,  a  large  mob,  who  had  assembled 
with  all  quietness,  -broke  into  the  house,  and  dragged  both  the 
parties  from  the  same  den;  and,  after  making  them  ride  the 
stang  through  all  the  principal  streets  of  the  town,  threw  them 
into  the  loch,  and  gave  them  a  complete  ducking,  suffering 
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them  bftFcljr  lo  «tcape  vfiik  Hfe.  At  the  lame  time,  on  their 
dUmiasal,  they  were  tnforaied,  that  if  they  conthmed  ia  die 
same  course  of  life,  the  eKperiment  would  be  very  freqaendy 
repeated.  Shortly  after  that,  the  two  offending  deliactueiiis 
made  a  moonlight  flitdng,  and  escaped  into  Cwnbeiland* 
My  informant  had  not  heard  more  of  Ihem^  but  At  assured 
me  they  would  make  a  bad  end. 

.ADAM  BELL. 

This  talc,  which  may  be  depended  on  as  in  every  part 
true,  is  singular,  for  the  circumstance  of  its  being  insolvable 
cither  from  the  fects  that  have  been  discovered  relating  to  it, 
or  by  reason:  for  though  events  sometimes  occur  among 
manldnd,  which  at  the  time  seem  inexplicable,  yet  there  being 
always  some  individuals  acquainted  with  the  primary  cause 
of  those  events,  they  seldom  fail  of  being  brought  to  light 
before  all  the  actors  in  them,  or  their  confidants,  are  remov- 
ed from  this  state  of  existence.  But  the  causes  which  pro- 
duced the  events  here  related,  have  never  been  accounted  for 
in  this  world;  ev6n  conjecture  is  left  to  Wander  in  a  labyrinth. 
Unable  to  get  hold  of  the  thread  that  leads  to  the  catastrophe. 

Mr.  Bell  was  a  gentleman  of  Annandale,  in  Dumfries- 
shire, in  die  south  of  Scotland,  the  proprietor  of  a  consider- 
able estate  in  that  district,  part  of  which  he  occupied  him- 
self. He  lost  his  father  when  he  was  an  infant,  and  his  mo- 
ther dying  when  he  was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  left  him  the 
sole  proprietor  of  the  estate,  besides  a  large  sum  of  money 
at  interest,  for  which  he  was  indebted,  in  a  great  measure  to 
his  mother*s  parsimony  during  his  minority.  His  person  was 
tall,  comely,  and  athletic,  and  his  whole  delight  was  in  war- 
like and  violent  exercises.  He  waa  the  best  horseman  and 
marksman  in  the  country,  and  valuedhimself  particularly  up- 
on his  skill  in  the  broad  sword  exercise.  Of  this  he  often 
boasted  aloud,  and  regretted  that  there  was  not  one  in  the 
countty  whose  prowess  was  in  some  degree  equal  to  his  own« 
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In  the  autumn  of  1745,  after  being  for  several  dbiys  bmly 
and  silently  emfdoyed  in  preparing  for  his  journey,  he  left 
his  own  house  and  went  for  Edinburgh,  giving  at  the  same 
time  such  directions  to  his  servants,  as  indicated  his  inten- 
tion of  being  absent  for  some  time. 

A  few  days  after  he  had  left  his  home,  in  tiie  morning, 
whik  his  house-keeper  was  putting  the  house  in  order  ftn- 
die  day,  her  master,  as  she  thought,  entered  by  tiie  kitchen 
door,  the  other  being  belted,  and  passed  her  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor.  He  was  buttoned  in  his  great  coat,  which  was  die 
same  he  had  on  when  he  went  from  home;  he  likewise  had 
the  same  hat  on  his  head,  and  the  same  whip  in  his  hand 
which  he  took  with  him.  At  sight  of  him  she  uttered  a 
shriek,  but  recovering  her  surprise,  instandy  said  to  him, 
^  You  have  not  staid  so  long  from  us,  Sir.'  He  made  no  re- 
ply but  went  sullenly  into  his  own  room,  without  tiirowing 
off  his  great  coat.  After  a  pause  of  about  five  minutes,  she 
followed  him  into  the  room^-he  was  standing  at  his  desk 
with  his  back  toward  her— she  asked  him  if  he  wished  to 
have  a  fire  kindled?  and  afterwards  if  he  was  well  enough? 
but  he  still  made  no  reply  to  any  of  these  question.  Shc^as 
astonished,  and  returned  into  the  kitchen.  After  tarrying 
about  other  five  minutes  he  went  out  at  the  front  door,  it 
being  then  open,  and  walked  deliberately  toward  the  bank  of 
the  river  Kinnel,  which  was  deep  and  wooded,  and  in  that 
he  vanished  from  her  sight.  The  woman  ran  out  in  the  ut- 
most consternation  to  acquaint  the  men  who  were  servants 
belonging  to  the  house;  and  coming  to  one  of  the  plough* 
men,  she  told  him  that  their  master  was  come  home,  and 
had  certainly  lost  his  reason,  for  that  he  was  wandering 
about  the  house  and  would  not  speak.  'I'he  man  loosed  his 
horses  from  the  plough  and  came  home,  listened  to  the  wo- 
man's relation,  made  her  repeat  it  again  and  again,  and  then 
assured  her  that  she  was  raving,  for  their  master's  horse  was 
not  in  the  stable,  and  of  course  he  had  not  be  come  home*—* 
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Hovftver^  as  she  preaisled  in  her  aiseverattoti  widi  every  ap« 
peaniBce  of  sincerity,  he  went  into  the  linn  to  see  what  was 
become  of  his  mysterious  master*  He  was  neither  to  be 
seen  nor  heard  of  in  all  the  country!— It  was  then  concluded 
that  the  house-keeper  had  seen  an  apparition,  and  that  some- 
thing had  be£idlen  their  master;  but  on  consulting  widi  some 
old  people,  skilled  in  those  maitters,  they  learned,  that  when 
a  -wraith^  or  iq)p«rition  of  a  living  person,  appeared  while 
the  sun  was  up,  instead  of  being  a  prelude  of  instant  death, 
it  prognosticated  very  long  life:  and,  moreover,  that  it  could 
not  possibly  be  a  ghost  that  she  had  seen,  for  they  always 
chose  the  night  season  for  making  their  visits.  In  short, 
though  it  was  the  general  topic  of  conversation  among  the 
servants,  and  the  people  in  their  vicinity,  n6  reasonable  con- 
dttsioB  could  be  formed  on  the  subject. 

The  most  probable  ccmjecture  was,  that  as  Mr.  Bell  was 
kxiown  to  be  so  fond  of  arms,  and  had  left  hu  home  on  the 
very  day  that  prince  Charles  Stuart  and  his  Highlanders  de- 
feated General  Hawley  on  Falkirk  moor,  he  had  gone  either 
with  him  or  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  to  the  north.  It  was, 
however,  afterwards  ascertained,  that  he  had  never  joined 
any  of  the  armies.  Week  came  after  week,  and  mcmdi  afiter 
month,  but  no  word  of  Mr.  Bell.  A  female  cousin  was  his 
i^arest  living  relation;  her  husband  took  the  management  of 
his  affairs;  and,  concluding  that  he  had  either  joined  the  ar- 
my, or  drowned  himself  in  the  Kinnel  when  he  was  seen  go 
into  the  linn^  made  no  more  inquiries  after  him. 

About  this  very  time,  a  respectable  farmer,  whose  surname 
was  M^Milhm,  and  who  resided  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Musselburgh,  happened  to  be  in  Edinburgh  about  some  bu- 
aineas.  In  the  evening  he  called  upon  a  friend,  who  lived 
near  Holyrood-house;  and  being  seized  with  an  indisposition, 
they  persuaded  him  to  tarry  with  them  all  night.  About  the 
middle  of  the  night  he  grew  exceedingly  ill,  and  not  being 
able  to  find  any  rest  or  ease  in  his  bed,  imagined  he  would 
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be  the  better  of  a  vaik.  He  put  on  Ms  clothes,  and  that  he 
aaight  not  disturb  the  fiuniljr^  slipped  quietly  out  at  the  back 
door,  and  wdked  in  St.  Anthony's  garden  hehiod  the  house. 
Tlie  moon  shone  so  bri^^  that  it  was  almoat  as  light  as 
noon-day,  and  be  had  scarcely  taken  a  single  turn,  until  he 
saw  a  tall  man  enter  from  the  other  skle^  buttoned  in  a  dmb** 
coloured  great  coat*  It  so  happened  that  at  that  time  McMil- 
lan stood  in  the  shadov  of  the  widl,  and  perceiving  that 
the  stranger  did  not  observe  him,  a  thought  struck  him  that 
it  would  not  be  amiss  to  keep  himself  concealed,  that  be 
might  see  what  the  man  was  going  to  be  about.  He  walk- 
ed backwards  and  forwards  lor  some  time  in  apparent  impa- 
tience^ looking  at  his  watch  every  minute,  until  at  length 
another  man  came  in  by  the  same  way,  butSoaed  likewise  in 
a  great  coat,  and  having  a  bonnet  on  hia  head.  He  was  re^ 
markably  stout  made,  but  considerably  lower  in  stature 
than  the  other*  They  exchanged  only  a  single  word;  then 
turning  both  about,  diey  threw  off  their  great  coats,  drew 
their  swords,  and  began  a  most  desperate  and  well  contested 
combat. 

The  tall  gendeman  appeared  to  have  the  advanUge.  He 
constantly  gained  ground  on  the  other,  and  drove  him  half 
round  the  division  of  the  garden  in  which  they  fought  Eadi 
of  them  strove  to  fight  with  his  back  toward  the  moon,  so 
that  she  might  shine  full  in  the  face  of  his  opponent;  and 
many  rapid  wheels  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  gtdning 
this  position.  The  engagement  was  long  and  obstinate,  and 
by  the  desperate  thrusts  that  were  frequently  aimed  on  both 
sides,  was  evident  that  they  meant  one  another's  destrucdon* 
They  came  at  length  within  a  few  yards  of  the  place  where 
McMillan  still  stood  concealed.  They  were  both  out  of 
breadi,  and  at  that  instant  a  smaH  cloud  chancing  to  over- 
shadow the  moon,  one  of  them  called  out,  ^  Hold,  we  can't 
see.'— They  uncovered  their  heads— wiped  their  faces— and 
as  soon  as  die  moon  emerged  from  the  cloudy  each  resumed 
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kb  gttiitk  Softtlf  that  was  aa  awfii)  pante!  and  shorty  i». 
deed,  was  the  stoge  between  it  and  eternity  with  the  one! 
The  tall  gentlefnan  made  a  loange  at  the  other,  who  pairied 
and  retamed  it;  and  aa  the  former  sprung^  back  to  aroid  the 
thrust,  his  foot  slipped^  and  he  stumbled  forward  toward  his 
aoBtagonist,.  who  dextemusljr  met  his  breast  in  the  fedl  with 
the  point  of  hb  sword,  and  ran  him  through  the  body.  He 
made  only  one  feeble  convulsive  struggle,  as  if  attempting  to 
rise;  and  expired  almost  instantaneously. 

M^MiUan  was  petrified  with  horror;  but  conceiving  him- 
self t«r  be  in  a  perilous  situation,  having  stolen  out  of  the 
house  at  that  dead  hour  of  the  nig^t,  he  had  so  much  presence 
of  mind  as  to  hold  his  peace,  and  to  keep  from  interfering  iik 
the  smallest  degree. 

The  surviving  combatant  wiped  his  sword  with  great  com* 
posure— -put  os  his  bonnet— covered  the  body  with  one  of 
tha  great  coats-*-took  up  the  other,  and  departed;  McMillan 
returned  qvielly  to  his  chamber  without  awakening  any  of 
the  family.  His  pains  were  gone;  but  his  mind  was  shock* 
ed  and.  exceedingly  perturbed;  and  after  deliberating  until 
morning,  he  determined  to  say  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  to 
make  no  living  creature  acquainted  with  what  he  had  seen; 
thinking  that  suspicion  would  infallibly  rest  on  him.  Ac- 
cM'ding^y,  he  kept  his  bed  next  morning  until  his  friend 
brought  him  the  tidings,  that  a  gentleman  had  been  murder- 
ed at  the  back  of  tfae  house  during  the  night.  He  then  arose 
and  examined  the  body,  which  was  that  of  a  young  man, 
seemingly  from  the  country,  having  brown  hair,  and  fine  man- 
ly features*  He  had  neither  letter,  book,  nor  signature  of 
any  kind  about  him,  that  could  in  the  least  lead  to  a  disco* 
very  of  who  he  was;  only  a  common  silver  watch  was  found 
in  bis  pocket,  and  an  elegant  sword  was  clasped  in  his  cold 
bloody  hand,  which  had  an  A.  and  B.  engraved  on  the  hilt 
The  sword  had  entered  at  his  breast,  and  gone  out  at  his 
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back  a  little  below  the  left  shoulder.  He  hadBkewite  recei« 
Ted  a  slight  wound  on  tbeaword  arm. 

The  body  was  carried  to  the  dead-room,  where  it  lay  for 
eig^t  days,  and  though  great  numbers  inspect^  it,  yet  none 
knew  who  or  whence  the  deceased  was,  and  he  was  at  lengdi 
buried  among  the  strangers  in  the  Grayfriars  Church-yard. 

Sixteen  years  elapsed  before  McMillan  once  mentioned 
the  circumstance  of  his  having  seen  the  duel,  to  any  person; 
but,  at  that  period,  being  in  Annandale  receiving  some  sheep 
that  he  had  bought,  and  chancing  to  hear  of  the  astcmishing 
circumstances  of  Bell's  disappearance,  he  divulged  the  wh<de, 
— The  time,  the  description  of  his  person,  his  clothes,  and 
above  all,  the  sword  with  die  initials  of  his  name  engraven 
upon  it,  confirmed  the  fact  beyond  the  smallest  shadow  of 
doubt,  that  it  was  Mr.  Bell  whom  he  had  seen  killed  in  the 
duel  behind  the  Abbey.  But  who  the  person  wasth^slewhtm, 
how  the  quarrel  commenced,  or  who  it  was  that  appeared  to 
his  housekeeper,  remains  to  this  day  a  profound  secret,  and 
is  likely  to  remain  so,  until  that  day  when  every  deed  of 
darkness  shall  be  brought  to  light* 

Some  have  even  ventured  to  blame  McMillan  for  the 
whole,  on  account  of  his  long  concealmeirt  of  facts;  and  like* 
wise  in  consideration  of  his  uncommon  bodily  strength,  and 
daring  disposition,  he  being  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  en* 
terprismg  men  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived;  but  all  who 
knew  him  despised  such  insinuations^  and  decbred  them'  to 
be  entirely  inconsistent  with  his  character,  which  was  moat 
honourable  and  disinterested;  and  besides,  his  tale  has  every 
appearance  of  truth,  *'  Pluris  est  oculatus  testis  unus  qoam 
auriu  decem.' 
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Memoir  of  Lard  Caiii0reagk. 
(from  the  New  Monthly  Magazioe.) 
Robert  Stewart,  Viscount  Ca«tle- 
reagh,  is^the  eldest  aoa  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Londonderry,  his  father  be* 
in^  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  mar- 
quis in  1816.    The  family  was  first 
ennobled  in  1789,  when  the  present 
marquis  was  created  a  baron,  on  the 
1 8th  of  August   His  first  wife  whom 
he  married  June  3d,  1766,  was  Sa- 
rah Frances,  a  daugfhter  of  the  Earl 
of  Hertford,  but  who  died  on  the 
18th  of  July,  1770.    Lord  Castle- 
reagh  was  the  issue  of  this  marriage, 
and  was  bom  on  the  18th  of  June, 
1769.  His  lordship  oiarried,  second- 
ly, on  the  3d  of  June,  1775,  Fran- 
ces, daughter  of  the  late,  and  sister 
of  the  present.  Earl  Camden,  by 
whom  he  has  had  sereral  children. 
Before  Lord  Castlereagh  had  at- 
tained his  twenty-first  year  he  was 
returned  to  the  Irish  Parliament,  as 
knight  of  the  shire  for  the  county  of 
Down,  where   the   family  estates 
chiefly  lie.    In  his  election,  which 
was  severely  contested,  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  wealth  and  influenoe 
of  his  father,  who  is  reported  to 
hare  expended  nearly  30,0001  in 
order  to  secure  his  son's  triumph. 
He  was  not  long  in  Parliament  be- 
fore be  essayed  his  powers  as  an 
orator.    The  subject  which  called 
forth  his  maiden  effort,  was  upon  the 
question,  whether  Ireland  had  anght 
to  trade  to  India,  notwithstanding 
the  monopoly  of  ^  East  India  com- 
pany.   The  Ho«.  Mr.  Stewart  (for 
the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  was 
then  only  a  baron,)  maintained  the 
affirmative  of  the  qoestioo;  and  it 
is  said,  he  exhibited  considerable 
knowledge  as  well  as  a  sound  un- 
derstanding. 

When  Lord  Camden  was  sent  out 
to  Ireland  as  viceroy,  his  kinsman^ 
as  might  be  expected,  felt  the  influ* 
ence  of  those  ties  by  which  the  fa- 
milies were  oonnected.  Lord  Caa- 
tlereagh  was  soon  nmd  0  the  bo* 
VOL.  u. 


near  ofa  pboe  id  the  Irish  cabinet 
But  it  irould  be  unjust  to  Mnr  that 
he  owed  this  distinction  solely  to 
that  inflnenee.  His  lerdship's  til- 
lentf,  htt  extreme  assiduity,  and  his 
perseTeringbabitsof  business,  point- 
ed hkn  out  as  a  person  eminently 
qnalified  to  serre  the  goremment; 
and  be  had,  by  this  time,  oMde  his 
election,  as  to  the  pdlitioil  path 
wluch  be  was  determined  to  punue. 
At  the  outset  of  his  career,  he  had 
shown  some  dispositkm  towards 
whiggism,  captivated,  as  young 
minds  are  apt  to  be,  by  the  speciiras 
principles  of  that  once  popular  par- 
ty. As  his  judgment  beoune  more 
matured,  however,  he  soon  discov- 
ered that  bis  means  of  donag  good 
would  beinoreased  by  an  alliance 
with  the  government,  and  that  hi 
exchanging  ibr  these  means,  the 
privilege  en  complaint,  and  the  as- 
sumption of  superior  wisdom,  he  was 
merely  rteiounoiiig  a  plansiblo  but 
exploded  paetriotism,  for  a  rational, 
and  therefore  practicable  sphere  of 
action.  This  change,  if  change  it 
can  be  caBed,  which  was  little  else 
than  abandoning  the  neutral  cha- 
racter of  an  observer,  the  mooMnt 
he  discerned  the  path  in  which  he 
felt  he  could  best  exercise  his  ta- 
lents, sulnebt^  him,  of  course,  to  a 
charge  of  apoataoy:  a  chatge  which 
he  sluu^  in  common  with  if  r  Pitt, 
whose  youthful  mind  was  equally 
fascinated  with  the  allurements  of 
exclusive  virtue  and  honour,  as  as- 
sumed bv  the  Whigs;  but  whose  ri- 
per Acuities  disdained  the  trickery 
and  delusion  inherent  in  such  arro* 
gant  pretensioDs. 

In  1798,  Lord  Casttoreagh  became 
the  chief  secretary  of  hehmd,  an  of- 
fice ^ea  filled  by  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Pelham,  now  Earl  of  Chichester. 
That  geBtleman  had,  for  some 
menllis,  been  obliged  to  suspend  his 
attention  to  his  official  duties  in  coo- 
seqaenoe  of  iU-health,  and  fjoid 
Castlereagh  pecfoiined  tiiem  tern- 
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ponnlyuhisiabstitiite.  Thifwas 
under  tbe  viceroyalty  of  Earl  Cam- 
deo.  At  lencfth)  bowerer,  be  found 
it  ezpedieBt  to  retirealtofetber  flmn 
the  undoous  ttatkm;  and  when  tbe 
Marquis  of  Comirallis  aiiiiiDed  tbe 
reins  of  tbe  Tioeregal  iraveniment, 
Lord  Castlereagfa  was  formally  ap- 
pointed to  the  obief  aecretaiTship) 
an  office  which  be  oontinned  to  hold 
till  1801,  when  he  reeig^ned  it,  during 
tbe  administration  of  tbe  Earl  oi 
Hardwioke,  in  favour  of  tbe  Right 
Hon.  Charles  Abbot,  afterwards  dis- 
tingoished  as  tbe  Speaker  of  tbe 
House  of  Coounons,  and  lately  ele- 
vated to  tbe  peerage  by  tbe  title  of 
Lord  Coksbester. 

The  office  of  chief  secretary  of 
tbe  Irish  go?emmMit,  before  tbe 
Union .  was  one  of  great  importance; 
and  accordingly,  if  we  look  back  to 
the  list  of  persons  who  filled  the  sit- 
nation  dunng  the  present  reign,  we 
shall  find  in  it  tbe  names  of  many 
who  afterwards  became  eminent 
among  tbe  statesmen  of  their  time. 
He  was,  in  fact,  tbe  prime  minister 
of  Irelsmd,  and  stood  in  nearly  tbe 
same  degree  of  connexion,  with  re- 
specttothe  Tioeroy,  wbichthe  prime 
minister  of  England  does  wiUi  re- 
spect to  the  sovereign.  Upon  him 
devolved  tbe  management  of  tbe 
Irish  House  of  Commons,  a  task  oi 
no  small  difficulty  or  delicacy,  when 
it  is  recollected  of  what  raateriids 
that  House  was  commonly  compos- 
ed, and  what  principles  were  re- 
cognised and  acted  upon  in  its  man- 
agement. In  addition,  however,  to 
what  may  be  considered  as  tbe  or- 
dinary exigencies  of  ibis  office,  there 
were  others  of  a  still  more  ibrmidBi- 
ble  and  trying  character  attached 
to  it,  at  the  time  when  its  duties 
were  assumed  by  Lord  Castlereagb. 
Tbe  rebellion,  which  had  k»ng  agi- 
tated Ireland,  now  began  to  deve- 
lop Itself  in  all  its  most  aggravated 
qualities,  and  to  rage  with  all  the 
calamitous  symptoms  of  a  civil  war. 
In  this  crisis  of  his  country's  ftite, 
Lord  Castlereagh  exhibited  a  de- 


gree of  Ibrtitnde,  of  presence  of 
mind,  and  of  discretion,  which  far 
surpassed  bis  years.  That  these 
virtues  exposed  him  to  tbe  hatred 
and  repniacbes  of  those  who  found 
in  them  insuperable  obstacles  to  the 
success  of  their  criminal  enterprises, 
may  easily  be  imagined;  and  the 
calumnies  which  had  their  origin  in 
that  disastrous  period  of  civil  strife, 
have  since  been  perpetuated  by  the 
unfoigiving  passions  of  men,  who 
fled  from  Ireland  to  save  their  for- 
feited lives.  A  minister  who  does 
his  duty  to  his  king  and  country, 
when  both  are  menaced  by  traitors, 
must  expect,  if  he  survive  tbe  con- 
flict, to  incur  the  bitterest  enmity  of 
those  whom  he  has  baffled.  Hence, 
Lord  Castlereagh  has  been  stigma- 
tised by  expatriated  Irish  rebels, 
who  have  taken  up  their  abode  in 
England,  as  tbe  contriver  and  pa- 
tron of  cruelties  during  tbe  rebel- 
lion, which  require  a  rebel's  heart 
to  imagine,  and  a  rebel's  bead  to  be- 
lieve. The  whippings,  tbe  strange 
lings,  tbe  half-hangings,  &e.  which 
'  are  currently  alleged  to  have  taken 
)dace  in  the  Castle3rard,  Dublin, 
under  tbe  sanction  of  tbe  chief  se- 
cretary, but  which  are  not  as  cur- 
rently believed,  are  gross  exaggera- 
tions. They  never  did  take  place, 
to  the  extent,  or  in  the  manner, 
which  has  been  represented.  But 
if  they  bad,  they  would  not,  of  them- 
selves, constitute  SLpritna/aeie  case 
of  cruelty  and  oppression  against 
the  government  of  that  day,  or 
against  Lord  Castlereagh,  whom  it 
has  been  tbe  fashion,  from  malignant 
motives,  to  consider  as  synonimous 
with  the  government.  Such  cala- 
mities are  incident  to  a  state  of  civil 
conmotioD,  where  neither  tbe  eve 
of  authority,  nor  the  power  of  the 
law  can  always  be  effisctual.  "Riey 
form  tbe  melancholy  consequence  of 
crime  which,  when  g^eneral,  too  of- 
ten devolves  punishment  upon  the 
innocent;  for  what  can  stop  the  pas- 
sions and  resentment  of  a  multitude 
acting  finim  public  and  private  feel- 
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ing^^  It  would  be  impovible  to  da- 
rise  any  plan»  any  icheme  of  go- 
▼emment,  any  degree  of  ligilaDoe, 
competent  to  reetiaia  or  pumsh  on- 
anthorised  exoesaes,  wbcm  a  nation 
18  a^tated  and  torn  by  internal  Mo- 
tion and  open  rebeUion.  Before, 
then,  the  seyeritiee  exercised  by  tbe 
Irish  goreniment  [admittiogdie  most 
^^<M?ff^n^ted  accounts  of  t^m  to  be 
true,]  are  btigmatised  as  sanguinary 
and  needless,  let  it  be  satisfactorily 
shown  that  proceedings  of  a  more 
lenient  and  conciliatory  character 
could  have  been  wisely  and  safely 
adopted.  If  this  cannot  be  shown, 
and  we  firmly  believe  it  cannot,  we 
may  lament  the  constrained  rigor  of 
insulted  authority,  but  we  cannot 
oondenm  it. 

The  Union  was  another  of  those 
measures  which  increased  tbe  ar- 
duous responsibilities  of  the  office  of 
Irish  secretary,  during  the  period 
when  Lord  Castlereagh  filled  it.  It 
is  obrionB  tiiat  in  this  brief  Biemoir 
of  his  lorddiip,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  enter  into  any  consi- 
deration of  this  great  natiottal  e?ent, 
or  to  mark  the  progress  of  those  rio- 
lent  passions  engendered  by  it,  vdiich 
the  lapse  of  twenty  yean  has  not 
been  suffici^it  to  subdue.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  his  lordship*s  parlia- 
mentary conduct,  dining  the  time 
of  its  discussion  in  the  insh  legisla- 
ture, was  such  as  held  forth  the 
strongest  pronuse  of  that  political 
eminence  to  which  he  has  since  at- 
tained* Coupled,  however,  as  his 
name  inevitably  was,  with  the  stem 
measures  which  led  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  rebellion,  and  with  those 
which  deprived  Ireland  of  her  Par- 
liament, it  may  be  supposed  that  he 
incurred  no  ordinary  share  of  po- 
pular odium.  8ome  idea  of  the  ex- 
tent to  winch  this  disfavour  was 
carried,  may  be  formed  from  tbe  fol- 
lowing emphatic  toast,  which  was 
coronKmly  drunk,  at  that  period,  bv 
the  United  Irishmen,  and  the  disaf- 
fected generally  in  their  convivial 
meetings:— 


A  high  gallowa,  and  a  windy  day. 
To  Comey,  Pitt,  and  Casdereagfa. 

By  CoriMy,  was  meant  the  Mar- 
qms  of  Comwallis,  who  continued 
Viceroy  of  Ireland  from  the  vear 
1796  to  1801. 

It  may  be  mentioned  asa  striking 
instance  of  the  yoothftil  character 
of  his  lordship,  while  taking  a  lead- 
ing part  in  these  momentous  trans- 
actions, that  he  was  frequently  de- 
signated by  the  epithet  oiatriplmg^ 
in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  dur- 
ing the  stormy  discussions  upon  the 
Union;  and  Mr.  Plunkett,  in  the 
course  of  one  of  his  speeches,  made 
use  of  the  following  expressions:— > 
«<  I  was  induced  to  thmk  that  we 
had,  at  the  heed  of  the  executive  go- 
vernment of  this  country,  a  plain 
honest  soldier,  unaccustomed  to,  and 
disdaining,  the  intrigues  of  politics; 
and  who,  as  an  additional  evidence 
of  the  directness  and  purity  of  hie 
views,  had  c^iosen  for  his  secretaiy 
a  simple  and  modest  youth,  (puer 
ingemdwUiiUi  ingmmque  pttthris^) 
whose  inexperience  was  the  vouch- 
er of  his  innocence;  yet,  am  I  bold 
to  say,  that  during  the  viceroyalty 
of  that  unspotted  veteran,  and  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  that  unas- 
suming stripling,  within  the  last  six 
weeks,  a  system  of  black  oorruptiott 
had  been  carried  on,  ^."—jt  was 
in  a  similar  way  that  Mr.  Pitt  was 
taunted  by  Sheridan,  Fox,  and 
others,  with  his  youth,  when  he  first 
assumed  the  office  of  prime  minister. 

When  the  Union  was  carried,  and 
the  Irish  Parliament  blended  with 
that  of  England,  Lord  Castlereagh 
quitted  his  native  country  for  the 
latter,  animated  by  the  ambition  of 
signalizing  his  talents  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  united  empire.  Having 
been  returned  to  the  Imperial  Pap^ 
hament,  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  debates,  and  gradually  won  up- 
on the  confidence  of  the  House. 
When  Mr.  Pitt  retired  from  the  sit- 
uation of  prime  minister,  in  1801,  % 
change  of  administration  of  oouib^ 
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took  plape;  and  Loid  Oa^tUimgb 
aooeptfd,  ooder  Mr.  Addingtoo,  th^ 
office  of  Preeident  of  the  Board  of 
Coatrol  for  tbe  aiairs  of  India,  soc- 
poediof  in  that  department,  Loid 
ViaoonntLewishaaiftiioir  Earl  Dartr 
moath.  Id  May,  1804,  Mr.  PiU 
reUumed  to  iKnrer,  aod  bis  lordship 
contiiuied  lo  hold  his  appoiBtmeot 
with  much  credit  to  hinseU^  and 
great  advantage  to  the  interestB  of 
our  Indian  possessions.  Shortly  af- 
terwards, he  sncceeded  to  the  more 
important  office  (more  important  in 
reference  lo  the  period  of  which  we 
are  speaking,)  of  secretary  of  state 
for  war  and  cokmies;  bat  when  the 
laoiented  death  of  that  great  minis- 
ter took  place,  in  January,  18M,  he 
retired,  with  bisooUeagaes,  to  make 
room  for  the  Whig  minist^  of  Mr. 
Fox.  He  was  sncceeded  in  his  of- 
fice by  the  late  Mr.  Windham,  who, 
on  moving  the  thanks  of  the  Moose, 
in  December,  1806,  to  Sir  John 
Stnart,  Car  his  serrifinsat  the  battle 
of  Maida,  took  occasion  to  bestow 
some  liberalcomplimentsnpon  Lord 
Castlereagb,  under  whose  adminis- 
tration the  enterprise  had  been 
planned. 

Lord  Castlereagb  did  not  k«g 
remain  out  of  oflfee.  Mr.  Fox  died 
in  August,  1806,  only  a  few  short 
montlM  after  the  decease  of  his  il- 
lustrious rival.  An  effint  was  made 
to  supply  bis  loss,  and  keep  the  par- 
ty  in  their  places;  but  all  iknr  to- 
IfiMi  could  not  prevaiL  The  coun- 
try soon  became  diagusted  with  their 
conduct;  for  it  was  now  gbringly 
obvious  that  their  pretensions  to 
superior  political  virtue,  as  coibpar- 
ed  with  their  opponents,  were  mere 
iilusioa  The  Catholic  question  at 
last  destroyed  thorn,  more,  perhaps, 
from  the  inflexible  manner  with 
which  they  endeavoured  to  force  it 
upon  their  sovereign,  than  from  its 
intrinsic  unpopulari^,  though  that 
was  considerable  When  the  Whigs 
retired,  after  their  short  glimpse  of 
power,  patronage,  and  profit,  a  new 
ministry  was  formed  in  April,  1807, 


under  tbe  nuspiens  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Portland,  who  was  nominated 
prime  mimster.  Lord  Castlereagb 
then  rasomed  his  foimei' situation  as 
secretary  of  eteta  lor  war  and  colo- 
nies: and  in  which  he  continued  till 
1809,  till  the  unfortunate  misender- 
standing  between  himself  and  Mr. 
Canning,  ind^B4?^  him  to  resign.  It 
is  not  our  intenticm  to  enter  into 
the  complicated  meriU  <^this  ques- 
tion; but  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
stating  it,  as  the  result  of  a  mature 
examination  of  the  whole  transac- 
tion, that  Lord  Castlereagb  was 
entirely  justified  in  the  riew  he  took 
of  it  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
Mr.  Canning  was  any  party  to  the 
duplicity,  wtuch  was  practised  upon 
bis  noble  colleague;  but  that  tbare 
was  duplicity,  or  something  very 
neariy  approaching  to  it,  and  that, 
too,  at  the  expense  of  Lord  CasUe- 
reagfa's  honour  and  feelings,  im  un- 
questionable. There  is  every  rea- 
son, however,  to  beliere  that  Mr. 
Canning  was  himself  defaided.  The 
dnel  that  followed,  and  all  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  it,  are  too 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  public  to 
require  anj  thing  more  than  this 
brief  allusion  to  the  unpleasant 
event 

Lord  Castlereagb  was  succeeded 
in  hii  office  by  ihs  £a^  of  Liver- 
pool, and  be  remained  unattached 
to  his  Bfajesty's  government  till  the 
year  1813,  when,  upon  the  assassi- 
nation of  Mr.  Peecival,  another  mi- 
nisterial  change  took  placM  and  Load 
Castlereagb  accepted  the  scab  of 
the  Foreign  Office,  which  he  has 
ever  since  continued  to  hold. 

The  distinguished  character  which 
be  sustained,  as  a  negotiator,  at 
ChfitiUon,  at  Paris,  and  at  Vienna, 
after  .the  abdication  of  Booapwrte, 
has  frfaced  his  name  higher  in  the 
scroll  of  diplomatic  feme  than  ever 
was  attained  before  by  any  Britbh 
minister.  When  his  lordship  re- 
turned from  Paris,  in  June,  1814, 
and  laid  upon  tbe  table  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  treaty  of  peace 
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between  Franoe  and  the  Aliitt,  ha 
wai  reoeived,  upoa  his  entranoe  io- 
to  the  House,  with  loud  acokma- 
tioiis  from  all  aidet.  Ewea  the  aol* 
len  tpiht  of  Whiggfiam  relaxed,  and 
lost  tomethiog  of  its  arrogaat  self- 
isbness,  while  it  acknowMged  the 
eztrMwdioarj  abilities  displayed  by 
the  noble  k)rd  as  a  negotiator.  The 
sagacity,  the  finnoess,  and  the  pro- 
found policy  whicih  he  etioced, 
subsequently,  at  the  first  Congress 
•of  Vienna,  (whose  sittings  were  io- 
temipted  by  the  escape  of  Bona- 
parte from  Elbe,)  impressed  upon 
the /continental  sovereigns  and  their 
mimsten  a  high  notion  of  his  cha- 
racter. 

As  an  orator.  Lord  Castlereagh 
is  not  greatly  distinguished.  His 
style  b  dificnh,  and  his  language 
not  always  correct  But  the  acute 
and  coraprehensiTO  views  which  he 
takes  of  almost  every  subject,  an^ 
ply  compensate  for  the  absence  of 
any  embellishments  in  his  mode  of 
discussing  tboin.  He  is  always  lis- 
tened to  with  great  attention,  and 
whatever  difbrences  of  opinion  may 
subsist  between  him  and  his  oppo- 
nents, the  mild  and  conciliatory  tone 
which  he  invariably  adopt»— his 
polished  manners— and  insinuating 
courtesy— ^neutralise  ail  asperity  of 
fieeling.  It  very  rarely  happens 
that  1m  is  animated  into  any  thing 
like  fervour,  though  we  have  occa- 
sionally seen  him  thus  excited.  The 
effect  was  not  unpieasing.  On  the 
contrary,  it  rather  inspired  a  wish 
in  the  observers,  that  he  could  of- 
tener  devest  himself  of  a  cceldness, 
bordering  upon  apathy,  which  must 
weaken  his  influence  over  a  popu- 
lar assenibly. 

It  only  remains  to  mention,  that 
his  lordship  married,  in  the  year 
1794,  Amelia  Hobart,  youngest 
daughter  and  oo-heiress  of  John,  se- 
cond Earl  of  Buckinghamsliire. 

Account  of  an  Improntalore;  .in 
a  letter  from  an  English  traveller 
at  Rome. 


'  A  NEW  improvisatore  has  made 
his  appearance  at  Rome.  We  had 
heard  much  of  his  prodigious  talents, 
and  went  to  see  him  yesterday. 
When  the  company  had  assembled, 
subjects  were  requested  and  given 
by  a  varietT  of  persons,  some  of 
whom  were  known  to  us,  and  who 
«ould  not  have  an  understanding 
with  the  improvisatore.  All  those 
subjects  were  tlirown  into  a  box, 
which  was  sent  round  to  ladies  prin- 
cipally; and  those  who  chose  (they 
happened  to  be  foreigners)  drew  the 
subjects,  four  in  number,  on  which 
the  improvisatore  was  to  exert  his 
talents  that  night.  He  then  (Tom- 
maso  Seriggi)  entered  the  room, — 
for  these  preparative  arrangements 
had  been  made  in  his  absence, — ^and 
I  own  I  was  strongly  prepossessed 
against  him  at  first.  He  is  a  well 
luuie  little  man,  about  25  years  old, 
with  the  shuiBing  gait  and  mincing 
step  of  a  woman  io  man's  clothes, 
wi^  nice  yellow  morocco  shoes,  and 
white  pantaloons  and  waistcoat;  a 
lily  white  band,  witlt  diamoods  that 
put  out  vour  eyes;  an  embroidered 
shirt  collar,  like  laoe  falling  over  his 
shoulders;  no  neckcloth,  a  bare  neck, 
with  a  handsome  expessive  face, 
shaded  with  abundance  of  black  hair 
and  luxuriant  whiskers.  He  took 
the  subjects  and  read  them  over; 
they  were, '« The  dispute  about  the 
armour  of  Achilles," — "The  crea- 
tion of  the  world," — and  *'  Sopbon- 
isba."  He  paused  and  then  began, 
without  recitavio,  singing,  or  musi- 
cal accompaniment  of  any  sort,  and 
went  oo  without  hesitation  or  seem- 
ing efibrt,  6nly  occasionally  repeat- 
ing the  same  verse  twice  over.  The 
two  first  subjects  took  him  an  hour 
uod  an  half,  with  very  little  pause 
between.  I  lost  too  much  to  give 
any  opinion  on  what  he  said,  the 
manner,  indeed,  took  up,  at  first, 
so  much  of  my  attention,  as  to  maki^ 
me  lose  more  of  the  sense  than  I 
should  otherwise  have  done; — that 
manner  was  admirably  good,  voice, 
action,  and  expression  of  qounte- 
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nance  was  that  of  a  good  actor, 
knowing  his  part  thoroughly,  and 
full  of  its  spirit.  I  felt  uneasy  a  long 
while,  thinking  he  could  not  go  on 
thus  fluentlT  and  easily,  and  must 
come  to  a  full  stop,  be  lost  in  diffi- 
culties, and  tumble  down  from  the 
giddy  height.  Sometimes  I  thought 
this  must  be  a  studied  part,  and  ai» 
imposition  on  our  credulity;  yet  when 
I  recollected  the  circumstance  of 
the  giving  the  subjects  and  the 
drawing  out  of  the  numbers,  I  was 
satisfied  it  was  impossible.  The  at- 
tention of  the  Italians  was  riyetted 
upon  him;  yet  their  applause  was 
not  too  frequent  and  indiscriminate, 
it  burst  out  now  and  then  with  great 
riolence,  but  in  general  they  were 
silent.  If  we  had  been  astonished  at 
Scriggi's  two  first  extempore  poems, 
how  much  more  when  he  gave  a  tra- 
gedy in  three  acts,  on  the  story  of 
Sophonisba^  stating  first  his  dramatis 
personoB,  viz.  Sophonisba,  and  Sy- 
phax  her  husband;  Massanissa  and 
Scipk);  Sophonisba's  female  attend- 
ant and  a  Roman  soldier.  One  of 
the  audience,  a  lady  of  our  party, 
better  skilled  in  Italian  than  myself, 
wrote  from  memory  the  following 
account  of  the  tragedy,  which  was 
shown  to  an  Italian  present,  and 
thought  correct 

The  attendant  enters  lamenting 
the  misfortunes  of  her  mistress, 
whom  she  says  she  has  left  in  her  bed 
paler  than  the  sheets  on  which  she 
reclines;  while  her  attendants  are 
preparing  tier  bridal  ornaments,  she, 
wrapped  in  her  mourning  garments, 
heeds  them  not  Sophonisba  enters, 
confesses  that  she  has  fervently  lov- 
ed Massanissa,  but  abhors  the  idea 
of  uniting  herself  to  the  enemy  of 
her  country.  Massanissa  appears 
transported  with  joy  at  the  thought 
of  obtaining  Sophonisba.  She  en- 
deavours to  persuade  him  to  forsake 
the  Romans,  and  become  the  friend 
of  Carthage.  He  asks  for  what 
quality  she  formerly  loved  him;  it 
was  not  for  a  fine  figure  or  a  strong 
arm,  but  for  a  faithful  and  an  honeut 


heart,  and  iHiat  should  be  be  if  be 
should  desert  the  Romaos,  and  Sci- 
jtto,  the  friend  to  whom  he  owed 
every  thing!  He  then  orges  every 
argumentto  prevail  with  her  to  b^ 
hit,  and  at  last  the  victorious  one,  of 
its  being  the  only  means  to  save  her- 
self from  being  led  in  triumph  to 
Rome.  This  is  dioisive,  and  aheap 
pears  rather  relieved  at  her  duty 
and  inclination  coinciding.  The 
ceremony  is  actually  taking  place, 
and  they  are  exchanging  vows  be- 
fore the  altar  of  Juno,  when  they  are 
interrupted  by  a  Roman  soldier^  who 
commands  them  in  the  name  of  Sci- 
pio  and  of  the  Roman  people  to  stop. 
Massanissa  replies  that  Soipio  is  kubs 
friend,  not  his  master,  that  he  will 
sacrifice  his  life  but  not  his  love  to 
him.  Scipio  himself  then  appears, 
and  Sophonisba  retires.  The  Ro- 
man argues  against  an  union  which 
will  render  Massanissa  the  enemy  of 
Rome;  the  latter  then  draws  the 
most  bcAUtiful  picture  of  his  mis- 
tress, of  her  virtues,  of  her  faith, 
and  declares  that  he  cannot  aban- 
don her.  Scipio  yields,  though  he 
says  at  the  risk  of  incurrmg  &e  in- 
dignation of  the  Roman  pec^le. 
Barca  (the  maid)  now  occupies  the 
scene,-M^  warrior  in  disguise  pre- 
sents himself  to  her,  and  demands 
an  enterview  with  Sophonisba,  and 
gives  a  ring  to  be  delivered  to  her. 
She  knows  the  ring  for  that  of  Sy- 
l^ax,  and  she  comes.  The  warrior 
tells  her  that  her  husband  in  expir- 
ing had  commanded  him  to  ofier  her 
an  asylum,  a  poor  one  it  must  be. 
She  refuses  to  follow  him:  Says, 
perhaps  he  himself  may  have  been 
the  assassin  of  Sypha^,  or  have  pos- 
sessed himself  hjf  treachery  of  the 
ring.  He  lifts  his  vizard  and  shows 
thatheisSyphax.  She  almost  faints 
at  the  discovery.  He  tells  her  he 
is  aware  she  never  loved  him,  that 
obedience  not  choice  had  made  her 
his,  but  asks  her,  if  now  that  he  is 
abandoned  by  all,  she  too  willforsake 
him.  After  a  momentary  struggle, 
she  answers,  No!  she  will  follow  lum. 
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He  then  telkher  of  a  rabternuDeaa 
pABMige  l^ing  from  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  to  the  tea,— diat  he  has  a 
little  bark  that  will  carry  them  safe 
from  their  enemies;  at  midnight  he 
expects  her.  Massanissa,  however, 
is  impatient  to  receive  Sophonisba's 
TOWS,  and  the  altar  is  prepared;  bnt 
before  she  ii  carried  to  it,  she  writes 
to  Sypbax,  swears  fidelity  to  him, 
and  renews  her  promise  to  fly  with 
bim  at  the  appointed  hoar,  commits 
ber  letter  to  Barca,  who  says  she 
knows  the  passage  well.  Scipioand 
a  Roman  soldier  now  occupy  the 
scene;  the  latter  tells  the  former, 
that  having  entered  a  passage  he 
had  by  chance  perceived,  a  woman 
had  met  him,  and  given  him  this 
note,  accompanied  with  some  mys- 
terious words,  and  had  disappeared, 
seeming  glad  to  have  executed  her 
commission,  and  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  bring  the  paper.  The  gene- 
ral praises  the  soldier,  and  promises 
jreward.  He  reads  the  letter  and 
though  rejoiced  at  the  contents, 
pours  out  a  great  deal  of  common- 
place abuse  on  women  in  general, 
and  Sophomsba  in  particular.  Mas- 
sanissa, in  the  mean  time,  hurries 
bis  bride  to  the  altar  of  Juno.  She 
is  swearing  to  him  all  the  love,  and 
all  the  iai£  she  has  a  right  to  give 
him,  when  Scipio  enters  and  gives 
the  fatsi  letter.  The  ceremony  is 
interrupted*  Sophomsba  retires,  and 
l^lassanissa,  in  transports  of  rage, 
swears  to  murder  the  lover  in  her 
arms.  Midnight  arrives;  Syphax 
appears;  he  is  attacked  and  mortal- 
ly wounded  by  Massanissa,  and  sus- 
pects for  a  moment  that  Sophonisba 
has  betrayed  him.  She  appears, 
throws  herself  down  beside  him, 
swears  not  to  survive,  and  kills  her- 
self. 

The  improvisatore  never  men- 
tioped  the  names  of  the  interlocu- 
toi^,  but  by  the  change  of  tone,  and 
frequently,  also,  the  change  of  place, 
left  no  doubt  about  the  speaker.  He 
used  the  heroic  Italian  blank  verse 
of  eleven  syllables,  but  in  the  cho- 


rus, which  recurred  several  times, 
he  used  rhyme  of  all  sorts,  from 
four  to  twelve  syllables.  The  tra- 
gedy lasted  two  hours  and  a  half;  he 
died  twice  in  the  course  of  it,  once 
in  the  floor  to  suit  the  English  taste 
I  presume,  and  once  in  an  arm  chair, 
in  the  French  decorous  manner, 
both  times  with  appropriate  action, 
very  energetic,  but  very  natural 
and  graceful,  and  never  oiutre.  His 
fine  tones  were  quite  free  from  the 
guttural  rrr  with  which  the  Ita- 
lians are  apt  to  spoil  their  sweet 
harmonious  language.  He  foigot 
the  coxcomb  in  the  transports  of  the 
poet,  and  never  once,  I  really  be- 
lieve, thought  of  his  rings  or  watch 
chain  during  the  whole  time.  His 
great  fault  was  abundance.  Had  he 
had  a  little  time  to  consider,  I  have 
no  doubt  he  would  have  been  much 
shorter  and  much  better.  Tet  this 
very  abundance  excites  astonish- 
ment, for  who  would  undertake  to 
construct  verses,  even  if  they  were 
nonsense,  in  correct  measure,  dur- 
ing two  hours  and  a  half;  and  when 
it  is  considered,  that,  instead  of 
nonsense,  a  regular  plot  is  to  be 
contrived  and  carried  tiirough,  even 
with  the  help  of  recollection  as  well 
as  invention,  and  that  the  story 
was,  in  this  instance,  not  only  al- 
ways plain  and  inteUigible,  but  often 
told  with  great  force  and  eloquence, 
so  as  to  draw  sudden  bursts  of  ap 
plause  from  an  audience  geoerallv 
cool  smd  silent,  the  thing  appears  al- 
most miraculous.  At  the  conclu- 
sion there  was  a  rush  of  a  number 
of  admirers  towards  to  poet,  and  he 
was  carried  ofi'among  them  in  a  sort 
of  spontaneous  triumph! 

Tommaso  Scriggi  is  the  son  of  an 
advocate  of  Arezso.  He  was  educat- 
ed at  the  University  of  Pisa,  or  ra- 
ther that  branch  of  it  established  at 
Florence,  and  was  intended  for  the 
law;  but  his  love  of  poetry,  and  par- 
ticular talents  for  improvising,  at 
which  almost  all  the  young  men  here 
try  their  powers  at  an  early  period 
of  their  lives,  has  at  length  nnde 
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bim  a  sorl  of  profeaaor  of  the  art^  in 
which  he  is  deemed  hy  inostltaliaot 
to  excel  any  improvisatore  that  ever 
was  known.  Toung  men  who  ha?e 
been  his  companions  at  college  told 
me  that  his  coo? ersation  was  poetry 
itself;  that  l>e  was  well  informed  on 
most  sobjecls,  but  chiefly  in  belles 
lettres.  They  admit  that  he  is  a 
great  coxcomb)  effeminate  in  his 
dress  and  manners,  and  often  admir- 
ing himself  in  a  mirror,  yet  his  course 
of  thinking  and  language  is  repre- 
sented to  be  the  rery  reverse  of  his 
manners,  and  much  in  tlic  style  of 
Al  fieri.  He  has  been  accused  of 
being  son^thing  of  a  jacobin  as  most 
political  sdiool-boys  are.  The  poet 
liaTing  been  lately  accused,  at  the 
house  of  an  English  lady,  of  having 
praised  Bonaparte,  he  replied,  with 

Cat  warmth,  *  that  he  praised  no 
gs:'  a  speech  which  was  thought 
rather  a  confirmation  of  the  charge. 
M.  Scri^  has  adopted  this  exhibi- 
tion as  a  trade;  a  scudo  is  paid  for  a 
ticket  of  admission)  yet  he  will  not 
speak  on  a  stage,  and  borrows  rooms 


in  a  palace  for  the  nigfat-*«ch  at«  the 
niceties  of  pride I^-Speaking  of  jnl- 
laces,  they  are  so  nvmerow,  and 
the  proprietora  often  so  poor,  tliat 
any  body  can  be  lodged  in  a  palace, 
that  IS,  a  house  with  a  oorfe  ootMre, 
with  a  court  inside,  wnere  a  carri- 
age may /turn;  but  as  there  are  no 
porters  here,  the  gates  stand  wide 
open,  and  form  on  each  side  of  the 
entrapce  a  receest-^a  sort  of  place 
most  convenient  to  passengers,  the 
public  having  thus  a  prescriptive 
right,  which  nobody  thinks  of  dis- 
puting, so  that  the  entrance  into 
most  Roman  palaces  is  a  perfect 
cloaqu6y  through  which  yon  must 
wade,  and  often  see  indecencies 
which  would  be  deemed  incredible 
in  other,  countries.  A  stranger  who 
had  lately  taken  apartments  in  one 
of  these  great  mansions,  finding  a 
man  enflagrcmt  deUi  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs,  remonstrated  on  the  pro- 
ceeding. «  Why,  I  thought  this  was 
a  palazzo!'  replied  the  astonished 
ofieader,  in  perfect  simplicity. 


Corredum. 

In  the  Memoir  of  the  late  William  Lewis,  June  Na  p.  494 — it  was  said 
<  it  is  much  to  bo  regretted  that  na  report  has  been  preserved^'  kc  The 
ksgmge  shouU  have  been  « it  is  nrnch  to  be  regretted  that  u/kH^r  report 
has  not  been  preserved,*  &c.  The  speeches  of  Messrs.  Wilson  and  M'Kean, 
have  been  published,  but  not  those  of  any  other  members. 


Erraium* 

hi  page  49$i  of  tiie  same  Memoir,  for  *  nnifonnly  and  warmly  attached  to 
the/tMlida/ interest '^  read  '  uniformly  and  warmly  attached  to  ihe/ederal 
interest.'    And  dck  the  btneheiwin  the  sentence. 
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Art.  1. — Sermons  preached  in  the  Tron  Churchy  Glasgow^ 
By  Thomas  Chalmers,  Dw  D.  1  vol.  Republished  at  New 
York,  from  the  Glasgow  edition. 

However  vexatious  may  be  the  controversies  which 
Christians  of  different  religious  denominations  carry  on  with 
each  other,  yet,  we  suppose,  that  every  candid  observer  will 
agree,  that  they  are  all  concerned  respecting  an  object  of  un- 
speakable importance.  Interesting  are  the  social  affections, 
the  arts  of  empire,  the  mines  of  knowledge,  the  gardens  of 
literature,  and  the  scenes  which  fancy  paints  in  the  region  of 
the  clouds.  Useful  are  the  various  orders  of  labour,  distri* 
buted  with  skill  throughout  society,  and  the  devices  by  which 
that  labour  is  abridged.  Ornamental  are  the  products  of  the 
fine  arts.  We  live  in  a  world  where  there  is  much  to  slake 
the  thirst  for  happiness;  much  to  exercise  and  improve  the 
faculties  of  body  and  mind.  But  to  each  individual  how 
soon  do  these  things  pass  away!  How  often  do  families  be- 
come extinct.  How  evanescent  is  national  glory!  *  Perish,* 
is  the  motto  written  on  every  thing  earthly. 

Let  us,  therefore,  cast  our  eyes  further,  and  survey  that 
permanent  state  of  things,  which  is  to  succeed  this  transitory 
scene.  Human  nature,  balanced  on  the  brink  of  eternity,  looks 
out  into  the  expanse,  but  can  discern  nothing.     Revelation 
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alone  can  satisfy  the  inquiry;  and  he  that  turns  from  diiS| 
must  relinquish  all  pretensions  to  true  wisdom. 

We  behold  death  reigning  throughout  the  world.  That 
death  is  an  evil,  will  scarcely  be  denied,  and,  under  the  Dw 
vine  government  evil  cannot  exist  but  as  a  punishment, 
which  implies  crime  committed  by  alL  How  can  crinunali* 
ty  exist  in  the  actions  of  infants  and  idiots?  Reason  points 
to  the  inevitable  result,  that  the  nature  of  man  is  depraved. 

If  we  observe,  minutely,  the  first  dawnings  of  moral  action^ 
in  the  infant  mind,  we  cannot  fail  to  encounter  the  melaa- 
choly  truth^  that  each  individual's  natural  propensities  are  in 
favour  of  evil,  and  hostile  to  good.  Let  each  reader  peruse 
the  earliest  records  of  his  memory,  and  he  will  find  this  lan- 
guage plainly  inscribed  on  them. 

Evil  is  the  lord  paramount,  in  human  action.  Seated  on 
the  throne  of  the  heart,  it  controls  every  province  of  bo(^ 
and  mind;  nor  ever  more  successfully,  than  when  it  amceah^ 
under  a  fair  and  decent  outside,  internal  darkness  and  disor* 
der.  It  employs  various  delusive  arts,  to  hide  the  man  front 
himself,  and  he  goes  thoughdessly  on,  careless  of  his  patlu 
Outward  aliment  is  never  wanting  to  satiate  the  appetite  fof 
destruction;  but  this  is  not  needed,  for  the  mind  can  easily 
riot  on  its  own  stores.  Since  the  creation,  education  has 
tried  it  plastic  influence,  and  the  pruning  knife  of  the  law  has 
been  exercised  on  man,  but  he  is  still  the  same  crooked  plant, 
as  when  these  cares  were  first  employed. 

Conscience,  if  appealed  to,  will  give  the  same  verdict. 
Where  exists  the  individual,  who»  if  he  coolly  and  calmlv 
ask  himself  the  question,  whether  or  not  he  is  naturally  in- 
clined towards  evil,  and  ai^erse  from  good,  will  not  readily 
meet  with  an  unfavourable  answer? 

The  ease  attending  vicious  actions,  an4  the  difficulty  of 
virtuous  ones,  proves  the  same  thing.  When  Virtue  in- 
vited  Hercules,  it  was  to  a  series  of  dangers,  and  hardships; 
but  Pleasure  pointed  to  the  bowers  of  £ase^  where  every 
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#^g  emnpired  to  regale  the  sense,  and  to  sooth  iht  mini* 
Excellence  was  typified  by  an  asc^it,  which  is  attended  with 
difficulty;  vice,  by  a  descent,  which  is  aaade  wiihaui  «xcin 
tton. 


<  fecilis  detcensnt  Atwba: 


Noctes  atque  dies  patet  atri  janua  Ditis; 
8ed  revocaregradum,  superasqae  eradera  ad  annfe, 
Hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est     Pauci,  quos  seqiius  atnavit 
Jupiter,  aut  ardeos  evcxit  ad  xthera  virtus, 
Diis  genitiy  potuere.' 

P'irg.  JBn.  I  vl  v.  126.  13%. 

<  The  gates  of  hell  are  open  uight  and  day; 
Smooth  the  descent,  and  easy  is  the  way: 
But  to  return,  and  view  the  cheerful  skits— 
In  this  the  tapk  and  mighty  labour  lies. 
To  few  great  Jupiter  imparts  this  grace, 
Aad  tbose  of shiiiiog  woitb,  and  beafealy  race.' 

J}ryd«9U 

Now,  how  could  it  have  haq>pened,  unless  evil  were  nft» 
iuplly  congenial  to  the  human  mind,  and  virtue  a  plant  which 
must  be  engrafted  on  the  parent  stock,  that  a  vicious  course 
is  so  easy,  and  an  upright  one  so  difficult?  Even  the  exer- 
tions of  fancied  virtue  are  often  more  fatal,  in  their  effects, 
than  the  torpor  of  indolence,  or  the  listless  languor  of  repose, 
and  the  principal  part  of  the  sufferings  of  mankind  have  been 
inflicted  by  those,  in  whom  divine  providence  stirred  up,  to 
▼igorous  action,  the  principles  of  the  human  heart,  revealing 
them,  in  open  conduct,  in  a  full  and  unconstrained  display* 

For  a  being  to  change  his  own  pature,  is  impossible,  how* 
ever,  that  nature  may  be  contr<dled«  Man  is  mercifully  en- 
dowed  with  reason,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  see  the  direct 
tendency  of  bad  actions  to  produce  misery,  and  of  good  ones 
to  ensure  happiness.  Giiided  by  this  directress,  he  has 
achieved  nuich^  in  strentheningthc  bands  of  social  order^and 
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in  the  preservation  and  encouragement  of  that  morality^  with* 
out  which  society  would  go  to  ruin.  But>  with  ail  these  re- 
straints and  improvements,  his  nature  must  ever  remain,  so 
far  as  regards  his  own  endeavours,  the  same  as  at  the  first 
moment  of  his  birth.  To  change  it,  requires  an  exertion  of 
the  creating  power;  a  power,  which  the  creature  docs  not 
possess. 

Nothing  but  such  a  change  as  we  have  adverted  to,  can  fit 
man  for  performing  the  will  of  the  Deity,  in  this  world,  or 
prepare  him  for  his  presence  and  enjoyment,  in  that  which  is 
to  come.  The  designs  of  God  all  tend  to  virtue  and  good, 
and  are  oppb^ed  to  vice  and  evil.  If  human  nature,  then, 
be  essentially  depraved,  what  an  awful  spectacle  does  it  pre- 
sent, of  an  inaptitude  to  love  and  serve  God;  or  rather,  of  a 
direct  hostility  to  his  character,  purposes,  and  will  Reason, 
indeed,  may  teach  man  exalted  ideas  of  his  Creator,  and 
prompt  to  his  worship;  but  as  long  as  evil  is  in  the  heart, 
the  rational  faculty  only  adds  to  guilt.  The  same  principle 
may  conduct  to  the  performance  of  certain  actions,  as  pleas- 
ing  to  God,  and  to  the  avoiding  of  others  as  displeasing;  but 
this  is  the  homage  resulting  from  the  fear  of  a  foe;  a  conduct 
which  can  never  change  the  party  who  renders  it  into  a  friend; 
but  which,  on  the  contrary,  aggravates  the  hatred  which  the 
dread  of  a  superior  had  inspired. 

Nor  is  this  view  of  human  nature  peculiar  to  those  who 
possess  the  Christian  religion.  On  the  contrary,  those  men 
of  enlarged  understanding,  who  have  mingled  much  in  the 
conceins  of  the  world,  and  have  thus  acquired,  from  experi- 
ence, ability  to  form  a  correct  judgment,  hold  the  same  lan- 
guage. The  maxims  of  Rochefoucault,  each  of  which  seems 
to  have  been  written  down  from  the  life,  describe  selfishness 
as  the  main  ingredient  in  the  human  character,  and  the  com- 
mon sentiments  of  the  learned  and  the  great,  who  have  the 
best  opportunities  of  studying  and  observing  human  nature, 
concur  in  pronouncing  an  unfavourable  opinion.  The  caution 
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and  suspicion  necessary  in  the  common  transactions  of  socie* 
ty^  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  Nor  let  those  who  enjoy 
ietirement»  claim  an  exemption,  for  that  virtue  may  ^ell  be 
safe,  which  has  never  been  tried.  To  consider  human  de« 
pravity  as  acquired  wholly,  by  intercourse  with  the  world,  is 
to  contradict  constant  experience^  which  exhibits  the  dawn* 
ings  of  vice  as  coeval  with  those  of  intellect.  .  Indeed,  nianjs 
vices  are  checked  by  the  growth  of  reason;  and,  if  this  were 
not  the  case,  the  universality  of  evil  imperiously  leads  us  to 
pronounce  it  a  part  of  the  innate  character  of  the  species,  and 
not  of  accidental  occurrence  to  each  individual.  1  he  doc* 
trine  of  the  original  depravity  of  mankind  may,  therelore,  be 
considered  as  established  by  common  consent,  manifested  in 
conduct,  if  not  in  language*  by  men  in  all  ages. 

From  a  consideration  of  this  fundamental  and  palpable 
truth,  results  the  conformity  seen  in  the  Christian  religion 
when  revealed  to  right  reason;  or,  rather,  the  absolute  ne* 
cessity  of  just  such  a  system  to  secure  the  happiness  of 
mankind.  Human  reason,  indeed^  never  could  have  imagined 
such  a  system;  and  accordingly  we  End,  that,  before  it  was 
promulgated,  nearly  three  hundred  different  opinions,  as  to 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,  divided  the  wisdom  of  ancient  times; 
nor  could  the  light  of  those  faculties  which  still  shine  as  stars 
through  the  distance  and  darkness  of  antiquity,  astonishing 
us  with  thoughts  of  their  magnitude  and  brilliancy,  cast  a 
single  ray  of  light  on  the  path  from  earth  to  heaven;  or  even 
guide  the  mass  of  the  community  aright  in  the  duties  and 
employments  pertaining  to  this  world. 

I'he  change  which  is  necessary  in  human  nature,  must 
take  place  in  a  supernatural  way.  1  he  goodness  of  God  leads 
us  to  suppose  that  such  a  way  ^ould  be  provided.  The  only 
way  is  revealed  by  Jesus  Christ.  It  obviously  requires  man^s 
accession  to  this  way,  in  order  to  his  being  saved.  It  is 
equally  plain,  that  a  corrupt  nature  cannot  effect  this. 
Hence  the  necebsity  oi  iaith,  and  that  it  shoidd  be  given  by 
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God.  Th«  Sacred  Scriptum  inlbrai  os  duit  it  it  wwom^k^ 
in  die  wamdy  bjr  the  Holy  GboBt.  The  Mme  power  which 
works  hMk  in  the  soul,  by  whkh  it  bceo«ea  juetified  in  tlia 
eight  of  God,  can  mad  will  prodooe  repeotaace  and  goo4 
worka. 

Reason  would  not  lead  ut  to  expect  that  the  giftsboiddbe 
receired,  while  the  mind  is  occupied  on  other  objects.  Fnna 
Ae  command,  we  learn  the  duty  of  seeking  it;  and  we  are 
furnished,  by  the  promises,  widi  ample  encouragement  to  seek* 
The  way  is  abundandy  pointed  out  to  us;  we  are  tnatructed 
to  pray,  to  read  and  meditate  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to 
break  off  from  all  known  sin,  and  practise  all  known  duty;  to 
attend  diligently  on  public  worship,  to  seek  Chrisdan  fellow^ 
ship;  to  use  frequent  self*examinarion;  to  relinquish  die  par* 
suit  of  worldly  pleasures  and  honours,  and  to  abandon,  ex* 
eept  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  business,  the 
company  of  worldly  men. 

The  preceding  oudine  of  the  state  of  human  nature,  and 
of  the  remedy  provided  for  its  restoradon  to  lost  virtue  and 
happiness,  will  not,  we  hope,  be  considered  wholly  out  of 
place,  as  an  introducdon  to  the  review  of  a  work,  the  oh* 
ject  of  which  is,  professedly,  of  the  same  nature  with  our 
remarks.  Having  laid  befiDre  our  readers  an  imperfect 
sketch  of  diose  doctrines  which  it  is  the  design  of  Dr.  Chat* 
mers  to  illustrate  and  enforce,  we  are  prepared  to  enter  on  a 
survey  of  his  work,  which  we  consider  a  valuable  accession 
to  the  theological  department  of  literature. 

We  have  been  informed  that  Dn  Chalmers,  who  is  well 
known  as  a  Scotish  clergyman  of  considerable  celebrity,  was 
first  led  to  embrace  what  are  usually  termed  evangelical  doc- 
trines, on  the  occasion  of  his  writing  a  theological  article  for 
an  Encyclopsedia.  Some  time  since  he  published  a  volume 
of  sermons,  designed  to  obviate  certain  objections  to  Chris* 
tianity,  arising  from  the  modem  astronomical  discoveries, 
and  which  were  prevalent  within  his  sphere  of  preaching. 
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Thk  Tolume  was  reprinted  ia  octavo^  in  the  United  States, 
and  proved  its  author  to  be  a  writer  of  no  inconsiderable 
abilities.  As  a  speaker,  we  have  heard  him  described  to  be 
without  gracefulness  of  action,  but  endued  with  remarkable 
powers  of  interesting  the  audience  in  his  subject,  to  which 
we  suppose' that  the  merit  of  his  compositions  greatly  adds. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  economy  of  cities  with  re* 
ference  to  religious  instructions,  part  of  which  is  reviewed  in 
Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine, 

The  general  subject  of  the  present  volume,  is  to  point  out 
the  depravity  of  human  nature,  as  a  disease  infecting  the 
fairest  as  well  as  the  most  degraded  of  worldly  characters: 
and  to  unfold  the  kind  and  gentle  invitations  of  the  gospel. 
In  delivering  his  message,  the  author  had,  doubtless,  to  con- 
flict with  strong  prejudices,  on  the  part  of  many  of  his  hear- 
ers^ and  it  appears  to  have  been  his  aim,  at  once  not  to  con- 
ces4  the  truth,  and  to  present  it  under  such  an  aspect  as  to 
obtain  the  approbation  of  the  understanding,  and  to  win  the 
affbctions* 

The  <Aject  of  the  first  sermon  is  to  show  that  the  human 
understimding  is  not  equal,  of  itself,  to  obtain  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  Divine  truth. 

This,  we  apprehend,  is  a  h^itiittate  conclusion  from  the 
depravity  of  human  nature.  If  the  works  and  ways  of  all  man- 
kind,  naturally,  are  of  a  different  tendency  from  those  of  the 
Deity,  man,  who  is  a  creature  endued  with  reason,  and  who^ 
if  that  reason  were  properly  illuminated,  must,  necessarily, 
from  his  constitution,  act  in  obedience  to  its  dictates,  must 
have  his  understanding,  in  his  natural  state,  much  enfeebled. 
We  are  disposed  to  admit  that  it  is  by  no  means  an  uncom- 
mon thing,  in  human  action,  for  reason  to  point  one  way,  and 
passion  another. 


-*  Video  meliora,  proboque; 


Deteriora  Sequor. 
VOL.  n. 
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9t  GfUUmers^  Serm&iu. 

I  ftee  the  ri^bt,  and  I  appMre  vttoot 

I  bate  the  wroDf^,  and  yet  the  wrong  pQraue- 

*  Helas!  en  guerre  arec  moi-meme, 
Ou  pouiTai*je  tronrer  la  paix^ 
Je  veux,  et  n'  acoooipiU  jamatt. 
Je  veux;  mait  (o  misere  extreme!) 
Je  ne  fais  pas  le  bien  que  j'aiaio» 
Et  je  fais  le  roal  qae  je  bais.* 

Macine. 

But  w«  maintain,  that  the  light  which  reason  sheds  most 
be  faint  indeed,  when  it  is  liable  to  be  obscured  by  passtoOi 
and  cannot  direct  our  paths,  as  to  our  nsost  important  con- 
cerns. Indeed,  if  we  consider  the  whole  nature  <^  man  as 
depraved,  the  greatest  depravity  must  exist  in  that  faculty 
which  ranks  the  highest  is  his  composition^  and  this,  nn- 
doubted,  is  his  understanding. 

It  may  then  be  said,  ^  how  is  this  doctrine  conaistent  with 
the  fact  of  the  mighty  exertions  of  which  the  human  nundii 
capable?  Do  not  the  noble  monuments  which  science  hss 
reared,  attest  the  wonderful  scope,  and  the  amazing  activiqr 
of  the  intellectual  powers  of  man?' 

To  this  argument  we  answer,  that  the  exclusion  of  thehu* 
man  mind  from  one  sphere  of  action,  does,  by  no  means  sup^ 
pose  that  it  cannot  act  in  another,  and  a  subordinate  sphere. 

If  these  conclusions  be  correct,  it  will  dien  follow  that  n# 
external  impressions  can  have  any  effect  upon  the  humaa 
mind,  unless  its  capacity  be  enlarged,  so  as  to  be  suited  to 
their  admission.  The  wonders  of  nature  silently  proclaim 
the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  and  call  upon  man  to  ren* 
der  obedience  to  his  will.  The  volume  of  revelation  and 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  more  explicitly  unfold  to  man 
the  nature  of  his  Creator,  and  his  own.  But  so  long  as  his 
mind  remains  in  its  state  of  original  darkness,  it  cannot  re- 
ceive or  comprehend  these  lessons,  in  a  suitable  manner* 
What  affinity  has  light  with  darkness,  and  how  can  a  being, 
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idiote  nature  is  conrttpt,  lUMkntaad  what  is  perfectly  pore 
and  holy? 

Mao,  therefore,  cannot,  by  any  exertion  of  his  natural 
powers,  obtain  an  adequate  acqiiaintance  with  die  doctrinea 
of  the  gospel.  He  b  not  only  averse  from  them,  but  he  is 
absolutely  incapaUe  of  receiving  them.  It  will  scarcely  be 
denied,  that,  if  these  doctrines  were  properly  known,  such  is 
their  manifest  excellence,  that  they  could  not  fail  to  guide 
the  conduct  of  diose  who  hear  diem.  But  this,  it  is  evident, 
ia  nitf  the  fact,  whence  it  results  that  ignorance  is  the  im- 
pnasihle  bar,  which  prevents  the  universal  operauon  of  the 
Christian  religion  upon  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men. 

To  remove  this  ignorance  is  the  work  of  that  creating 
Power,  by  which  man  was  originally  formed.  He  who  has 
gpven  us  natural  life,  can  alone  give  us  spiritual  life.  His 
Holy  spirit  ordinarily  commences  ttus  work,  by  exciting  a 
ajurit  of  inquiry,  in  relation  to  the  things  of  religion,  which 
will  not  let  the  subject  of  it  rest,  until  he  has  obtained  a 
knowledge  of  the  object  of  his  search*  Henceforth,  the  gra- 
tification which  was  formeriy  sought  aod  found,  in  the  things 
of  earth,  only,  is  experienced  in  a  much  greater  degree,  in 
communion  with  God,  and  in  anticipadoDS  of  eternal  happi- 
ness.  These  new  enjoyments,  while  they  moderate  indul- 
gence in  the  pleasure  of  this  world,  add  to  such  as  are  law* 
ful  to  the  Christian,  a  zest  which  he  never  before  experien- 
ced. Life  acquires  a  new  interest  from  the  higher  hopes  and 
aims  which  religion  inspires,  and  a  satisfaction,  hitherto  un- 
known, is  felt. j^  the  performance  of  every  duty. 

We  add  an  extraa  from  this  sermon  of  Dr.  Chalmers  as 
specimens  of  his  style  and  manner. 

^  Now,  we  would  ask  what  kind  of  conception  is  that  which 
a  man  of  entire  faculties  may  forrof  Only  grant  us  the  un- 
deniaUe  truth,  that  he  may  understand  how  he  cannot  dis* 
cem  the  things  of  the  Spirit,  unless  the  Spirit  reveal  them  to 
him;  and  yet  wtdi  thb  understanding,  he  may  not  be  one  of 
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those  IB  behalf  of  l^bool  the  Spirit  had  actutdly  iaterposed' 
with  his  peculiar  office  of  revelation;  and  then  you  bring  into- 
view  another  barrier,  no  less  insurmountable  than  that  which 
fixes  an  immutable  distinction  between  the  conceptions  of  an 
idiot  and  of  a  man  of  sense^-— even  that  wonderful  barrier 
which  separates  the  natural  from  the  spiritual  man.  You 
can  conceive  him  struggling  with  every  power  which  nature 
has  given  him  to  work  his  way  through  this  banier.  You 
can  concieve  him  vainly  attempting,  by  some  energies  of  bis 
own,  to  force  an  entrance  into  that  field  of  light  where  every 
object  of  faith  has  the  bright  ccdouringof  reality  thrown  over, 
it,— where  he  can  command  a  clear  view  of  the  things  of 
eternity, — where  spiritual  truth  comes  home  wit)i  eflfect 
upon  his  every  feeling  and  his  every  conviction, — ^where  be 
can  expatiate  at  freedom  over  a  scene  ol  manifestation,  which 
the  world  knoweth  not,— and  breathe  such  a  peace,  and  such 
a  joy,  and  such  a  holiness,  and  such  a  superiority  to  time, 
and  such  a  devotedness  of  all  his  affections  to  the  tilings 
which  are  above,  as  no  man  of  the  highest  natural  wisdom 
can  ever  reach,  with  all  his  attention  to  the  Bible,  and  all  die 
efforts  of  his  sagacity,  however  painful,  to  unravel,  and  to 
compare,  and  to  comprehend  its  passages.  And  it  is  indeed 
a  deeply  interesting  object  to  see  a  man  of  powerful  under, 
standing  thus  visited  with  an  earnest  desire  after  the  light  of 
the  gospel,  and  toiling  at  the  entrance  with  all  the  energies 
which  belong  to  him,— pressing  into  the  service  all  the  re- 
sources of  argument  and  philosophy, — ^mustering,  to  the 
high  enterprise,  his  attention,  and  his  conception,  and  his 
reason  and  his  imagination,  and  the  whole  host  of  his 
other  faculties,  on  which  science  has  conferred  her  imposing 
names,  and  laid  before  us  in  such  a  pompous  catalogue,  as 
might  tempt  us  to  believe,  that  man,  by  one  mighty  grasp  of 
his  creative  mind,  can  make  all  truth  hb  own,  and  range  at 
pleasure  over  the  wide  variety  of  her  dominions.  How  na- 
tural to  think  that  the  same  powers  and  habits  of  investiga- . 
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^OB  which  carried  him  to  so  re«pectri:>le  a  height  in  the  na* 
fond  sciences  will  enable  him  to  clear  his  way  through  all 
the  darknesses  of  theology.  It  is  well  that  he  is  seeking, — 
fer  if  he  persevere  and  be  in  earnest,  he  will  obtain  an  in- 
terest in  the  promise,  and  will  at  length  find: — but  not  till  he 
find,  in  the  progress  of  those  inquiries  on  which  he  entered 
with  so  much  alacrity,  and  prosecuted  with  so  much  confi- 
dence, that  there  is  a  barrier  between  him  and  the  spiritual 
discernment  of  his  Bible,  which  all  the  powers  of  philosophy 
cannot  scale,— not  till  he  find,  that  he  must  cast  down  his 
lofty  imaginations,  and  put  the  pride  of  all  his  powers  and 
all  his  pretensions  away  from  him, — not  till  he  find,  that  de- 
vested g(  those  fancies  which  deluded  his  heart  into  a  feel- 
ing of  its  own  sufikiency,  he  must  become  like  a  lltde  child, 
ot  one  of  those  babes  to  whom  God  reveals  the  things  which 
he  ludes  from  the  wise  and  from  the  prudent, — ^not  till  he 
find,  that  the  attitude  of  self  dependence  must  be  broken 
down,  and  he  be  brought  to  acknowledge  that  the  light  he 
is  aspiring  after,  is  not  created  by  himself,  but  must  be  made 
to  shine  upcMi  him  at  the  pleasure  of  another, — not  in  short, 
till  humbled  by  the  mortifying  experience  that  numy  a  simple 
cottager  who  reads  his  Bible  and  loves  his  Saviour  has  got 
before  him,  he  puts  himself  on  a  level  with  the  most  illiterate 
of  them  all,  and  prays  that  light  and  truth  may  beam  on  his 
darkened  understanding  from  the  sanctuary  of  God.' 

We  think  our  readers  will  perceive,  from  the  preceding 
extract,  that  Dr.  Chalmers  is  a  man  of  no  ordinary  powers, 
as  a  writer*  His  sentences,  it  is  true,  are  rather  too  long, 
and  are  sometimes  inelegantly  formed,  by  the  frequent  re- 
currence of  a  conjunction,  or  a  dash.  His  style  is  flowing, 
and  evinces  considerable  force  of  reason,  and  of  imagination, 
together  with  a  certain  elegance  of  taste,  acquired  by  the 
study  of  polite  literature. 

As  a  literary  composition,  we  think  this  sermon  bears  evi- 
dent marks  of  haste.    ITie  author  appears  to  have  been 
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lot  AcaoH  on  euRnary  foisons. 

W9roo6fl  irkb  hia  antgjeot,  full  of  mii|t«r,  w$d  tQ  hav«  writim 
r^er  for  the  pulpit,  thmi  the  pre«s« 

(%^  Contiuued.) 

Xkt.  VI«-«-Til  Treaiue  on  A€(ultcra$mi  of  food  and  culinary 
poiooms  ochtbiting  the  fraudulent  oophktkoHom  of  breads 
beery  opirituoue  Uquore^  tea^  coffee^  cheooe^  &f c.  <md  method 
of  detecting  tAcm.    By  Frederick  Accum,  he  Loodoo, 
1820«  RtpublUhed  by  A«  SamO,  Philadelphia. 
[This  little  work  may,  in  London,  be  very  useful,  and 
wherever  meat  and  bread  are  eaten,  and  wine  is  drunk,  or 
physic  taken  must  be  interesting.     We  cannot  help  fearing 
however,  that  the  distinguished  chemist  has  been  labouring 
unwittingly,  in  aid  of  fraud  rather  more  than  for  its  detec- 
tion.    For  one  reader  that  is  taught  haw  to  avoid  adulter- 
ated food,  ten  will  have  occasion  to  regret  tfiat  Mr.  Accum 
has  furnished  the  dishonest  venders  with  so  complete  a 
manual,  and  guide  in  the  manufacture  of  the  most  cunningly 
devised  poison.     It  is,  however,  whether  fortunately  or  not, 
presented  to  the  American  public.     And  we  consult  our  own 
ease,  and  the  amusement  of  our  readers  at  the  same  time  in 
presenting  them  with  the  remarks  and  analysis  made  by  the 
editors  of  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine,  instead  of  any 
detailed  observations  of  our  ovm.] 

There  is  Death  in  the  Pot. 

n.  KINGS CUAP,  VI.  VERSE  Xr. 

We  bless  our  stars  that  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  cookery 
does  not  constitute  any  part  of  our  acquirements.  We  arc 
so  thoroughly  convinced  a  priori  of  the  disgusting  character 
of  its  secrets,  and  the  impurity  of  its  details,  that  we  are 
quite  sure  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  them  would 
have  embittered  our  existence,  and  have  destroyed  for  ever 
the  usual  healthy  tone  of  our  stomach.  We  make  it  a  point, 
therefore,  uniformly,  to  lull  our  suspicions,  and  to  discuss 
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an^  MTOvrjrdMh  thtt  may  be  fdaced  before  ns,  wtthoiit  ask* 
ing  any  questions  about  its  ingredients.  It  is  really  muck 
more  agreeable  to  be  allowed  quietly  to  mistake  a  stewed  eat 
for  a  nM>it,  than  to  be  made  po^tfactumy  accessaries  to  the 
deception.  When  we  have  finished  our  sidad,  we  aretiy  so 
means  anxious  to  receive  any  proof,  however  dear,  that  it 
wan  seascmed  with  a  preparation  of  whale's  blubber  instead 
of  Florence  oiL  And  we  should  consider  ourselves  under 
a  very  trifling  obligadon  to  any  ^  damned  good-natured 
friend,^'  who  should  take  the  trouble  of  deaMxisCrating  that 
die  reindeer  tongue,  which  gives  so  pleasant  a  relish  to  oar 
breakfast,  had  been  recently  abstracted  from  the  jaws  of  some 
distempered  poodle.  Misfortunes  of  this  kind,  it  is  impos« 
siUe  for  human  sagacity  to  prevent,  while  they  are  perhaps 
too  grievous  for  human  patience  to  bear.  Our  best  refuge, 
therefore,  is  our  ignorance,  and  where  that  alone  constitutca 
our  lMq>piness,  surely  we  must  agree  with  the  poet,  that  it  is 
indeed  folly  to  be  wise. 

Mr.  Accum,  it  appears,  is  one  of  those  very  good-natur- 
ed friends  above  alluded  to,  whob  quite  resolved  not  to  al- 
low us  to  be  cheated  and  poisoned  as  our  fathers  were  before 
us,  and  our  children  will  be  after  us,  without  cackling  to  us 
of  our  dai^r,  and  opening  our  eyes  to  abysses  owaud  and 
imposition,  of  the  very  existence  of  which  we  hso  until  now 
the  good  fortune  to  be  entirely  ignorant.  His  book  is  a  per- 
fect death's  head,  a  memento  mori,  the  perusal  of  any  sing^ 
chapter  of  which  is  enough  to  throw  any  man  into  the  blue^ 
devib  for  a  fortnight.  Mr.  Accum  puts  us  something  in 
mind  of  an  officious  blockhead,  who,  instead  of  comforting 
his  dymg  friend,  is  continually  jogging  hkp  on  the  elbow, 
with  such  cheering  assurances  as  the  following:  ^  I  am  sor- 
ry there  is  no  hope;  my  dear  fellow,  you  must  kick  the  bucket 
soon.  Your  liver  is  diseased,  your  lungs  gone,  your  bowels 
as  impenetrable  as  marble,  your  legs  swelled  like  door  posts, 
your  face  as  yellow  as  a  guinea,  and  the  doctor  just  now  as- 
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sured  me  you  could  not  live  a  week."     It  is  quite  in  rain  for 
Mn  Accum  to  allege,  that  ^^  our  bane  and  antidote  are  bodi 
before  us;"  that  he  has  not  only  made  us  acquainted  with 
the  deadly  frauds  which  are  daily  practised  on  our  stomachs, 
but  afforded  us  unerring  chemical  tests  by  which  these  frauds 
may  be  detected.     Is  it  for  a  moment  to  be  supposed,  that 
we  are  not  to  eat  a  muffin  or  a  slice  of  toast  without  first  sub- 
jecting it  to  an  experiment  with  muriate  of  barytes?     Does 
Mr*  Accum  expect  us  to  resort  to  the  cider  cellar,  or  the 
Burton  ale  house,  loaded  with  retorts  and  cruciUes,  and  with 
our  pockets  crammed  with  tincture  of  gall,  ammonia,  and 
prussiate  of  potash?     Are  we  to  refuse  to  paruke  of  a  bot- 
tle of  old  Madeira,  whenever  we  may  chance  to  have  for- 
gotten to  provide  ounelves  with  the  solution  of  subacetate 
of  leadj     For  our  own  part,  we  must  say,  that  rather  than 
submit  to  such  intolerable  restrictions  as  these,  we  should 
prefer  (dreadful  alternative!)  to  double  the  dose  of  poison, 
and  put  a  speedy  end  to  our  existence,  by  devouring  a  second 
roll  to  breakfast,  and  swallowing  twice  as  much  wine  and 
porter  after  dinner  as  we  have  hitherto  been  accustomed  to. 
^  But  in  the  dense  and  extended  atmosphere  of  fraud,  in 
which,  it  appears,  we  are  condenmed  to  live,  move  and  have 
our  being,  what  reason  have  we  to  expect,  that  the  very 
chemical  substances  which  are  necessary  to  expose  our  dan- 
ger have  not  themselves  partaken  of  the  general  adulteraUon? 
Mr.  Accum  himself  tells  us,  that  ^^  nine  tenths  of  the  most 
potent  drugs  and  chemical  preparations  used  in  pharmacy  are 
vended  in  a  sophisticated  state  by  dealers,  who  would  be  the 
last  to  be  suspected."    Let  us  therefore,  since  it  must  be  so, 
reconcile  ourselvas  to  be  poisoned  with  a  good  grace,  and 
since  we  can  have  no  hopes  of  a  reprieve,  imitate  the  Jemmy 
Jessamy  thief,  who  behaves  prettily  on  the  scaffold,  skips  up 
the  ladder  with  the  air  of  a  dancing  master,  ogles  the  girls 
while  the  halter  is  adjusting,  and  drops  the  handkerchief 
with  all  the  graces  of  a  Turkish  petit-maitre  in  his  Haraanu 
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Mcufn  n  cuimiry  fiois0m.  iWf 

^  Mr.  Accum's  work  is  evidently  written  in  the  tame  spirit 
of  dark  and  melanchdy  anticipation,  which  pervades  Dr. 
Robinson's  celebrated  ^^  Proofs  of  a  conspiracy,  &c.  against 
all  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe."  The  conspiracy  disclos* 
ed  by  Mr.  Accum  is  certainly  of  a  still  more  dreadful  nature, 
and  is  even  more  widely  ramified  than  that  which  excited  so 
much  horror  in  the  worthy  professor.  It  is  a  conspiracy  of 
brewers,  bakers,  grocers,  wine-merchants,  confectioners, 
apothecaries,  and  cooks,  against  the  lives  of  all  and  every 
one  of  his  majesty's  liege  subjects.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
Mr.  Accum's  nerves  are  considerably  agitated,  that— - 

**  Sad  forebodings  shake  him  as  he  writes.'* 

Not  only  at  the  festive  board  is  he  haunted  by  chimeras  dire 
of  danger— 4iot  only  does  he  tremble  over  the  tureen— and 
faint  over  the  flesh-pot:  but  even  in  his  chintz  night-gown, 
and  red  Morocco  slippers,  be  is  not  secure.  An  imaginary 
sexton  is  continually  jogging  his  elbow  as  he  writes,  a  death's 
head  and  cross  bones  rise  on  his  library  table;  and  at  the  end 
of  his  sofa  he  beholds  a  visionary  tomb- stone  of  the  best 
granite— 

On  which  are  inscribed  the  dreadful  words-^ 

Hie  Jacet 

Frederick  Accum, 

Operative  Chemist, 

Old  Compton  Street, 

Soho. 

Judging  from  ourselves,  Mr.  Accupi  has  been  tolerably 
successful  in  communicating  his  own  terror  to  his  readers. 
Since  we  read  his  book,  our  appetite  has  visibly  decreased. 
At  the  Celtic  club,  yesterday,  we  dined  almost  entirely  on 
roast  beef;  Mr.  Oman's  London-particular  Madeira  lost  all 
its  relish,  and  we  turned  pale  in  the  act  of  eating  a  custard, 
when  we  recollected  the  dreadful  punishment  inflicted  on  cus- 
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tard-eaten,  in  page  326  of  the  present  work.  We  beg  to  as- 
sure our  friends,  therefoi-e,  that  at  this  moment  they  may 
invite  us  to  dinner  with  the  greatest  impunity.  Our  diet  is 
at  present  quite  similar  to  that  of  Pamell's  Hermit; 

**  dur  food  the  fruits,  our  drink  the  crystal  well;" 

though  we  trust  a  few  days  will  recover  us  from  our  panic, 
and  en&ble  us  to  resume  our  former  habits  of  life.  Those  of 
our  friends,  therefore,  who  have  any  intention  of  pasturing 
us,  had  better  not  lose  the  present  opportunity  of  doing  so. 
So  favourable  a  combination  of  circumstances  must  have  been 
quite  unhoped  for  on  their  part,  and  most  probably  will  never 
occur  again.  V.  S. 

Since,  by  the  publication  of  Mr.  Accum's  book,  an  end 
has  been  for  ever  put  to  our  former  blessed  state  of  igno* 
ranee,  let  us  arm  ourselves  with  philosophy,  and  boldly  ven- 
ture to  look  our  danger  in  the  face. 

The  following  extract  from  the  prefatory  observations  of 
Mr.  Ajccum,  will  give  the  reader  a  sort  of  a  priori  taste  of 
what  is  to  follow.  Like  the  preliminary  oysters  of  a  French- 
man's dinner,  they  will  serve  to  whet  the  appetite  for  the 
more  substantial  banquet  which  i^  to  succeed. 

*  Of  all  the  frauds  practised  by  mercenary  dealers,  there  is 
none  more  reprehensible,  and  at  the  same  time  more  preva- 
lent, than  the  sophistication  of  the  various  articles  of  food. 

^  This  unprincipled  and  nefarious  practice,  increasing  in 
degree  as  it  has  been  found  difficult  of  detection,  is  now  ap- 
plied to  almost  every  commodity  which  can  be  classed  among 
either  the  necessaries  or  th^  luxuries  of  life,  and  is  carried 
on  to  a  most  alarming  extent  in  every  part  of  the  United 
kingdom. 

*  It  has  been  pursued  by  men,  who,  from  the  magnitude 
and  apparent  respectability  of  their  concerns,  would  be  the 
least  obnoxious  to  public  suspicion;  and  their  successful  ex- 
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ample  has  caHed  forth,  from  among  the  retail  dealers,  a  mul- 
titude of  competitors  in  the  same  iniquitous  course. 

*  To  such  perfection  of  ingenuity  has  this  system  of  adul- 
terating food  arrived,  that  spurious  articles  of  various  kinds 
are  every  where  to  be  found,  made  up  so  skillfully  as  to  baf- 
fle the  discrimination  of  the  most  experienced  judges. 

^  Among  the  number  of  substances  used  in  domestic  econ- 
omy, which  are  now  very  generally  found  sophisticated,  may 
be  distinguished — ^tea,  coflFee,  bread,  beer,  wine,  spirituous  li- 
quors, sallad  oil,  pepper,  vinegar,  mustard,  cream,  and  other 
articles  of  subsistence. 

^  Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  mention  a  single  article  qf 
food  which  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  an  adulterated  state;  and 
there  are  s6me  substances  which  are  scarcely  ever  to  be  pro- 
cured genuine. 

*  There  are  particular  chemists,  who  make  it  a  regular 
trade  to  supply  drugs  or  nefarious  preparations  to  the  un- 
principled brewer  of  porter  or  ale;  others  perform  the  same 
office  to  the  wine  and  spirit  merchant;  and  others  again  to 
the  grocer  and  the  oilman.  The  operators  carry  on  their 
processes  chiefly  in  secrecy,  and  under  some  delusive  firm, 
with  the  ostensible  denotements  of  a  fair  and  lawful  estab- 
lishment. 

^  These  illicit  pursuits  have  assumed  all  the  order  and  me- 
thod of  a  regular  trade;  they  may  severally  claim  to  be  dis- 
tinguished as  an  art  and  mystery;  for  the  workmen  employ- 
ed in  them  are  often  wholly  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stances which  pass  through  their  hands,  and  of  the  purposes 
to  which  they  are  ultimately  applied. 

*  To  elude  the  vigilance  ff  the  inquisitive,  to  defeat  the 
scrutiny  of  the  revenue  officer,  and  to  ensure  the  secrecy  of 
these  mysteries,  the  processes  are  very  ingeniously  divided 
and  subdivided  among  individual  operators,  and  the  manu- 
£icture  is  purposely  carried  on  in  separate  establishments. 
The  task  of  proportioning  the  ingredients  for  use  is  assigned 
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to  one  iadivichitl,  while  the  composition  and  preptratioin  of 
them  may  b^  said  to  form  a  distinct  part  of  the  business,  and 
is  entrusted  to  another  workman.  Most  of  the  articles  are 
transmitted  to  the  consumer  is  a  disguised  state,  or  in  such 
a  form  that  their  real  nature  cannot  possibly  be  detected  by 
the  unwary.  Thus  the  extract  of  coccults  indkm^  employed 
by  frauduknt  manufacturers  of  malt  liquors  to  impart  an  in- 
toxicating quality  to  porter  or  aks,  is  known  in  the  market 
by  the  name  of  blaci  extract^  ostensibly  destined  for  the  use 
of  tanners  and  dyers.  It  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  berries 
of  the  cocculus  indicus  in  water,  and  converting,  by  a  subae- 
quent  evaporation,  this  decoction  into  a  stiff  bUck  tenacious 
mass,  possessing,  in  a  high  degree,  the  narcotic  and  intoxica- 
ting quali^  of  the  poisonous  berry  from  which  it  is  prepared. 
Another  substance,  composed  of  extract  of  quassia  and  li« 
quorice  juice,  used  by  fraudulent  brewers  to  ecoaomne  both 
mdt  and  hops,  is  technically  called  muUum. 

^  iThe  quantities  of  cocculus  indicus  berries,  as  weH  as  cf 
black  extract,  imported  into  ibis  country  for  adulterating 
inalt  liquors,  are  enormous.  It  forms  a  considerable  branch 
of  commerce  in  the  hands  of  a  few  brokers;  yet,  singtdar  as 
h  may  seem,  no  inquiry  appears  to  have  been  hitherto  made 
by  the  officers  of  the  revenue  respecting  its  appKcatioil. 
Many  other  substances  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  beer, 
ale,  and  spirituous  liquors,  are  in  a  similar  manner  intendon- 
aBy  disguised;  and  of  the  persons  by  whom  they  are  purcha- 
sed, a  great  number  are  totally  unacquainted  with  their  na- 
ture or  composition. 

*  An  extract,  said  to  be  innocoit,  sold  in  casks,  containing 
from  half  a  cwt.  to  five  cwt.  by  the  brewer's  druggists,  under 
the  name  of  bittern^  is  composed  of  calcined  sulphurate  of 
iron  (copperas),  extract  of  cocculus  indicus  berries,  extract 
of  quassia,  and  Spanish  liquorice. 

^  It  would  be  very  easy  to  adduce,  iQ  support  of  these  re* 
marks,  the  testimony  of  numerous  individuals,  by  whom  I 
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h/Kvt  been  professionaHy  engaged  to  examine  certain  mix- 
tures, said  to  be  perfectly  innocent,  which  are  used  in  very 
extensive  manufactories  of  the  above  description.  Indeed 
during  Ae  long  period  devoted  to  the  practice  of  my  profes- 
sion, I  have  had  abundant  reason  to  be  convinced  that  a  vast 
number  of  dealers,  of  the  highest  respectability,  have  vended 
to  their  customers  articles  absolutely  poisonous,  which  they 
themselves  considered  as  harmless,  and  which  they  would 
not  have  offered  for  sale,  had  they  been  apprised  of  the  spu- 
rious and  pernicious  nature  of  the  compounds,  and  of  the 
purposes  to  which  they  are  destined. 

^  For  instance,  I  have  known  cases  in  which  brandy  mer- 
chants were  not  aware  that  the  substance  which  they  frequent- 
ly purchase,  under  the  delusive  name  of  flashy  for  strength- 
ening and  clarifying  spirituous  liquors,  and  which  is  held  out 
as  consisting  of  burnt  sugar  and  isinglass  only,  in  the  form  of 
an  extract,  is  in  reality  a  compound  of  sugar  with  extract  of 
capsicum;  and  that  to  the  acrid  and  pugnent  qualities  of  the 
capsicum  is  to  be  ascribed  the  heightened  flavour  of  brandy 
and  rum,  when  coloured  with  the  above-mentioned  matter. 

^  In  other  cases,  the  ale-brewer  has  been  supplied  with 
ready-ground  coriander  seeds,  previously  mixed  with  a  por- 
tion of  nux  vomica  and  quassia,  to  give  a  bitter  taste  and 
narcodc  property  to  the  beverage. 

^  The  baker  asserts  that  he  does  not  put  alum  into  bread; 
but  he  is  well  aware  that,  in  purchasing  a  certain  quantity 
of  flour,  he  must  takt  a  sack  t>f  sharp  whites  (a  term  given 
to  flour  contaminated  with  a  quantity  of  alum),  without 
which  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  produce  light,  white 
and  porous  bread,  from  a  half-spcnled  material. 

^  The  wholesale  mealman  frequently  purchases  this  spu* 
nous  commodity,  (which  forms  a  separate  branch  of  busi* 
Bess  in  the  hands  of  certain  individuals,)  in  order  to  enable 
Urnself  to  sell  his  decayed  and  half-spoiled  flour. 
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^  Other  individuals  ftimish  the  baker  with  alum  mixed  up 
with  salt,  under  the  obscure  denomination  of  stu^.  There 
are  wholesale  manufacturing  chemists,  whose  sole  business 
is  to  crystallize  alum,  in  such  a  form  as  will  adapt  this  salt 
to  the  purpose  of  being  mixed  in  a  crystalline  state  with  the 
crystals  of  common  salt,  to  disguise  the  character  of  the 
compound.  The  mixture  called  sttiff\  is  composed  of  one 
part  of  alum,  in  minute  crystals,  and  three  of  common  salt. 
In  many  other  trades  a  similar  mode  of  proceeding  prevails. 
Potatoes  are  soaked  in  water  to  augment  their  weight* 

When  these  detestable  artifices  have  succeeded  in  produ- 
cing on  our  health  the  eflPects  that  might  be  anticipated  fit>m 
them,  we  naturally  send  to  our  friend  the  apothecary's  for  a 
dose  of  glauber,  or  proceed  to  fortify  our  viscera  by  a  course 
of  tonics.     Mark  the  sequeL 

^  Nine- tenths  of  the  most  potent  drugs  and  chemical  pre* 
parations  used  in  pharmacy,  are  vended  in  a  sophisticated 
state  by  dealers  who  would  be  the  last  to  be  suspected.  It 
b  well  known,  that  of  the  article  Peruvian  Bark,  there  is  a 
variety  of  species  inferior  to  the  genuine;  that  too  little  dis- 
orimination  is  exercised  by  the  collectors  of  this  precious 
medicament;  that  it  is  carelessly  assorted,  and  is  frequently 
packed  in  green  hides;  that  much  of  it  arrives  in  Spain  in  a 
half-decayed  state,  mixed  with  fragments  of  other  vegetables 
and  various  extraneous  substances;  and  in  this  state  is  dis- 
tributed throughout  Europe. 

^  But,  as  if  this  were  not  a  suftcient  deterioration,  the  pub- 
lic are  often  served  with  a  spurious  compound  of  mahogany 
saw-dust  and  oak  wood,  ground  into  powder,  mixed  with  a 
proportion  of  good  quinquina,  and  sold  as  genuine  bark 
powder. 

^  Every  chemist  knows  that  there  are  mills  constantly  at 
work  in  tiiis  metropolis,  which  furnish  bark  powder  at  a 
much  chei^per  rate  than  the  substance  can  be  procured  for  in 
its  natural  state*    The  price  of  the  best  genuine  bark,  upon 
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an  average,  is  not  lower  than  twelve  shillings  the  pound;  but 
immense  quantities  of  powder  bark  are  supplied  to  the  apo- 
thecaries at  three  or  four  shillings  a  pound. 

^  It  is  also  notorious,  that  there  are  manufacturers  of  spu- 
rious rhubarb  powder,  ipecacuanha  powder,  James's  powder, 
and  other  simple  and  compound  medicines  of  great  potency, 
who  cany  on  their  diabolical  trade  on  an  amazingly  large 
scale.  Indeed,  the  quantity  of  medical  preparations  thus  so- 
phisticated exceeds  belief.  Cheapness,  and  not  genuineness 
and  excellence,  is  the  grand  desideratum  with  the  unprin- 
cipled dealers  in  drugs  and  medicines. 

^  Those  who  are  familiar  with  chemistry,  may  easily  con- 
vince themselves  of  the  existence  of  the  fraud,  by  subjecting 
to  a  chemical  examination  either  spirits  of  hartshorn,  mag- 
nesia, calcined  magnesia,  calomel,  or  any  other  chemical  pre- 
paration in  general  demand. 

^  Spirit  of  hartshorn  is  counterfeited  by  mixing  liquid 
caustic  ammonia  with  the  distilled  spirit  of  hartshorn,  to  in- 
crease the  pungcllicy  of  its  odour,  and  to  enable  it  to  bear  an 
addition  of  water. 

^  Calcined  magnesia  is  seldom  met  with  in  a  pure  state. 
It  may  be  assayed  by  the  same  tests  as  the  common  magne- 
sia. It  ought  not  to  effervesce  at  all  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid;  and,  if  the  magnesia  and  acid  be  put  together  into  one 
scale  of  a  balance,  no  diminution  of  weight  should  ensue  on 
mixing  them  together.  Calcined  magnesia,  however,  is  very 
seldom  so  pure  as  to  be  totally  dissolved  by  diluted  sulphu- 
ric acid;  for  a  small  insoluble  residue  generally  remains,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  silicious  earth,  derived  from  the  alkali  em- 
ployed in  the  preparation  of  it.  The  solution  in  sulphuric 
acid,  when  largely  diluted,  ought  not  to  afford  any  precipita- 
tion by  the  addition  of  oxalate  of  ammonia. 

^  The  genuiness  of  calomel  may  be  ascertained  by  boiling, 
for  a  few  minutes,  one  part,  with  ^  part  of  muriate  of  am- 
mcmia  in  ten  parts  of  distilled  water.     When  carbonate 
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of  potash  b  added  to  the  filtered  solutiony  no  precqiitatioo 
will  ensue  if  the  calomel  be  pure. 

^  Indeed,  some  of  the  most  common  and  cheap  drugs  d^ 
not  escape  the  adulterating  hand  of  the  unprincipled  druggist. 
Syrup  of  buckthorn,  for  example,  instead  of  being  prepared 
from  the  juice  of  buckthorn  berries,  {rhammu  catharticut^ 
is  made  from  the  fruit  of  the  blackberry*bearing  alder,  and 
the  dogberry  tree.  A  mixture  of  the  berries  of  the  buck« 
thorn  and  blackberry- bearing  alder,  and  of  the  dogberry  tree, 
may  be  seen  publicly  exposed  for  sale  by  some  of  the  vend* 
ers  of  medicinal  herbs.  This  abuse  may  be  discovered  by 
opening  the  berries:  those  of  buckthorn  have  almost  always 
four  seeds;  of  the  alder,  two,  and  of  the  dogberry,  only  one. 
Buckthorn  berries,  bruised  on  white  paper,  stain  it  of  a  green 
colour,  which  the  others  do  not. 

*  Instead  of  worm  seed  {artemisia  aantonica)^  the  seeds  of 
tansy  are  frequently  offered  for  sale,  or  a  mixture  of  both. 

^  A  great  many  of  the  essential  oils,  obtained  from  the 
more  expensive  spices,  are  frequendy  so  much  adulterated, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  meet  with  such  as  are  at  all  fit  for  use, 
nor  are  these  adulterations  easily  discoverable. 

*  Most  of  the  arrow-root,  the  fecula  of  the  M aranta  aru- 
dinacea,  sold  by  druggists,  is  a  mixture  of  potato  starch  and 
arrow-root. 

*•  The  same  system  of  adulteration'extends  to  articles  used 
in  various  trades  and  manufactures.  For  instance,  linen 
tape,  and  various  other  household  commodities  of  that  kind, 
instead  of  being  manufactured  of  linen  thread  only,  are  made 
up  of  linen  and  cotton.  Colours  for  painting,  not  only  those 
used  by  artists,  such  as  ultramarine,  carmine,  and  lake;  Ant> 
Werp  blue,  chrome  yellow,  and  Indian  ink;  but  also  the  coar- 
ser colours  used  by  the  common  house-painter,  are  more  or 
less  adulterated.  Thus,  of  the  latter  kind,  white  lead  is  mix- 
ed with  carbonate  or  sulphate  of  barytes;  vermilion  with 
red  lead. 
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^  The  eager  and  in9atiable  thirst  for  gain,  which  seems  to 
be  a  leadmg  characteristic  of  the  times,  calls  into  action  eve 
ry  human  faculty,  and  gives  an  irresistible  impube  to  the 
power  of  invention;  and  where  lucre  becomes  the  reigning 
principle,  the  possible  sacrifice  of  even  a  fellow  creature's 
life  is  a  secondary  consideration.  In  reference  to  the  dete- 
rioration of  almost  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  exis- 
tence, it  may  be  justly  observed,  in  a  civil  as  well  as  a  reli- 
gious  sense,  that  **  in  the  midit  of  life  we  are  in  death.'' ' 

Mdancholy  as  these  details  are,  there  is  something  almost 
ludicrous,  we  think,  in  the  very  extent  to  which  the  decep- 
tions are  carried.    So  inextricably  are  we  all   immersed  in 
this  mighty  labjrrinth  of  fraud,  that  even  the  venders  of  poi- 
son themselves  are  forced,  by  a  sort  of  retributive  JMStice,  to 
swallow  it  in  their  turn.    Thus  the  apothecary,  who  sells  ti^e 
poisonous  ingredients  to  the   brewer,    cfiuckles    over    his 
roguery,  and  swallows  his  own  drugs  in  his  daily  copious 
exhibitions  of  Brown  stout.    The  brewer,  in  his  turn,  is 
pouoned  by  the  baker,  the  wine-merchant,  and  the  grocer« 
And,  whenever  the  baker's  stomach  fails  him,  he  meets  his 
coup  de  grace  in  the  adulterated  drugs  of  his  friend  the  apo- 
thecary, whose  health  he  has  been  gradually  contributing  to 
undermine,  Jt>y  feeding  him  every  morning  on  chalk  and 
alum,  in  the  shape  of  hot  rolls. 

Our  readers  will  now,  we  think,  be  able  to  form  a  general 
idea  of  the  perils  to^  which  they  are  exposed  by  every  meai. 
Even  water  drinkei^  are  not  safe,  as  the  fdlowing  extract 
will  pretty  satisfactorily  demonstrate, 
p  *  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  die  mode  of  preserving  water 
intended  for  food  or  drink  in  leaden  reservoirs,  is  exceeding- 
ly improper;  and  although  pure  water  exercises  no  sensible 
action  upon  metallic  lead,  provided  air  be  excluded,  die  me- 
tal is  certainly  acted  on  by  the  water  when  air  is  admitted; 
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this  effect  is  so  obvious,  that  it  cannot  escape  the  notice  c^ 
the  least  attentive  observer. 

•^  The  white  line,  which  may  be  seen  at  the  surface  of  the 
water  preserved  in  leaden  cisterns,  where  the  metal  touches 
the  water  and  where  the  air  is  admitted,  is  a  carbonate  of 
lead,  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  metal.  This  substance^ 
when  taken  into  the  stomach,  is  highly  deleterious  to  health* 
This  was  the  reason  which  induced  tiie  ancients  to  condemn 
leaden  pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  waterj  it  having  been  re- 
marked, that  persons  who  swallowed  the  sediment  of  such 
water,  became  affected  with  disorders  of  the  bowels. 

^Leaden  water  reservoirs  were  condemned  in  ancient 
times  by  Hipocrates,  Galen,  and  Vitruvius,  as  dangerous:  in 
addition  to  which,  we  may  depend  on  the  observations  of 
Van  Swieten,  Tronchin,  and  others,  who  have  quoted  nume- 
rous unhappy  examples  of  whole  families  poisoned  by  water 
which  had  remained  in  reservoirs  of  lead.  Dr.  Johnson, 
Dr.  Percival,  Sir  George  Baker,  and  Dr.  Lamb,  have  like- 
i^pise  recorded  numerous  instances  where  dangerous  disea- 
ses ensued  from  the  use  of  water  impregnated  with  lead. 

^  Different  potable  waters  have  unequal  solvent  powers  on 
tiiis  metal.  In  some  places  the  use  of  leaden  pumps  has 
been  discontinued,  from  the  expense  entailed  upon  the  pro- 
prietors by  the  constant  want  of  repair.  Dr.  Lamb  states 
an  instance  where  the  proprietor  of  a  well  ordered  his  plum- 
ber to  make  the  lead  of  a  pump  of  double  the  thickness  of 
the  metal  usually  employed  for  pumps,  to  save  the  charge  of 
repairs;  because  he  had  observed  that  the  water  was  so  hard 
as  he  called  it,  that  it  corroded  the  lead  very  soon. 

^  The  following  instance  is  related  by  Sir  George  Baker: 

^  ^  A  gendeman  was  the  father  of  a  numerous  offspring, 
having  had  one-and>twenty  children,  of  whom  eight  died 
young,  and  thirteen  survived  their  parents.  During  their 
infancy,  and  indeed  until  they  had  quitted  the  place  of  their 
mual  residence^  they  were  all  remarkably  unhealthy;  being 
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particulariy  subject  to  disorders  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
The  father,  during  many  years,  was  paraljmc;  the  mother, 
for  a  long  time,  was  subject  to  colics  and  bilious  obstruc- 
tions. 

^  ^  After  the  death  of  the  parents,  the  family  sold  the  house 
which  they  had  so  long  inhabited.  The  purchaser  found  .it 
necessary  to  repair  the  pump.  This  was  made  of  lead;  which, 
upon  examination,  was  found  to  be  so  corroded,  that  several 
perforations  were  observed  in  the  cylinder,  in  which  the 
bucket  plays,  and  the  cistern  in  the  upper  part  was  reduced 
to  the  thinness  of  common  brown  paper,  and  was  full  of  holes 
like  a  seive.' 

^  I  have  myself  seen  numerous  instances  where  leaden  cii* 
terns  have  completely  corroded  by  the  action  of  water  with 
which  they  were  in  contact:  and  there  is,  perhaps,  not  a 
plumber  who  cannot  pve  testimony  of  having  experienced 
numerous  similar  instances  in  the  practice  of  his  trade. 

^  I  have  been  frequently  called  upon  to  examine  leaden 
cisterns,  which  had  become  leaky  on  account  ei  the  action  of 
the  water  which  they  contained;  and  I  could  adduce  an  in- 
stance of  a  legal  controversy  having  taken  place  to  settle  the 
disputes  between  the  proprietors  of  an  estate  and  a  plumber, 
originating  from  a  similar  cause, — the  plumber  behig  accused 
of  having  furnished  a  faulty  reservoir,  whereas  the  case  was 
proved  to  be  owing  to  the  chemical  action  of  the  water  on 
the  lead.  Water  contidning  a  large  quantity  of  common  air 
and  carbonic  acid  gas,  always  acts  very  sensibly  on  metallic 
lead. 

^  Water  which  has  no  sensible  action,  in  its  natural  state, 
upon  lead,  may  acquire  the  capability  of  acting  on  it  by  he- 
terogeneous matter,  which  it  may  accidentally  receive.  Nu- 
merous instances  have  shown  that  vegeuble  matter,  such  as 
leaves,  falling  into  leaden  cisterns  filled  with  water,  impart- 
ed to  the  water  a  considerable  solvent  power  of  action  on  the 
lead,  which,  in  its  natural  sute,  it  did  not  possess-    Hepae 
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the  necessity  of  keepmg  leaden  cbtems  clean;  and  diis  is  die 
more  necessary,  as  their  situations  expose  them  to  acciden- 
tal impurities.  The  noted  saturnine  colic  of  Amsterdam,  des- 
cribed by  Tronchin,  originated  from  such  a  circumstance;  as 
also  the  case  related  by  Van  Swieten,  of  a  whole  family  af- 
flicted with  the  same  complaint,  from  such  a  cistern.  And 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  case  of  disease  recorded  by  Dn 
Duncan,  proceeded  more  from  some  foulness  in  the  cistern, 
than  from  the  solvent  power  of  the  water.  In  thu  instance, 
the  officers  of  the  packet-boat  used  water  for  their  drink  and 
cooking  out  of  a  kaden  cistern,  whilst  the  sailors  used  the 
water  taken  from  the  same  source,  except  that  theirs  was 
kept  in  wooden  vessels.  The  consequence  was,  that  all  the 
officers  were  seized  with  the  colic,  and  all  the  men  conti- 
nued healthy." ' 

From  water,  a  liquor  not  the  most  consonant  to  our 
taste,  we  gladly  turn  to  wine^  the  inspirer  of  love  and  of  va- 
lour, the  friend  of  generous  sentiments  and  heroic  deeds* 
We  sincerely  trust  that  our  own  wine-merchant,  at  least,  can 
conscientiously  plead  not  guilty  to  the  following  indictment: 

^  It  is  sufficiently  obvious,  that  few  of  those  commodities, 
which  are  the  objects  of  commerce,  are  adulterated  to  a  great- 
er extent  than  wine.  All  persons  moderately  conversant 
with  the  subject  are  aware,  that  a  portion  of  alum  is  added 
to  young  and  meagre  red  wines,  for  the  purpose  of  brighten- 
ing their  colour;  that  Brazil  wood,  or  the  husks  of  elderber- 
ries and  bilberries,  are  employed  to  impart  a  deep  rich  pur- 
ple tint  to  red  Port  of  a  pale,  faint  colour;  that  gypsum  is 
used  to  render  cloudy  white  wines  transparent;  that  an  ad- 
ditional astringency  is  imparted  to  immature  red  wines  by 
means  of  oak-wood  sawdust  and  the  husks  of  filberts;  and 
tiiat  a  mixture  of  spoiled  foreign  and  home-made  wines  is 
converted  into  the  wretched  compound  frequendy  sold  in  this 
town  by  the  name  oi  genuine  old  Port. 
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'  Various  expedients  are  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
communicating  particular  flavours  to  insipid  wines.  Thus 
a  nutty  flavour  is  produced  by  bitter  almonds;  factitious  Port 
wine  is  flavoured  with  a  tincture  drawn  from  the  seeds  of 
raisins;  and  the  ingredients  employed  to  form  the  bouqxAet  of 
high-flavoured  wines,  are  sweet-brier,  oris^root,  clary,  cher- 
ry laurel  water,  and  elder-flowers. 

^  The  flavouring  ingredients  used  by  manufacturers  may 
all  be  purchased  by  those  dealers  in  wine  who  are  initiated 
in  the  m}rsteries  of  the  trade;  and  even  a  manuscript  receipt- 
book  for  preparing  them,  and  the  whole  mystery  of  managing 
all  sorts  of  wines,  may  be  obtained  on  payment  of  a  consi- 
derable fee. 

*  The  sophistication  of  wine  with  substances  not  absolute- 
ly noxious  to  health,  is  carried  to  an  enormous  extent  in  this 
metropolis.  Many  thousand  pipes  of  spoiled  cyder  are  an- 
nually brought  hither  from  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  converted  into  factitious  Port  wine.  The  art  of  ma- 
nufacturing spurious  wine  is  a  regular  trade  of  great  extent 
in  this  metropolis. 

* "  There  is,  in  this  city,  a  certain  fraternity  of  chemical 
operators,  who  work  under  ground  in  holes,  caverns,  and 
dark  retirements,  to  conceal  their  mysteries  from  the  eyes 
and  observation  of  mankind.  These  subterraneous  philoso- 
phers are  daily  employed  in  the  transmutation  of  liquors,  and 
by  the  power  of  magical  drugs  and  incantations,  raising  un- 
der the  streets  of  London  the  choicest  products  of  the  hiUs 
and  vallies  of  France.  They  can  squeeze  Bourdeaux  out  of 
the  sloe,  and  draw  Champagne  from  an  apple.  Virgil,  in 
that  remarkable  prophecy, — 

iBOoltisque  rabens  pendebittentibai  ura. 

Virg.  Ed.  is.  29. 

The  ripenings  fljape  shall  hani^  on  erery  thorn, 

seems  to  have  hinted  at  this  art,  which  can  turn  a  plantation 
•f   northern   hedges    into   a  vineyard.     These  adepts  are 
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known  among  one  another  by  the  name  of  Wtne-brewers;  and, 
I  am  afraid,  do  great  injury^  not  only  to  her  Majesty's  cus- 
toms, but  to  the  bodies  of  many  of  her  good  subjects/ 

^  The  particular  and  separate  department  in  this  factitious 
wine  trade,  called  cntating^  consists  in  lining  the  interior 
surface  of  empty  wine-bottles,  in  part,  with  a  red  crust  of 
super-tartate  of  potash,  by  suffering  a  saturated  hot  soluticm 
of  this  salt,  coloured  red  with  a  decoction  of  Brazil-wood,  to 
trystallize  with  them;  and  after  this  simulation  of  maturity 
is  perfected,  they  are  filled  with  the  compound  called  Port 
wine.* 

^  Other  artisans  are  regularly  employed  in  staining  the 
lower  extremities  of  bottle-corks  with  a  fine  red  colour,  to 
appear,  on  being  drawn,  as  if  they  had  been  long  in  contact 
wich  the  wine. 

*  The  preparation  of  an  astringent  extract,  to  produce,  from 
spoiled  home-made  and  foreign  w^ne,  a  *  genuine  old  Port^ 
by  mere  admixture;  or  to  impart  to  a  weak  wine  a  rough 
austere  taste,  a  fine  colour,  and  a  peculiar  flavour, — forms 
one  branch  of  the  business  of  particular  wine-coopers;  wUle 
the.  mellowing  and  restoring  of  spoiled  white  wines,  is  the 
sole  occupation  of  men  who  are  called  refiners  of  wine. 

*  We  have  stated  that  a  crystalline  crust  is  formed  on  the 
interior  surface  of  bottles,  for  die  purpose  of  misleading  the 
unwary  into  a  belief  that  the  wine  contained  in  them  is  of  a 
certain  age.  A  correspondent  operation  is  performed  on 
the  wooden  cask;  the  whole  interior  of  which  is  stained  arti- 
ficially with  a  crystalline  crust  of  super-tartate  of  potash, 
artfully  affixed  in  a  manner  precisely  similar  to  that  before 
stated.  Thus  the  wine-merchant,  after  bottling  off  a  pipe 
of  wine,  is  enabled  to  impose  on  the  understanding  of  his 
customers,  by  taking  to  pieces  the  cask,  and  exhibiting  the 
beautiful  dark-coloured  and  fine  crystalline  crust,  as  an  indu- 
bitable proof  of  the  age  of  the  wine;  a  practice  by  no  means 
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UBCommon,  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  tho«e  who  pride  them- 
selves in  their  acute  discrimination  of  wines. 

^  These  and  many  other  sophistications,  which  have  long 
been  practised  with  impunity,  are  considered  as  legitimate 
by  those  who  pride  themseleves  for  their  skill  in  the  art  of 
managing^  or,  according  to  the  familiar  phrase,  doctoring 
wines.  The  plea  alleged  in  exculpation  of  them  is,  that, 
though  deceptive,  diey  are  harmless;  but  even  admitting 
this  as  a  palliation,  yet  they  form  only  one  department  of  an 
art  which  includes  other  processes  of  a  tendency  absolutely 
criminal. 

^  Several  well-authenticated  facts  have  convinced  me,  that 
the  adulteration  of  wine  with  substances  deleterious  to  headth, 
is  certainly  practised  oftener  than  is  perhaps  suspected;  and 
it  would  be  easy  to  give  some  instances  of  very  serious  ef- 
fects having  arisen  from  wines  contaminated  with  deleterious 
substances,  were  this  a  subject  on  which  I  meant  to  speak. 
The  following  statement  is  copied  from  the  Monthly  Mag- 
azine for  March  1811,  p.  188. 

*  **  On  the  17th  of  January,  the  passengers  by  the  High- 
flyer coach,  from  the  north,  dined,  as  usual,  at  Newark.  A 
bottle  of  Port  wine  was  ordered;  on  tasting  which,  one  of 
Uie  passengers  observed  that  it  had  an  unpleasant  flavour, 
and  begged  that  it  might  be  changed.  The  waiter  took  away 
the  botde,  poured  into  a  fresh  decanter  half  the  wine  which 
had  been  objected  to,  and  filled  it  up  from  another  bottle. 
This  he  took  into  the  room,  and  the  greater  part  was  drank 
by  the  passengers,  who,  after  the  coach  had  set  out  towards 
Grantham,  were  seized  with  extreme  sickness;  one  gentle- 
man in  particular,  who  had  taken  more  of  the  wine  than  the 
others,  it  was  thought  would  have  died,  but  has  since  recov* 
cred.  The  half  of  the  botde  of  wine  sent  out  of  the  passen- 
gers' room  was  put  aside  for  the  purpose  of  mixing  negus. 
In  the  evening,  Mr.  Bland,  of  Newark,  went  into  the  hotel, 
and  drank  a  glass  or  two  of  wine  and  water.    He  returned 
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home  at  his  usual  hour,  and  went  to  bed;  m  the  middle  of 
the  night  he  was  taken  so  ill,  as  to  induce  Mrs.  Bland  to 
send  for  his  brother,  an  apothecary  in  the  town,  but  before 
that  gentleman  arrived  he  was  dead.  An  inquest  was  held, 
and  the  jury,  after  the  fullest  inquiry,  and  the  examination 
of  the  surgeons  by  whom  the  body  was  opened,  returned  a 
verdict  of — Died  by  poisonJ*'* ' 

Mr.  Accum's  details  on  the  adulteration  of  wine  are  cx» 
tremely  ample,  and  so  interesting,  that  we  regret  our  limitB 
prevent  our  making  more  copious  extracts,  and  oblige  us  to 
refer  our  readers  for  farther  information  to  the  work  itself. 

Having  thus  laid  open  to  our  view  the  arcana  of  die  cel- 
lar, Mr.  Accum  next  treats  us  with  an  expose  of  the  secrets 
of  the  brew-house.  Verily,  the  wine-merchant  and  brewer 
are  par  nobile  fratrum;  and  after  the  following  disclosures, 
it  will  henceforth  be  a  matter  of  the  greatest  indifference  to 
us,  whether  we  drink  Perry  or  Champsugne,  Hermitage  or 
Brown  stout.  Latet  anguts  in  poculOj  there  is  disease  and 
death  in  them  all,  and  one  is  only  preferable  to  the  other, 
because  it  will  poison  us  at  about  one-tenth  of  the  expense. 

*  Malt  liquors,  and  particularly  porter,  the  favourite  bev- 
erage of  the  inhabitants  of  London  and  of  other  large  towns, 
is  amongst  those  articles,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  the 
greatest  frauds  are  frequently  committed. 

*  The  statute  prohibits  the  brewer  from  using  any  ingre- 
dients in  his  brewings,  except  malt  and  hops;  but  it  too  often 
happens,  that  those  who  suppose  they  arc  drinking  a  nutri- 
tious beverage,  made  of  these  ingredients  only,  are  entirdy 
deceived.  The  beverage  may,  in  fact,  be  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  compound  of  the  most  deleterious  substances; 
and  it  is  also  clear,  that  all  ranks  of  society  are  alike  expo- 
sed to  the  nefarious  fraud.  The  proofs  of  this  statement 
will  be  shown  hereafter. 

*  The  author  of  a  Practical  Treatise  on  Brewing,  which 
has  run  through  eleven  editions,  after  having  stated  the  va- 
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rious  ingredients  for  brewing  porter,  observes,  *  that  howe- 
ver much  they  may  surprise,  however  pernicious  or  disa- 
greeable they  may  appear,  he  has  always  found  them  requi- 
site in  the  brewing  of  porter,  and  he  thinks  they  must  inva- 
riably be  used  by  those  who  wish  to  continue  the  taste,  fla- 
vour, and  appearance  of  the  beer.  And  though  several  Acts 
of  Parliament  have  been  passed  to  prevent  porter  brewers 
from  using  many  of  them,  yet  the  author  can  affirm,  from 
experience,  he  could  never  produce  the  present  flavoured 
porter  without  them.  The  intoxicating  qualities  of  porter 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  various  drugs  intermixed  with  it. 
It  is  evident  some  porter  is  more  heady  than  others,  and  it 
arises  from  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  stupefying  ingre- 
dients. Malt,  to  produce  intoxication,  must  be  used  in  such 
large  quantities  as  would  very  much  diminish,  if  not  totally 
exclude,  the  brewer*s  profit.' 

'  The  practice  of  adulterating  beer  appears  to  be  of  early 
date.  By  an  act  so  long  ago  as  Queen  Anne,  the  brewers 
are  prohibited  from  mixing  Coccutus  Indtcus^  or  any  un- 
wholesome ingredients,  in  their  beer,  under  severe  penalties: 
but  few  instances  of  convictions  under  this  act  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  public  records  for  nearly  a  century.  To  show 
that  they  have  augmented  in  our  own  days,  we  shall  exhibit 
an  abstract  from  documents  laid  lately  before  Parliament. 

*'  These  will  not  only  amply  p*ove,  that  unwholesome  in- 
gredients are  used  by  fraudulent  brewers,  and  tnat  very  de- 
leterious substances  are  also  vended  both  to  brewers  and 
publicans  for  adulterating  beer,  but  that  the  ingredients  mix- 
ed up  in  the  brewer's  enchanting  cauldron  are  placed  ^bove 
an  competition,  even  with  the  potent  charms  of  M acbeth's 
witches: 

<  Boot  of  Hemlock,  diggM  i'  the  dark, 

t  t  t  t 

t  t  t  t 

For  a  charm  of  pow*rftil  trouble, 
Like  B  bell-broth  boil  and  bubble; 

TOL.  II.  O 
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Double,  double,  toil  aod  tronUey 
Fire  bum,  and  cauldron  bubble.' 

^  The  fraud  of  imparting  to  porter  and  ale  an  intoxicating 
quality  by  narcotic  substances,  appears  to  have  flourished 
during  the  period  of  the  late  French  war:  for,  if  we  examine 
the  importation  lists  of  drugs,  it  will  be  noticed    that   the 
quantities  of  cocculus  indicus  imported  in  a  given  time  prior 
to  that  period,  will  bear  no  comparison  with  the  quantity 
imported  in  the  same  space  of  time  during  the  war,  although 
an  additional  duty  was  laid  upon  this  commodity.     Such  has 
been  the  amoufit  brought  into  this  country  in  fire  years,  that 
it  fso*  exceeds  the  quantity  imported  during  twelve  years  an- 
terior to  the  above  epoch.    The  price  of  this  drug  has  risen 
within  these  ten  years  from  two  to  seven  shillings  the  pound. 
^  It  was  at  the  period' to  which  we  have  alluded,  that  the 
preparation  of  an  extract  of  cocculus  indicus  first  appeared, 
as  a  new  saleable  commodity,  in  the  price  currents  of  brew* 
ers^-drug'gista.    It  was  at  the  same  time,  also,  that  a  Mr. 
Jackson,  of  notorious  memory,  fell  upon  the  idea  of  brewing 
beer  from  various  drugs,  without  stay  malt  and  hops.     This 
ehemist  did  not  turn  brewer  himself;  but  he  struck  out  the 
more  profitable  trade  of  teaching  his  mystery  to  the  brewers 
fcr  a  handsome  fee.     From  that  time  tarwards,  written  di« 
rections,  and  receipt-'books  for  using  the  chemical  prep«tK 
tions  to  be  substituted  for  mak  and  hops,  were  respectively 
sold;  and  many  adepts  soon  afterwards   appeared  everjF 
where,  to  instruct  brewers  in  the  nefarious  practice,  first 
pointed  ottt  by  Mr.  Jackson.     From  that  time,  abo,  die  fra- 
ternity of  brcwers'-chemists  took  its  rise.     They  made  it 
their  chief  business  to  send  traveHers  all  over  the  country, 
with  lists  and  samples  exhibiting  the  price  and  quality  of  the 
articles  manufactured  by  them  for  the  use  of  brewers  only« 
Their  trade  spread  far  and  wide,  but  it  was  amongst  the 
country  brewers  chiefly  that  they  found  the  most  customers; 
and  it  is  amongst  them,  up  to  the  present  day,  as  I  am  as- 
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tared  by  8<mic  of  these  operators,  on  whofte  veracity  I  can 
rely,  that  the  greatest  qttanttttes  of  unlawful  Ingredients  are 
told.' 

The  following  extract  relates  to  the  same  subject,  and  w* 
are  g^d  to  find  by  it,  that  none  of  the  deven  great  porter 
brewers  have  ever  been  detected  in  any  illegal  sophistication 
of  their  beer.     Mr.  Accum  very  prq)erly  gives  us  a  list  of 
those  miscreants  who  have  been  convicted  of  adnlteratiog 
their  porter  with  poisonous  ingredients,  and  want  of  room 
alone  prevents  us  fixwn  damning  them  to  evertasting  fame, 
by  inserting  their  names  sdong  with  that  of  the  Rev.  Sitina^ 
cherib  Terrot,  in  Ae  imperishable  pages  of  this  raiscdkny* 
*  That  a  minute  portion  of  an  unwholesome  ingt*cdient, 
daily  taken  in  beer,  cahnot  fail  to  be  productive  of  mischief, 
admits  of  no  doub  t;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a 
smaB  quantity  of  a  narcotic  substance  (and  cocculus  inditus 
is  a  powerful  narcotic)  daily  taken  into  the  stomach,  together 
with  an  intoxicating  liquor,  is  highly  more  efficacious  than  it 
urould  be  without  the  liquor.  The  effect  may  be  gradual;  and 
a  strong  constitution,  especially  if  it  be  assisted  with  con- 
stant and  hard  labour,  may  coimteract  the  destractive  conse* 
quences  perhaps  for  many  years;  but  it  never  foils  to  show 
its  baneful  effects  at  last.     Independent  of  this,  it  is  a  well- 
esublished  fsict,  that  porter  drinkers  are  very  liable  to  ap- 
oplexy and  palsy,  without  taking  this  narcotic  poison. 

*  If  we  Judge  from  the  preceding  lists  of  prosecutions  and 
convictions  furnished  by  the  Solicitor  of  the  Excise,  it  Will 
be  evident  that  many  wholesale  brewers,  as  well  as*  retail 
dealers,  stand  very  conspicuous  among  those  offenders.  But 
the  reader  will  likewise  notice,  that  there  are  no  convictions, 
in  any  instance,  against  any  of  the  eleven  great  London  por- 
ter brewers  for  any  illegal  practice*  1  he  great  London 
brewers,  it  appears,  believe  that  the  publicans  alone  adulter- 
ate the  beer.  That  many  of  the  latter  have  been  convicted 
of  this  fraud|  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Excise  amply 
shows. 
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'  ^  The  following  statement  rdattng  to  this  subject^  we 
transcribe  from  a  Parliamentary  document. 

^  Mr  Perkins,  being  asked  whether  he  believed  that  apy  of 
the  inferior  brewers  adulterated  beer,  answered,  ^  I  am  sa- 
tisfied there  are  some  instances  of  that.' 

^  ^estioTU-^^  Do  you  believe  publicans  do?'  ilnna^.— 
*  I  believe  they  do.'  ^, — "^  To  a  great  extent?'  A. — "^  Yes.' 
j^. — *^  Do  you  believe  they  adulterate  the  beer  you  sell  them?^ 
il«-*^  I  am. satisfied  there  are  some  instances  of  that.' — Mr. 
J.  Martineau  being  asked  the  following 

^  ^eHiot^'^*'  In  your  judgment  is  any  of  the  beer  of  the 
metrop(4is,  as  retailed  to  the  publican,  mixed  with  any  de- 
leteripus  ingredients?' 

*  Answer^r^*'  In  retailing  beer,  in  some  instances,  it  haa 
been.' 

^  ^ueHion.r^*'  By  whom9  in  your  opinion,  has  that  been 
donef 

*'  Answer. ^^  In  that  case  by  the  publicans  who  vend  it.' 

'  On  this  point,  it  is  but  fair  to  the  minor  brewers,  to  re-» 
cprd  also  the  answers  of  some  officers  of  the  revenue,  when 
they  were  asked,  whether  they  considered  it  more  difficult 
to  detect  nefarious  practices  in  large  breweries  than  in  smaU 
ones? 

^  ^  Mr-  J*  Rogers  being  thus  questioned  in  the  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  ^  Supposing  the  large  brewers  to 
use  deleterious  or  any  illegal  ingredients  to  such  an  amount 
as  could  be  of  any  importance  to  their  concerns,  do  you 
think  it  would,  or  would  not,  be  more  easy  to  detect  it  in 
^ose  large  breweries  than  in  smaU  ones?'  his  answer  was, 
'  more  difficult  to  detect  it  in  the  large  ones:'  and  witness 
being  asked  to  state  the  reason  why,  answered,  *  Their  pre- 
mises are  so  much  larger,  and  there  is  so  much  more  strength, 
that  a  cart  load  or  two  is  got  rid  of  in  a  minute  or  two. 
Witness  ^  had  known,  in  five  minutes,  twenty  barrels  of  mo- 
lasses got  rid  of  as  soon  as  the  door  was  shut.' 
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*  Anodier  witbess,  W,  WeHs,  ta  excise-officer,  in  deicri* 
bing  the  contrivances  used  to  prevent  detection,  stated  that 
at  a  brewer's  at  Westham,  the  adulterating  substances  ^  was 
not  kept  on  the  premises,  but  in  the  brewer's  house;  not  the 
principal,  but  the  working  brewer's;  it  not  being  considered, 
when  there,  as  liable  to  seizure:  ^e  brewer  had  a  very  large 
jacket  made  expressly  for  that  purpose,  with  very  large 
pockets;  and  on  brewing  mornings,  he  would  take  his  pock* 
ets  full  of  the  different  ingredients.  Witness  supposed  that 
such  a  roan's  jacket,  similar  to  what  he  had  described,  would 
convey  quite  sufficient  for  any  brewery  in  England,  as  to  coc^ 
cuius  indicus.* 

^  That  it  may  be  more  difficult  for  the  officers  of  the  Ex- 
cise to  detect  fraudulent  practices  in  large  breweries  than  in 
small  ones,  may  be  true  to  a  certain  extent;  but  what  eminent 
London  porter  brewer  would  stake  his  reputation  on  the 
chance  of  so  paltry  a  gain,  in  which  he  would  inevitably  be 
at  the  mercy  of  his  own  man?  The  eleven  great  porter 
brewers  of  this  metropolis  are  persons  of  so  high  .respecta- 
bility, that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  slightest  suspicion 
that  they  would  attempt  any  illegal  practices,  which  they 
were  aware  could  not  possibly  escape  detection  in  their  exten- 
sive establishments.  And  let  it  be  remembered,  tha(  none 
of  them  have  been  detected  for  any  unlawful  practices,  with 
regard  to  the  processes  of  their  manufacture,  or  the  adul- 
teration of  their  beer.' 

The  following  observations  on  the  adulteration  of  rum 
and  brandy  are  by  no  means  applicable  to  *  John  Hamilton's 
best,'  which  inspires  the  flash  coves  of  the  Trongate  with 
too  much  wit  not  to  be  genuine.  We  are  convinced,  never- 
theless, that  it  contains  something  singular  in  its  composi- 
tion, and  possesses  an  inherent  stimulus  to  trotting.  When 
drinking  it  t'other  day  at  a  friend's  house,  who  lately  impor- 
ted a  few  dozens  of  it  from  Glasgow,  *we  detected  ourself 
more  than  once  instinctively  trotting  two  military  gentlemen, 
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vhtt  sat  on  our  ri|^t  tmd  lefit^  on  iht  subject  of  their  cuA- 
twigBB.  This,  however,  must  be  the  sidbject  of  a  separate 
dii6ertation. 

^  ^  Brandy  and  rum  is  also  frequentty  sophisticated  with 
British  molasses,  or  sugar-spirit,  coloured  with  burnt  sugar. 

•The  flavour  which  characterises  French  brandy,  and 
which  is  owing  to  a  small  portion  of  a  peculiar  essential  oil 
contained  in  it,  is  imitated  by  distilling  British  molasses 
spirit  over  wine  lees;  but  the  spirit,  prior  to  being  distilled 
over  wine  lees,  is  previously  deprived,  in  part,  of  its  peculiar 
disagreeable  flavour,  by  rectification  over  fresh-burnt  char- 
coal and  quicklime.  Other  brandy-merchants  employ  a  spi- 
rit obtained  from  raisin  wine,  which  is  sufiered  to  pass  into 
n  Incipient  ascescency.  The  spirit  thus  procured  partakes 
strongly  of  the  flavour  which  is  characteristic  to  foreign 
brandy. 

*  Oak  saw-dust,  and  a  spirituous  tincture  of  raisin  stones, 
are  likewise  used  to  impart  to  new  brandy  and  turn  a  rifie 
iaste^  resembling  brandy  or  rum  long  kept  in  oaken  casks, 
and  a  somewhat  oily  consistence,  so  as  to  form  a  durable 
froth  at  its  surface,  when  strongly  agitated  in  a  vial.  The 
colouring  substances  are  burnt  sugar,  or  molasses;  the  latter 
gives  to  imitative  brandy  a  luscious  taste,  and  fullness  in  the 
mouth.  These  properties  are  said  to  render  it  particularly 
fit  for  the  retail  London  customers. 

*  The  following  is  the  method  of  compounding  or  mak" 
^^g  ^pj  *s  it  is  technically  called,  brandy  for  retail: 

Gallons. 
•To  10  puncheons  of  brandy        -        r        -        -        -  1081 

Add  flavoured  raisin  spirit        -        -        -        -        -        -118 

Tincture  ofg^rains  of  paradise      •        -        -  -        -       4 

Cherry  laurel  water         - 2 

Spirit  of  Almond  cakes 2 

•  1307 
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*'  Add  also  ten  huidfuls  of  oak  saw^dust;  »d  ghre  it  com* 
pkxton  with  burnt  sugar/ 

Mr.  Accum  gives  us  a  long  disserlation  on  counterfeit  tea^ 
and  another  on  spurious  coffee;  but  as  these  are  impositions  by 
whkh  we  are  little  affected,  we  shall  not  allow  them  to  de-^ 
tain  us.  The  leaves  of  the  sloe-thorn  are  substituted  for  the 
former,  and  roasted  horse  beans  for  the  latter.  These  frauds, 
k  appears,  are  carried  to  a  very  great  extent. 

We  believe  we  have  not  yet  noticed  the  frauds  of  the 
cheesemonger:  we  now  beg,  therefore,  to  introduce  that  gen- 
deman  to  the  notice  of  our  readerji. 

' "  As  a  striking  example  of  the  extent  to  which  adultera- 
ted  articles  of  food  may  be  unconsciously  diffdscd,  and  of 
the  consequent  difkulty  of  detecting  the  real  fabricators  of 
Aem,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  relate  to  your  readers 
the  various  steps  by  which  the  fraud  of  a  poisonous  adulte- 
ration of  cheese  was  traced  to  its  source.' 

*  **  Your  readers  ought  here  to  be  told,  that  several  instan- 
ces are  on  record,  that  Gloucester  and  other  cheeses  have  been 
ibun^  contaminated  with  red  lead,  and  that  this  contamina- 
tion has  produced  serious  consequences.  In  the  instance 
now  alluded  to,  and  probably  in  all  other  cases,  the  deleteri- 
ous mixture  had  been  caused  ignorandy,  by  the  adulteration 
of  the  anotto  employed  for  colouring  the  cheese.  This  sub-- 
stance,  in  the  instance  I  shall  relate,  was  found  to  contain  a 
portion  of  red  lead;  a  species  of  adulteration  which  subse- 
<|uent  experiments  have  shown  to  be  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon. Before  I  proceed  forther  to  trace  this  fraud  to  its 
source,  I  shall  briefly  relate  die  circumstance  which  gave 
rise  to  its  detection.' 

^  **  A  gentleman,  who  had  occasion  to  reside  for  some 
time  in  a  city  in  the  west  of  England,  was  one  night  seized 
with  a  cBstressing  but  indescribable  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
siidomen  and  of  the  stomach,  aocompanitfd  with  a  feeling  of 
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tension,  which  occasioned  much  restlessness,  anxiety,  and  re-' 
pugnance  to  food.  He  began  to  apprehend  the  access  of  an 
inflammatory  dborder;  but  in  twenty-four  hours  the  symp^ 
toms  entirely  subsided.  In  four  days  afterwards  he  expe- 
rienced an  attack  precisely  similar;  and  he  then  recollected, 
that  having,  on  both  occasions,  arrived  from  the  country  late 
in  the  evening,  he  had  ordered  a  plate  of  toasted  Gloucester 
cheese,  of  which  he  had  partaken  heartily;  a  dish  which, 
when  at  home,  regularly  served  him  for  supper.  He  attri- 
buted his  illness  to  the  cheese.  The  circumstance  was  men- 
tioned to  the  mistress  of  the  inn,  who  expressed  great  sur- 
prise, as  the  cheese  in  question  was  not  purchased  from  a 
country  dealer,  but  from  a  highly  respectable  shop  in  Lon- 
don. He,  therefore,  ascribed  the  before-mentioned  effects  to 
some  peculiarity  in  his  constitution.  A  few  days  afterwards 
he  partook  of  the  same  cheese;  and  he  had  scarcely  retired 
to  rest,  when  a  most  violent  colic  seized  him,  which  lasted 
the  whole  night  and  part  of  the  ensuing  day.  The  cook  was 
now  directed  henceforth  not  to  serve  up  any  toasted  cheese^ 
and  he  never  again  experienced  these  distressing  symptoms. 
Whilst  this  matter  was  a  subject  of  conversation  in  the 
house  j  a  servant-maid  mentioned  that  a  kitten  had  been  vio- 
lently sick  after  having  eaten  the  rind  cutoff*  from  the  cheese 
prepared  for  the  gentleman's  supper.  The  landlady,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  statement,  ordered  the  cheese  to  be  exami- 
ned by  a  chemist  in  the  vicinity,  who  returned  for  answer, 
that  the  cheese  was  contaminated  with  lead!  So  unexpected 
an  answer  arrested  general  attention,  and  more  particu- 
larly as  the  suspected  cheese  had  been  served  up  for  several 
other  customers.' 

^  ^^  Application  was  therefore  made  by  the  London  deal- 
er to  the  farmer  who  manu&ctured  the  cheese;  he  declared 
that  he  had  bought  the  anotto  of  a  mercantile  traveller,  who 
had  supplied  him  imd  his  neighbours  for  years  with  that 
commodity,  without  giving  occasion  to  a  single  complaint. 
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On  subsequent  inquiries,  throqgh  9  circi^itous  cluapel^  uii<> 
necessary  to  be  detailed  here  at  length,  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturer  of  the  cheese,  it  was  found,  that  as  the  supplies 
of  anotto  had  been  defective  and  of  inferior  quality,  recourse 
had  been  had  to  the  expedient  of  colouring  the  commodity 
with  vermilion.  Even  this  admixture  could  not  be  consi- 
dered deleterious.  But  on  further  application  being  made 
to  the  druggist  who  sold  the  article,  the  answer  was,  that 
die  vermilion  had  been  mixed  with  a  portion  of  red  lead; 
and  the  deception  was  held  to  be  perfectly  innocent,  as  fre- 
quently practised  on  the  supposition,  that  the  vermilion 
would  be  used  only  as  a  pigment  for  house-painting.  Thus 
the  druggist  sold  his  vermilion  in  the  regular  way  of  trade, 
adulterated  with  red  lead  to  increase  his  profit,  without  any 
suspicion  of  the  use  to  which  it  would  be  applied;  and  the 
purchaser  who  adulterated  the  anotto,  presuming  that  the 
vermilion  was  genuine,  had  no  hesitation  in  heightening  the 
colour  of  his  spurious  anotto  with  so  harmless  an  adjunct. 
Thus,  through  the  circuitous  and  diversified  operations  of 
commerce,  a  portion  of  deadly  poison  may  find  admission 
into  the  necessaries  of  life,  in  a  way  which  can  attach  no 
criminality  to  the  parties  through  whose  hands  it  has  8U9- 
cessively  passed,'  " 

We  must  now  <Jraw  our  extracts  to  a  close  j  but  we  can 
assure  our  readers,  that  we  have  not  yet  introduced  them  to 
one  tythe  of  the  poisonous  articles  in  common  use,  detected 
by  Mr.  Accum,  We  shall  give  the  titles  of  a  few  to  satis- 
fy  the  curious:— -Poisonous  confectionary,  poisonous  pickles, 
'  poisonous  cayenne  pepper,  poisonous  custards,  poisonous  an- 
chovy sauce,  poisonous  lozenges,  poisonous  lemon  acid, 
poisonous  mushrooms,  poisonous  kethup,  and  poisonous  so- 
da water!    Read  this,  and  wonder  how  you  live!* 

VOL*  II*  9 
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Art.  III. — Remarks  on  Kotzebue^s  yourney  into  Persia. 
[The  following  extract  from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  is 
given  to  show  the  estimation  in  which  this  work  is  held. 
Messrs  M.  Carey  and  Son,  have  announced  an  American 
edition.] 

*  This  interesting  volume  is  the  only  account  which  has 
hitherto  appeared  in  England  respecting  the  enibassy  of 
General  Jermoloff  to  the  court  of  Persia.  It  has  a  twofold 
cliam  to  attention,  arising  from  the  nature  of  its  subject,  and 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  its  author.  In  all  the  states  of 
Europe,  and  especially  in  Great  Britain,  the  political  rela- 
tions of  Russia  with  her  Asiatic  neighbour  are  regarded  as 
tending  to  results  materially  affecting  that  balance  of  power, 
the  equilibrium  of  which  now  requires  to  be  maintained  with 
no  less  solicitude  in  the  eastern  than  in  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere. On  the  nature  and  present  state  of  those  relations  a 
multitude  of  conjectures  are  entertained,  and  they  are  ren^ 
dered  the  more  problematical  by  the  scanty  and  confused  in- 
formation  which  transpires  respecting  them,  from  the  coun- 
tries themselves.  A  despotism,  however  leniently  adminis- 
tered, must  be  more  or  less  inimical  to  public  discussion,  the 
only  effective  means  by  which  the  truth,  or  any  matter  of 
public  interest,  can  be  elicited,  Persia  has  no  national  liter- 
ature; and  with  respect  to  Russia,  it  should  appear  that  the 
epoch  is  not  yet  arrived  when  the  inhabitants  of  that  vast 
empire  can  possess  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  a  repre- 
sentative government  and  a  free  press.  It  is  only  by  Impe- 
rial sufferance,  we  may  presume,  that  a  work,  referring  even 
in  a  remote  degree  to  any  measures  instituted  by  the  cabi- 
net of  St.  Petersburgh,  can  be  published  by  a  subject  of  the 
Czar.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  Narrative  of  Capt.  Kotze- 
bue  is  a  curious  novelty.  He  was  born  and  educated  in 
Russia;  yet  has  not  scrupled  to  give  to  the  world  a  minute 
detail  of  the  progress  of  the  mission  to  which  he  was  attach- 
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edf  as  well  as  of  its  reception  at  the  court  of  Persia.  It  is 
true  that  on  affairs  of  state  he  practises  a  reserve  which  is 
perfectly  diplomatic;  but  at  the  same  time  he  makes,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  some  important  disclosures,  and  his  very  si- 
lence on  certain  subjects  is  significantly  eloquent. 

Topographical  illustrations  of  the  countr}*,  interspersed 
with  anecdotes  characteristic  of  its  inhabitants,  occupy  the 
principal  portion  of  the  work,  and  it  is  only  incidentally  that 
subjects  of  a  political  matter  are  touched  upon*  Many  of  these 
digressions,  however,  have  a  deeper  interest  than  the  narra* 
tive  itself;  they  are  important,  not  only  from  the  information 
which  they  convey,  but  from  the  inferences  which  they  sug- 
gest; and  they  afford  abundant  matter  for  speculation  on  the 
present  and  future  state  of  Persia.  The  following  passage, 
for  instance,  relating  to  a  personage  who  may  be  denomina- 
ted the  elective  heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  claims  the  most 
serious  attention,  particularly  when  we  consider  the  quarter 
from  whence  it  proceeds,  and  the  sanction  under  which  it  is 
promulgated. 

* "  I  should  take  this  opportunity  of  stating,  that  the  in- 
troduction of  regular  discipline  into  the  Persian  army,  and 
the  formation  of  its  artillery,  within  these  few  years,  are  en- 
tirely due  to  Abbas-Mirza;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  he 
has,  for  so  short  a  period,  with  the  assistance  indeed  of  able 
English  officers,  achieved  a  great  deal.  Only  those  who  arc 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  pertinacious  obstinacy  of  the 
Persians,  and  their  dread  of  every  innovation,  can  form  any 
conception  of  the  obstacles,  which  the  prince  had  to  sur- 
mount in  accomplishing  his  views.  Nothing  less  than  the 
appearance  of  so  enlightened  a  prince,  I  may  say,  such  a 
phenomena  amidst  the  Persian  people,  could  have  produced 
such  a  reform  in  the  army.  His  principal  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  organization  of  the  infantry  and  cavalry;  and 
in  this  he  has  also  afforded  a  proof  of  his  acuteness,  as  the 
Persian  horse  is  already  sufficiently  good,  although  it  cannot 
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be  compared  with  rcfgvlar  cavalry.  Bat  the  Pershui  eatviky 
18  an  object  of  national  pride,  and  on  that  ground  alone  the 
prince  conld  not  interfere  with  its  actual  condition*  He  is 
powerfully  supported  in  the  altainment  of  Ms  views  by  the 
king,  who  has  appointed  hiMi  heir  to  \m  lAirone,  on  account 
of  his  judgment  and  the  mildness  of  his  characier;  but  still 
more,  because  his  mollier  was  of  the  £nMly  of  Kadjor,  from 
which  the  Shah  himself  has  issued.  The  eldest  brother,  who 
governs  several  of  the  Soudiem-provinces  of  the  kingdom,  ia 
not  much  pleased  with  diis  selection.  He  is  a  coarse  and 
cruel  man,  who  delights  hi  witnessmg  the  barbarous  pttiish- 
ments  of  putting  oat  eyes,  tearing  oilt  liearts,  %c.  He  has 
succeeded  in  undermining  bis  brother's  reputation  among  the 
prtncqud  fiunilies  of  Persia,  whose  sons  allruii  into  his  service; 
and  he  hsn  artfuUy  led  them  to  consider  llhe  introduction  df 
areguhr  syvMok  of  discifline  iatto  die  ^umy,  not^only  as  at 
ridiculous,  but  a  culpable  ianovation,  inasmuch  as  it  entafls 
an  intercourse  with  fiuropeaas,  which  is  not  stricdy  'compa- 
tible with  the  religion  of  the  Persians.  He  tells  them  that 
his  brother's  measures  are  injurious  to  the  national  honour, 
that  his  foreign  predilections  may  perhaps  induce  him  to 
adopt  the  customs,  the  dress,  and  even  the  Teligion  of  Eu- 
rope; and  by  such  idle  tales  as  these,  this  man  courts  the  fa- 
vour of  many  Persians,  who  find  an  indolent  life  ia  his  ser- 
vice more  consonant  to  their  indinationa,  than  it  would  be  to 
go  through  the  daily  military  exercise,  and  submit  tothe  dis- 
cipline of  Abbas-Mirza." 

*•  From  this  andcthca:  pa8sages'0f«iBtmilariLind,ittBsiia]ii- 
feat  that  the  worlc,  ^though  not  avowedly  political,  irffirtaim 
statements  highly  deserving  die  attention  of  those  who  view 
with  anxious  vigilance  the  intevooarse  of  Russia  with  Pecsia 
tn  xeferetice  to  the  fiiture  Ate  of  our  ilndian  (possessions.  As 
a  book  of  travels,  also,  itxoatains  a  variety  of  amusing.infbr^ 
matioa,  and  claims  to  be  eonsidered  as  the  most  recent  ac- 
oouat  af  the  country  to  which  k  irelates.    At  includes  many 
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covat<4aiecdote8  equ«&3r  novel  and  Bingo^.  We  select  one 
relatmgto  a  mode  of  raishig  sappUes  for  the  royal  treasury, 
which  few  would  suppose  to  be  among  die  ways  and  nAeans 
of  lus  Persian  majesty. 

*  **  The  last  days  of  our  stay  at  Sultanie  were  spetit  m  re- 
ciprocal visits  among  the  ministers,  who  lA  assured  the  am- 
bassador  that  the  king,  as  weB  as  they  themselves,  had  been 
so  much  captivated  by  his  excellency,  that  they  were  truly 
grieved  to  part  from  him.  The  prime  minister  b  even  said 
to  have  found  a  tear  to  guarantee  the  expression  of  his  sor- 
row, notwithstanding  that,  according  to  report,  the  expen- 
sive honour  of  maintaining  the  Russian  embassy,  during  the 
whole  of  its  stay  at  Sultanie,  had  been  committed  bj  the 
king  to  his  charge.  But  he  is  said  to  be  die  most  opulent  of 
the  ministers. 

*  **  When  the  king  observes  any  of  his  subjects  becoming 
too  rich,  in  opposition  to  his  royal  will  and  pleasure,  he  has 
recourse  to  a  very  amiable  expedient,  in  order  to  reduce  die 
offender  to  poverty  and  beggary.  In  consists  in  sending  him 
daily  a  dish  from  his  kitchen;  an  honour,  in  return  for  whidi 
the  high  treasurer  woidd  not  be  satisfied  with  a  less  fee  dian 
one  thousand  ducats.  Should  this  proceeding  be  continued 
several  weeks,  it  is  natural  that  it  must  entail  poverty  upon 
the  wesQthiest  individuaL  But  if  die  king  be  decidedy  bent 
upon  the  absolute  ruin  of  die  person,  he  €xes  on  a  day  on 
which  he  dines  widi  him;  an  honourable  distinction,  which 
reduces  absolutely  to  beggary  die  person  on  whom  it  is  foe- 
stowed."^' 

JURTHEE  EXTEJlCTS. 

1.  Ftr^t  viiw  o/dsia.  On  the  9d  of  October  our  arrangs- 
ments  were  coBipleted,  waad  we  assembled  at  die  fenry  «f  the 
Terek,  where  breakfast  had  been  pi^paved for  us.  Aftertbe 
padL-hoBses  and  carriages  hadi>ecn  sent  over,  we  entered  the 
boat,  and  bid  a  sorrowful  farewell  to  Europe!  On  the  op- 
posite bank,  a  company  of  light  infantry,  together  with  a 
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part}'  of  Cossacks,  and  a  field-piece,  were  ready  to  escort  us* 
The  drums  beat,  and  the  whole  cavalcade  departed  at  a  slow- 
pace.  Our  convoy  was  very  numerous;  the  leaving  Europe, 
the  hardships  which  we  had  already  experienced  and  over- 
come together,  and  still  more  the  presence  of  our  chief,  bound 
us  to  each  other  by  ties  of  the  closest  intimacy;  and  I  appeal 
to  all  the  members  of  the  mission,  whether  we  did  not  spend 
most  agreeable  days  on  the  dreadful  road  from  Mosdok  to 
Tiflis.  It  is  three  days'  march  from  the  former  place  to 
Wladikaukas,  and  the  daring  spirit  of  the  Tshetshenzes  ren- 
ders the  passage  most  dangerous.  There  are  two  high  moun- 
tain ridges;  one  situated  before  the  fort  of  KonstantinoiTskoy^ 
the  other  immediately  beyond  it.  The  first  opens  into  a  glen 
at  about  fifteen  wersts  from  Mosdok,  which  affords  great 
facility  for  the  commission  of  robberies.  Those  who  have  once 
effected  the  passage  of  this  place  in  safety  may  congratulate 
themselves,  for  the  Tshetshenzes  never  attack  in  the  open 
field.  An  unfortunate  officer,  who  had  left  Mosdok  well 
mounted  an  hour  after  our  departure,  in  the  hope  of  over- 
taking us,  was  murdered  on  the  road:  a  proof,  that  although 
these  villains  be  not  seen,  they  are  always  lying  in  wait. 

*  Other  mountaineers,  tired  of  a  straggling  life,  have  set- 
tled under  the  guns  of  our  forts;  and  great  numbers  of  them 
are  already  to  be  met  with  in  the  vicinity  of  KonstantinoflT- 
skoy,  and  Elisawetinskaja, 

*  The  fortress  of  Wladikaukas  is  the  key  of  the  Caucasus. 
General  Delpozo  has  taken  great  pains  to  build  here  and 
embellish  the  spot,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  converting  it  in- 
to an  agreeable  place  of  residence. 

*  The  river  Terek,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  fortress  is 
situated,  is  very  rapid,  and  although  means  have  been  found 
to  establish  a  bridge  over  it,  yet  that  is  frequently  -  washed 
away  by  the  swell  of  the  river.  We  had  not  as  yet  seen 
any  of  the  terrific  scenery  of  the  Caucasus,  but  we  were  as* 
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sured  by  general  Delpozo,  who  accompanied  us  from  Geor- 
gefsk,  that  the  country  between  Wladikaukas  and  Dariellm 
surpassed  any  idea  that  we  might  have  formed  of  it.    \^t 
left  Wladikaukas  on  the  5th  of  October,  and  met  with  tht 
first  £all  of  snow;  the  thermometer  might  be  at  5^  Reaumur* 
The  road  was  tolerably  practicable  during  the  first  nine  miles, 
and  ran  by  the  side  of  the  Terek,  which  rushed  towards  us 
with  a  dreadful  roar.  The  carriages  suddenly  stopped,  which 
was  unavoidable,  for  there  stood  in  the  way  a  granitic  moun- 
tain of  endless  height,  having  an  aperture,  through  which 
the  l^rek  dashed  its  foaming  torrents.     To  my  astonish' 
ment  the  train  soon  moved  on,  and  the  first  carriage  disap- 
peared; the  others  followed;  it  then  came  to  my  turn.     Our 
situation  cannot  eaoily  be  conceived;  we  were  on  a  narrow 
way  bordering  on  one  side  on  a  stupendous  precipice  filled 
by  the  Terek,  whose  noise  drowns  every  syllable  that  is  spo- 
ken, and  on  the  other  skirted  by  granitic  masses,  of  which 
parts  hung  frequently  over  our  heads.     Mountains  are  piled 
upon  mountains;  at  one  time  it  requires  fifty  soldiers  to  draw 
the  carriage  up  a  steep,  at  another  it  rolls  down  and  pitches 
with  the  most  dangerous  velocity.     The  granitic  masses  ran 
closer  and  closer,  and  encircled  us  in  a  bottom,  into  which 
the  rays  of  the  sun  have  never  penetrated;  the  humidity  was 
intolerable;  the  rumbling  sound  of  the  carriages  rolled  like 
thunder  through  the  hollow,  and  the  voices  of  the  drivers  re- 
echoed like  sounds  from  the  grave.  Whither,  one  felt  tempt- 
ed to  ask,  are  these  senseless  people  going?     Another  im- 
mense mountain  stood  in  the  way.     Here  the  road,  however, 
wound  itself  into  a  hollow;  we  had  once  more  elbow-room, 
and  the  eye  was  thus  continually  deceived  by  apparent  im- 
possibilities.    Of  the  sky  nothing  was  seen  but  a  litde  blue 
streak,  indicating  the  direction  of  the  road.     New  wonders 
now  started  to  our  view!  an  opening  in  the  mountain  disco- 
vered, on  the  summit  of  a  rock,  the  little  fortress  of  Larey, 
where  our  weary  escort  was  relieved.     Close  to  the  fortress 
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lk»,  buried  in  the  groufid,  a  small  vUlage,  the  residence  of  a 
prince  aaised  Dewlet^  who  was  formerly  a  regular  highway* 
man,  but  now  follows  his  old  trade  only  ia  secret.    He  soli- 
eited  the  honour  of  a  viait  from  the  ambassackir  to  his  mole- 
hill, and  regaled  his  excellency  with  a  princely  banquet  of—* 
stinking  mutton.    The  road  continues  to  follow  the  wind- 
ings of  the  Terek,  smd  leaves  the  traveller  astonished  at  the 
ingenuity  and  exertion  by  which  it  must  have  been  made. 
The  distance  between  Wladikaukasand  Dariella  it  but  short; 
we  did  not,  however,  reach  the  latter  place  till  late  in  the 
evening^,  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  hunger.    A  new  sight 
was  opened  to  us  on  the  next  morning!     It  was  difficult  to 
perceive  from  whence  we  had  really  come,  and  no  road  ap- 
peared by  which  we  could  continue  our  journey.  The  whole 
fort  consists  of  two  houses,  which  form  such  a  contrast  with 
the  granitic  masses  that  surround  the  basin,  that  they  appear 
from  a  short  distance  like  small  specks.     The  bridge  over 
the  Terek  is  wonderfully  constructed.    The  sun  shines  here 
only  one  hour  and  a  half  when  it  b  in  the  meridian.     The 
garrison  is  relieved  as  frequently  as  possible,  for  to  live  there 
is  almost  as  bad  as  to  be  buried  alive.     All  these  frightful 
objects  neither  impaired  the  courage  nor  depressed  the  cheer- 
fulness of  our  party;  they  had  no  influence  on  our  minds. 

^  We  left  the  dreary  Dariella  on  horseback.  The  road 
wanders  in  a  wonderful  manner  among  the  rocks,  and  eight 
miles  from  Dariella  a  frightful  chasm  is  seen  winding  itself, 
as  it  were,  into  the  clouds.  Other  apertures  arc  seen  branch- 
ing into  it,  and  towards  the  summit  of  the  mounuin  it  is  no 
longer  discernible  by  the  eye.  It  is  this  gulf  which  regular- 
ly every  seven  years  produces  a  great  convukion  in  the  Cau- 
casus.^ How  inconceivably  tremendous  must  be  the  crash 
when  solid  masses  of  ice,  detaching  themselves  by  their 

^  Ob  oar  reluro  from  Persia,  that  conmlsioQ  happened  in  September, 
exactly  at  the  expiration  of  the  sevcD  years,  as  had  been  predicted. 
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weight  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Casebeck,  and  breaking 
rocks  in  their  fall,  roll  down  for  the  length  of  miles,  hurling 
along  with  them,  into  the  frightful  gulf  below,  every  thing 
which  cannot  withstand  the  shock.   The  course  of  the  Terek 
is  instantly  suspended  for  several  minutea,  and  the  fish  bound- 
ing in  its  dry  bed  may  be  seen  from  the  fort  of  Dariella. 
The  waters  thus  obstructed  suddenly  swell  into  a  sea,  or  ra- 
ther they  fill  the  whole  basin  of  the  gulf,  and  breaking  through 
the  weakest  place,  rush  with  a  dreadful  noise,  frequently 
taking  a  new  direction  and  sweeping  along  every  thing  they 
meet.     The  ice  melts  away  in  the  course  of  years,  and  the 
blocks  of  granite  remain  scattered  about  the  river  in  heaps 
of  various  sizes,  on  which  fir  trees  spring  up,  and  create 
most  magnificent  scenery*     We  all  stood  admiring  this  en-< 
chanting  spot,  when  our  astonishment  was,  if  possible,  in- 
creased by  the  sight  of  an  old  convent,  which  appeared  to 
have  been  built  by  some  magical  power  on  the  summit  of  an 
immense  rock*  It  is  difficult  now  to  conceive  by  what  means 
such  a  situation  was  first  made  accessible.     Towards  mid- 
day we  arrived  at  General  Casebeck's,  a  mountaineer  who 
formerly  rendered  great  services  to  Russia,  and  now  keeps 
the  peasantry  in  order,  and  is  responsible  for  the  security  of 
the  road.     He  gave  us  an  Asiatic  dinner,  principally  con- 
sisting of  rice-porridge  and  mutton.     Travellers  generally 
pass  the  night  at  his  house,  but  we  immediately  continued 
our  journey  to  Kobi,  where  we  arrived  at  a  very  late  hour* 
On  the  road  we  saw  several  villages,  if  they  can  be  said  to 
deserve  that  name,  and  another  object  of  wonder*     We  per- 
ceived a  high  mountain  of  granite,  in  which  there  was  scarce- 
ly any  opening*     There,  we  were  told  lived  a  hermit!    Soon 
afterwards,  we  accordingly  saw  a  figure  crawl  forth  and  com- 
mence a  journey  to  the  regions  below*     The  hermit  came 
down  in  safety,  and  advanced  towards  a  cross  standing  in 
the  road,  where  he  usually  receives  alms*     After  many  years 
of  perseverance  he  has  succeeded  in  hewing  a  spacious  cell 
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in  the  rock,  where,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  he  is  out  of 
the  reach  of  interruption.* 

2.  Christian  convent  in  Persia.  *  The  1st  of  May, — The 
weather  was  perceptibly  warmer  during  the  night  than  it  had 
hitherto  been.  This  day's  march  will  take  us  into  the  plain. 
The  Cossack  General  Sisajeff,  and  several  other  officers  who 
had  accompanied  us  thus  far,  returned  to  Gumri,  and  we 
proceeded  without  their  protection  on  our  journey.  The 
day  was  very  hot;  and  the  ground  being  stony,  our  march, 
for  several  hours,  was  very  troublesome.  Some  great  con- 
vulsions of  nature  must  have  formerly  taken  place  here;  for, 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  ground  is  so  thickly  strewed 
with  large  and  small  stones,  that  a  horse  has  difficulty  in  cros- 
sing it.  This  dreary  sight  vanished  after  some  time;  and 
the  plain  of  Erivan,  together  with  Mount  Ararat,  offered 
themselves  to  our  view  with  increasing  interest.  But  how 
shall  I  describe  the  pleasing  emotion  which  rose  within  us, 
on  suddenly  discovering,  after  a  fatiguing  journey  in  the  land 
of  the  Moslems,  the  towers  and  walls  of  a  splendid  convent! 
It  is  the  celebrated  Jatshmiasin,  the  residence  of  the  Arme- 
nian patriarchs, — a  defenceless  lamb  among  wolves.  This 
sacred  abode  has,  during  the  last  fifteen  hundred  years  bid 
defiance  to  war,  and  its  destructive  consequences;  nothing 
could  shake  it,  nor,  during  this  long  period,  divert  its  inha- 
bitants for  a  single  day  from  the  pious  occupation  of  prayer. 
The  venerable  patriarch  £fremkam,  surrounded  by  the  priest- 
hood, advanced  in  person  to  meet  the  ambassador,  and  tak- 
ing his  excellency  by  the  hand,  led  him,  amidst  the  ringing 
of  bells,  and  the  acclamations  of  the  Armenian  people  col- 
lected from  the  neighbourhood,  to  the  residence  which  had 
been  prepared  for  him. 

*  We  were  all  conducted  to  neat  and  clean  apartments, 
such  as  we  had  long  been  deprived  of,  and  shall  not  again 
meet  with  during  the  whole  journey.  At  a  splendid  supper 
such  wine  was  placed  before  us,  as  fully  convinced  me  that 
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old  father  Noah  must  have  planted  the  first  vineyard  here. 
We  learned  with  delight,  that  we  were  to  remain  a  day  at 
this  place. 

*  The  convent  of  Jatshmiasin,  which,  in  the  Armenian  lan- 
guage, signifies,  "  Descent  of  the  Son  of  God,*'  is  a  splendid 
edifice.  It  consists  of  several  courts,  which  are  paved  with 
flag-stones,  and  planted  with  handsome  trees;  and  in  some  of 
which  are  basins  of  water,  and  fountains,  affording  cool  and 
agreeable  walks  during  the  heat  of  the  weather.  The  st}'le 
of  its  architecture  is  half  European  and  half  Asiatic;  but  it 
is  good,  and  adapted  to  purposes  of  utility.  The  old  church, 
in  the  centre  of  the  convent,  which  has  stood  during  fifteen 
hundred  years,  is  of  rare  and  beautiful  architecture,  com- 
bining grandeur  with  simplicity.  It  was  built  by  St.  Grege- 
rius,  the  founder  of  the  convent,  on  the  spot  where  he  wit- 
nessed the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  is  said  to  have 
several  times  attempted  to  ascen/1  Mount  Ararat,  with  a  view 
to  obtain  a  fragment  of  Noah's  ark,  but  in  vain;  at  last  the 
Almighty  conveyed  to  him,  in  a  dream  the  ol)ject  of  his  de- 
sire, which  is  still  preserved!  Immense  treasures  have  been 
collected  here,  from  various  parts  of  the  world;  for  it  is  only 
at  this  place  that  an  Armenian  can  purchase  the  holy  oint- 
ment, as  the  patriarch  in  person,  together  with  twelve  bishops, 
must  be  present  at  its  preparation,  and  it  is  in  this  convent 
alone,  which  contains  three  hundred  priests,  that  that  num- 
ber of  dignitari^is  can  be  found  collected  together.  The  vil- 
lages belonging  to  Jatshmiasin  are  deserving  of  notice,  from 
their  affluence.  Indeed  there  would  long  since  have  been  a 
flourishing  town  here,  if  the  Persian  government  had  not 
permitted  the  govcnior  of  the  province  of  Erivan  to  plunder 
the  convent  at  his  pleasure.  I  feel  convinced  that  the  king, 
who  has  a  great  and  honourable  mind,  is  ignorant  of  the  con- 
duct of  this  monster,  or  he  would,  before  now,  have  freed 
the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  district  from  his  capricious  ty- 
ranny.    This  satrap  has,  during  his  government,  amassed 
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enormous  wealth,  which  he  is  now  too  old  to  enjoy.  He  still, 
however,  continues  to  plunder  the  people  from  habit,  and  the 
convent  from  real  heartfelt  satisfaction!     He  carries  the  sys- 
tem so  far,  that  he  compels  the  convent  to  pay  a  large  sum, 
whenever  he  hears  that  a  Christian  traveller  has  passed  the 
night  there!     What  must  not  these  people  have  suffered,  on 
account  of  their  hospitality  to  us!     He  is  not  ashamed  to  say, 
"  These  dogs  at  Jatshmiasin  are  glad  when  they  can  enter- 
tain a  new  Christian  comer;  they  have  the  pleasure;  I  will 
have  the  money!"     When  he  is  at  a  loss  to  find  a  pretext  for 
his  almost  daily  exactions,  he  arranges  a  hunting  party  from 
Erivan,  and  visits  the  convent  on  his  way.     This  honour 
must  be  dearly  paid  for.     Many  of  his  favourites,  who  can 
procure  wine  no  where  else,  establish  themselves  there  for 
weeks  together,  in  order  that  they  may  riot  in  drunkenness, 
which  their  religion  expressly  forbids.     If  every  want  be  not 
provided  for,  they  threaten  to  make  false  reports  to  the  go- 
vernor, who,  of  course,  would  immediately  levy  pecuniary 
contributions!     Thus  the  sanctuary  of  Armenian  Christen- 
dom is  continually  exposed  to  the  tyrannical  exactions  of  a 
contemptible  man,  who  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  noto- 
rious drunkard  in  the  province.  The  poor  patriarch  is  much 
grieved  to  see  the  donations  of  pious  Christians  daily  squan- 
dered away  on  such  unworthy  purposes.     It  has  been  already 
found  necessary  to  encroach  upon  the  ancient  funds  of  the 
convent,  to  meet  the  current  expenditure;  but  all  its  members 
are  resolved  to  suffer  with  patience,  and  never,  even  if  their 
resources  should  become  exhausted,  to  abandon  this  sacred 
abode,  whilst  God  grants  them  strength   and  fortitude.     It 
was  from  a  considt  ration  of  these  circumstances,  that  on  the 
return  of  the  embassy  general  Jermoloff  decided  to  take  an- 
other road,  and  not  revisit  Jatshmiasin. 

*  The  second  day  of  our  stay  here,  divine  service  was  per- 
formed out  of  compliment  to  us:  the  patriarch,  who  was  pre- 
sent on  the  occasion,  made  a  very  appropriate  speech;  and 
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die  ecclesiastics  wept  aloud  for  joy,  to  see  amongst  them  so 
many  brethero  of  their  faith.  We  were  all  greatly  affected; 
and  the  venerable  patriarch  was  himself  so  much  moved, 
diat  he  could  scarcely  finish  his  address.  The  whole  con* 
eluded  with  a  prayer,  in  which  the  names  of  Alexander  .and 
Fet-Aii-Shah  (the  king  of  Persia)  sounded  rather  singular- 
ly together.  When  the  service  was  over,  we  kissed  the  hands 
of  St.  Gregorius  and  Jacob;  also  the  spear  which  had  pier- 
ced the  body  of  our  Savioui*.  Annexed  to  these  sacred  re- 
lics there  was  suspended,  by  a  golden  chain,  a  fragment  of 
Noah's  ark,  of  which  small  pieces  could  formerly  be  pur- 
chased, an  indulgence  which  has  now  become  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty.  The  holy  spear,  of  which  the  patriarch  pre- 
sented us  all  with  impressions  in  wax  as  tokens  of  remem- 
brance, has  been  frequendy  carried  to  Grusia  during  the 
plage,  where,  of  course,  it  performed  miracles.  On  leaving 
the  church,  we  were  all  presented,  individually,  to  the  pa- 
triarch, and  permitted  to  kiss  hands.  A  grand  dinner  fol- 
lowed, at  which  he  was  not  present.  Our  band  of  music 
played:  Christians  and  Moslems  listened  with  delight,  and 
every  one  was  much  pleased.  We  all  remember  with  gra- 
titude our  reception  at  Jatshmiasin.' 

3.  Mount  Ararat,  *  The  name  of  Ararat  recalls  to  my 
mind  the  litde  prints  of  my  catechism,  which  used  to  attract 
the  attention  of  my  early  youth.  This  mountain,  whose  geo- 
graphical dimensions  were  not  over  correctly  delineated  in 
those  prints,  and  upon  whose  summit  rested  Noah's  ark 
twice  the  size  of  Ararat  itself,  now  stands  before  me  in  all 
its  magnificence.  It  rises  behind  the  Araxes,  which  winds 
along  its  base,  in  two  points,  of  which  one  is  less  consider- 
able than'the  other,  and  is  therefore  called  here  Ararat  Sa- 
dach,  son  of  Ararat.  Properly  speaking,  it  is  situated  in 
Armenia,  near  the  ridge  of  Salt  mountains,  where  the  Kurdg 
form  their  encampments.  From  its  middle  upwards  it  is  en- 
tirely covered  with  snow,  and  in  general  shrouded  in  clouds. 
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Many  fabulous  stories  are  told  of  this  mountain;  but  it  is 
certain  that  its  summit  cannot  be  reached,  for  this  very  ob- 
vious reason, — ^that  it  runs  perfectly  steep  from  the  middle 
to  the  point,  and  is  covered  with  ice.  An  opulent  Turkish 
bashaw,  fond  of  travelling,  had  the  curiosity  to  attempt  its 
ascent,  but  as  soon  as  he  had  reached  the  middle,  he  was 
compelled  by  the  violence  of  the  cold,  and  of  the  wind,  to 
give  up  his  intention. 

*  Three  years  ago  an  immense  mass  of  snow  detached  it- 
self; and  the  inhabitants  of  an  adjoining  village  pretended 
that  a  plank  belonging  to  Noah's  ark  had  been  found  in  the 
snow.  It  really  would  not  be  amiss  if  wood  were  oftener 
to  come  down  from  the  mountain;  for  it  has  become  rather 
dear  in  the  valley.  Ararat  affords  a  retreat  to  a  number  of 
wild  beasts,  and  serpents  of  enormous  size.  A  convent  is 
situated  at  its  foot,  called  Arokilvank,  an  Armenian  word, 
which  signifies  **  convent  of  the  aposdes.**  The  Armenian 
people  consider  the  place  as  sacred,  and  assert  that  Noah 
had,  upon  that  very  spot,  offered  up  thanks  to  God,  and 
built  his  first  dwelling. 

4.  Abbas  Mirza.     *  At  a  short  distance  from  Tauris  flows 
a  small  river,  Adgasu,  which  has  an  ancient  bridge  of  ten 
arches.     The   Persian  troops  extended  from  the  latter  al- 
most as  far  as  the  place  of  our  encampment,  therefore  above 
ten  wersts;  their  left  wing  rested  on  the  bridge,  to  which  our 
musicians,  grenadiers,  and   Cossacks,  had  been  sent  on  the 
day  before,  as  our  solemn  procession  into  the  city  was  to 
commence  from  thence.     When  the  embassy  approached  the 
right  wing,  the  commander  of  the  troops  saluted,  the  guns 
were  fired,  and  the  whole  line  presented  arms.     The  right 
consisted  of  forty-eight  pieces  of  horse-artillery,  eight  sc^uad- 
rons  of  organized  cavalry,  and  eight  thousand  regular  infan- 
try, together  with  bodies  of  Kurdins  and  militia.     On  reach- 
ing the  bridge,  the  military  go^'ernor  of  Tauris,  Tat-Ali- 
Chan,  advanced  towards  us,  and  in  the  name  of  the  heir  to 
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the  throne,  presented  to  the  ambassador  a  beautiful  charger, 
decked  with  caparisons  of  gold  and  precious  stones.  His  ex- 
cellency declined  the  present,  stating  that  he  could  not,  on  any 
account,  accept  any  thing  previously  to  his  public  audience 
from  the  king,  and  his  majesty's  acceptance  of  the  emperor's 
presents. 

*  Preceded  by  the  music,  the  cavalcade  moved  on  in  regu- 
lar order.  The  heat  was  intolerable;  and  we  suffered  still 
more  from  the  dust,  which  had,  in  the  course  of  a  few  mi- 
nutes, powdered  us  perfectly  gray.  The  concourse  of  peo- 
ple was  so  great  that  the  troops  were  obliged  to  lay  about 
them  with  their  muskets,  in  order  to  clear  the  way,  and  keep 
the  passage  open.  The  dust  obscured  every  thing  from  our 
sight,  and  we  could  neither  distinguish  the  city  nor  its  sub- 
urbs. After  a  long  hour  of  torture,  we  reached  the  house 
that  had  been  prepared  for  our  reception, 

'  In  the  anti-court  stood  a  guard  of  honour,  and  in  the  am- 
bassador's apartment  there  were  refreshments  of  every  kind. 
The  house  belongs  to  the  first  minister  in  Tauris,  Mirza- 
Bejurk,  who  bears  also  the  title  of  Kaimakan,  corresponding 
to  vice-chancellor  of  the  kingdom.  He  has  been  assigned 
as  im  assistant  to  the  king's  heir;  and  his  son  is  married  to 
one  of  his  majesty's  daughters,  who  is  said  to  be  a  very 
beautiful  woman.  Mirza-Bejurk  b  a  man  of  crafty  mind, 
ambitious  of  being  thought  devout,  and  is  flattered  by  being 
styled  Dervish.  His  avarice  is  inordinate:  the  people  are  as 
much  dissatisfied  with  him,  as  they,  on  the  contrary,  bless 
the  administration  of  the  heir  to  the  throne.  His  house  is, 
like  all  Persian  residences  of  persons  of  distinction,  an  end* 
less  labyrinth  of  courts  and  small  apartments.  On  the  day 
after  our  arrival  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  ambassador,  which 
his  excellency  returned  after  dinner.  Visits  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  consumed  in  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  compli- 
ments and  mutual  assurances  of  regard  and  affection.     We 

admired  the  patience  of  the  ambassador,  and  the  Persians 
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were  struck  by  his  eloquence,  for  he  surpassed  them  all  in 
the  art  of  complimenting.  The  day  following  that  of  our  ar- 
rival, was  the  anniversary  saint^s  day  of  the  archduke  Con- 
stantine,  and  it  was  that  which  Abbas  Mirza  had  appointed 
for  receiving  us.  After  we  had  all  performed  public  prayer, 
two  noblemen  came,  on  the  part  of  Abbas-Mirza,  to  conduct 
us  to  the  place  of  audience.  Several  runners  who  were  to 
precede,  and  a  number  of  handsome  chargers,  with  gold 
equipments,  were  in  waiting  before  the  door  of  our  residence. 
The  people  were  forbidden  to  show  themselves,  and  the 
streets  were  lined  with  troops  in  double  file,  as  far  as  the 
palace.  We  dismounted  in  a  spacious  and  handsome  court, 
and  passed  through  several  others  of  less  extent,  surrounded 
by  little  rooms,  in  which  sat  the  principal  persons  of  the  city, 
who  on  the  approach  of  the  ambassador  rose,  and  respect- 
fully saluted  him.  We  went  on  until  we  entered  a  sort  of 
garden,  at  the  end  of  which  stood  the  palace  occupied  by  the 
heir  to  the  throne.  Over  its  open  side,  which  faced  us,  was 
spread  a  very  large  curtain  of  red  cloth  that  created  a  de- 
lightful shade,  refreshed  by  the  playing  waters  of  a  fountain* 
Behind  the  latter  Abbas-Mirza  stood  alone,  leaning  on  the 
window.  At  some  distance  on  his  right,  we  observed  the 
minister  Mirza-Bejurk  standing  against  the  wall;  and  on  his 
left  were  three  boys,  attired  in  dresses  ornamented  with  gold 
and  precious  stones:  one  of  them  was  his  brother,  the  second 
his  son,  and  the  third  his  nephew.  With  the  exception  of 
these  persons  and  ourselves,  there  were  no  others  present. 
Abbas-Mirza  himself,  who  is  averse  to  pomp,  wore  a  plain 
red  dress  with  silver  lace:  he  had,  like  all  Persians,  a  cap  of 
sheep's  skin,  and  his  dagger  alone  was  richly  ornamented 
with  jewels.  On  the  approach  of  the  ambassador,  the  prince 
advanced  a  few  paces  towards  him,  and  courteously  oiTcred 
him  his  hand;  upon  which  his  excellency  presented  to  his 
highness  a  letter  from  the  emperor,  which  according  to  eas- 
tern custom,  he  reverently  raised  towards  his  head,  and  he 
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then  laid  it  near  him  on  the  window. — Abbas-Mirza  is  thir- 
ty-five years  of  age,  and  to  a  handsome  person  unites  great 
dignity  of  deportment:  his  conversation  is  sensible,  and  hi» 
smile  well-timed.     His  eye  is  full  of  goodness:   he  is  also 
just,  never  sanctions  the  cruelties  authorised  by  the  Persian 
laws,  and    mitigates   them   to  the   extent  of  his  influence. 
After  the  preliminary  forms  of  civility  had  been  gone  through, 
he  testified  his  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  us  all.     He 
said  to  each  something  obliging,  or  at  least  appropriate,  suit- 
ed to  our  respective  stations.     To  the  ambassador  he  said,— 
**  That  the  rewards  of  his  valour  with  which  he  perceived 
his  excellency  to  be  decorated  convinced  him  that  he  had 
served  his  sovereign  well;"  and  he  inquired  with  great  kind- 
ness whether  he  had  not  been  wounded  during  this  long  war- 
The  ambassador  replied,  that  the  wound  which  he  had  re- 
ceived in  his  foot  was  no  longer  attended  with  unpleasant 
consequences;   and  that,  besides,  the   good  reception  with 
which  he  had  been  honoured  in  Persia,  was  sufficient  to  ex- 
tinguish any  uneasy  recollection  of  the  past.     Abbas  Mirza 
rejoined  that  he  should  spare  no  pains,  as  far  as  lay  in  him, 
to  render  our  stay  at  Tauris  as  agreeable  as  possible.     The 
ambassador  thanked  him  (or  this  attention,  and  took  his  leave^ 
When  we  had  nearly  reached  the  threshold,  his  excellency 
observed  that  the  prince,  out  of  civility,  remained  standing 
in  his  place,  upon  which  we  all  turned  towards  his  highness, 
and  respectfully  bowed  to  him  for  the  last  time, — Notwith- 
standing his  long  beard  and  terrific  moustaches,  Abbas-Mirza 
won  the  hearts  of  us  all.     His  aid-de-camp,  who  accompa- 
nied us  home,  was  lavish  in  his  praises  of  his  master,  whom 
he  adores. 

'  The  officers  of  the  English  East  India  Company,  resid- 
ing at  Tauris,  came  to  visit  the  ambassador,  and  were  invi- 
ted to  dinner.  Among  them  were,  major  Lindsay,  major 
Mackintosh,  captain  Hart,  captain  Monteith  (who  had  ac- 
companied general  Malcolm  to   Persia),  Dr.  Cormick,  and 
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lieutenant  Willock.  Captain  Willock,  the  charge  d'aflfiairea 
of  England,  and  Dr.  Campbell,  were  attending  the  king  at 
Teheran.  These  gentlemen,  of  whom  several  had  been  many 
years  in  Persia,  were  highly  pleased  to  dine  in  company  with 
Europeans,  and  were  delighted  at  again  hearing  the  sound 
of  music  to  which  they  had  long  been  unaccustomed.  They 
had  all  previously  resided  in  India,  the  climate  of  which 
they  talked  of  with  horror.  After  dinner,  Abbas-Mirza  sent 
a  number  of  saddle*horses  for  our  use,  and  invited  the  am- 
bassador to  accompany  him  on  a  ride.  As  we  had  to  pass 
by  the  palace,  his  highness  came  to  meet  us  at  the  gate,  and 
we  proceeded  together  out  of  the  city.  A  number  of  Kur- 
dins  stationed  in  the  8ubiu*bs,  regaled  us  with  some  of  their 
peculiar  musical  compositions.  Their  band  consisted  of 
twenty  musicians,  dressed  in  the  most  fanciful  colours:  they 
wore  high  red  caps,  tapering  to  a  point;  their  instruments 
consisted  of  little  drums,  fastened  to  the  saddles  of  the  horses, 
and  of  a  species  of  clarionet,  of  a  harsh  squeaking  tone. 
Immediately  out  of  the  city  we  found  a  body  of  Kurdins, 
and  eighteen  pieces  of  horse-artillery,  which  the  prince  in- 
tended to  review  in  our  presence.  After  riding  down  the 
line,  Abbas-Mirza  took  his  station  in  front,  about  the  centre 
of  the  troops,  (having  the  ambassador  at  his  side,  and  we 
remaining  behind  them,)  and  ordered  the  cavalry  to  ma» 
noeuvre.  This  produced  sb  ludicrous  scene.  The  aide-de- 
camp, who  stood  at  a  distance,  and  who  had  to  carry  the  or- 
ders of  his  highness  to  the  commanding  officer,  was  on  foot, 
and  in  slippers.  From  his  zeal  in  running  backwards  and 
forwards,  he  looked  like  an  angry  shrew  in  full  chase  after 
her  husband.  The  Kurdins  formed  into  several  divisions, 
and  attacked  each  other.  Their  quickness  in  loading,  and 
their  remarkable  dexterity  in  the  management  of  their  horses, 
are  really  admirable.  Their  favourite  mode  of  attack,  how- 
ever, is  with  the  lance,  which  they  raise  very  high,  swinging 
it  powerfully,  in  order  to  increase  the  impetus  with  which 
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they  dart  it  at  their  adversary.     They  have  no  notion  of 
saving  their  horses;  and  they  stop  them  whilst  at  full  speed 
with  such  violence,  that  one  expects  to  see  them  thrown  on 
their  backs:  they  twist  them  round  suddenly,  and  gallop  back 
vrith  the  same  speed.     It  is  therefore  not  surprising,  that 
horses  in  Persia  should  generally  be  weak  in  the  legs.     The 
Persian  breed  is  very  highly  extolled;  but  I,  who  am  cer- 
tainly no  jockey,  must  confess,  that  English  horses,  like  those 
belonging  to  the  countess   OrlofF,  count  Sawadaffsky,  and 
many    others   in  Russia,  please  me  better.      The  Persian 
horses  have  long  necks,  carry  their  heads  stretched  out  be- 
fore them,  have  narrow  chests,  and  long  legs;  but  they  are 
very  slack  mettled,  and  easily  managed.  The  Persians  them- 
selves give  the  preference  to  the  Arabian  breed.     When  the 
manoeuvres   were   concluded,    Abbas- Mirza   rewarded   the 
commander  of  the  Kurd  ins  with  a  lance,  which  was  deliver- 
ed to  him   by  the  aid-de-camp,  and  which  he  raised  three 
times  to  his  head,  and  kissed.     We  then  rode  up  to  the  ar- 
tillery, which  had  not  moved  from  the  spot.     Abbas- Mirza, 
begging  the  ambassador  to  remain  on  the  right  wing,  gave 
his  horse  the  spur,  and  stationed  himself  behind  the  centre, 
in  order  to  command  in  person.     The  English  officer,  to 
whom  the  Persian  artillery  owes  its  formation,  galloped  very 
bubily  along  the  line,  accompanied  by  a  native  orderly.  The 
men  shot  with  remarkable  skill  at  a  distant  target;  and,  al- 
though they  did  not  strike  it,  yet  every  ball  fell  close  to  the 
mark.     Abbas- Mirza  appeared  highly  displeased  that  the 
target  had  not  been  overturned;  but  the  ambassador  justly 
complimented  his  higBness,  and  observed,  that  if,  instead  of 
the  target,  to  strike  which  is,  after  all,  a  matter  of  chance,  a 
battery  of  the  enemy  had  stood  there,  it  would  long  since 
have  been  dismounted.     Abbas-Mirza  was  the  more  pleased 
by  this  remark,  as  the  ambassador  is  himself  an  officer  of  ar- 
tillery. 
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*  The  infantry,  as  well  as  the  cavalry,  are  lightly  and  ap- 
propriately dressed.  The  former  have  blue  and  also  red 
jackets  of  English  cloth;  the  latter  blue  jackets  trimmed  with 
cotton  lace:  the  officers  have  gold  or  silver  lace,  and  wear 
red  silk  sashes,  such  as  are  used  in  the  English  army.  Wide 
white  pantaloons  are  generally  worn,  and  the  national  cap  of 
Persia,  which  does  not  look  well.  Instead  of  slippers  the 
military  wear  boots,  which  they  would  not  use,  until  encour- 
aged by  the  example  of  Abbas-Mirza.  The  muskets  are  sent 
from  England:  but  they  have  a  foundery  of  connon  at  Tauris, 
and  can  make  good  powder.  Their  manoeuvres  are  simple, 
and  onl}'  framed  for  the  purpose  of  moving  the  troops  in 
bodies,  and  of  making  them  fire  regularly.  The* horse-artil- 
lery, and  the  cavalry,  are  provided  with  English  sabres,  and 
the  infantry  have  no  side  arms,  except  occasonally  bayonets. 

*  After  the  prince  had  shown  us  his  artillery  to  so  much 
advantage,  he  requested  the  ambassador  and  all  his  suite  to 
accompany  him  to  his  new  garden,  which  was  not  far  from 
the  place  of  review.  We  dismounted  at  the  gate,  and  with 
the  exception  of  Abbas-Mirza,  no  Persian  entered  the  gar- 
den. Freed  from  the  observation  of  his  own  people,  who 
consider  it  criminal  in  a  person  of  rank  to  smile,  his  highness 
yielded  to  his  natural  disposition,  and  convinced  us  that  he 
possesses  a  sound  judgment,  and  a  character  highly  amiable. 
The  principal  avenue  through  which  we  proceeded  led 
straight  to  a  lofty  pavilion  of  several  stories,  built  in  the 
Asiatic  style,  and  commanding  a  view  of  the  whole  city. 
The  garden  has  been  recently  laid  out  in  the  European  style, 
with  walks  and  parterres:  the  trees  are  as  yet  young;  and 
every  thing  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  but  just  fin- 
ished; but  the  place  cannot  fail  to  grow  into  a  magnificent 
spot.  And  here  too  Abbas-Mirza  affords  another  instance 
of  his  endeavours,  by  his  own  example,  to  introduce  better 
taste  among  his  people.  Before  the  pavilion  there  is  a  very 
extensive  basin,  which  is  supplied  with  water  from  a  gre^t 
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distance.     On  approaching  the  pavilion,  the  gardener  pre- 
sented two  bouquets  to  the  prince,  who  oflPered  the  finest  of 
them  to  the  ambassador.  We  ascended  by  a  narrow  staircase 
into  a  pleasant  little  apartment,  from  which  we  had  a  most 
extensive  view  of  the  whole  city.     The  floor  was  covered 
with  carpets  as  usual,  and  the  walls  were  decorated  with  small 
paintings.     We  were  surprised  to  see  in  two  niches,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  room,  a  portrait  of  the  emperor  Alexander, 
and  one  of  Bonaparte,  the  last  of  which  was  a  striking  like- 
ness.    The  view  of  the  town  was  not  interesting:  we  saw 
nothing  but  walls  and  trees,  the  houses  being  all  concealed 
from  our  view.     The  city  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  moun- 
tains, whose  bright  red  colour  would  lead  the  observer  to 
suspect  their  volcanic  character,  if  he  were  deaf  to  the  thun* 
der  that  rolls  within  their  subterraneous  caverns,  and  shakes 
the  very  foundation  of  the  city.     We  did  not  experience  any 
earthquake  during  our  residence  at  Tauris,  although  we  were 
told  that  these  phenomena  of  nature  were  very  frequent  here; 
and  the  inhabitants  say  that  a  very  violent  convulsion  takes 
place  periodically  at  the  expiration  of  every  forty  years, 
overwhelming  the  greater  part  of  the  city  in  ruins.     They 
now  expect  this  awful  visitation  in  four  years  hence,  and  yet 
they  show  no  symptoms  of  alarm;  so  singular  is  the  combin- 
ed effect  of  habit,  of  hope,  and  of  attachment  to  the  place  of 
our  birth!     We  saw  an  old  Persian,  who,  during  the  last 
earthquake,  had  lain  five  days  buried  under  the  ruins,  where 
he  was  found  by  mere  chance.     The  climate  of  Tauris  is  in 
other  respects  heavenly,  and  it  is  said  to  have  the  effect  of 
curing  fever.     As  there  were  no  chairs  in  the  pavilion.  Ab- 
bas-Mirza  had  the  civility  to  remain  standing.     His  highness 
at  first  asked  the  ambassador  whether  he  did  not  wish  that 
the  gentlemen  of  the  embassy  should  retire  into  another 
apartment,  as  that  in  which  we  were  assembled  was  rather 
crowded,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  hand  round  refresh- 
ments; but  his  excellency  very  properly  declared,  that  where 
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he  was,  his  officers  must  be  present  also*     The  prince  was 
not  in  tjie  least  discomposed  hy  this  answer,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, conversed  with  several  of  ns.     Some  gentlemen  of  the 
mission,  affected  to  consider  this  observation  as  betraying  a 
want  of  good  breeding  and  incivility;  but  allowing  even  that 
he  did  avail  himself  of  the  pretext  of  the  apartment  being 
crowded  to  get  rid  of  us,  ought  this  to  be  made  a  subject  of 
reproach  to  him?     Do  they  forget  that  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed from  his  early  youth  to  see  the  highest  persons  in  the 
state  standing  in  a  court,  or  when  in  his  apartment,  at  a 
hundred  yard's  distance  from  him?     Would  not  any  person 
in  his  place  have  felt  the  inconvenience  of  being  in  a  close 
and  crowded  room?     The  prince  carried  his  delicacy  so  far 
as  even  not  to  notice  that  we  were  trampling  his  carpets  with 
our  boots,  while  the  English  themselves  never  enter  his 
apartments  but  in  red  stockings.*  The  preservation  of  this 
part  of  our  costume  was  permitted,  as  a  complimentary  dis- 
tinction to  the  ambassador,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the 
Russian  embassy;  and  it  should  be  particularly  remembered, 
that  the  watchful  pride  of  the  whole  nation  was  extremely 
sensitive  upon  this  very  point  of  etiquette,  of  our  pulling  off 
our  boots:  it  was,  in  truth,  this  apparently  unimportant  mat- 
ter, which  occasioned  a  total  failure  of  our  negociations 
with  Japan  and  China.     Abbas-Mirza  conversed  with  his 
usual  affability,  while  tea  and  refreshments  were  handing 
round;  and  we  accidendy  discovered  an  honourable  trait  of 
his  character,  which  in  Persia  excited  our  astonishment.  The 

"^  The  aulhorhas  omitted  to  state,  or  probably  be  was  not  aware,  that 
the  subject  of  these  boots  had  undergone  some  discussion  previously  to  the 
audience.  The  Russians  insisted  on  appearing  in  their  national  costume, 
and  the  etiquette  of  the  Persian  court  was  dispensed  with  in  their  favour. 
— With  respect  to  the  British  Mission^  the  case  is  different.  Its  members 
felt  no  hesitation  in  coinpljing  at  once  with  a  custom,  the  observance  of 
which  is,  no  doubt,  proper,  since  it  conveys  a  harmless  demonstration  of 
respect— Troww/a^r . 
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ambassador  observed  in  the  garden  a  projecting  comer  of 
an  old  wall,  which  spoiled  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  ob- 
jects, and  disfigured  the  prospect*  His  excellency  asked  the 
prince  why  he  did  not  order  the  wall  to  be  pulled  down? 
**  Only  concieve,"  replied  his  highness,  "  with  a  view  of 
forming  gardens  on  a  grand  scale,  I  purchased  the  grounds 
of  several  proprietors.  The  owner  of  that  where  the  wall 
stands,  is  an  old  peasant,  who  has  absolutely  refused  to  sell 
his  property  to  me,  because  he  will  not  part  for  any  price 
with  an  ancient  patrimonial  possession  of  his  family.  I  must 
allow,  his  obstinacy  vexes  me  exceedingly,  and  yet  I  cannot  but 
honour  him  for  his  attachment  to  his  forefathers,  and  still 
more  for  his  boldness  in  denying  me  his  ground.  I  must 
wait  until  the  time  when  his  heir  will,  perhaps,  be  more  rea- 
sonable." Who  would  have  expected  to  find  so  much  feel- 
ing in  despotic  Asia?' 

Art.  IV. —  The  Influence  of  Civic  Life^  Sedentary  Habits^ 
and  Intellectual  Refinement^  on  Human  Healthy  and  Human 
Happiness;  including  an  estimate  of  the  balance  of  enjoy* 
ment  and  suffering  in  the  different  gradations  of  society. 
By  James  Johnson.  Esq.  Philadelphia:  republished,  1820. 

Before  the  publication  of  this  volume,  Mr.  Johnson  was 
already  advantageously  known  to  the  public  as  the  author  of 
a  very  valuable  work  on  the  Diseases  of  Tropical  Climates, 
besides  some  other  productions  which  he  appears  to  consi* 
der  equally  meritorious.  With  books  that  are  purely  medi- 
cal we  should  not  venture  to  interfere,  leaving  the  discussion 
of  their  worthiness  to  the  members  of  that  ^  genus  irritabile' 
the  doctors,  who  dispute  in  the  Medical  Recorder, — but  this 
volume  professing  to  be  in  ideas  and  language  *'  intelligible  to 
all,'  the  readers  of  a  miscellaneous  journal  have  a  right  to 
expect  some  little  account  of  it. 

That  it  is  to  be  a  book  of  considerable  success  and  importance 
we  have  the  opinion  of  thel  earned  author  himself,  who  with 
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enviable  self-complacency,  tells  us  that  the  manner  in  which 
his  former  attempts  passed  the  ordeal  of  public  opinion  and 
reception  '  can  leave  litde  doubt  respecting  the  fate  of  the 
present  work.'  This  confident  prognostication  will  we  trust 
be  considered  ample  apology  for  the  abundant  extracts  that 
follow;  more  particularly  when  it  is  remembered  too  that  he 
assures  us,  *  The  practical  inferences  contained  in  the  fol- 
lo  ;ing  essay  form  a  part  of  the  result  of  twenty-one  years' 
extensive  observation  of  man,  in  all  stages  of  civilization 
and  refinement,  from  the  Savage  of  Nicobar  to  the  Philoso- 
pher of  Europe.  During  the  above  period,  as  Human  Health 
was  the  author's  primary  object  of  study,  so  the  Influences 
of  Climate  and  modes  of  life  on  that  health,  were  important 
subjects  of  investigation. — 

*  The  mass  of  observations,  on  which  his  positions  were 
founded,  were  collected  in  active  scenes  of  life,  during  per- 
sonal visitations  in  many  of  the  largest  cities  and  societies  of 
the  world;  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  morbid  in- 
fluences here  delineated  have  been  severely  felt,  in  person^ 
by  the  author.  They  are  not,  therefore,  the  creatures  of 
imagination,  or  the  theories  of  the  closet.  They  are  prb- 
mulgated  under  the  sole  patronage  of  nature  and  truth.' 

The  passion  which  was  originally  and  still  is  the  prime 
mover  to  *  civic  association,'  he  contends  to  be  not  fear^  as 
is  usually  held  by  writers  on  political  philosophy,  but  the 
mere  love  of  talking*  the  *  colloquial  cacoethes,  which  begins 
with  the  infant's  prattle,  and  only  ceases  when  speech  and 
hearing  are  obliterated  by  extreme  age  or  infirmity.' 

This  notion  is  rather  novel,  and  in  a  work  of  theory  would 
require  investigation,  but  as  Mr.  Johnson  is  to  be  judged 
only  as  a  didactic  writer  it  matters  not  whether  he  assigns 
the  right  cause  for  the  formation  of  civil  society;  the  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  we  had  better  return  to  savage  life,  but 
how  the  maladies  incident  to  man  in  a  social  state  are  best 
to  be  avoided  or  cured.     He  proceeds: 
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^  In  man  we  can  clearly  distinguish  three  leading  systems 
or  series  of  parts,  with  their  appropriate  functions.  The  first 
is  the  organic  system,  comprehending  the  heart  and  vessels 
which  circulate  the  blood  and  other  fluids — ^the  lungs,  the 
digestive  organs  and  the  glands*  These  are  not  under  the 
governance  of  the  will,  and  perform  their  allotted  functions, 
whether  we  sleep  or  wake*  The  second  class  comprehends 
all  the  voluntary  muscles,  by  means  of  which  we  transport 
ourselves  from  place  to  place-— construct  our  edifices  and 
manufactures— lay  waste  empires  in  war,  or  cultivate  the 
fields  in  peace!  This  is  termed  the  animal  system.  Last  of 
all  conies  the  sentient  and  intellectiMl  system^  viz.  the  brain 
and  nerves*  The  innumerable  ramifications  of  the  ner\'es, 
spread  over  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  crowded  into  the 
tissues  composing  the  different  organs  of  sense,  convey  to 
the  brain,  like  faithful  videttes,  intelligence  of  every  thing 
that  passes  in  the  worid  around  us.  From  these  impressions, 
the  mind  forms  its  ideas,  its  judgments,  and  its  determi- 
nations. In  the  development  of  this  system  man  excels  all 
other  animals,  as  much  as  the  sun  excels,  in  size  and  splen- 
dour, the  meanest  planet. 

'  Now  these  three  systems,  although  apparently  indepen- 
dent of  each  other,  arc  yet  linked  in  the  strictest  bonds  of 
sympathy  and  harmony,  and  are  perpetually  influenced  one 
by  another.  Thus,  suppose  a  few  grains  of  emetic  tartar  are 
introduced  into  the  stomach,  a  part  of  the  organic  system. 
As  soon  as  nausea  takes  place,  the  animal  powers,  or  volun- 
tary muscles  are  enfeebled,  and  the  intellectual  system,  (or 
that  through  which  the  soul  is  manifested)  even  of  the  proud* 
est  hero,  feels  the  shock,  and  lies  prostrate  with  its  suffering 
companions  in  the  organic  and  animal  life.  Shakspeare,  that 
accurate  observer  of  nature,  repeatedly  exemplifies  this  re- 
mark, and  particularly  in  the  celebrated  dialogue  between 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  relative  to  Caesar: 

VOL.  H.  u 
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He  bftd  a  fe^er  when  he  was  in  Spain; 
And  when  the  fit  was  on  him  I  did  mark 

How  he  did  shake 

His  coward  lips  did  from  their  colour  flv; 
Ay,  and  that  ton^e  of  his  that  bade  the  Romans 
Mark  him,  and  write  his  speeches  in  their  books, 
Alas!  it  cried — « Giye  mc  some  drink  Titinius,' 
As  a  sick  g^irl. 

*  Let  a  sudden  gust  of  passion  or  sense  of  fear,  on  the  other 
hand,  disturb  the  intellectual  system; — the  heart  palpitates, 
the  function  of  digestion  is  suspended — and  the  voluntary- 
muscles  tremble— all  through  sympathy  with  the  great  sen- 
sorium  or  seat  of  thought.  In  short,  health  and  happiness 
(for  although  we  may  have  health  without  happimess,  it  is 
impossible  that  we  can  have  happiness  without  health)  de- 
pend on  a  just  equilibrium  and  harmony  between  the  func- 
tions of  these  three  systems;  and  whatever  disturbs  this  har- 
mony, by  impairing  the  functions  of  any  one  of  these  sys- 
temS)  deranges  directly  or  consecutively  the  whole  fabric  in- 
tellectual as  well  as  corporeaL' 

Having  thus  laid  down  his  principles,  he  goes  on  (after  a 
protestation  against  materialism,  of  which  he  fears  to  be  sus- 
pected), to  treat  of  the  effect  of  too  much  and  too  multifari- 
ous food.  *  The  evil  consequences  of  repletion,  or  luxurious 
living,  far  exceed  belief  or  even  the  calculation  of  the  physi- 
cian; for  they  metamorphose  themselves  so  artfully,  and  mask 
themselves  so  successfully  behind  unsuspicious  forms  and 
phenomena,  that  they  are  constantly  undermining  the  con- 
stitution, deceiving  the  patient,  and  misleading  the  practi- 
tioner. 

^  Observation  has  proved,  that  when  a  aftimulating  substance 
is  applied  to  any  part  of  the  body,  internally  or  externally,  a 
sensation  or  irritation  is  first  produced,  and  then  an  increas- 
ed afflux  of  blood  to  the  vessels  of  the  part.  This  law  has 
long  been  acknowledged;  Ubi  stimulus,  ibi  irriutio — ubi  ir- 
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ritatio,  ibi  affluxus.  The  sensation  or  irritation  shows,  that 
the  nervous  or  sentient  system  of  the  part  is  first  acted  onj 
the  torgescence  evinces,  that  the  vascular  or  biood  vessel  sys- 
tern  is  next  affected.  Now,  in  the  present  state  of  society, 
and  particularly  of  civic  society,  the  whole  internal  surface 
of  the  digestive  organs  is  daily  stimulated,  in  an  inordinate 
degree,  not  only  by  the  poignant  and  complicated  qualities 
of  our  food,  but  also  by  the  quantity.  If  there  be  any  one 
truth  in  medical  science  more  firmly  established  than  all 
others,  it  is  this!  Let  jas  look  around  us,  in  this  great  and 
luxurious  metropolis,  for  instance,  and  we  shall  not  find  onp 
in  ten,  whose  digestive  organs  are  in  a  natural  and  healthy 
condition.  The  tint  of  the  eye  and  countenance,  the  feel  of 
the  skin,  the  state  of  the  tongue,  the  stomach,  the  bile,  and 
the  various  evacuations,  oflFer  to  the  experienced  and  dis- 
cerning physician  the  most  incontestible  proofs  of  the  posi- 
tion here  advanced. 

^  The  tissue  or  membrane  which  lines  the  digestive  organs 
from  the  mouth  downwards,  is  a  secreting  surface,  that  is 
constandy  pouring  forth  a  fluid  which  is  necessary  for  the 
digestion  of  the  food  in  every  stage  of  its  progress.  Now, 
when  any  gland,  or  secreting  surface,  is  over -excited^  the 
fluid  secreted  becomes  unnatural  in  quantity  and  quality.  It 
is  sometimes  diminished,  sometimes  increased;  but  always 
depraved.  This  is  familiarly  exemplified  when  the  mucous 
membrane,  lining  the  nose  and  air-tubes  of  the  lungs,  hap- 
pens to  be  acted  on  by  atmospherical  transitions,  as  in  a  com- 
mon cold.  At  first,  the  membrane  is  dry  and  half  inflamed; 
afterwards  a  more  copious  secretion  than  usual  comes  pour- 
ing forth,  and  of  so  acrid  a  quality  as  to  excoriate  the  nose 
and  lips  themselves.  It  is  so  with  the  mucous  membrane 
lining  the  stomach  and  bowels.  When  inordinately  excited 
by  the  quality  or  quantity  of  the  food  and  drink,  the  secre- 
tions are  irregular  and  morbid,  and  therefore  a  constant 
source  of  irritation  is  generated  in  this  important  class  of 
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organs.  This  irritation  is  manifested  by  some  pain  or  un- 
easy sensation  in  the  line  of  the  digestive  organs;  irregulari- 
ty of  their  functions,  particularly  of  the  alvine  evacuations; 
and  an  unnatural  state  of  the  tongue  and  urine, 

*  But  With  these  organs  almost  every  part  of  the  human 
system  sympathizes,  and  the  discerning  physician  can  plain- 
ly detect  their  derangement  in  the  state  of  the  mind,  the 
nerves,  the  muscles,  and  the  skin.  Let  it  be  remembered, 
that  when  any  one  part  of  the  system  is  inordinately  excited, 
some  other  part  or  parts  are  deprived  of  their  due  share  of 
vital  energ}%  as  we  see  every  day  exemplified  in  what  is 
termed  derivation.  Now  when  so  large  a  portion  of  this 
vital  energy  is  kept  constantly  concentrated  round  the  diges- 
tive apparatus,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  animal  and  intellec- 
tual systems  must  severely  feel  the  loss.  The  shattered  state 
of  the  nerves,  the  irritability  of  the  temper,  and  the  want  of 
tone  in  the  muscles,  which  hourly  present  themselves  in  lux- 
iurious  and  civic  society,  afford  the  most  convincing  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  these  positions. 

*  This  is  one  view  of  the  affair;  but  diere  are  various 
others.  It  often  happens,  that  such  is  the  strength  of  the 
constitution,  and  the  efforts  of  nature  to  counteract  the  mor- 
bid effects  of  repletion^  that  a  degree  of  robustness  or  corpu- 
lency succeeds  these  luxurious  habits,  and  thtts  the  evil  con* 
sequences  are  masked  for  a  time.  But  the  fact  is,  Aat  die 
mperabundcmt  supply  of  nutrition,  which  is  poured  into  the 
blood-vessel  system,  is  deposited  in  the  shape  of  fat;  nature 
being  unable  to  throw  it  off  by  other  outlets.  This  deposi- 
tion is  only  comparatively  salutary;  and,  in  truth,  the  corpu- 
lent habit  and  ruddy  complexion  are  too  often  but  the  index 
of  a  morbid  excess  of  health,  and  the  preludes  to  most  vio- 
lent and  dangerous  diseases. 

^  Another  mode  in  which  nature  frees  herself,  for  a  time, 
from  the  effects  of  superabundant  nutrition,  is  by  throwing 
out  eruptions  and  other  unsightly  Uotches  on  the  skin,  by 
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which  means  she  often  saves  internal  organs  from  a  danger- 
ous irritation.  This  is  proved  by  die  certainty  and  safety 
with  which  the  whole  of  these  cutaneous  affections  may  be 
speedily  removed  by  improving  the  state  of  the  digestive 
organs,  lessening  the  quantity  and  simplifying  the  quality  of 
the  food,  and  by  the  judicious  use  of  the  warm  bath.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  nature  is  interrupted  in  her  work,  and 
these  cutaneous  blemishes  arc  incautiously  repelled  by  exter- 
nal applications,  the  irritation  is  almost  certain  to  fall  on 
some  internal  organ,  and  there  cause  a  painful  sensation  or 
an  inflammatory'  action,  according  as  the  nervous  or  vascular 
structure  of  the  part  be  predisposed  to  disease.  Thus,  in  one 
constitution,  on  the  repulsion  of  an  eruption  from  the  skin, 
the  irritation  is  transferred  to  the  lungs,  and  there  excites 
pulmonary  consumption*  In  another,  it  is  transferred  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  heart-bum,  or  pain 
in  the  stomach,  or  indigestion,  or  even  chronic  inflammation 
of  this  organ  may  ensue.  In  a  third,  the  liver  becomes  the 
seat  of  the  translated  irritation,  and  the  various  phenomena 
of  bilious  or  hepatic  derangments  are  developed*  The  intes- 
tines, the  kidnies,  nay  the  coverings  of  the  brain  itself,  may, 
and  often  do,  suffer  in  this  way,  with  a  host  of  correspond- 
ing miseries.  All  these,  however,  may  be  avoided  by  re- 
moving the  cause  or  origin  of  the  cutaneous  eruption,  as 
seated  in  the  digestive  organs,  when  the  effect  will  soon 
cease.' 

But  if  all  these  terrible  penalties  await  the  man  that  eats  too 
heartily,  indulgence  in  the  bottle  is  threatened  with  no  less 
punishment.  *  The  digestive  organs,  to  which  this  inordi- 
nate stimulation  was  applied,  and  through  the  medium  of 
which  this  intellectual  excitement  was  raised,  do  not  fall  back, 
after  such  a  scene,  to  the  healthy  standard,  or  to  their  usual 
integrity  of  function.  No,  indeed.  The  power  of  digestion 
languishes;  the  appetite  is  impaired;  the  biliary  secretion  is 
deranged.    The  animal  and  intellectual  systems  participate 
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in  the  effects  of  this  commotion.  The  muscles  are  enfeebled 
and  tremble.  The  nerves  lose  their  tone.  The  mind  which, 
the  evening  before,  was  all  prowess,  is  in  the  morning  over- 
run with  timidity,  or  clouded  with  horror.  There  is  now  a 
collapse  of  the  system.  The  arteries  of  the  brain  were  tur- 
gid and  distended  with  blood  during  the  excitement  of  the 
wine;  they  are  now  in  an  opposite  state.  Is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  these  alternate  extremes  should  often  lead  to 
organic  derangement  of  the  delicate  texture  of  the  brain,  and 
end  in  hypochondriasis  or  mania  itself? 

*  The  liver  and  brain  are  the  organs,  in  fact,  which  suffer 
most  from  intemperance  in  drink;  and  it  appears  to  me,  that 
this  occurs  more  from  the  subsequent  collapse,  than  from 
the  previous  excitement.  After  a  debauch,  the  power  of  the 
heart  is  greatly  weakened.  It  cannot  keep  the  arterial  sys- 
tem proportionally  distended,  and  hence  the  blood  accumu* 
lates  in  the  venous  system;  or,  in  other  words,  congestion  in 
the  veins  of  the  liver  and  brain  obtains,  with  great  derange- 
ments of  fimction,  ending  ultimately  in  lesion  of  structure  in 
these  organs. 

*  In  the  liver  it  manifests  itself  by  flying  or  uneasy  sensa- 
tions in  the  right  side,  or  across  the  stomach;  flatulence; 
acidity;  clay-coloured  evacuations;  sallow  complexion;  men- 
tal despondency;  fickleness  or  irritability  of  temper;  pink,  or 
other  urinary  sediment;  disagreeable  dreams;  tenderness  on 
deep  pressure  under  the  margin  of  the  right  ribs;  occasional 
palpitation  or  fluttering  about  the  heart,  or  pit  of  the  stomach, 
&c.  When  this  train  of  symptoms  commences  after  irregu- 
larity of  living,  or  indeed  after  any  mode  of  life,  the  func- 
tions of  the  liver  and  digestive  organs  are  deranged,  and 
there  is  but  one  step  farther  to  organic  or  incurable  disease. 
This  is  the  moment  for  a  prompt  administration  of  remedies, 
particularly  the  blue  pill,  sarsaparilla,  and  antimonial  aloetic 
medicines.  In  these  cases,  I  have  derived  the  most  marked 
benefit  from  arfificial  Harrowgate  water^  which  is  easily 
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prepared  from  sulphate  of  magnesia^  super-tartrite  of  potash, 
and  sulphuret  of  potash. 

*'  In  the  brain,  it  manifests  its  baneful  effects  by  head-aches; 
flushings  of  the  face;  throbbings  of  the  temporal  arteries 
while  lying  in  bed;  tremors  of  the  muscles,  &c.  These  warn 
us  that  hypochondriasis,  apolexy,  palsy,  or  mental  alienation 
itself  are  to  be  apprehended,  if  not  guarded  against  by  time- 
ly evacuations  from  the  bowels,  occasional  leeching  or  cup- 
ping in  the  temples  or  shoulders,  cold  applications  to  the 
head  itself,  &c. 

*  In  the  heart  and  blood-vessei  system^  the  pernicious  con- 
sequences of  intemperance  may  be  traced  by  the  discriminat- 
ing physician,  to  irregularity  of  action  in  the  central  organ 
of  the  circulation;  occasional  palpitations  or  flutterings; 
strange  and  undescribable  sensations  in  the  chest;  unequal 
distributions  of  the  blood;  flushings  in  one  part  of  the  body, 
and  chilliness  in  another,  but  particularly  an  extreme  dejec- 
tion of  spirits,  which  characterizes  deranged  function  and 
structure  of  the  heart,  and  I  am  convinced  leads,  in  numer- 
ous  instances,  to  suicide! 

*  To  remedy  these  evils  effectually^  it  is  evident  that  a 
gradual  diminution,  or  total  su&traction  of  the  cause  would 
be  the  surest  method.  But  only  a  few  have  resolution  to  re- 
form entirely.  The  best  means  of  counteracting  or  retarding 
the  deleterious  efliects  of  intemperance,  are  such  agents  as 
keep  all  the  secretions  open,  particularly  those  of  the  bowels 
and  the  skin.  The  blue  pill,  aloes,  and  antimony,  form  a 
powerful  combination  for  this  purpose,  when  judiciously  pro- 
portioned; and,  aided  by  carriage  or  horse  exercise,  and  the 
occasional  use  of  the  tepid  or  cold  bath,  (according  to  the 
actual  condition  of  the  heart,  liver,  digestive  organs,  and 
head)  will  ward  off"  the  punishment  of  our  indiscretions  for 
a  much  longer  period  than  we  deserve  to  enjoy! 

*  The  above  observations  apply  to  excesses  in  drink  every 
where;  but  on  the  population  of  crowded  cities,  where  se- 
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dentaiy  habits  and  confined  air  prevail,  these  excesses  exert 
an  infinitely  more  powerful  influence  than  in  towns,  villages, 
or  the  open  country.  The  citizen  then,  and  particularly  the 
civic  valetudinarian  ought  to  be  especially  on  guard  against 
this  source  of  ill  health. 

*  A  few  words  on  the  salutary  effects  of  drink.   There  can 
be  no  question  that  water  is  the  best,  and  the  only  drink 
which  nature  has  designed  for  man;  and  there  is  as  litde 
doubt  but  that  every  person  might  gradually,  or  even  pretty 
quickly  accustom  himself  to  this  aqueous  beverage.     But 
this  will  never  be  generally  adopted.     I  believe  a  precept  is 
inculcated  in  the  lectures  of  a  deservedly  eminent  physiolo- 
gist of  this  metropolis,  that  no  drink  should  be  taken  at  meals, 
nor  for  three  hours  afterwards,  lost  the  gastric  juice  should 
be  diluted,  and  the  digestion  thereby  weakened.     From  an 
attentive  observation  of  man  and  animals  in  almost  every 
parallel  of  latitude  and  climate  of  the  globe,  and  among  na- 
tions the  nearest  to  a  state  of  nature,  I  am  disposed  to  draw 
a  very  different  conclusion.     Both  men  and  animals,  under 
thcbc  circumstances,  drink  immediately  after  eating;  and  this, 
I  am  convinced,  is  the  salutary  Iiabit,     But  even  this  rule  is 
not  absolute.  It  must  vary  actording  to  the  season  of  the  year, 
and  the  exercise,*  &c.  of  the  individual.     In  hot  weather, 
when  there  is  great  exudation  from  the  pores  of  the  skin,  and 
particularly  where  exercise  is  taken  before  dinner,  the  food 
must  be  diluted  by  drink  during-  the  meal,  and  vice  versa. 

*  Next  to  water,  toast  water,  or  soda  water,  is  Sherry  or 
Madeira  and  water — then  very  weak  brandy  and  water — 
table  beer.  The  next  least  insalutary  species  of  drink,  is 
undiluted  Sherry,  Madeira,  and  other  white  wines;  then 
Claret,  and  least  salubrious  of  all.  Port  wine  and  spirits.  In 
proportion  as  we  adhere  to  the  upper  links  of  this  chain,  so 
have  we  a  chance  of  Continued  health.  As  we  descend  in 
the  series,  so  do  we  lay  down  a  substratum  for  disease. 
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*  It  -may  here  be  remarked,  that  tea,  independent  of  its 
adulterations,  has  a  peculiar  effect  on  the  nervous  system, 
and  that  the  digestive  organs  suffer  through  the  influence  of 
this  system.  The  morbid  effects  of  ale  or  porter  are  more 
observable  on  the  circulating  and  absorbent  system,  and  will 
be  noticed  in  the  section  on  that  subject.  Ardent  spirits 
exert  their  deleterious  influence  -chiefly  on  the  stomach,  liver, 
brain,  and  nerves.' 

We  pass  to  subsectiott  seventh,  of  the  first  chapter,  where- 
in he  treats  of  the  influence  of  civic  life,  &c.  on  the  diges- 
tive organs  through  the  medium  of  medicine. 

^  The  multiplication  of  medicines  and  medical  men,  with 
the  progress  of  civilized  society,  is  a  sufficient  proof,  if  proof 
were  wanting,  of  a  corresponding  multiplication  of  human 
infirmities!  So  complicated  is  the  living  machine,  in  struc- 
ture and  functions;  so  intricate  its  movements,  and  so  nu- 
merous the  agents  by  which  it  is  influenced,  from  within  and 
from  without,  that  the  science  of  health  and  disease,  as  much 
exceeds  all  other  sciences,  in  difliculty  of  attainment,  as  al- 
gebra, or  astronomy,  exceeds,  inaifficulty,  the  plainest  rules 
of  arithmetic.  Now,  when  we  look  around  us,  and  obsei*ve 
the  host  of  old  women,  nurses,  quacks,  and  even  patients 
themselves,  (leaving  aside  the  mass  of  ignorant,  or  unquali- 
fied pretenders  to  regular  practice)  all  busily  emplo}  ed  "  in 
pouring  drugs,  of  w  hich  they  know  little,  into  bodies,  of 
which  they  know  less,"  we  arc  irresistibly  led  to  the  melan- 
choly conclusion,  that,  all  things  considered,  it  were  better 
for  mankind  if  not  a  panicle  of  medicine  existi:d  on  the  face 
of  the  earthl  Nor  is  this  a  stigma  on  the  use,  but  on  tlie 
abwic  of  the  science.  It  is  still  a  **  divine  art,"  to  which  the 
victim  of  puin  must  fly  at  last,  however  stoical  or  sceptical 
his  disposition. 

*  It  has  been  a  just  cause  of  reproach,  to  this  countiy  in 
particular,  that  we  are  fonder  orstud}ing  renieuies  than  if^ 
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dications:  that  is,  that  we  hunt  too  much  after  specifics^  and 
do  not  sufficiently  attend  to  the  minute  features,  phenomena, 
and  causes  of  disease,  by  a  knowledge  of  wliich  we  might 
more  effectually  employ  those  remedies  we  akcady  possess. 
Let  us  exemplify  this  observation.  A  lady  is  seized  with 
that  painful  affection,  Tic  douloureux^  or  face-ache.  One 
person  recommends  calomel  and  opium,  ^s  an  effectual  reme- 
dy: a  second,  proposes  Fowler's  solution:  a  third,  asserts 
that  belladonna  is  a  specific:  a  fourth,  that  cutting  the  nerve 
is  the  surest  remedy.  N6w  any  one  of  these  may  happen  to 
be  the  right  remedy;  but  they  may  all  be  wrong,  and  the 
poor  lady  may  run  the  gauntlet  before  she  is  cured.  Thus, 
if  the  face-ache  be  merely  symptomatic  of  some  derangement 
in  the  liver,  or  digestive  organs,  the  calomel  and  opium  will 
probably  be  successful:  if  the  disease  arise  from  a  translation 
of  gouty,  or  rheumatic  irritation  to  the  part.  Fowler's  solu- 
tion may  stop  the  paroxysms  of  pain:  if  it  be,  as  it  seems,  a 
purely  nervous  affection,  belladonna  may  remove  it;  and  if 
it  consist  in  an  inflamed  state  of  the  neurilema,  or  covering 
of  the  nerve,  the  division  of  that  covering  by  the  knife  may 
so  empty  the  vessels  as  to  check  the  disease:  but  if,  as  is  of- 
ten the  case,  the  sentient  extremity  of  a  nervous  twig,  be  ir- 
ritated by  a  carious  tooth,  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  means 
will  be  useless,  and  the  extraction  of  the  cause  alone  will  des- 
troy the  effect. 

*  What  we  have  said  of  tic  douloureux^  applies  to  every 
other  disease.  Each  has  not  only  numerous  causeSy  but  nu- 
merous, and  constantly  varying  modes  of  action^  which  re- 
quire incessant  vigilance,  and  the  kobnest  penetration  to  trace 
and  counteract.  Thus,  suppose  a  person  to  be  suffering  un- 
der acute  rheumatism,  or  gout,  in  his  foot  or  knee.  We  are 
treating  it  with  cooling  evaporating  lotions,  and  every  thing 
appears  to  be  going  on  well;  but  we  have  scarcely  turned  the 
comer  of  the  street,  when  the  rheumatic,  or  gouty  inflainroa- 
tlon  darts  like  an  electric  shock,  to  the  heart  or  brain;  here 
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then  we  have  to  immediately  undo  all  we  have  been  doing. 
To  the  part  where  we  were  applying  refrigeration,  we  must 
now  apply  mustard,  blisters,  or  even  scalding  water;  and,  in 
shore,  totally  reverse  our  proceedings.  What  then  must  be  the 
consequence  of  employing  specific  remedies  in  diseases,  that 
like  Proteus,  are  constandy  changing  their  forms?  Why, 
misery,  or  death,  to  thousands  every  day!* 

^  I  have  shown  that,  in  civic  life  as  now  constituted^  the 
digestive  organs  are  very  generally  in  a  state  of  irritation^ 
from  the  quantity  and  quality  of  our  food,  drink,  8cc.  The 
situation  of  the  nervous  system  will  hereafter  be  proved  to 
be  very  similar.  To  remove  these  evib,  man  will  not  avoid 
the  causes  that  produced  them;  the  only  alternative  then,  ia 
recourse  to  medicine.  But  alnK>st  all  medicines  are  in  them« 
selves,  irritants;  and  more  than  hs^f  the  employment  of  the 
physician  consists  in  removing  one  irritation  by  inducing  an* 
other.  Let  us  exemplify  this  remark.  A  man,  after  full 
living,  sedentary  avocations,  and  irregular  hours,  begins  to 
feel  loss  of  appetite,  head-ache,  drowsiness,  depression  of 
spirits,  fickleness  of  temper,  with  sense  of  fulness,  and  un- 
easiness on  pressure  in  the  right  side,  &c.  There  is  now  en- 
gorgement and  irritation  in  the  liver.  What  do  we  do?  We 
give  calomel,  aloes,  and  colocynth,  which  irritate  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  digestive  organs,  stimulate  the  mouths  of 
the  biliary  ducts,  and  cause  a  flow  of  bile  and  various  other 
secretions  into  the  intestines,  which  secretions  are  soon  car- 
ried out  of  the  system  entirely.  The  whole  train  of  symp- 
toms now  vanish  like  a  fog  before  the  sun  beams.  But  sup- 
pose (which  indeed  is  every  day  done)  we  had  employed  a 
different  class  of  irritants,  called  tonics;  as  steel,  bitters,  &c. 
which  the  loss  of  appetite  and  other  symptoms  would  appear 
to  indicate?  Why  the  result  would  be  an  aggravation,  in  the 
end,  of  all  the  complaints.     Hence  then  we  perceive,  that 

*  See  my  "  Practical  Researches  on  Gout,'"  for  examples. 
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nothing  but  the  most  careful  and  minute  investigation  of  the 
nature  and  seat  of  the  morbid  irritation  can  enable  us  ta  ap- 
ply the  artificial  irritation  of  medicine,  with  any  prospect  of 
ultimate  success.  This  view  of  the  subject  might  open  the 
eyes  of  mankind  to  the  devastation  which  is  daily  produced 
in  the  digestive  organs  by  the  careless  and  indiscriminate  ad- 
ministration of  a  farrago  of  medicines,  which,  like  food  and 
drink,  both  by  their  quantities  and  qualities,  keep  the  whole 
line  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  system, 
in  a- state  of  morbid"  in?itabilit}-. 

*  For  this  die  patient  has  generally  to  thartk  himself.  In- 
stead of  making  a  moderate  remuneration  for  the  advice  of 
opinion  of  the  medical  attendant,  he  prefers  paying  him,  like 
hils  wine  merchant,  at  per  dozen^  for  what  he  can  swallowf 
In  this  way  the  most  efficacious  remedies  are  often  rendered 
inert,  by  commixture  or  dilution,  and  perseverance  is  pre- 
vented by  satiety  or  disgust.* 

^  But  it  may  be  said,  that,  as  the  specific  action  of  medi- 
cines on  the  human  frame,  was  found  out  by  accident  and 
observation,  and  as  their  effects  are  pretty  uniform,  so  the 
knowledge  of  applying  them  cannot  be  so  very  difficult  or 
complicated.  \^'hy  no.  A  man  of  very  common  under- 
standing may  soon  learn  the  names,  the  doses,  and  the  qua- 
lities of  the  whole  Materia  Medica,  and  he  may  be  able  t^ 

*  I  conld  adduce  numerous  instances  whei*e  tVie  power  of  medicines  is 
aflected  by  commixture;  but  the  following^  will  suffice.  In  certain  urethral' 
dischargees,  whether  recent  or  chronic,  the  balsam  capivi  is  possessed  of 
singular  cflicarr,  when  simply  administered  in  a  little  water,  or  on  sugar. 
But  1  have  seen  it  gfiven  in  draughts  and  mixtures,  for  weeks  together, 
without  eflToct.  When  given  in  prett}'  large  doses,  and  watched  till  it  pro- 
duces its  specific  symptoms,  it  rarely  fails  to  stop  the  most  inveterate  gleet 
in  three  or  four  days.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  it  removes  irritation,  or  evew 
chronic  inflariimation  from  the  prostrate  gland,  or  neck  of  the  bladder,  at 
the  very  momont  that  it  causes  heat  in  making  water.  The  manner  and 
the  dose,  however,  inr  which  it  is  generally  given,  render  it  abortive. 
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tell  pretty  nearly  how  each  will  act  upon  the  living  machine, 
in  a  state  of  health.  But  the  great  difficulty  is  to  discover 
the  nature  and  seat  of  the  disease^  and  how  to  remove  that 
disease  by  remedies,  which  often  produce  diametrically  op- 
posite effects.  It  is  not  by  seeing  a  great  deal  of  sickness 
only^  that  this  knowledge  can  be  acquired;  but  by  closely 
studying  what  we  do  see. 

•  Now,  as  in  civic  society,  the  health  is  constantly  wanting 
repairs^  as  the  human  frame  is  there  in  a  state  of  morbid 
sensibility  and  irritability;  and  as  patients,  quacks,  and  illi- 
terate practitioners  are  constantly  pouring  a  flood  of  physic, 
upon  real  or  imaginary  diseases,  it  is  no  unreasonable  infer- 
ence, that  upon  the  whole,  a  greater  quantum  of  suffering 
and  mortality  is  thus  induced,  than  is  prevented  by  the  scien- 
ti6c  and  judicious  administration  of  medicine!' 

Such  are  the  practical  hints  of  iMr.  Surgeon  Johnson,  whe- 
ther orthodox  in  the  doctrine  of  the  healing  art,  it  would  be 
presumptuous  in  any  but  an  M .  D.  to  decide.  As  every 
man  thinks  however  that  he  knows  something  of  medicine, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  say  the  reasoning  of  the  surgeon  ap- 
pears sensible  and  consistent,  and  the  advice  which  he  offers 
to  the  world,  if  not  likely  to  diminish  disease,  would  be,  if 
followed,  conducive  to  temperance,  tranquillity  and  peace  of 
mind. 

Art.  v.— 7%^  Search  after  Happiness^  or  the  ^est  of 
Sultaun  Soiimaun^  with  other  poems.  By  Walter  Scott. 
Philadelphia,  republished  by  M .  Carey  and  Son.  1820. 

[This  is  a  medley  of  minor  pieces  made  up  from  an  entire 
edition  of  Scott's  poems.  Most  of  those  in  the  volume  be- 
fore us,  have  not  hitherto  been  reprinted  in  this  country. 
The  principal  poem  is  a  bagatelle^  attempted  in  a  style  of 
frolic  and  humour,  very  different  from  the  grave  charac- 
ter of  Scott's  muse,  as  it  usually  appears.  Whether  the  en- 
dcavour  was  successful,  the  reader  shall  judge,  as  the  whole 
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of  it  is  here  subjoined; — ^the  poet  himself  did  not  feel  encour- 
aged to  repeat  the  effort.] 

Scare  not  my  Pegaiut  before  I  start! 

If  Reooel  has  it  oot,  you'll  fiml,  mayhap. 

The  isle  laid  down  in  Captain  Sinbad*a 


O,  FOR  a  glance  of  that  gay  Moseys  eye, 
That  lightenM  on  Bandello^s  laughing 
tale, 
And  twinkled  with  a  lustre  shrewd  and 
sly 
When  Oiam  Battista  bade  her  vision 
hail!* 
Tet  fear  not,  ladies,  the  na'ivt  detail 
GiTcn  by  the  natives  of  that  land  ca- 
norous; 
Italian  licence  loves  to  leap  tfie  pale. 
We  Britons  have  the  fear  of  shame  be- 
fore us. 
And,  if  not  wise  in  mirth,  at  least  must 
be  decorous. 

In  the  far  eastern  clime,  no  great  while 

since, 
Lived  SuUaun  Solimaun,  a  mighty  prince, 
Whose  eyes,  as  oA  as  they  performed 

their  round. 
Beheld  all  others  fizM  apon  the  ground; 
Whose  ears  receivM  the  same  unvaried 

phrase, 
*  Sultaun!  thy  vassal  hears,  and  he  obeys!* 
AU  have  their  tastes — ibis  may  the  fancy 

strike 
Of  such  grave  folks  as  pomp  and  gran- 
deur like; 
For  me,  I  love  the  honest  heart  and 

warm 
Of  Monarch  who  can  amble  round  his 

farm, 
Or,  when  the  toil  of  state  no  more  an- 
noys, 
In  chimney  corner  seek  domestic  joys — 
I  love  a  Prince  will  bid  the  bottle  pass. 
Exchanging  with  his  subjects  glance  and 

glass; 
In  fitting  time,  can,  gayest  of  the  gay. 
Keep  up  the  jest  and  mingle  in  the  lay — 
Such  Monarchs  best  oiir  free-born  hu- 
mour suit. 
But  Despots  must  be  stately,  stem,  and 
mute. 

This  Solimaun,  Serendib  had  in  sway — 
And  whereas  Serendib?  may  some  critic 

say. — 
Good  laok,  mine  honest  friend,  consult 

the  chart, 

*  The  hint  of  the  following  tale  is  ta- 
ken from  La  Camissia  Jdagica,  a  novel 
of  Giam  Battista  C«Bti. 


Famed  mariner!  whose  merciless  narra- 
tions 
Drove  every  friend  and  kinsman  out  of 

patience. 
Till,  fain  to  find  a  guest  who  thought 

them  shorter. 
He  deigned  to  tell  Uiem  over,  to  a  porter— 
The  last  edition  see  by  Long  and  Co., 
Rees,  Hurst,  aid  Orme,  our  fathers  in 
the  Row. 

Serendib  found,  deem  not  my  tale  a  fic- 
tion— 
This  Sultaun,  whether  lacking  contra- 
diction— 
(A  sort  of  stimulant  which  bath  its  uses. 
To  raise  the  spirits,  and  refonn  the  juices, 
Sovereign  specific  for  all  sort  of  cures 
In  my  wife^s  practice,  and  perhape  in 

yours,) 
The  Sultaun  lacking  this  same  wholesome 

bitter. 
Or  cordial  smooth  for  prince's  palate  fit- 
ter— 
Or  if  some  MoUah   had   hag-rid   hif 

dreams 
With  Degial,  QianbtaSf  and  Mcb  wild 

themes 
Belonging  Ui  the  Mollah^s  subtle  craft, 
I  wot  not — ^but  the  Sultaun  never  laugh'd. 
Scarce  ate  or  drank,  and  took  a  melan- 
choly 
That  scorned  all  remedy  profane  or  holy; 
In  his  long  list  of  melauchulies,  mad. 
Or  ooazed,  or  dumb,  hath  Burton  uoat 
so  bad. 

Physicians  soon  arrived,  sage,  ware,  and 

tried. 
As  e'er  scrawPd  jargon  in  a  darkened 

room; 
With  heedful  glance  the  Sultaun^s  tongue 

they  eyed,  * 

PeepM  in  his  bath,  and  God  knows  where 

beside. 
And  then  in  solemn  accents  spoke  thehr 

doom, 
*  His  majesty  is  vetyfar  from  well  ' 
Then  each  to  worh  ^vith  nis  specific  fell: 
The  Hakim  Ibrahim  inttankr  brought 
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His  mgocBt  Mahaasiiii  ftl  Zerdokkaut,* 
WliUe    Roompot,  a  praclitioDer  more 

wily, 
Reli«d  oo  his  Mnnaskif  al  fiUfilf . 
Moc€  smI  yet  more  in  deep  anray  appear, 
And  tome  the  iroot  anail,  and  some  the 

rear; 
Their  remedies  to  reinforce  and  rary, 
Came  sm^n  eke,  and  eke  apothecaiy; 
Till  the  tired  Monarch,  though  of  words 

grown  chaiy, 
Tet  &opt,  to  recompense  their  fruitless 

labour, 
6ome  hint  aboat  a  bow-string  or  a  sabre. 
TbCTe  lack'd,  1  promise  you,  no  longer 

speeches. 
To  rid  the  palace  of  those  teamed  leeches. 

Then  was  the  council  called — by  their 

advice, 
(They  deemed  the  matter  ticklish  all, 

and  nice, 
And  sought  to  shift  it  olS'from  their  own 

shoulders) 
Tartars  and  couriers  in  all  speed  were 

sent, 
To  call  a  sort  of  Eastern  parliament 
Of  laudatory  chieflains  and  freehol-* 

dcrs — 
Such  have  the  Persians  at  this  very  day, 
My  gallant  Malcolm  calls  them  amroul- 

tat;t 
I'm  not  prepared  to  show  in  this  slight 

song 
That  to  Serendib  the  same  forms  be- 
long,— 
E'en  let  the  leamM  go  search,  and  tell 

me  if  l*m  wrong. 

The  Omrahs,!  each  with  hand  on  scymi- 
tar, 

Gare,  like  Sempronius,  still  their  voice 
for  war — 

*  The  sabre  of  the  Soltaon  in  its  sheath 

Too  long  has  slept,  nor  ownM  the  nork 
of  death; 

Let  the  Tambourgi  bid  his  signal  rattle, 

Bang  the  lonnd  gong  and  raise  the  shout 
of  battle! 

This  dreary  cloud  that  dims  our  sover- 
eign's day, 

•  For  these  hard  words  see  D*Herbe- 
ot,  or  the  learned  editor  of  the  Recipes 
of  Avicenna. 

t  See  Sir  John  Malcolm's  admirable 
History  of  Persia. 

t  Nobility. 


Shall  from  his  kindled  bosom  flit  away. 
When  the  hold  Lootie  wheels  his  courser 

round. 
And  the  arm'd  elephant  shall  shake  the 

ground. 
Each  noble  pants  to  own  the  glorious 

summons— 
And  for  the  charges — Lo!  your  faithful 

Commons!' 
The  Riots  who  attended  in  their  placet 
(Serendib    language   calls  a  farmer 

Riot) 
Look'd  ruefully  in  one  another's  faces. 
From  this  oration  arguing  much  dis- 
quiet, 
Double    assessment,    forage,  and   free 

quarters; 
And   fearing  these  as  China-men  the 

Tartars, 
Or  as  the  wbisker'd  vermin  fear  the  moo- 

sers, 
Each  fumbled  in  the  pocket  of  his  trow* 

sen. 

And  next  came  forth  the  revered  Convo» 

cation, 
Bald  heads,  white  beards,  and  many 

a  turban  green, 
Imaum  and  Mollah  there  of  every  station, 
Sauton,  Fakir,  and  Calender  were  seen. 
Their  votes  were  various — some  advised 

a  Mosque 
With  fitting  revenues  should  be  erect- 
ed, 
With  seemly  gardens  and  with  gay  Kios- 

que. 
To  recreate  a  baud  of  priests  selected; 
Others  opined  that  through  the  realms  a 

dote 
Be  made  to  holy  men  whose  prayers 

might  profit 
The  Sultaun's  weal  in  body  and  in  soul; 
But  their  long-bcadcd  chief,  the  Sheik 

Ul-Sofit, 
More  closely  touch 'd  the  point; — *  Thy 

studious  mood,' 
Quoth  he,  *  0  Prince!  hath  thickened  all 

thy  t>lood. 
And  duli'd  thy  brain  with  labour  beyond 

measure; 
Wherefore  relax  a  space  and  take  tby 

pleasure, 
And  toy  with  beauty,  or  tell  o'er  thy  trea- 
sure; 
From  alt  the  cares  of  state,  ray 'liege-, 

enlarge  thee. 
And  leave  the  burden  to  thy  faithful 

clergy.' 
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These  counseb  sage  availed  not  a  whit, 
And  so  the  patiutt  (as  is  not  uncom- 
moD 

Where  grave  pbysictans  lose  their  dme 
and  wit) 
Resolved  to  take  advice  of  an  old  wo- 
man; 

His  mother  she,  a  dame  who  once  was 
beauteous, 

And  still  was  calPd  so  by  each  subject 
duteous. 

Now,  whether  Fatima  was  witch  in  ear- 
nest, 
Or  only  made  believe  I  cannot  say — 

But  she  professM  to  cure  disease  the 
sternest, 
By  dint  of  magic,  amulet  or  lay; 

And,  when  all  other  skill  in  vaiu  was 
shown. 

She  deemM  it  fitting  time  to  use  her  own. 

*  S^mpothML  VMgica  hath  wonders  done,^ 
(Thus  did  old  Fatima  bespeak  her  son,) 
*■  It  works  upon  the  fibres  and  the  pores, 
And  thus,  insensibly,  our  health  restores. 
And  it  must  help  us  here. — Thou  must 

endure 
The  ill,  my  son,  or  travel  for  the  cure. 
Search  land  and  sea,  and  get,  wherever 

you  can, 
The  inmost  vesture  of  a  happy  man, 
I  mean  his  shirt,  my  son,  which,  taken 

warm 
And  fresh  fram  ofl'his  back,  shall  chase 

your  barm. 
Bid  every  cui-rent  of  your  veins  rejoice, 
And  your  dull  heart  leap  light  as  shep- 
herd-boy's.' 
Such  was  the  counsel  from  his  mother 

came. 
I  know  not  if  she  had  some  under-game. 
As  Doctors  have,  who  bid  iLcii*  puticuts 

1*0  am 
And  live  abroad,  when  sure  to  die  at 

home; 
Or  if  she  thought,  that,  somehow  oi'  an- 
other, 
(^uceii  Regcut  bouuded  better  than  Queen 

Muiher; 
But,  says  lae  Cliix)uiclc,  (who  will  go 

look  it,) 
Thai  bucb  wa&  hci*  advice — Ibe  Sultauu 
took  it. 

All  are  on  boai'd — ihe  SuUaua  aud  his 

In  gilded  galley  prompt  to  pluu^  the 
main: 


The  old  Rais*  was  the  first  who  que** 
tion'd, '  Whither?' 

They  paused — *  Arabia,'  thought  the  pen- 
sive Pnace, 

'  Was  call'd  ihe  happy  many  ages  since-^ 
For  Mokha,  Rais.' — And  they  canac 
safely  thither. 

But  not  in  Araby  with  all  her  balm, 

Not  where  Judea  weeps  beneath  her 
palm, 

Not  in  rich  Egypt,  not  in  Nubian  waste. 

Could  there  the  step  of  Happiness  be  tra- 
ced. 

One  Copt  alone  profess'd  to  have  seen  her 
smile, 

Wheu  Bruce  his  goblet  fiil'd  at  inlaat 
Nile: 

She  bless'd  the  dauntless  traveller  as  he 
quafi^d. 

But  vani&hM  from  him  with  the  ended 
draught. 

'  Enough  of  turbans,'  said  the  weary  king, 

*  These  doliuiaos  of  ours  are  not  the  things 
Tiy  wc  the  Giaours,  these  men  of  coat 

and  cap,  I 
Incline  to  ihiok  some  of  them  mnst  be 

happy; 
At  least  they  have  as  fair  a  cause  as  any 

can, 
They  drink  good  wine  and  keep  no  Ram- 

azan. 
Then  northward,  ho!'    The  vessel  cuts 

the  sea. 
And  fair  Italia  lies  upon  her  lee-^ 
But  (air  Italia,  she  who  once  unfurled 
Her    cagle-banuers    o'er    a    conquered 

world, 
Long  f'-oia  her  throne  of  dooiiualion  tum- 
bled, 
Lay,  by  licr  quondam  vas»als,  sorely  Uum- 

bicJ; 
The  Pupe  himself  look'd  pensive,  pale, 

aiiU  lean, 
Aud  waa  Dot  half  the  man  he  once  had 

becu. 

*  While   these  the  priest  and  those  the 

noble  flccccH, 
Our  poor  old  bootji*  Ihey  said,  *  is  torn 

to  pieces. 
Its  top^j.  the  vengeful  claws  of  Austj-ia 

feci, 

*  Ma  ter  uf  u»e  vessel, 
f  Viic  weil-kuowu  resemblance  of  Ita- 
1^  iu  Uiu  map. 

t  riurcucc,  V'cuice,  &c. 
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JUdliM  GteatDefil  it  MdlagtoeaBd  Belied  the  Freiekmtti  after  ft  Wi^ 

heel.*  pvne, 

If  hanHBeif  jOQ  seek,  to  tell  joa  hrvly,  *  ieaa  Bool!— I  yas  not  know  hin— y«i 

We  think  she  dwells  with  one  CKoftnni  1  vu — 

Bolli ;  I TM  reneMber  det  ?ob  jear  or  two^ 

A  tramootaoe,  a  heretic,— the  buck,  I  law  him  at  Ton  place  called  VaterkxH- 

Poffaredio!  ttill  has  all  the  luck;  Bfn  fbi!  it  s'est  tres  joKmeBt  batfn, 

By  land  or  ocean  never  strikea  his  ia^^  Dtt  is   for  Xnglishman,-  m^eoitMlea- 

And  then — a  perfect  walkinf;  monej-haff.'  ? oos ? 

Off  set  oar  Prince  to  seek  John  BaS^t  Bit  den  he  had  wit  him  one  daaui  son- 
abode,  gon, 
Bat  fint  took  France— it  lay  vpM  the  KogaelBolike---deycal1himVeUiacton.' 
road.  Motttieiir's  politeness  coald  net  hsM  his 

fret, 

MoBsleor  Baboon,  after  modi  late  com-  So  Solimaon  took  leaTC  and  crossed  the 

motion,  streigbt 
Was  agitated  like  a  settling  ocean, 

Unite  oat  of  sorts,  and  codd  not  tell  John  Boll  was  in  his  Tetywotst  of  moods, 

what  ail*d  him,  Raving  of  sterile  farms  and  unsold  goods; 

Oidy  the  gloiy  of  his  boose  bad  lail'd  His  sogar>loaTe8  and  bales  about  ha 

him;  tiirew, 

Besides,  some  tamoaii  on  bis  noddle  bid-  And  on  his  coonter  beat  the  Devil's  tal- 

iogf  too. 

Gave  indicatioB  of  a  recent  hiding.t  His  wars  were  ended,  and  Ike  rictory 

Oar  Prince,  though  Sultauns  of  such  won, 

tbinp  are  heedless,  But  then,  *twas  reckoning-day  with  hon- 

Thooglht  it  a  thing  indelicate  and  need-  est  John, 

leas  And  authors  Touch  twas  still  this  worthy's 

To  ask  if  at  that  moment  he  was  hap-  way, 

py.  *  Never  to  gramUe  tOI  he  came  to  pay; 

And  Monsiear,  seeing  that  he  was  camr  And  then  1^  always  thinks,  his  temper's 

mt  UfmUj  a  snch, 

Lood  voice  mastered  up,  for  *  Vkn  k  The  work  too  Uttle  and  the  pay  too 

JZtfi/*  much.'* 

Then  whisper'd,  *  Ave  yra  any  news  Yet,  grumbler  as  he  is,  so  kind  asd  heai^ 

of  Nappy  ?*  ty, 

The  Sultana  answered  him  with  a  cross  That  when  his  mortal  Ibe  was  on  tbe 

question, —  iloor, 

'  Pray,  can  you  tell  me  anght  of  one  And  past  the  power  to  barm  bis  quiet 

John  Ball,  more. 

That  dwells  somewhere  beyond  year  Poor  John  had  weH  nigh  wept  for  Bona- 

herringpool,'  parte! 

The  query  seemed  of  diiBcaU  digestion.  Such  was  the  wight  wbmn  SoliiMKm  sa^ 

The  party  shrugg'd,  and^inn'd,  and  took  lam'd, — 

bis  saoff,  *  And  who  are  yon,'  John  answsred,  *  and 

And  found  bis  whole  good  breeding  scarce  be  d — d?' 
enoogb* 

<A  stranger,  come  to  see  the  happiest 

Twiehing  his  visage  into  as  many  paeken  man, — 

As  damsals  wont  to  put  into  ^eir  tuckers.  So,    Setgnor,  all  avouch, — in  Fraagis- 

(Ere  liberal  Fashion  daan'dboth  lace  tan.'t 

and  lawn,  *  Happy?  my  tenants  breaking  on  my 

And  bade  tbe  veil  of  awdcsty  be  drawn,)  hand ; 

Uostook'd  my  pastures,  and  antill'd  my 

*  The  Calabriaa,  infested  by  bands  of  land; 
assassins.    One  of  tbe  leaders  was  called 


Fn  Dtavolo,  i  e.  Brother  0evil.  *  See  the  Troc-Born  Ea|^ishman,  by 

t  Or  drubbing,  so  called  in  tbe  Slang     Daniel  De  Foe. 
Dictionary.  •  t  Europe. 

VOL.  n.  Y 
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fiogar  Md  ram  a  drag,  and  mice  and 

moths 
The  sole  comumen  of  my  good  broad 

cloths — 
Happy?— why,  coned  war  and  racking 

tax 
Have  left  us  icarcely  raiment  to  oar 

backs.' 
'  In  that  case,  Seignior,  I  may  take  my 

leaTc; 
I  came  to  ask  a  faToor — but  1  grieve' 

*  Favour?'  said  John,  and  eyed  the  Sal* 

taon  hard. 
'  It's  my  belief  yoa  came  to  break  the 

yard!— 
Bat,  stay,  yoa  look  like  some  poor  foreign 

sinner, — 
Take  that,  to  bay  yoarself  a  shirt  and 

dinner.' — 
With  that  he  chaek'd  a  gainea  at  his 

head; 
Bat,  with  true  dignity,  the  Sultaon  said,*— 

*  Permit  me,  sir,  your  bounty  to  decline; 
A  sJUrl  indeed  1  seek,  but  none  of  thine. 
Signior,  I  kiss  your  hand,  so  fare  you 

well.' 

<  Kiss  and  be  d d,'  quoth  John,  *  and 

go  to  hell!' 

Next  door  to  John  there  dwelt  his  sister 
Peg, 

Ooce  a  wild  lass  as  ever  shook  a  leg 

When  the  blithe  bagpipe  blew — but  so- 
berer now. 

She  (ioudefy  span  her  flax  and  milk'd  her 
cow. 

And  whereas  erst  she  was  a  needy  slat- 
tern. 

Nor  now  of  wealth  or  cleanliness  a  pat- 
tern. 

Yet  once  a-roonth  herhonse  was  partly 
swept. 

And  once  a-week  a  plenteous  board  she 
kept. 

And  whereas  eke  the  vixen  used  her 
claws. 
And  teeth,  of  yore,  on  slender  provo- 
cation. 

She  now  was  grown  amenable  to  laws, 
A  quiet  sool  as  any  in  the  nation; 

The  sole  remembrance  of  her  warlike  joys 

Was  in  old  songs  she  sang  to  please  her 
boys 

John  Bull,  whom,  in  their  years  of  early 
strife, 

She  wont  to  lead  a  cat-and-doggish  life, 

Now  found  the  woman,  as  he  said,  a 
pei^bonr, 


Who  look'd  to  the  main  chance,  declin- 
ed no  labour. 

Loved  a  long  grace  and  spoke  a  northern 
jargpn. 

And  was  d^— d  dose  in  making  of  a 
bargain. 

The  Sultaon  enter'd,  and  he  made  his 

legf 
And  with  deeoram  curtsied  sister  Peg; 
(She  lov*d  a  book,  and  knew  a  thing  or 

two, 
And  goess'd  at  once  with  whom  she  had 

to  do.) 
She  bade  him  *  sit  into  the  fire,'  and  took 
Her  dram,  her  cake,  her  kebbock  from 

the  nook; 
Asked  him  *  about  the  news  from  eastern 

parts; 
And  of  her  absent  bairns,  pair  Highland 

hearts! 
If  peace  brought  down  the  price  of  tea 

and  pepper, 
And  if  the  mimegi  were  grown  ony  cheap- 
er;— 
Were  there  nae  spurvngt  of  our  Mango 

Park— 
Ye'll  be  the  gentleman  that  wants  the 

sark? 
If  ye  wad  boy  a  web  o'  aold  wife's  spin- 

I'll  warrant  ye  it's  aweel-wearinglinen.' 

Then  up  got  Peg,  and  round  the  house 
'gan  scuttle, 
In  search  of  goods  her  costomer  to  nail, 
Until  the  Sultann  strain'd  his  princely 
throttle. 
And  hollow'd, — <  Ma'am,  that  is  not 
what  I  ail. 
Pray,  are  you  happy,  ma'am,  in  this  snog 

glen?' 
*  Happy?'  said  Peg;  *  What  for  d'ye  want 

token? 
Besides,  just  think  upon  this  by-gane 
year. 
Grain  wadna  pay  the  yoking  of  the 
pleugh.' 
'  What  say  you  to  the  present?'—*  Meal's 
sae  dear. 
To  make  their  ftross  my  bairns  have 
scarce  aneneh.' 

<  The  devil  uke  the  shirt,'  said  SoHmann, 
*■  I  think  my  quest  will  end  at  it  began. 
Farewell,  ma'am;  nay,  no  ceremony,  I 

beg'— 

<  Ye'll  no  be  for  the  linen  then?'  said 

Peg. 
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Nbi*  for  the  land  of  verdaAt  Erio, 
The  sultauQ^r  royal  bark  is  iteeriog, 
The  Emerald  Isle  where  booeit  Padc^ 

dweib, 
The  coasio  of  Joho  Bull,  as  story  tells. 
For  a  long  space  bad  Joho,  with  words  of 

thunder, 
Hard  looks,    and  harder  knocks,  kept 

Paddy  under, 
Till  the  poor  lad,  like  boy  that's  floggM 

unduly, 
Had  gotten  somewhat  restive  And  unruly. 
Hard  was  his  lot  and  lodging,  you'll  al- 
low, 
A  wigwam  that  would  hardly  serf  e  a  low; 
His  landlord,  and  of  middlemen  two  brace, 
Hafl  screw'd  bis  rent  op  to  the  starving 

place; 
His  garment  was  a  top-coal,  and  an  old 

oae. 
His  meal  was  a  potatoe,  and  a  cold  one; 
Rot  still  for  fun  or  frolic,  and  all  that. 
In  the  round  world  was  not  the  match  of 

Pat. 

The  Soltaun  saw  him  on  a  holiday, 
Which  is  with  Paddy  still  a  joUy  day. 


When  mass  is  ended,  and  his  load  of  sins 
Confessed,  and  Mother  Church  hath  from 

bet  binos 
Dealt  forth  a  bonus  of  imputed  merit. 
Then  is  Pat's  time  for  faocy,  whim  and 

spirit! 
To  jest,  to  sing,  to  caper  fair  and  Ave, 
And  dance  as  light  as  leaf  upon  the  tree. 

*  By  Mahomet,'  »aid  Sultaun  Solimann, 

*  That  ragged  fellow  is  our  very  man! 
Rush  in  and  seice  him — do  uot  do  him 

hurt. 
But,  win  he,  nill  he,  lat  me  have  hi* 
skirt.'— 

Shilela  their  plan  was  well  nigh  after 

baulking, 
(Much  less  provocation  will  set  it  a  walk- 

But  the  odds  that  foil'd  Hercules  foU'd 

Paddy  Whack 
Tbey  seized,  and  they  iloor'd,  and  they 

stripped  him  Alaidk! 
Up-bubboo!  Paddy  had  not a  shirt  to 

bis  back  !  ! ! 
And  the  king,  disappointed,  with  sorrow 

and  shune, 
Went  back  to  Serendib  as  sad  as  be  came. 


Art.  VI.— TA^  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 

The  corps  of  cadets  will,  it  is  said,  be  marched  from  their 
cantonments  at  West  Point,  southwardly,  as  far  as  Philadel- 
phia, in  the  course  of  the  present  month.  The  object  of  such 
excursions  is  to  afford  the  embryo  soldiers  an  opportunity 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  face  of  the  coantry,  to  ex- 
hibit to  them,  practically,  the  difficulties  of  conducting  a  march 
with  safety  and  expedition,  and  the  methods  of  surmounting 
the  impediments,  which  usually  oppose  the  progress  of  an 
army;  and  also  to  strengthen  and  refresh  the  interest  felt  by 
the  community  for  this  interesting  institution,  by  bringing 
into  the  immediate  view  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people  th« 
fine  body  of  instructed  youths,  whom  the  nation  is  rearing  for 
its  future  safeguard  and  protection* 

A  similar  march  was  made  in  the  summer  of  the  last  year 
as  far  as  Poughkeepsie  and  Hudson;  the  corps  were  formed 
into  a  battalion,  consisting  of  four  companies,  and  counting  in 
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all  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  officers  and  privates.  The  f<d- 
lowing  extracts  from  the  journal  of  one  of  the  cadets,  though 
bearing  the  characteristics  of  a  very  youthful  writer,  will 
show  the  manner  of  their  */ra/^^>,  the  good  will  with  which 
they  were  universally  received,  and  the  amiable  feelings  of 
gratitude  excited  by  hospitable  attentions. 

*  The  cadets  embarked  about  twelve  o'clock  (August  11th) 
on  board  a  sloop  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  the  Hudson, 
and  landing  at  the  Cold  Spring,  where  it  was  determined 
they  should  commence  the  march.  The  wind  was  un£sivor- 
able,  and  the  day  excessively  warm,  which  rendered  the  short 
time  they  remained  upon  the  water,  extremely  disagreeable: 
they  encamped  in  a  small  valley,  a  short  distance  beyond  the 
Spring,  and  near  the  canon  foundry,  erected  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, where  they  remained  during  the  day.and  night,  in 
order  to  make  some  necessary  preparations,  such  as  procur- 
ing baggage  wagons  and  arranging  the  line  of  march:  about 
six  o'clock  in  the  evenipg  the  inhabitants  of  Cold  Spring  and 
its  vicinity,  saluted  the  cadets,  and  paid  them  every  attention 
that  their  numbers  and  situation  would  admit  of,  which  was 
as  highly  appreciated,  as  though  it  had  been  the  work  of 
many;  for  the  fewer  the  number,  the  purer  their  intentions. 

^  VZth.  At  reveille,  the  corps  made  preparations  to  begin 
the  march;  but  not  being  skillful  in  striking  their  tents,  and 
loading  their  baggage,  they  were  not  in  readiness  until  half 
past  five  o'clock. 

*  It  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that  the  majority  of  the 
cadets  being  young,  their  constitutions  tender,  and  not  yet 
inured  to  fatigue,  and  hardships,  few  of  them  would  be  capa- 
ble of  enduring  the  heat,  and  inconveniences  of  the  march; 
but  their  ambitious  spirit  and  determination  to  perform  their 
duties  supplied  the  want  of  physical  strength;  the  weak  grew 
strong  at  the  idea  of  excelling  superior  vigour,  while  pride 
prompted  others  to  set  a  good  example;  their  expectations 
were  more  than  realized  when  they  reached  the  village  of 
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Fishkill,  as  early  as  ten  o'clock  A.  M.  Not  a  single  indi- 
vidual evinced  a  disposition  to  yield  to  the  fatigues  of  the 
day;  indeed  the  smallest  and  youngest  appeared  the  most 
sprightly.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  state,  that  the  cadets 
carried  their  clothes,  knapsacks,  muskets,  and  accoutrements 
themselves,  which  constituted  a  weight  by  no  means  incon- 
siderable. 

^  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  village,  the  cadets 
procured  a  very  handsome  and  convenient  field,  for  their  en- 
campment, wher^  they  pitched  their  tents,  and  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day;  At  four  o'clock  P.  M.  the  battalion 
marched  through  the  village,  performed  a  number  of  evolu- 
tions, and  returned  to  camp,  where  the  duties  of  the  day 
were  closed  with  an  evening  parade. 

^  It  was  indeed  cheering  to  survey  the  prospects  which 
opened  to  our  view,  as  we  emerged  from  the  highlands, 
every  object  we  beheld  gave  animation  to  life,  axui  impressed 
on  our  minds  the  blessing  that  we,  as  a  nation  enjoy,  and  as 
individuals  have  a  right  to  expect* 

^  The  contrast  of  all  that  b  sublime  in  nature,  and  all  that 
contributes  to  human  happiness,  was  alternately  presented 
for  examination  during  this  day's  march;  sometimes  you  saw 
us  winding  through  the  vallies  of  the  highlands,  at  others 
climbing  to  the  summits  of  hills,  from  whence  we  could  look 
back  on  scenery  whose  magnificence  and  splendour  would 
have  confounded  the  Atheist,  confirmed  the  wavering,  and 
delighted  the  Christian;  the  grandeur  of  the  mountains  which 
ascend  with  sueh  majesty  around  the  academy,  the  moul- 
dering monuments  of  our  revolutionary  fathers,  the  proudest 
emblems  of  national  glory,  because  they  contributed  to  the 
gaining  of  national  liberty,  were  the  most  conspicuous  objects 
that  attracted  their  attention.  The  soul  swells  with  grati- 
tude when  pausing  over  these  crumbling  ruins,  we  would 
•  willingly  bequeath  a  tear  to  the  worth  of  departed  ancestry; 
we  would  joyfully  preserve  from  oblivion  the  small  remnant 
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of  their  laDours;  but  no,  it  is  impossible^  the  desolating  hand 
of  time  will  soon  complete  its  purposes,  and  hurry  these  en- 
dearing objects  from  our  sight;  a  few  years,  and  no  traces 
will  be  left  of  the  triumphs  of  liberty,  the  scenes  of  heroic 
exploits,  or  the  struggles  of  our  brave  progenitors  for  free- 
dom and  independence,  save  on  the  columns  of  history,' 

*  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  state  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Fishkill  treated  the  corps  with  the  utmost  politeness,  and 
spared  no  exertions  in  rendering  their  short  stay  among 
them  as  pleasant  as  possible.     Among  the  number  of  the 
honours  pai<l  the  Cadets,  there  was  one  which  I  cannot  pass 
over  in  silence;  I  can  with  safety  say,  that  it  has  seldom  fal- 
len to  the  lot  of  any  collection  of  young  men  to  receive  a 
more  distinguishing  mark  of  the  people's  approbation;  it  was 
simple  yet  it  was  truly  genuine;  it  expressed  more  than  words 
could  do,  delivered  with  all  the  pomp  of  oratory,  or  decora- 
ted with  the  finest  flowers  of  rhetoric.     In  the  morning,  the 
citizens  of  this  hospitable  village  suspended  across  the  street, 
through  which  the  cadets  would  have  to  march » that  for 
which  their  forefathers  fought,  and  that  which  their  profes- 
sion and  duty  will  compel  them  to  defend-^the  ensigns  of 
liberty.  It  was  the  more  striking  because  it  was  unexpected, 
it  created  strange  sensations;  you  might  have  seen  the  spirit 
of  the  soldier  brighten  the  countenance  of  the  student,  while 
his  whole  frame  bespoke  the  feelings  of  his  heart  as  he  car- 
ried arms  to  this  national  flag. 

*•  I  have  heard  numbers  of  them  say,  that  they  never  felt 
so  truly  elevated  or  enjoyed  a  more  exquisite  moment. 

*  A  number  of  people  had  collected  to  witness  their  evolu- 
tions, they  manifested  pleasure  and  delight,  and  gave  every 
reason  to  believe  that  they  left  a  favourable  impression  on 
their  minds. 

*  13M.  At  two  o'clock  reveille  was  beaten;  their  tents  struck; 
their  baggage  put  up,  in  much  less  time  than  on  the  morning  * 
of  the  twelfth.     It  was  necessary  to  march  early  in  order  to 
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enjoy  the  coolness  of  the  morning,  tc  encamp  about  12  o^clock 
to  avoid  the  heat  of  the  day,  which  was  sometimes  as  high 
as  ninety  degrees;  the  two  preceding  days  were  really  op« 
pressive,  and  this  morning  gave  us  no  better  prospect  of  a 
change  of  weather.  Six  miles  from  Fishkiil  the  corps  halt- 
ed and  refreshed  themselves,  and  in  half  an  hour  resumed 
the  march.  The  roads  were  excellent;  the  country  beauti- 
ful; the  scenery  charming;  which  contributed  not  a  litde  to 
awaken  the  attention— elevate  sinking  spirits  and  drive  away 
fatigue. 

^  At  nine  o'clock  captain  Bell  received  information  from 
colonel  H.  A.  Livingston,  that  the  cadets  would  be  escorted 
into  Poughkeepsie,  and  requested  they  should  be  halted  a 
short  distance  below  the  town,  until  the  escort  arrived;  which 
request  was  complied  with.  In  the  meantime,  through  the 
politeness  of  general  J.  Brush,  captain  Bell  was  favoured 
with  a  horse,  which  enabled  him  to  ride  into  town,  to  exam* 
ine  the  ground  which  the  quarter-master  had  selected  for 
their  encampment. 

*  About  half  past  eleven  o'clock  the  escort  iirrived.  It  was 
a  company  of  fusiliers,  handsomely  uniformed,  and  command- 
ed by  captain  Valentine;  it  conducted  the  cadets  through 
the  town  to  a  small  field  half  a  mile  beyond  it,  where  they 
pitched  their  tents,  having  marched  in  all  sixteen  miles;  all 
were  in  good  health  and  fine  spirits. 

*  Poughkeepsie  is  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Hud- 
son, and  appears  to  be  the  centre  of  trade  for  many  miles  of 
fertile  and  highly  cultivated  country,  which  surrounds  it.  It 
does  not  stand  immediately  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and 
commands  hut  a  poor  prospect.  Its  streets  are  clean,  and 
the  houses  generally  neat  and  handsome.  It  contains  two 
churches,  and  about  four  thousand  inhabitants. 

*  14th*  In  compliance  with  many  of  the  most  respectable 
citizens  of  Poughkeepsie,  captain  Bell  removed  the  encamp- 
ment nearer  to  the  town,  on  ground  belonging  to  colonel 
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Livingston,  which  although  not  sufliciently  spacious  to  admit 
of  manoeuvering  properly,  still  on  many  other  accounts  it  was 
more  convenient,  and  preferable. 

*  At  three  o'clock  the  battalion  paraded  and  marched 
through  the  town,  and  from  thence  back  to  camp,  followed 
by  a  large  collection  of  people;  and  then  in  their  presence, 
performed  a  number  of  evolutions,  and  exeivrised  in  firing, 
&c.  all  of  which  was  executed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
apparent  satisfaction.  To  close  the  exercises  of  the  day,the" 
first  and  fourth  companies  entertained  the  spectators  with  a 
rifle  drill,  which  pleased  on  account  of  its  novelty. 

'  The  politeness  and  hospitality  with  which  the  corps  was 
universally  received  by  the  citizens  of  'thte  *place,  fidly  en- 
title them  to  a  high  standing  in  their  estimation.  The  cadets 
felt  it  a  duty  incumbent  upon  them  to  reciprocate  as  much 
as  possible  the  favours  that  had  been  so  unsparingly  lavish* 
ed  upon  them;  and  as  their  situation  was  not  such  as  to  en- 
able them  to  make  a  competent  return,  they  embraced  every 
opportunity  to  gratify  those  who  came  near  the  camp,  with 
the  music  of  the  band,  which  had  the  reputation  of  being  ex- 
cellent of  its  kind. 

^  15eA.  This  day  being  Sunday,  the  corps  attended  divine 
service  in  the  morning,  at  die  Dutch  reformed  church,  where 
a  sermon  was  delivered  them  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cuyler;  and  in 
the  afternoon  at  the  Episcopal  church,  where  they  were  ad-  ^ 
dressed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  RetdJ*  &c.  &c. 

The  cadets  returned  to  West  Point  after  a  few  days  ab- 
sence. And  rested  from  their  fatigue?  in  comfortable  quar- 
ters. 
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Art-  I.^^^ermons  preached  in  the  TYon  Churchy  Glasgow* 
By  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.  D.  1  voL  Republished  at  New 
York,  from  the  Glasgow  edition. 

(Continued  from  p.  102.) 

In  the  second  sermon,  the  author  further  illustrates  the  de- 
pravity of  human  lature,  and  the  inaptitude  of  the  natural 
nniid  for  understanding  the  truths  of  iht  gospel,  from  a  con- 
sideration of  that  charge  of  mystery,  which  is  frequently 
urged  against  those  truths.  Human  reason,  unassisted  by 
divine  grace,  takes  so  dim  a  survey  of  the  justice  of  God,  as 
to  be  unaUe  to  discern  the  equity  of  that  sentence,  which 
pronounces  an  indiscriminate  condemnation  on  the  character 
and  conduct  of  the  whole  human  race,  considered  in  them- 
selves. Proud  of  the  distinctions  by  which  society  separates 
the  approved  citizen  from  the  victim  of  violated  laws,  and 
object  of  common  contempt,  men,  in  general,  are  unwiUing 
to  believe  tiiat  all  partake  of  a  common  nature,  which  is  ex- 
posed to  the  denunciations  of  divine  wrath.  Satisfied  with 
those  moral  acquisitions,  which  secure  the  respect  and  at- 
tachment of  others,  men  are  disposed,  by  nature,  to  turn 
these  to  good  account,  as  tiie  means  of  securing  the  favour 
of  God,  and  are  shocked  at  tiie  idea  that  a  new  and  a  fur- 
ther effort  is  necessary.    To  have  to  explore  the  unknown. 
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and  rugged  track  of  revelation,  a  track  which  appears  to  ter« 
minate  in  no  adequate  object,  when  it  conducts  the  despised 
and  the  honourable  man,  in  the  same  attitude  of  suppliants, 
to  the  foot  of  the  cross,  is  a  task  highly  offensive  to  carnal 
pride  and  reason.  How  can  the  unrenewed  mind  compre- 
hend those  doctrines,  which  declare  this  step  to  be  necessary? 
How  can  it  do  otherwise  than  regard  them  as  irrational  and 
mystical? 

That  a  great  majority  of  those  who  are  usually  denominate 
ed  the  most  respectable  class  in  every  civilized  community, 
have  this  opinion  of  the  Christian  religion,  is  a  fact  too  plain 
to  be  doubted.  For,  to  what  other  cause  can  it  be  owing, 
that  so  much  indifference  prevails  among  the  fashionable, 
the  great,  the  wise,  and  the  wealthy,  to  the  Christian  cause? 
Did  such  men  as  these  devote  their  talents  and  their  influ- 
ence to  the  support  of  religion,  what  a  wonderful  revolution 
would  take  place  in  the  aspect  of  society?  But  instead  of 
this,  they  are  content  either  to  view  with  disgust,  indifference, 
or  with  distant  and  formal  respect,  the  revelation  of  God's 
will  to  man. 

When  a  man,  touched,  as  Christians  believe,  by  the  opera- 
uons  of  the  spirit  of  God,  and  led  to  seek  the  divine  favour, 
as  his  chief  good,  gives  up  the  idols  of  pleasure,  wealth,  fame, 
or  wisdom,  to  which  he  had  hitherto  consecrated  all  his 
powers,  and  endeavours  to  devote  them  to  the  service  of  his 
Creator,  he  engages  in  a  task,  in  the  view  of  which  frail  hu- 
man nature  is  ready  to  be  filled  with  dismay.  The  same 
power,  however,  which  has  begun  the  work  in  his  heart,  will 
carry  it  on  to  perfection,  and  will  give  him  strength  and 
courage  to  overcome  every  obstacle.  Among  these  obsta- 
cles, the  opposition  furnished  by  men  destitute  of  religion,  is 
among  the  most  formidable,  and  is  noticed,  incidentally,  by 
Dr.  Chalmers,  in  this  sermon,  of  which  it  does  not  form  a 
part  of  the  main  argument,  though  it  illustrates  the  ignorance 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  which  results  from  the  depravity 
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of  human  nature,  in  unrenewed  minds,  and  whidi  prompts 
the  accusation  of  mystery* 

It  may  well  appear  to  be  a  conduct  unworthy  of  rational 
creatures  to  exhibit,  throughout  life,  an  indifference,  or 
aversi<m  to  religion,  and  to  recur  to  it,  on  a  death-bed;  yet 
we  believe  this  to  be  a  course  exemplified  in  daily  experience* 
Nor  is  it  fair  to  suppose  diis  to  result  from  an  imbecility  of 
mind,  accompanying  the  wreck  of  the  body;  for  we  appre- 
hend that  in  so  interesting  a  situation,  calculated  to  call  fordi 
the  smmgest  powers  of  the  human  soul,  more  dignity  is  fre- 
quentiy  exhibited  than  at  any  other  period  of  life.  Xenoph<m 
makes  Cyrus,  at  such  a  conjuncture,  discourse  in  terms, 
which,  on  the  part  of  a  heathen,  we  cannot  but  admire;  and 
Tacitus  has  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  dying  Germanicus,  a 
speech  which  evinces  tiie  greatest  calmness  of  mind.  Dr« 
Chalmers  gives  the  following  testimony,  derived  from  per- 
sonal experience,  in  relation  to  the  conduct  of  men  on  these 
occasions. 

^  Secondly,  let  us  assure  the  men,  who  at  this  moment  bid 
the  stoutest  defiance  to  the  message  of  the  gospel, — ^the  men 
whose  natural  taste  appears  to  offer  an  invincible  barrier 
against  tiie  reception  of  its  truths, — the  men  who,  upon  the  plea 
of  mysteriousness,  or  the  plea  of  fanaticism,  or  the  plea  of 
excessive  and  unintelligible  peculiarity,  are  most  ready  to  re- 
pu^ate  the  whole  style  an4  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament, 
— let  us  assure  them  that  the  time  may  yet  come,  when  they 
shall  render  to  this  very  gospel  the  most  striking  of  all  ac- 
knowledgments, even  by  sending  to  the  door  of  its  most 
faithful  ministers,  and  humbly  craving  from  them  their  ex- 
planations and  their  prayers*  It  indeed  offers  an  affecting 
contrast  to  all  the  glory  of  earthly  prospects,  and  to  all  the 
vigour  of  confident  and  rejoicing  health,  and  to  all  the  acti- 
vity and  enterprise  of  business,  when  the  man  who  made  the 
world  his  theatre,  and  felt  his  mountain  to  stand  strong  on 
the  fleeting  foundation  of  its  enjo)rments  and  its  concerns, — 
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when  he  cames  to  be  bowed  down  widi  infirmi^,  or  receives 
from  die  trouble  within,  the  sdernn  intifliation  that  death 
is  now  kxdcing  to  him  in  good  earaett:    When  snch  a  man 
takes  him  to  the  bed  of  sickness,  and  he  knows  it  to  be  a  sick* 
oess  unto  deadiy-*when,  under  aU  the  weight  of  breathless- 
ness  and  pain,  he  listens  to  the  man  of  God,  as  he  points  tho 
w:ay  ikat  leadeth  to  €tennl7,^-^wfaat,  I  would  ask,  is  the  kind 
ot  gospel  dial  is  most  fitted  to  diann  the  sense  of  guilt  and 
the  anticipations  of  vcngeamre  away  from  him?  Sore  we  are, 
Aat  wenewr  indiese  affecting  drcnmstapces    throngh  which 
you  have  all  to  pass— we  nerer  sew  die  man  who  cotddmun- 
tain  a  stability,  and  a  hope,  from  the  sense  of  his  own  ri^t* 
eovsness;  but  whoi,  if  leaning  cm  die  righteousness  of  Christ, 
oouUmiz  a  peace  and  an  deration  with  hm  severest  agonies. 
We  never  saw  the  expiring  mortal  who  could  look  w|th  an 
undaunted  eye  on  God  as  his  lawgiver;  but  often  has  dl  its 
languor  been  lighted  up  widi  joy  aH  the  name  dT  Christ  as  hb 
Saviour.    We  never  saw  the  dying  acquaintance,  who,  upon 
the  retrospect  of  his  virtues  and  of  his  doings,  could  prop 
the  tranquillity  of  his  spirit  on  the  eipectation  of  a  legal  re- 
ward. O  no!  this  is  not  the  element  which  sustains  the  tran- 
quillity of  death  beds.    It  is  the  hope  of  forgiveness— it  is  a 
believing  sense  of  the  efficacy  of  the  atonement— it  is  the 
prayer  of  faith,  offered  up  in  die  name  of  him  who  is  the 
captain  of  all  our  salvation— it  is  a  dependence  on  that 
power  which  can  alone  impart  a  tneetness  for  the  inheritance 
of  the  saints,  and  present  the  spirit  holy,  and  unreprovea- 
ble,  and  unblameable,  in  the  sight  of  God.' 

Throughout  this  sermon,  we  think,  there  prevails  a  great 
cogency  of  argument,  accompanied  by  copious  and  clear  il- 
lustradon,  which  evince  the  author  to  be  eminendy  gifted 
for  die  office  which  he  fills. 

In  die  second  part  of  the  diird  sermon  the  way  is  describ- 
ed in  which  the  spirit  of  God  reveab  the  truths  of  salvation 
to  the  mind  of  die  inquirer.  It  is  not  possible  for  us,  in  our 
present  limits,  to  give  more  than  a  sketch  of  that  masterly 
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pictmrt  to  which  we  cor^alljr  refinr  our  readen.  The 
general  method  is  described  to  be  a  oonvictioii^  that,  how- 
ever homaa  duties  are  attended  to,  the  affections  of  the  soul 
are  not  consecrated  to  God,  nor  is  die  whole  ocmduct  order- 
ed widi  reference  to  Hinu  The  mind  is  internally  occupied 
with  the  objects  and  the  pleasures  of  diis  world,  while  the 
great  Author  and  Giver  of  all  things  is  forgotten.  The  in- 
quirer is  pointed  to  die  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ  as  die 
remedy  provided  for  the  removal  of  this  alienation  of  the 
human  heart,  and,  when  applied,  of  winning  die  affections  to 
our  Creator.  The  fcAowing  extract  points  to  the  disease,  and 
the  remedy* 

*  Let  us  therefore  reflect  that  the  prhiciple  on  which  the 
peculiarities  of  the  gospel  look  so  mysterious,  is  just  the  feel- 
ing wluch  nature  has  of  its  own  sufficiency;  and,  that  you 
may  renounce  this  delusive  feeling  altogether,  we  ask  you  to 
think,  how  totally  destitute  you  are  of  that  which  God  chief- 
ly requires  of  you.  He  requires  your  heart,  and  we  venture 
to  say  of  every  man  amongst  j^ou,  who  has  heretofore  lived 
in  neglect  of  die  great  salvation,  that  his  heart,  with  all  its 
objects  and  affections,  is  away  from  God«— that  it  is  not  a 
sense  of  obligation  to  him  which  forms  the  habitual  and  the 
presiding  influence  of  Its  movements,— that  therefore  every 
day  and  every  hour  of  your  history  in  the  world,  accumu- 
lates upon  you  die  guilt  of  a  disobedience  of  a  far  deeper 
and  more  offensive  character  than  even  the  disobedience  of 
your  more  notorious  and  external  violations.  There  is  ever 
with  you,  Ijring  folded  in  the  recesses  of  your  bosom,  and 
pervading  die  whole  system  bodi  of  your  desires  and  of  your 
doings,  diat  which  gives  to  sin  all  its  turpitude,  and  all  its 
moral  hideousness  in  die  sight  of  God.  There  is  a  rooted 
preference  of  the  creatuae  to  die  Creator.  There  is  a  full 
desire  after  die  gift,  and  a  listless  ingratitude  towards  die 
giver.  There  is  an  utter  devotedness,  in  one  shape  or  odier, 
to  die  worid  that  is  to  be  burnt  up,--4aid  an  utter  forgetful- 
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ness,  amid  all  your  forms,  and  aU  your  decencies,  of  him  who 
endureth  for  ever«  There  is  that  universal  attribute  of  the 
carnal  mind— enmity  against  God;  and  we  affirm  that,  with 
this  distaste  in  your  hearts  towards  him,  you,  on  every  prin- 
ciple of  a  spiritual  and  intelligent  morality,  are  as  chargeable 
with  rebellion  against  your  Maker,  as  if  some  apostate  angd 
had  been  your  champion,  and  you  warred  with  God,  under 
the  waving  standards  of  defiance.  It  was  to  clear  away  the 
guilt  of  this  monstrous  iniquity  that  Christ  died.  It  was  to 
make  it  possible  for  God,  with  his  truth  un violated,  and  his 
holiness  untarnished,  and  all  the  high  attributes  of  his  eter- 
nal and  unchangeable  nature  unimpidred,  to  hold  out  for- 
giveness to  the  world, — that  propitiation  was  made  through 
die  blood  of  his  own  Son,  even  that  God  might  be  just,  while 
the  justifier  of  them  who  believe  in  Jesus.  It  is  to  make  it 
possible  for  man  to  love  the  Being  whom  nature  taught  him 
to  hate  and  to  fear,  that  God  now  lifts,  from  hb  mercy-seat, 
a  voice  of  the  most  beseeching  tenderness,  and  smiles  upon 
the  world  as  God  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  him- 
self, and  not  imputing  unto  them  their  trespasses.  It  was 
utterly  to  shift  the  moral  constitution  of  our  minds, — an 
achievement  beyond  any  power  of  humanity, — that  the  Sa- 
viour, after  he  died  and  rose  again,  obtained  the  promise  of 
the  Father,  even  that  Spirit,  through  whom  alone  the  fixed 
and  radical  disease  of  nature  can  be  done  away.  And  thus, 
by  the  ministration  of  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  does 
he  undertake  not  only  to  improve  but  to  change  us,— not  only 
to  repair  but  to  re-make  us,— not  only  to  amend  our  evil 
works,  but  to  create  us  anew  unto  good  works,  that  we  may 
be  the  workmanship  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.  These 
are  the  leading  and  essential  peculiarities  of  the  New  TesU- 
ment.' 

The  fourth  sermon  is  taken  from  Job  ix.  SO, —  and  is  en- 
titled ^  An  estimate  of  the  morality  that  is  without  godliness.' 
The  description  of  the  situation  of  Job,  pressed  down  by 
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afiictions,  doubting  his  acceptance  wMi  God,  and  having  an 
obscure  revelation  of  a  Mediator,  is  touching  and  impressive. 
The  preacher  places  the  great  defect  of  that  obedience  which 
man  can  render  in  his  own  strength,  even  to  the  extent  of 
external  refigions  duties,  on  the  want  of  all  homage  of  the 
heart  to  God,  There  may  be  even  a  pleasure  in  the  public 
offices  of  rdi^n,  resulting  from  habit,  or  from  attendant 
circumstances,  which  is  lost  in  the  exercises  of  die  closet* 
Tet  we  are  not  to  abandon  the  performance  of  duty,  from  a 
sense  of  its  inefficacy  before  God.  The  preaching  of  John 
was  attendance  to  moral  duties,  but  he  also  pointed  to  that 
Saviour  who  alone  could  obtain  for  man  acceptance  with 
God*  From  the  very  constitution  of  our  nature,  we  are  en* 
dewed  with  certain  moral  feelings  and  principles,  which  God 
has  implanted,  in  mercy,  as  necessary  to  the  subsistence  and 
well  being  of  society,  by  the  due  exercise  of  which  we  enjoy 
much  gratification,  obtain  the  praise  of  the  cpmmunity,  and 
the  rewards  which  it  has  to  bestow.  But  might  not  all  these 
principles  exist  in  our  world,  had  God  deprived  us  of  the 
knowledge  of  Him  altogether,  and  thus  condemned  us  to 
hopeless  and  absolute  atheism?  And  is  the  revelation  of 
Himself  which  he  has  made,  to  make  no  difference  to  us? 
Are  our  affections,  and  our  powers  to  remain  consecrated 
entirely  to  the  objects  and  pursuits  of  this  world,  without 
being  raised  to  Him,  and  devoted  supremely  to  His  service? 
Are  we  not  worshippers  of  those  things  on  which  our  whole 
heart  is  fixed;  and  so  long  as  these  are  earthly  objects,  do 
we  not  stand  convicted,  to  our  own  consciences,  of  idolatry? 
Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  argument  of  this  discourse. 

The  fifth  sermon  is  entitled  ^  The  judgment  of  men,  com* 
pared  with  the  judgment  of  God,'  from  1  Cor.  i v*  3, 4.  The 
preacher  illustrates  thb  subject,  by  the  example  of  Job,  who 
confidently  appealed  to  the  judgment,  and  challenged  the  ap* 
plause  of  men,  3rot  professed  his  utter  unworthiness  in  the 
sight  of  God.    The  man  who  stands  fair  in  the  opinion 
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of  the  community,  is  prone  to  think  diat  he  h  blameless  be* 
fore  God,  and  blind  to  any  apprehensions  of  vileness  and 
guilt,  lives  on,  in  insidious  security,  neglecting  the  salvation 
of  the  New  Testament.  But  this  opinion  is  founded  on  die 
double  ignorance  of,  1st.  The  superior  claims  of  God;  and, 
3d*  His  clearer  and  more  elevated  sense  of  the  holiness  due 
from  man.  These  points  are  exemplified  in  a  connected 
train  of  argument,  which  concludes  with  a  view  of  the  gene* 
ral  judgment,  at  which  no  mortal,will  dare  to  give  testimony 
in  favour  of  the  doings  of  any  of  his  fellows.  This  excel- 
lent sermon  is,  we  think,  well  worthy  the  attentive  considera* 
tion  of  those  many  amiable  men,  who,  sensible  of  being  oc* 
casionally  actuated  by  selfish  motives,  yet  profess  that,  on 
reflection,  they  approve  and  practise  disinterestedness;  who 
cannot  admit  a  sense  of  their  unworthiness;  who  have  not 
found  leisure,  amidst  the  attention  to  their  social  duties,  to 
investigate  religion;  and  who  are  fearful  of  falling  into  the 
error  of  those  whom  they  think  ^  careful  of  the  appearances 
of  religion,  negligent  of  the  duties  of  morality.' 

In  the  sixth  sermon,  tiie  subject  of  which  is  the  necessity 
of  a  Mediator,  tiie  guilt  of  those  who  neglect  and  despise  an 
offered  Saviour,  is  forcibly  described.  And  surely,  tiie  pro- 
vision of  such  a  Saviour  by  God,  ought  to  outweigh  the  ar- 
guments of  those  who  live  as  if  they  had  no  need  of  apply- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  this  salvation.  Jesus  Christ  is  describ- 
ed as  the  agent  of  the  sanctification  of  those  who  believe  on 
him. 

The  subject  of  the  seventh  sermon  is  the  folly  of  men  es- 
titnating  their  characters  by  comparison  with  others,  rather 
than  with  the  divine  law.  A  powerful  argument  stated  against 
this,  is,  that  the  standard  is  formed  from  tiie  circle  of  those 
with  whom  we  associate,  and  is  thus  so  variable  as  to  be  ap- 
plied even  among  the  most  abandoned  classes  of  society. 

The  preacher  confirms  hb  argument  and  illustrations  of 
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th^  subject  of  the  depravi^  of  all  men  by  nature  in  the  sight 
of  God,  by  the  abundant  testimony  of  Scripture. 

Throughout  the  book  Dr.  Chalmers  kibours  to  exhibit, 
under  different  aspects,  the  truth  that  men  may  be  amiable 
in  society,  without  having  a  single  moral  sensibility  towards 
God. 

Dr.  Chalmers  has,  as  far  as  our  information  extends,  the 
meritof  originality,  in  illustrating  the  principle  of  love  to  God. 
This  affection  of  love,  he  maintains,  may  be  excited  by  the 
beauty  of  inanimate  objects,  which  produces,  perhaps,  iu 
faintest  exercise.  It  may  also  arise  from  a  view  of  moral  per- 
fections, and  this  he  entides  the  love  of  moral  esteem.  These 
qualities  may  be  exercised  towards  us,  and  thus  constitute 
die  love  of  kmdness,  which  produces,  on  our  part,  the  recip- 
rocal affection  of  the  love  of  gratitude.  This  last  principle 
ever  remains  in  the  minds  even  of  the  most  worthless  of  our 
race,  and  b  infallibly  excited  by  the  view  of  the  correlative 
manifestation  of  kindness.  It  is  this  which  God  has  chosen 
to  win  men  to  himself.  It  is  by  giving  them  a  view  of  his 
beseeching  kindness  in  the  offer  of  a  Saviour,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  causing  them  to  believe  it  (since  a  man  cannot  be 
said  to  know  what  he  does  not  believe)  that,  from  the 
constimtion  of  their  nature,  he  irresistibly  excites,  in  their 
minds,  the  love  of  gratitude  towards  Him,  which  manifests 
itself  in  a  life  of  obedience  to  his  commands.  Thus  faith, 
working  by  love,  is  the  foundation  of  a  sinner^s  conversion. 
The  character  of  God,  says  Dr.  C.  is  shrouded  from  the 
spiritual  eye,  as  is  a  lovely  landscape  from  our  natural  sight, 
by  darkness.  A  display  of  the  perfections  of  Deity,  except 
on  the  Christian  scheme,  is  as  when  the  fires  of  a  volcano 
burst  on  the  g^oom,  and  terrify,  but  cannot  charm  the  bthol- 
der.  It  is  Christianity  alone  which  can  pour  on  the  scene  the 
gladsome  light  of  day;  which  can  cheer  and  animate,  inform, 
console,  and  win  the  ignorant,  drooping,  alienated,  and  guil- 
ty mind  of  man.    The  love  of  moral  esteem  can  never  take 
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place,  in  the  nstuml  heart,  towards  God,  so  long  as  it  views 
that  justice  which  forms  a  part  of  His  character,  and  which 
is  set,  in  terrible  array,  against  all  who  are  oat  of  Christ. 
Even  could  this  sentiment  exist,  the  person  of  the  Deity  would 
not  be  endeared  until  we  had  obtained  a  due  sense  of  his 
kindness  towards  us;  and  the  sense  of  deliverance  must  be 
felt  before  we  can  be  animated  by  gratitude.  S* 

Art.  II. — American  Barda^  A  Satire.    Philadelphia,  1820. 

Th£  purposes  of  legitimate  satire  are  noble,  and  the  eflfects 
of  successful  satire  are  most  salutary;  when  directed  against 
vice, 

*•  *ti8%er  correctire  part 
To  calm  Ihe  wild  disorders  of  the  heart 
She  points  the  arduous  height  where  glory  lies, 
And  teaches  mad  Ambition  to  be  wise; 
In  the  dark  bosom  wakes  the  fair  desire, 
Draws  good  from  ill,  a  brighter  flame  from  fire; 
Strips  black  oppression  of  a  gay  disguise, 
And  bids  the  hag  in  native  horror  rise; 
Strikes  towering  pride  and  lawless  rapine  dead, 
And  plants  the  wreath  on  Virtue's  awful  head.' 

Pope. 

When  errors  of  manners  or  of  taste  are  the  subject  of  her 
casUgation,  her  influence,  though  less  important,  is  not  less 
signal.  But  ^  an  eagle's  talon  asks  an  eagle's  eye,' — it  was  not 
given  to  every  one  to  bend  the  bow  of  Ulysses,  nor  can 
every  rhymer  become,  at  will,  an  accomplished  satirist. 

The  poem  before  us  assumes  to  pass  judgment  upon  all 
American  bards--an  undertaking  that  requires  great  nicety 
of  discrimination,  and  great  cultivation  of  taste;  and  calls 
also  for  a  polished  versification,  pure  style,  and  brilliant  wit; 
without  all  of  which  requisites  either  unjust  censures  will  be 
uttered  and  injudicious  praise;  or  the  reader  w31  yawn  over 
a  tame  discussion  characterized  by  the  very  dulness  which 
it  is  intended  to  laugh  out  <tf  countenance. 
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The  poea  before  us  mom  originality  aad  sprightlinefts, 
and  deab  perhaps  too  largely  in  eulogium  to  be  property 
called  a  satire.  CUftoe,  Paine,  Dwight,  Allsop,  Shaw,  Pier- 
pcmt,  AUston,  Payne,  Farmer,  Neale,  are  all  treated  with 
tinmingled  praise,  indeed  the  poem  is  calkd  ^  notej  of  uncor* 
ropted  praise,'  in  the  invocation. 

There  is  however  a  liberal  and  gentlemanlike  tone  of  sen- 
timent pervading  the  whole  work,  and  a  few  good  touches. 
We  are  therefore  induced  to  accept  a  challenge  which  the 
author  throws  out,  and  shall  proceed  to  point  out  some  ex- 
ceptionable matters  to  be  corrected  in  the  next  editioru 

« If  one  wroDir  osafsre  or  ditbonett  thoofht. 
If  one  ezfresuoo  wiUi  injustice  frangl^ 
If  one  banb  word  has  sbed  its  Tenom  here, 
Show  me  the  line— I'll  blot  it  with  a  tear,'  kc 

These  are  among  his  concluding  lines,  and  while  we  acquit 
him  from  internal  evidence  of  any  ^  dishonest  thought,' 
^eing  the  indications  of  sincerity  abounding  through  his 
nine  hundred  and  seventy  lines,  we  cannot  but  observe  seve- 
ral instances  of  flagrant  injustice,  which  will  now  be  shown. 

We  pass  the  vehement  condemnation  of  Barlow,  as  an 
error  of  taste  that  may  plead  the  rule  *  de  gustibus,'  &c.  in  its 
favour.  Though  certainly  it  is  extraordinary  to  find  the  Co- 
lumbiad  described  as  *  in  sense  deficient,'  whatever  may  be 
said  of  the  poetry.  But  in  the  notice  of  Col.  Humphreys' 
poetical  efforts,  there  is  a  palpable  sacrifice  of  justice  for  the 
sake  of  a  bad  pun;  the  colonel,  it  is  well  known,  was  active 
in  the  introduction  of  merino  sheep,  this  gives  occasion  for 
our  satirist  to  say  of  him 

'Alas!  Ids  poor  poetic  cenotaph 

May  lire  in  theep^  bat  canoot  lire  in  calf. 

And  this  oracular  prediction  is  justified  in  a  note  by  the  as 
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seition  that  his  poetical  productions  possessed  *  litde  inte- 
rest and  no  merit.'  Now  the  satirist  was  not  perhaps  aware 
that  one  of  the  colonel's  principal  poems,  ^  Hasty  Pudding,' 
was  written  with  the  laudable  view  of  recommending,  ^  by  the 
charms  of  verse,'  that  simple  and  economical  article  of  diet 
commonly  called  mtuh^  to  the  favour  of  Connecticut  £uiners. 
And,  therefore,  was  not  intended  to  be  very  elegant;  but  be 
ought  not  to  have  forgotten  that  the  *  Widow  of  Malabar,' 
is  the  most  successful  tragedy  that  has  yet  been  written  in 
America. 
A  satirist  is  bound  to  remember  that 

^  Now  writers  fiod,  as  once  Achilles  fooiid, 

*  The  whole  is  mortal,  if  a  part 's  unsoond.* 

It  behoves  him,  therefore,  not  to  censure  dulness  if  his 
lines  be  dull,  not  to  raise  a  laugh  at  incongruity  if  his  own 
figures  be  incongruous,  nor  to  lay  himself  open  to  retorts  by 
the  commission  of  the  very  errors  he  reprobates. 

The  tribe  of  poets  threatened  with  a  satire,  cower  under 
the  expected  lash;  but  when  they  find  the  scourge  wielded 
by  a  hand  of  one  not  more  exempt  from  failings  than  them- 
selves, they  indignantly  exclaim 

*  Who 's  thi^  with  noDsense,  uoosense  would  refttrain? 
Who 's  this  (they  cry)  so  vainly  schools  the  vain? 
Who  damns  our  trash,  with  so  much  trash  replete? 

As,  three  ells  round  huge  Cheyne  rails  at  meat?'  Yomg. 

Trash  and  nonsense  are  harsh  words,  mucn  more  so  than 
we  are  disposed  to  apply  to  this  Satire^  but  probably  not  more 
harsh  than  the  whole  irritable  race  of  poets  will  use  in 
reply  to  strictures  so  open  themselves  to  criticism. 

These  remarks  yrere  particularly  suggested  by  the  notice 
taken  of  the  two  poems,  ^  Mississipplan  Scenery «'  and  the 
^  Serenade'    The  first  of  these  has  been  hardly  and  severely 
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deih  with  bodi  by  our  sadrist  and  the  more  awful  censorship 
of  the  North  American  Review.  It  was  a  very  harmless,  if 
unsuccessful,  endeavour  to  clothe  in  verse  a  descripuon  of 
the  western  wilderness;  and  if  it  was  calculated  to  give  to 
tmy  one  a  more  pleasing  or  more  accurate  notion  of  that 
region,  the  effort  was  not  only  innocent  but  laudable.  It 
was  announced  and  published  and  advertised  most  unambi- 
tiously,  its  pretensions  were  the  most  modest  and  unassum- 
ing; and  altogether  was  such  a  work  as  might  be  expected 
to  live  its  little  hour  exempt  from  the  cruel  disturbance  of 
criticism.  But  its  unhappy  fate  was  to  form  the  subject  of  an 
article  in  the  North  American  Review,  composed  in  a  style 
of  bitter  scorn  and  derision;  and  (what  was  the  most  extra- 
ordinary) the  ^in  most  severely  reprimanded  was  the  pom- 
pous and  arrogant  tide  of  ^  Mississippian  Scenery!'  Not 
content  witii  one  river  or  one  state,  it  was  said,  the  author 
grasps  the  whole  extent  of  country  from  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  to  the  Gulph  of  Mexico.  Now  it  is  not  a  litde  amus- 
ing to  see  this  charge  gravely  urged  against  the  poet  (whose 
preface  announced  his  work  to  be  only  a  description  of  what 
he  had  seen)  in  the  pages  of  a  Journal  that,  although  of  very 
limited  range  of  disquisition,  and  very  bounded  circulation, 
assumes  a  tide  the  most  ambitious  and  comprehensive  that 
could  be  devised,  and  calls  itself  The  ^  North  American' — a 
designation  as  much  more  ostentatious  than  that  of  the  poem, 
as  the  whole  continent,  including  California  and  Labrador, 
Mexico  and  the  United  States,  is  more  extensive  than  the 
regions  watered  by  the  Mississippi.  And  this  too  when  its 
great  protot]rpe,  the  ^  Edtnburgh*  is  satisfied  with  die  name  of  a 
single  town.  The  very  respectable  editors  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican, doubdess  overlooked  the  beam  in  their  own  eye,  while 
they  sought  so  eamestiy  to  remove  the  mote  from  another's. 
Our  satirist  is  not  less  unmerciful  upon  Mr.  Mead. 

^  What  other  moon-struck  bard  has  boldly  hurl'd 
His  rhyming  labours  at  the  dogging  world? 
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'Tib  ^^  Mississippiaii  SceBei7;"*-*Mi8ter  MeADi^- 
And  like  that  scenery,  very  tame  indeed.* 

To  which  is  appended  a  note  as  follows: 

<  **  Mississippian  Scenery,  a  Poem  by  Charles  Me»d."  Pbiladelpbiat 
1819.  12mo.  pp.  113.  There  are  a  few — a  very  few  polished  descriptions 
in  this  volaine  to  counterbalance  innumerable  errors  of  rhythm,  rhyme  and 
reason:  it  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  constant  repetition  of  similar  sen- 
timents, clothed  in  different  w<Hrds;  withal  so  tinhiterattiiif ,  that  it  rs- 
quiree  labour  to  surmount  their  perusal.  These  faalts  are  occasional^ 
miogkd  with  total  incomprehenaibility. 

**  The  weary  traveller  as  he  musing  f^oes, 
Breathing  emotiont  to  the  wind— thai  blowi.*^    P.  43. 
A  strange  freak  for  the  wind! 
A  description  of  the  *'  branding'*  of  cattle  desenres  to  be  recorded; 
«  Upon  these  plauns  great  Branderkoff  appears. 
Lifts  the  hot  brand,  andhauntt  th*  mietier'd  tfeen: 
All  in  his  reach  must  feel  exquisite  pain, 
And  on  their  sides  bis  initials  retauh^*  &c*  Sfc.     P.  34* 

Certainly  the  poem  is  not  destined  to  immortality,  nor 
could  the  praises  or  the  censures  of  the  satirist  retard  its 
progress  to  oblivion,  but 

*  Let  those  teach  others  who  themselves  excel. 
And  censure  freely  that  have  written  well.' 

Is  our  author  so  entirely  free  from  the  faults  objected 
against  Mn  Mead  as  to  entitle  him  to  sneer  and  laugh  or 
scold  at  occasional  offences  against  good  sense  and  good 
taste? 

A  xjtnd  that  blowa^  performs  a  strange  freak  as  he  observes; 
that  is  to  say,  parting  with  the  irony,  the  tautology  of  the 
line  is  ridiculous,  and  offensive  to  taste.  But  surely  it  is  an 
equally  *  strange  freak'  for  tars  to  venture  on  the  waoef  or 

*  '  The  tars  that  fought  and  conquered  on  <&e  loave,'  p.  37. 
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*  waste'  to  be  *  useless'*  or  for  *  azure'  to  be  '  blue.'t  All 
these  instances  of  tautology  are  on  a  par  with  Mr.  Mead's 

*  wind  that  blows,'  and  should  have  restrained  the  satirist 
from  such  vehemence  of  condemnation.  We  beg  leave,  how- 
ever, to  remind  both  these  bards,  for  their  consolation,  of 
Gray's  lines, 

'  ^'bere  China's  richest  art  had  dyed 
The  azure  flowers  Ihai  Uow,^ 

And  Dr.  Johnson's  remark,  that  the  last  line  showed  a  rhyme 
was  often  made  where  none  could  readily  ht  found. 

The  next  attack  is  upon  the  false  quantities  and  ignorance 
of  true  accent,  perceived  in  so  placing  exquisite  as  to  be  pro- 
nounced with  the  second  syllable  long,  and  *  initials^  so  as  to 
oblige  the  reader  to  accent  the  first  and  slur  the  second  syl- 
lable. These  are  faults  in  Mn  Mead's  versification,  doubt- 
less, but  what  right  has  a  critic  to  censure  them,  who  writes 
Niobe^  with  the  first  vowel  short  and  the  second  long,:}^  and 
Euterpe  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  instead  of  the  se- 
cond:$  and  dsggerel  as  a  trisyllable.  Particularly  as  in  a 
satirist  on  matters  of  taste,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
classics  is  fairly  to  be  expected,  and  no  man,  unless  his 
mind  is  imbued  with  classic  lore,  has  any  right  to  place  him«* 
self  in  the  judgment  seat  of  taste. 

The  accusation  of  *  total  incomprehensibility'  is  not  less 
indiscreetly  urged.  Examples  are  not  cited;  we  will  suppose, 
however,  they  might  have  been;  but  nothing  can  be  more 
impenetrably  hidden  than  the  meaning  oT  the  following  sen- 
tence of  our  fastidious  critic; 

*  »  Useltst  waste oi i>cx\  and  ink.'  p.  12. 

f  '  The  sparkling  eye  o(  black  or  azure  hhu.''  p.  30 

J  '  O  dread  dealroyer  of  Niobe's  sons.'  p.  5. 

{  *  Star-struck  Urania!  Eutei-pe  of  song,'  p,  6. 
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<  Few,  happjr  dw,  whoM  sovi  iibpiriiigcaiine 

Hai  proudly  centered  in  that  sacred  somoe. 

Whose  flowering  laurels  shade  the  idol'd  fane,* 

And  Fame,  and  Wit,  and  Worth,  and  Honour  reign,  p.  9. 

The  other  citations  from  ^  Mississtppian  Scenery'  we  pre- 
sume  are  intended  to  evidence  vulgarity  and  coarseneM  of 
taste,  though  the  charge  is  not  distinctly  made.  They  are 
very  far  from  refined,  but  perhaps  our  satirist  did  not  recol* 
lect  that  he  had  bemired  one  of  hi&  own  pages  with  the 
following  nauseous  comparison; 

*  Thou  hast  a  brain,  such  as  it  is,  indeed, 

On  what  else  should  thy  w&mu  of  fancy  feed; 

Yet  in  a  filbert,  I  have  often  known 

JttiggoU  surrive  when  all  the  kernel's  gone.'  p.  38. 

nor  that  he  had  degraded  the  figure  of  one  of  the  muses  by 
the  sailors'  common  epithet  of  vilification,  bloody.^ 

Certainly  if  he  had  retained  his  lucubrations  nine  years, 
as  he  advises  ^  Maxwell,  esquire j  to  do,  he  would,  on  reflec- 
tion, have  expunged  both  these  instances  of  bad  taste,  and  in 
expunging  them  would  have  found  himself  moved  to  forgive 
a  similar  fault  in  a  brother  bard. 

Towards  the  author  of  the  ^  Serenade'  he  commits  equal 
injustice.  In  the  first  place,  this  poem  was  never  published, 

'^  For  other  examples  of  equally  lucid  lines  see  the  foUuwiii^: 
*  When  one  description  serves  bat  to  presage 
A  fellow  feeling  on  its  brother  page?^— p.  61 . 

^  To  please  some  <*  laughter  lo?ing  nymph  of  glee" 
His  arm  might  stay  the  billows  of  the  sea, 
And  o'er  the  surface  of  iU  witery  tlave  - 
A  thousand  petticoats  in  triumph  wave.'  p.  36 

'  But  these  are  gone,  and  see  with  brazen  face 
Unequall'd  Impudence  usurp  their  place, 
'Whence  Wit  and  Learning  with  derision  shrink 
And  Folly  dabbles  black  with  stolen  ink.' . 
f  <  Bloody  Melpomene!  thou  tragic  queen!*  p.  6. 
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but  'distributed'  among  the  friends  of  the  author;  a  few 
dozen  copies  were  afterwards  printed,  but  no  pretensions 
were  ever  advanced  for  it  further  than  as  one  of  those  '  vert 
de  90ciete^  that  are  so  frequently  written  for  ladies'  albums 
and  circulate  only  in  private  coteries.  The  *  Serenade'  never 
was  sold  nor  advertised;  and  therefore  is  not  fairiy  amenable 
to  rigid  criticism.  But  suppose  the  hapless  poet  legally  ar- 
raigned, what  are  the  overt  acts  of  treason  alleged  against 
him?  The  lines  cited  are  silly  enough  to  be  sure;'!^  but  through 
one  whole  page  the  monstrous  nonsense  of  this  figure  is  di- 
lated upon.  *  If  Southey's  overwhelming  fancy  had  spread  a 
like  commotion  in  this  author's  head,  chronicled  miracles  of 
aiBcient  times  would  fall  eclipsed  before  his  wondrous 
rhymes.' .  For  he  who  makes  the  *  white  or  blushing  rose'  on 
'  lucid  snow  its  budding  bloom  disclose,  can  raise  an  Eden 
by  )u8  gpneat  command;  in  polar  snow  or  Abyssinian  sand,' 
&c.  Then  comes  the  incomprehensibility  above  referred  to 
that  *  his  arm,  (vukHcit  the  arm  of  the  culprit  poet)  might 
stay  the  billows  of  the  sea,  and  o'er  the  surface  of  its  (i.  e,  the 
sea^s)  watery  siave^  a  thousand  petticoats  in  triumph  wave.' 
It  is  hardly  credible  that  the  above  sentence  should  be  titer' 
atim  and  ^  punctuatim*  taken  from  the  page  next  following  the 
one  wherein  he  flouts  the  *  reason^  of  this  much-laughed-at 
author.    Our  satirist  had  not  in  his  memory  that 

'  Satire  recoils,  whenerer  cbarg^  too  hig^, 

Ronod  your  own  fame  the  fatal  splinters  fly,  kc^'^-^^nunf. 

To  talk  of  ^  white  and  blushing  roses  blooming  on  cheeks 
of  lucid  snow'  is  talking  arrant  nonsense;  but  what  shall  we 
say  of  *  guiding  the  measure  of  a  tidef'f    Nay,  a  *  Cyprian 

*  *  With  smiling  cheeks  ot  lucid  tnoto 
Where  white  and  biuthing  rtiui  blow.'* -^Serenade, 
f  *  The  sparkliDg  eye  of  black  or  azure  blue, 
The  cheek  of  lily's  or  of  rose's  hue, 
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tide'  to  make  it  more  clear,  and  it  is  an  ^  eye  of  azure  blue' 
to  wiiich  our  satirist  attributes  this  difficult  feat.  Indeed  he 
does  not  often  limit  himself,  any  more  than  the  Serenader^  to 
possibilities.  He  ^  sustains  features/*  makes  a  ^  wooden  Ijnre 
twang  forth  a  Jervsharp  strain,'  [p.  37]  he  places  empire  in 
a  sitting  posture. f  Gives  us  ^  distempered  clouds'  [p.  29]  ^  a 
bloody  word,'  a  tongue  that  tunes  a  tyre  [p.  16]  which  ope- 
ration has  hitherto  been  performed  by  hands; — proposes  to 
*  crush  2l  manid*  [p.  12]  and  manifestly  scorns  to  *  curb  in* 
his  fancy  with  the  ^  cramping  chains':^  of  taste.  In  short,  the 
proofs  of  haste  and  carelessness  are  innumerable,  even  gram- 
mar is  not  always  obeyed;  *'  to  rotten'$  is  quite  unauthorized^ 
and  we  cannot  suppose  he  intended  to  coin,  else  the  animad- 
versions on  Barlow  would  be  highly  unjust. 

In  commenting  on  Mr.  Paulding's  genius  he  adverts  to 
the  celebrated  reply  written  by  that  gentleman  to  the  Quar- 
terly Review.  But  forgets  that  Mr.  Southey  long  since  pub- 
licly disavowed  having  had  any  share  in  getting  up  that  in- 
famous tirade,  to  say  therefore  that  ^  apostate  Southey's  brain, 
prostrated  fell  and  strove  to  rise  in  vain,'  is  altogether  unjust, 
and  the  more  unfortunate  an  error,  because  that  great  poet 
and  accomplished  historian  is  known  to  entertain  and  express 
the  most  liberal  sentiments  towards  this  country  and  its  litera- 
ture. Nor  is  the  mistake  compensated  by  any  happy  display 

The  <  lucid  snow,'  or  orieot  blush  can  guide  '* 

^mjke  the  measure  of  his  Cjrprian  tide.'  p.  30. 

*  *  And  as  be  breathes  the  soul  inspiring  strain, 
The  hrilli3.Qt  featurei  of  his  therae  sustain.^  p.  60. 

f  *  When  Feeling's  empire  «<».'  p.  37. 

I  <  Paulding  awake!  let  not  the  dream  of  Terse 
Thj^  living  rays  of  wakened  Taste  disperse, 
CurVin  thy  Fancy  with  its  tramelling  reins, 
And  bind  thy  genius  in  its  cramping  chains.'  p.  34. 
(  <  And  send  no  rhyming  trash  to  roUen  here.' 
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of  wit  accompanying  it,  (as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Paulding's 
aevere  retort)  to  call  England  a  *  bloated  world'  is  not  very 
intelligible  or  elegant,  and  to  say  that  Mr*  Paulding's  ^  pen 
hurled  envenomed  shafts^  against  it,  forms  an  incongruous 
figure  and  a  very  equivocal  compliment,  venom  being  gene- 
rally understood  to  belong  only  to  odious  and  despicable 
animals. 

Having  censured  freely  where  censure  was  called  for,  we 
shall  point  out  a  few  of  the  best  lines,  that  our  readers  may 
part,  in  good  humour,  with  die  satirist.  The  following  is  a 
good  figure,  and  we  know  nothing  to  the  contrary  of  its  being 
originaL 

<  How  many  a  g^vellin^  wigfat 
Flickers  unbonoured  in  the  shades  of  night. 
Or  feebly  rising  from  bis  native  mire, 
With  burthened  pinions  flatters  to  expire; 
Like  those  bright  fish  with  silver  wings  that  leap, 
And  glittering  skim  the  surface  of  the  deep, 
'Till  self-exbausted,  tumbling  in  the  foam, 
Thejr  seek  in  darkest  depths  their  genial  home.'  p.  44. 

And  so  is  this, 

*  Yet  more  is  requisite  than  drawling  verse, 

Which  crams  the  sense  in  a  poetic  hearse, 

And  slowly  travels  on,  in  solemn  sloth, 

Where  dark  oblivion  yawns,  and  covers  both.'  p.  41. 

And  the  description  of  a  young  rhymster's  first  attempt  at 
publication  is  very  passable. 

<  Nine  times  the  midnight  lamp  has  shed  its  rays 
O'er  that  young  labourer  for  poetic  bays, 
Who  to  the  heights  of  Pindus  fain  would  climb, 
By  seekin'];'  words  that  jingle  into  rhyme; 
See  how  the  varying  passions  flush  his  face!— 
The  hasty  stamp! — the  petulant  grimace!— - 
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*  llityo9tli(bl  Inmiiis  are  pvzsled  to  ftffi>i4 
A  rbjFine  to  sound  with  pome  unlucky  word> 
Till  by  the  Rhyming  Dictionary's  aid, 

It  finds  a  feUoir  and  the  verse  is  made; 
"  For  so  the  rhyme  be  at  the  verses  end, 
ISo  matter  whither  all  the  rest  doee  tend."* 

'  Now,  with  a  trembling  step,  he  seeks  the  door, 
So  often  visited  in  vain  before, 
Whose  horiaontal  aperture  invites 
Commuoications  Aram  all  scnhbUng  wights; 
He  stops;  and  casts  his  ttmid  eyes  aiouDd; 
Approaches;— 4botBteps  on  the  pavement  sound* 
With  careless  air,  he  wanders  from  the  scene, 
'Till  no  intruding  passengers  are  seen. 
Again  returns: — fluttering  with  fears  and  hopes, 
He  slides  the  precious  scroll— and  down  it  drops! 
With  hurried  steps  that  would  outstrip  the  wind, 
And  castii^  many  afearful  glance  behind, 
He  hastens  home  to  seek  the  arms  of  sleep. 
And  dreams  of  quartos,  bound  in  calf  or  sheep. 

*  Gods!  how  his  anxious  bosom  throbs  and  beats 
To  see  the  newsman  creeping  through  tiie  streets! 
Thinks,  as  he  loiters  at  each  patron's  door, 
Whole  ages  passing  in  one  short  half-hour. 

Now,  from  his  tardy  hand  he  grasps  the  news, 
Andt  trembling  for  the  honour  of  his  muse, 
Uniblds  the  paper;— -with  what  eager  glance 
His  sparkling  eyes  embrace  the  vast  expanse! 
Now,  more  intent,  he  gazes  on  the  print, 
But  not  one  single  line  of  rhyme  is  in't! 
The  paper  falls;  he  cries,  with  many  a  tear, 
«<^My  God!  my  Ode  to  Cupid— is  not  here!" 
One  hope  remains:  he  claims  it  with  a  sigh, 
And  <*  Z  to-monow"  meets  his  dassled  eye!'  p.  60. 

•Buder. 
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Art.  llL^JUmoira  ofjohn^  Duie  $f  HhrWortrngh;  with 
kU  original  correipoDdence:  coDected  from  the  family  re- 
cords at  Blenheim,  smd  odier  authentic  sources.  Illas* 
•trated  with  Portraits,  Maps,  and  Military  Plans*  By  Wil- 
liam Coxe,  M.  A.  F.  R.  S.  F.  S.  A.  Archdeacon  of  Wilts* 
3  vols.  4to, 

[From  the  Eclectic  Review.] 
*  John  Churchill  entered  into  life  under  circumstances 
peculiarly  advantageous  to  the  development  of  his  splendid 
powers.  The  poverty  of  h]|^/amily  imposed  upon  him  the 
necessity  of  exertion,  while  the  services  and  suflFerings,  not 
only  of  his  father  but  of  his  grandfather,  in  the  royal  cause, 
entitled  him  to  the  patronage  of  the  court,  which  was  proba- 
bly, the  more  efficient  through  the  interest  of  his  sister  Ara- 
bella, who  submitted  to  become  die  mistress  of  James,  duke 
of  York.  At  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  he  obtsuned  an  ensigncy 
in  the  guards,  and  when  only  twenty-two,  commanded  a 
company  of  grenadiers.  In  this  capacity  he  served  under 
the  orders  of  Turenne,  and  from  that  consummate  officer 
acquired  the  element  of  his  future  mastery  in  the  art  of  war. 
Discreet  and  intrepid  in  his  military  conduct,  and  a  model 
of  manly  beauty  in  his  person,  he  became  a  favourite  both 
with  Turenne,  and  with  his  own  immediate  commander,  the 
duke  of  Monmouth.  After  acquiring  the  admiration  of  the 
French  general,  and  the  gratitude  of  Monmouth,  who  ascrib-^ 
ed  to  captain  Churchill's  intrepidity  the  preservation  of  his 
life,  in  1674,  when  only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Louis  XIV,  colonel  of  an  English  regiment  serv- 
ing with  the  French  army.  His  subsequent  courtship  and 
marriage  are  very  cursorily  described  by  his  present  biogra- 
pher* We  are  indeed  told  of  the  *  romantic  tenderness*  and 
of  the  *  keen  sensibility'  expressed  in  his  letters,  and  of  the 
traits  of  character  clearly  to  be  traced  in  the  episdes  of  the 
lady;  but  no  specimens  are  inserted,  though  we  should  have 
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supposed  that,  without  any  infringement  upon  the  most  ri- 
gid delicacy,  such  extracts  might  have  been  selected  as  should 
have  tended  to  exhibit  the  peculiar  feelings  and  views  of 
Marlborough,  in  this  interesting  pcMrdon  of  his  life.  We  sus- 
pect, however,  diat  this  correspondence  would  not  bear  the 
light;  that  the  epistles  of  the  gentleman  were  fond  and  fool- 
ish, and  the  rejoinders  of  the  lady  petulant  and  capricious. 
The  union  took  plac^e  in  1678.  At  this  time,  colonel  Church- 
ill was  in  the  most  intimate  confidence  of  the  duke  of  York, 
and  employed  by  him  in  negotiations  of  the  utmost  secrecy 
and  delicacy.  On  one  occasion,  when  despatched  by  James 
to  London  for  the  purpose  of  urging  decided  measures  on 
the  part  of  Charles,  it  is  affirmed  that 

'  Arriving  at  court,  colonel  Churchill  found  the  king  too  much 
alarmed  to  embrace  the  violent  counsels  of  his  brother;  yet 
the  dexterous  negociator  acquired  a  new  title  to  the  confi- 
dence of  his  patron,  by  the  extreme  address  with  which  he 
executed  his  commission,  and  the  impression  which  his  re- 
presentations made  on  the  mind  of  the  king.' 

'  It  is  certainly  possible  that  Churchill  proved  himself  a 
**  dexterous"  agent,  but  it  does  not  appear,  either  in  the  il- 
lustrations or  in  the  result,  that  he  acquitted  himself  with  the 
"  extreme  address"  ascribed  to  him  by  Mr,  Coxe.  He  failed 
in  every  point;  nor  would  it  seem,  by  the  termination  of  the 
business,  that  he  produced  the  slightest  **  impression"  on  the 
mind  of  the  king.  This  sort  of  presumptive  eulog}',  which 
affirms  without  proving  or  supporting,  is  highly  objectionable; 
and  we  regret  we  have  to  say  that  there  is  too  much  of  this 
kind  of  writing  throughout  the  work.  During  a  considera- 
ble period,  colonel  Churchill  was  the  close  confident  of  James 
I.  When  the  Gloucester  yacht  was  wrecked  in  Yarmouth 
roads,  and  "  so  many  persons  of  consideration  perished,"  the 
duke  himself  invited  his  favourite  to  enter  the  boat  which 
preserved  the  few  who  escaped;  and  when  James  was  re- 
called to  court  by  his  brother,  he  procured  for  Churchill  a 
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Scotch  barony,  and  the  command  of  ^^  the  royal  re^ment  of 
horse  guards."  At  the  same  time,  the  foundations  of  his 
future  fortune  were  more  deeply  laid  by  the  appointment  of 
lady  Churchill  to  an  honourable  post  near  the  person  of  the 
princess  Anne.  On  the  accession  of  James,  fresh  marks  of 
his  favour  were  conferred  upon  Churchill,  and  he  was  des« 
patched  to  Paris  with  the  official  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Charles;  on  which  occasion,  he  is  said  by  Burnet,  to  have 
expressed  to  lord  Galway  his  determination  to  abandon  the 
king,  if  any  attempt  should  be  made  to  change  the  *'*'  religion 
and  constitution"  of  Enagland.  In  1685,  he  was  made  an 
English  peer.  According  to  Mr.  Coxe,  he  was  the  pirinci- 
pal  cause  of  the  defeat  of  Monmouth  in  the  preceding  year. 
Soon  after  this,  he  commenced  a  correspondence  with  the 
prince  of  Orange,  and  when  the  measure  of  James's  folly  and 
wickedness  had  reached  its  consummation,  took  that  decided 
step  which  his  present  biographer  ascribes  to  ^*  a  sense  of  pa* 
triotism  and  religion,"  but  the  motives  of  which,  we  confess, 
appear  to  us  extremely  doubtful.  We  are  disposed  partly  to 
agree  with  Hume,  that  such  ^^  conduct  was  a  signal  sacrifice, 
to  public  virtue,  of  every  duty  in  private  life,  and  required, 
ever  after,  the  most  upright,  dbinterested,  and  public  spirit- 
ed behaviour,  to  render  it  justifiable."  We  do  not  under- 
stand the  ^^  motives  of  delicacy"  which  induced  him  to  absent 
himself  from  the  Upper  House,  when  the  question  concern- 
ing the  vacancy  of  the  throne  was  debated:  it  might  seem 
that  after  having  appeared  in  arms  against  James,  the  rest 
could  be  very  little  objectionable  on  the  score  of  indelicacy, 
^  On  the  accession  of  William,  Marlborough  was  employ- 
ed under  the  prince  of  Waldeck,  in  the  Netherlands,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  courage  and  conduct,  in  the  im- 
portant affair  of  Walcourt.  After  his  return  to  England,  in 
the  same  year,  he  was  successfully  engaged  in  the  reduction 
of  Cork  and  of  Kinsale.  In  the  commencement  of  1691,  we 
&nd  a  curious  instance  of  his  ^^  dexterous"  versatility,  for  he 

▼OL.  II.  c  c 
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18  accused,  on  very  good  and  sufficient  evidence,  of  negotiat* 
ing  with  his  old  master,  making  large  professions  of  repen- 
tance, and  holding  out  vague  promises  of  effectual  service* 
Still,  however,  he  stood  high  in  the  opinion  of  William,  and 
was  designated  by  the  marquis  of  Caermarthen,  as  the 
*'  general  of  favour." 

* "  In  May,  1691,  he  accompanied  the  king  to  the  conti- 
nent, and  was  employed  in  accelerating  the  military  prepara- 
tions, and  assembling  the  troops  for  the  ensuing  campaign. 
On  this  occasion  he  experienced  that  jealous  opposition  from 
the  states  general  and. their  officers,  which  afterwards  defeat- 
ed his  more  important  undertakings.  Among  other  sugges- 
tions he  strongly  recommended  measures  for  the  security  of 
Mons,  the  barrier  of  Flanders;  but  his  advice  was  rejected, 
and  the  place  was  lost.  During  diis  campaign  his  merit  at- 
tracted particular  notice,  and  induced  discerning  judges  to 
prognosticate  his  future  celebrity.  Among  others,  the  prince 
of  Vaudemont,  being  asked  by  the  king  to  give  his  opinion 
on  the  characters  of  the  English  generals,  replied,  ^  Kirk  has 
fire,  Laneir  thought,  Mackay  skill,  and  Colchester  bravery; 
but  there  is  something  inexpressible  in  the  earl  of  Marlbo- 
rough. All  their  virtues  seem  to  be  united  in  his  single  per- 
son. I  have  lost,'  he  emphatically  added  ^  my  wonted  skill 
in  physiognomy,  if  any  subject  of  your  majesty  can  ever  at- 
tain such  a  height  of  military  glory,  as  that  to  which  this 
combination  of  sublime  perfections  must  raise  him.'  William 
acknowledged  the  propriety  of  the  observation  by  replying, 
with  a  smile,  *  Cousin,  you  have  done  your  part  in  answer- 
ing my  question;  and  I  believe  the  earl  of  Marlborough  will 
do  his  to  verify  your  prediction.'  "  '  Vol.  I.  p.  44i. 

*  The  numerous  intrigues  connected  with  the  variances  be- 
tween queen  Mary  and  the  princes  Anne,  Marlborough's 
digrace  and  committal  to  the  Tower,  his  subsequent  corres- 
pondence with  the  exiled  family,  together  with  his  restora- 
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tion  to  the  (Mtcnsiblc  favour  of  William,  and  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  office  of  governor  to  the  son  of  the  princess  Anne, 
are  distinctly,  though  briefly  narrated  in  the  present  work. 
In  1698,  Marlborough  gave  his  eldest  daughter  to  the  only 
son  of  his  friend  lord  Godolphin;  and  in  January  1699 — 1  TOO, 
he  united  his  lovely  and  accomplished  daughter  Anne,  to 
lord  Spencer,  the  only  son  of  the  celebrated  earl  of  Sunder- 
land. This  latter  marriage  was  afterwards  productive  of 
considerable  uneasiness  to  the  parents  of  lady  Anne,  for 
Spencer,  instead  of  yielding  himself  implicitly,  as  they  ex- 
pected, to  their  political  direction,  proved  to  be  steady  in  his 
rejection  of  all  control. 

*  *^  Lord  Spencer  in  person  was  highly  favoured  by  nature, 
and  no  less  liberally  gifted  with  intellectual  endowments, 
which  he  had  improved  by  assiduous  study.  He  was  re- 
nuurkable  for  a  sedateness  above  his  years;  but  in  him  a  bold 
and  impetuous  spirit  was  concealed  under  a  cold  and  reserv- 
ed exterior-  Imbued  with  that  ardent  love  of  liberty,  which 
the  youthful  mind  generally  draws  from  the  writers  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  educated  amidst  the  effervescence  which  pro- 
duced the  revolution,  he  was  a  zealous  champion  of  the  whig 
doctrines,  in  their  most  enlarged  sense.  Associating  with 
the  remnant  of  republicans  who  had  sux*vived  the  common- 
wealth, he  caught  their  spirit*  He  was  an  animated  speak- 
er; and  in  the  warmth  of  debate,  disdained  to  spare  the  pre- 
judices or  failings  even  of  those  with  whom  he  was  most  in- 
timately connected.  His  politijcal  idol  was  lord  Somers, 
though  he  wanted  both  the  prudence  and  temper  gf  so  dis- 
tinguished a  leader.''     VoL  I.  p.  74>. 

^  In  iroo,  the  king  tried  the  experiment  of  dismissing  the 
whigs,  and  committing  the  conduct  of  government  to  the 
management  of  the  tory  party.  Of  the  new  parliament  elect- 
ed in  this  year,  Robert  Harley  was  chosen  speaker,  and  in 
this  instance,  as  well  as  on  future  occasions,  his  political  ad- 
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▼ancement  was  **  zealously  promoted*'  by  Mariborough,  who 
could  not  anticipate  that  in  this  subde  and  tergiversating  in- 
triguer,  he  was  patronising  a  future  rival,  who  should  retali- 
ate upon  him  the  injuries  of  the  deserted  James.  Previous- 
ly, however,  to  the  king's  death,  the  roytd  favour  was  re- 
stored to  the  whigs,  and  in  his  later  arrangements  for  the 
administration  of  government,  William  was  guided  by  the 
counsels  of  Somers.  The  last  advice  given  by  the  king  to  his 
successor,  is  affirmed  to  have  been,  that  she  should  employ 
^  Marlborough  as  the  most  proper  person  in  her  dominions, 
to  lead  her  armies,  and  direct  her  counsels,'' 

*'  The  accession  of  the  new  sovereign  was  the  auspicious 
opening  of  the  golden  period  of  Afarlborough's  life.  His 
countess  and  himself  had  remained  attached  to  the  princess 
through  all  the  changes  of  her  fortunes;  and  although  it  is 
sufficiently  clear  that  their  devotedness  to  her  interest  was . 
little  more  than  a  shrewd  political  calculation,  it  was  repaid 
by  the  weak  and  warm  hearted  Anne,  with  all  the  fervour 
and  sincerity  of  pure  and  strong  affection.  She  considered 
them  as  martyrs  to  her  cause,  and  gave  herself  up  to  their 
direction.  The  ministerial  appointments  were  made  in  great 
measure  under  the  influence  of  Marlborough,  who,  though 
not  a  very  warm  partisan,  leaned  to  the  tory  side.  But  his 
great  object  was,  no  doubt,  the  advancement  of  his  own  for- 
tune and  power,  by  obuining  the  direction  of  the  war  against 
France;  and  he  succeeded  in  those  preliminary  arrangements 
which  ultimately  led  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose. 
In  the  mean  time,  minor  acquisitions  were  not  neglected;  the 
garter,  the  captainship-general,  and  the  direction  of  the  ord- 
nance department,  for  himself,  sundry  profitable  offices  for  his 
countess,  and  a  variety  of  good  things  for  his  family  and  im- 
mediate connexions,  ¥rere  among  the  earliest  distributions  of 
the  new  fountain  of  wealth  and  honours.  We  fully  coincide, 
however,  with  Mr.  Coxe,  in  his  opinion,  lihat  the  influence  of 
the  countess  of  Marlborough  has  been  much  overrated.  Her 
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vik  and  imperious  temper  seems  to  have  disgusted  the  queen^ 
at  the  very  commencement  of  her  reign,  and  the  fdlowing 
remarks  appear  to  us,  in  all  respects,  jiist. 

^^  Swift  observes,  that  the  alienation  of  the  queen  from 
the  dutchess  of  Marlborough  commenced  at  her  accession. 
This  opinion,  which  is  correct,  he  evidently  formed  from  the 
information  of  Mrs.  Masham  and  Mr.  Haiiey. 

* "  The  duchess  herself,  in  her  conduct,  has  so  far  over- 
rated her  influence,  as  to  assume  the  merit  of  having  pro* 
cured  the  nomination  of  the  principal  whig  ministers,  after 
the  queen's  accession,  and  her  assertions  have  been  implicit- 
ly adopted  by  those  writers  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
secret  history  of  the  times.  The  feet  is,  that  on  points  of 
minor  consideration,  the  recommendation  of  the  favourite 
was  often  attended  with  effect,  but  in  the  great  arrangements 
of  state  she  had  no  real  interest.  She  fek  and  even  resented 
this  mortification,  though  in  vain;  and  she  has  made  it  a  sub- 
ject of  complaint  in  one  of  her  manuscript  narratives.  A  tory 
administration  was  formed  in  spite  of  her  remonstrances;  and 
from  iMs  cause  as  well  as  from  this  period  of  time,  we  trace 
a  series  of  incessant  bickerings  with  the  queen.  The  dis- 
crimination invariably  made  by  Anne  between  the  two  par- 
ties, who  were  contending  for  power,  furnished  an  inexhaus- 
tible source  of  controversy;  and  this  discordance  of  sentiment, 
though  trifling  in  its  origin,  increased  in  vehemence  on  every 
subsequent  change,  till  it  ended  in  open  and  irreconcilable 
emnity."    pp.  116,  117,  Note. 

'  Anne,  from  the  timidity  of  her  character,  was  averse  from 
the  hazards  of  war;  but  it  was  made  clear  to  her,  that  the 
honour  and  interest  of  England  were  concerned  in  maintain- 
ing her  continental  alliances,  and  in  resisting  the  undisguised 
encroachments  of  the  French  king.  Louis  had,  indeed,  at 
this  time,  contrived  to  place  himself  in  a  most  formidable  at- 
titude.    His  armies  menaced,  from  commanding  positions. 
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Germany,  Hdland,  and  Italy;  his  grandson  occupied  the 
Spanish  throne;  and  the  intrigues  of  the  Pretender  gave  the 
means   of  harassing  and  enfeebling  the  exertions  of  Great 
Britain.     After  various  negotiati(»is,  and  the  removal  of 
many  difficulUes,  Marlborough  was  appcunted  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  allied  armies  on  the  lower  Rhine.     Mr.  C.  de- 
scribes him  as  suffering  before  his  departure  the  "  keenest  an- 
guish" at  his  separation  from  his  wife,  and  tells  us,  with  all 
possible  gravity,  that  •*  no  lover  ever  quitted  an  adored  mis- 
tress  with  more  poignant  sorrow,  than  he  felt  on  Uking  leave 
of  his  countess!"    He  did,  however,  take  leave  of  her;  and 
early  in  July,  1702,  assumed  the  command  of  the  troops. 
The  first  transactions  in  which  he  was  engaged,  afforded  a 
presage  of  the  vexations  and  entanglements  which  were  to 
embarrass  and  impede  his  future  operations.     The  difficulty 
of  collecting  the  various  contingents,  the  necessity  of  adjusts 
ing  so  many  conflicting  claims,  and  of  soothing  so  many  cap- 
tious tempers,  but  above  all,  tiie  constant  and  teazing  inter- 
ference of  a  set  of  incubij  in  the  shape  of  Dutch  generals,  and 
Dutch  deputies,  make  it  matter  of  real  astonishment,  not  only 
that  he  accomplished  so  much,  but  that  he  was  able  to  suc- 
ceed in  any  enterprise  whatever.     In  three  instances  during 
die  campaign,  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  force  the  enemy  to 
battle  under  circumstances  that,  humanly  spedcing^  would  have 
ensured  their  defeat;  but  the  timidity  of  the  deputies,  and 
the  tardy  movements  of  the  Dutch  officers,  withheld  him,  and 
the  campaign  terminated  with  the  capture  of  a  few  fortresses, 
the  possession  of  which  was  of  advantage  for  his  future 
movements. 

*  ^'  In  closing  our  narrative  of  military  transactions,  we 
cannot  neglect  to  render  justice  to  the  candour  and  liberality 
of  Athlone.  The  veteran  general,  instead  of  indulging  that 
jealousy,  which  too  often  rankles  in  less  noble  minds,  seised 
an  early  opportunity  to  acknowledge  his  own  errors,  and  ap- 
plaud the  merits  of  his  illustrious  colleague.     *  The  success 
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of  this  campugn/  he  said,  *•  is  scdely  due  to  this  incomparable 
chief,  since  I  confess  that  I,  serving  as  second  in  command, 
opposed  in  all  circumstances  his  opinion  and  proposals.'  No 
panegyric  can  equal  this  candid  avowal.  It  is  alike  honour- 
able to  the  general  by  whom  it  was  made,  and  to  him  whom 
no  obstructions  could  divert  from  the  accomplishment  of 
hw  beneficial  designs."    VoL  I.  p.  14f. 

*  The  queen  availed  herself  of  the  satisfaction  universally 
expressed  at  ^  conduct  of  the  campaign,  to  confer  a  duke- 
dom on  the  successful  commander:  and  it  is  amusing  to  ob- 
serve the  various  ways  taken  by  both  Marlborough  and  his 
wife,  to  obtain  the  addition  of  substantial  wealth  to  the  un- 
profitable title.  A  specimen  of  the  insatiable  avarice  of  the 
dutchess  and  of  her  husband,  is  afforded  by  the  fact,  that 
Anne  having  setded  5000/.  a  year  on  Marlborough,  out  of  a 
disposable  fund,  wished  to  add  to  it  a  pension  of  2000/.  from 
the  privy  purse;  this  was  firmly  declined;  but  on  the  disgrace 
of  the  dutchess,  it  was  claimed  and  received,  together  with 
the  whole  of  the  arrears  from  the  time  when  it  was  oflFered 
and  rejected.  During  his  stay  in  England,  we  find  Marlbo- 
rough giving  his  warm  sanction  to  tiie  detestable  bill  for  pre- 
venting occasional  conformity,  intended  to  weaken  the  influ- 
ence of  the  whigs,  by  depriving  them  of  the  support  of  the 
dissenters,  who  then,  as  now,  threw  their  interest  into  the 
scale  of  that  party  which  advocated  the  most  liberal  princi- 
ples. This  tyrannical  measure  was,  of  course,  aflBrmed  by 
its  favourers,  to  be  perfectly  compatible  with  civil  and  reli- 
gious freedom,  and  the  act  was  prefaced  with  the  usual  quan- 
tum of  hypocritical  profession. 

* "  In  the  preamble  persecution  was  disclaimed,  and  the 
principles  of  toleration  warmly  asserted;  but  the  provisions 
of  the  act  were  not  the  less  severe,  and  indeed  were  calculated 
to  exclude  all,  except  zealous  churchmen,  from  every  office 
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of  trust  or  honour.  Even  the  privilege  of  freedom  in  €<«•- 
porations  was  taken  away.  As  if  to  increase  the  hardship 
of  exclusion,  no  time  was  limited  for  giving  informaticm 
against  offenders,  no  rule  laid  down  to  define  the  nature  of 
the  offence,  and  the  penalties  were  80  9evere  as  in  many  cases 
to  threaten  utter  ruin."  Vol.  I,  p.  158. 

^  The  attempt  failed;  it  passed  the  commons,  but  encoun- 
tered the  most  vigorous  opposition  in  the  house  of  lords. 
But  all  the  schemes  of  ambition  were  for  a  season  suspended 
in  the  mind  of  Marlborough,  by  the  loss  of  his  only  son,  a 
promising  youth  of  seventeen,  who  died  on  the  20th  Febru- 
ary, 1703.  This  was  a  most  severe  stroke:  it  wounded  him 
not  only  in  his  affection,  but  in  his  ambition,  since  it  depri- 
ved him  of  the  hope  that  a  regular  succession  might  perpe- 
tuate in  his  family  his  name  and  honours.  Long  after  this  hea- 
vy affliction,  we  find  him  reverting  to  it.  The  following  letter 
to  the  dutchess,  dated  August  2, 1703,  we  cite  as  a  specimen 
of  his  domestic  correspondence. 

^/*  I  have  received  yours  of  the  23d,  which  has  ^ven  me« 
as  you  may  easily  believe,  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  I  beg  you 
will  be  so  kind  and  just  to  me,  as  to  believe  the  truth  of  my 
heart,  that  my  greatest  concern  is  for  that  of  your  own  dear 
health.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me  when  I  thought  diat 
we  should  be  blessed  with  more  children;  but  as  all  my  hap- 
piness centers  in  living  quietly  with  you,  I  do  conjure  you, 
by  all  the  kindness  I  have  for  you,  which  is  as  much  as  ever 
man  had  for  woman,  that  you  will  take  the  best  advice  you 
can  for  your  health,  and  then  follow  exactly  what  shall  be 
prescribed  for  you,  and  I  do  hope  you  will  be  so  good  as  to 
let  me  have  an  exact  account  of  it,  and  what  the  physicians' 
opinions  are.  li  I  were  with  you  I  would  endeavour  to  per- 
-suade  you  to  think  as  little  as  is  possible  of  worldly  business, . 
and  to  be  very  regular  in  your  diet,  which  I  should  hope 
would  set  you  right  in  a  very  little  time,  for  you  havenatur- 
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aBy  a  very  good  coB«titutiofi.  You  and  I  have  great  reason 
to  Uess  God  for  all  we  have,  so  that  we  must  not  repine  at 
his  taking  our  pooc  child  from  us,  but  Mess  and  praise  hin 
for  what  his  goodness  leaves  us;  and  I  do  beseech  him  with  all 
my  heart  and  soul  that  he  would  comfort  and  strengthen  both 
you  and  me^  not  only  to  bear  this,  but  any  other  correction 
that  he  shall  think  fit  to  lay  on  us.  The  use  I  think  we  should 
make  of  this  his  correction  is,  that  our  chiefest  time  should 
be  spent  in  reconciling  oiurselves  to  him,  and  haviag  in  oiu* 
minds  always  that  we  may  not  have  long  to  live  in  this  world. 
I  tio  not  mean  by  this,  that  we  should  live  retired  from  the 
world;  for  I  am  persuaded  that  by  living  in  the  world,  one 
may  do  much  more  good  than  by  being  out  of  it,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  live  so  as  that  one  should  cheerfully  die  when 
it  shall  be  his  pleasure  to  call  for  us,  I  am  very  sensible  of 
my  own  frsulties;  but  if  I  can  be  ever  so  happy  as  to  be  al- 
ways with  you,  and  that  you  comfort  and  assist  me  in  these 
my  thoughts,  I  am  then  persuaded  I  should  be  as  happy  and 
contented  as  it  is  possible  to  be  in  this  world;  for  I  know  we 
should  both  agree  next  to  our  duty  to  God,  to  do  what  we 
ought  for  the  queen's  service."  *  Vol  I.  pp.  170, 17\. 

^  The  campaign  of  1703  was  opened  by  the  French,  under 
naany  advantages.  They  still  occupied  their  commanding 
posts  in  Germany  and  Italy;  and.though  they  had  been  foil- 
ed^ and  driven  back,  by  Marlborough,  on  the  Meuse,  yet 
they  had  sustained  no  defeat;  their  army  was  unbroken,  and 
their  resources  were  entire.  Had  the  British  general's  hands 
been  unfettered,  he  would,  in  all  probability,  have  soon  com- 
pelled the  French  army  to  retreat;  but  the  selfish,  captious, 
and  perverse  conduct  of  the  Dutch  generals,  again  compell- 
ed him  to  waste  the  campaign  in  sieges.  In  the  mean  time, 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  carrying  on  a  different  kind  of 
warfare  in  England.  The  ministry  were  divided;  the  more 
decided  tories,  with  Rochester  and  Nottingham  at  theiir  head, 
were  averse  from  the  grand  schemes  of  continental  exertion, 

VOL.  II.  D  d 
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which  were  promoted  by  Marlborough  and  GodolpUn.  Ro* 
Chester  was  dismissed,  and  the  duchess,  who  was  a  clanor* 
ous  whig,  was  persevering  in  her  efforts  to  persude  her  hut- 
band  to  connect  himself  with  the  party  which  she  preferred. 
Harassed  and  exhausted  by  all  these  intrigues  and  differences, 
Godolphin  and  the  duke,  either  in  earnest  or  in  menace,  be« 
gan  to  hint  an  intention  of  retiring.  The  following  letter 
from  the  queen,  is  in  answer  to  a  threat  of  thb  kind.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  apprize  some  of  our  readers  that  in  Anne's 
private  correspondence  with  the  duchess,  she  was  accustom* 
ed  to  adopt  the  name  of  Morley,  while  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Free- 
man denote  the  duke  md  his  wife,  and  Mr.  Montgomery 
stands  for  Godolphin. 

^  ^  The  thoughts  that  both  my  dear  Mrs.  Freeman  and 
Mr.  Freeman  seem  to  have  of  retiring,  give  me  no  smal 
uneasiness,  and  therefore  I  must  say  something  on  that  sub* 
ject.  It  is  no  wonder  at  all  diat  peo]4e  in  your  posts  should 
be  weary  of  the  world,  who  are  so  continuaHy  troubkd  widi 
all  the  hurry  and  impertinencies  of  it;  but  give  me  leave  to 
say  you  should  a  little  consider  your  fiiithful  friends  and  poor 
country,  which  roust  be  ruined  if  ever  you  put  your  melan- 
choly thoughts  in  execution.  As  for  your  poor  unfoctunate 
faidifril  Morley,  she  could  not  bear  it;  for  if  ever  you  should 
forsake  roe,  I  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  worid^ 
but  make  another  abdiction;  for  what  is  a  crown  when  the 
support  of  it  is  gone.  I  never  will  forsake  your  dear  self, 
Mr.  Freeman,  nor  Mr.  Montgomery,  but  always  be  your 
constant  and  faithful  friend,  and  we  four  must  never  part  till 
deadi  mows  us  down  with  his  impartial  hand.'' 

Vol.  I.  p.  209. 

*  The  campaign  closed  under  the  most  gloomy  prospects, 
and  it  appeared  probable,  that  anodier  year  would  enable  the 
French  monarch  to  break  up  the  confederacy,  by  compelling 
the  emperor  to  sign  a  treaty  of  submission  under  the  very 
walls  of  Vienna.    The  Hungarian  insurrection  was  gaining 
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gnyund;  the  Bavarians  were  in  full  strength  on  the  Dttiube; 
ViUars  had  secured  the  defiles  of  the  Black  Forest;  and  the 
house  of  Austria  seemed  on  the  very  verge  of  the  lowest 
humiliation.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the 
En^^h  general  planned  and  executed  that  admirable  scheme 
which  changed  the  fortunes  of  the  war,  gave  Austria  a 
breathing  time,  and  commenced  that  series  of  triumphs,  which 
made  the  name  of  MaWrouk  as  great  a  terror  to  France,  as 
that  of  Richard  had  been  to  the  Saracens.  In  April,  1704, 
he  quitted  England  for  this  brilliant  service,  and  soon  after 
his  departure,  Nottingham  was  compelled  to  resign  his  oftce 
IB  the  administration;  a  step  which  though  it  was  immedi- 
ately conducive  to  the  success  of  the  great  plans  of  Marlbo* 
rough,  yet  ultimately  led  to  his  fflUl,  since  it  introduced  into 
the  more  important  offices  of  government,  Harley  and  St. 
John. 

* "  Many  of  the  zealous  whigs  were  highly  offended  at 
these  appointments,  which  they  regarded  as  a  slight  to  their 
party:  and  their  complaints  were  imparted  to  Mariborough 
by  his  son  in  law,  lord  Sunderland.  But  he  had  still  more 
vehement  expostulations  to  encounter  from  his  duchess.  She 
depicted  die  attachment  and  zeal  professed  by  Harley,  ab 
mere  artifices  to  clothe  his  consummate  subtlety;  and  her 
keen  sagacity  equally  discovered  the  insatiable  ambition  and 
party  zei^  which  in  St.  John  was  cloaked  with  the  appear- 
ance oi  unaffected  candour,  and  careless  vivacity*  She  con- 
jured her  husband  to  moderate  his  confidence  towards  two 
statesmen  whom  she  regarded  as  doubtful  friends,  if  not  dan- 
gerous enemies.  Marlborough,  however,  neglected  these 
warnings,  from  the  honourable  motive  of  regarding  merit 
and  abilities  in  the  choice  of  his  confidents,  and  from  a  native 
magnanimity  of  character,  which  was  as  unsuspicious  as  it 
was  itself  above  suspicion.  He  thus  unconsciously  prepared 
the  way  for  his  subsequent  mortification  and  final  disgrace." 

Vol.  I.  p*  233. 
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'  Marlborough  had  now  commenced  an  undertaking  of  the 
utmost  difficulty;  he  had  to  disengage  himself  and  his  army 
fi:x>m  the  Dutch,  and  at  the  same  time  to  conceal  his  real  in- 
tentions, under  the  pretence  of  some  less  hazardous  scheme. 
At  length  he  succeeded  in  every  point,  and  commenced  his 
march  ostensibly  for  the  Moselle,  but  in  reality  for  Bavaria. 
At  Mondelsheim  he  met  prince  Eugene,  and  they  were  after- 
wards joined  by  the  Margrave  Louis  of  Baden.  With  the 
first  he  contracted  a  close  intimacy,  which  was  never  after- 
wards broken,  nor  even  impaired;  but  the  last  seemed  to  be 
the  legitimate  representative  of  the  Dutch  generals,  able  but 
dilatory,  jealous,  and  punctilious.  The  Margrave  often  occa- 
sioned the  greatest  uneasiness  to  Mariborough,  and  prevented 
the  completion  of  the  best  arranged  enterprises.  In  order  to 
cover  bis  dominions  from  the  intended  atuck,  the  elector  of 
Bavaria  had  taken  up  two  formidable  positions,  one  of  which 
it  was  necessary  to  force,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Danube.  On  the  2d  of  July,  after  a  long  and  fati- 
guing march,  Marlborough  came  in  front  of  the  Schellenberg, 
a  fortified  height  above  the  town  and  fortress  of  Donawert, 
defended  by  a  strong  body  of  Bavarian  troops.  The  fortifi- 
cations were  as  yet  imperfect,  and  since  every  hour's  delay 
tended  to  multiply  the  resources  of  the  enemy,  the  British 
general  made  hb  dispositions  immediately,  and  after  a  san- 
guinary conflict,  forced  the  lines.  The  subsequent  possession 
of  Donawert  gave  him  the  command  of  the  Danube,  and  he 
lost  no  time  in  advancing  into  the  territories  of  the  elector. 
We  are  sorry  to  add,  tiiat  he  tarnished  his  fame  by  licensing 
his  troops  to  lay  waste  the  country,  a  measure  of  which  the 
barbarity  is  in  no  degree  extenuated  by  the  examples  of  other 
commanders,  who  have  sanctioned  similar  excesses.  At 
length,  the  French  marshal  TaDard  joined  the  troops  of  die 
elector,  with  a  strong  force,  and  prince  Eugene,  who  had 
been  manoeuvring  against  him  witii  an  inferior  army,  opened 
his  communication  with  Marlborough.    The  first  step  of 
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these  great  generals  was,  to  relieve  themselves  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  mmianageable  Margrave,  whom  they  perstiaded 
to  undertake  die  siege  of  Ingoklstadt.  After  various  move- 
ments, the  GaBo-Bavarian  army  took  up  a  strong  position  in 
advance  of  Hochstett,  and  behind  a  swampy  rivulet  called 
the  Nebel.  The  ground  was  fitvourable,  and  the  advantages 
on  the  side  of  the  French  were  considerable.  The  streamlet 
in  their  front  was  impassable,  excepting  in  particular  points, 
which  were  of  course  protected;  their  extreme  right  rested 
on  the  Danube,  and  was  covered  by  the  fortified  and  strcmg- 
ly  garrisoned  village  of  Blenheim;  the  village  of  Oberglauh 
was  occupied  as  a  support  to  the  centre,  and  the  village  of 
Lutzingen  served  as  a  print  <P  appm  to  the  left*  The  hostile 
armies  were  respectively  56,CXX>  and  52,000  men,  the  higher 
number  belonging  to  die  army  of  Tallard  and  the  elector.  In 
the  position  of  the  Frendi  and  Bavarians  there  were,  how- 
ever, certain  weak  points,  which  such  men  as  Marlborough 
and  Eugene  were  not  likely  to  overlook  That  acute  but 
8elf«sufficient  critic  Feuquieres^  enumerates  exactly  a  dozen 
cardinal  errors  on  the  {Mut  of  his  countrjrmen,  some  of  which, 
we  confess,  a|qpear  to  us  rather  captiously  selected.  The 
great  error  seems  to  have  consisted  in  the  arrangement,  by 
which  the  centre  was  weakened  for  the  purpose  of  filling  the 
village  of  Blenheim  with  troops,  part  of  whom  might  certain- 
ly have  been  more  advantageously  employed  elsewhere.  Af- 
ter all,  we  suspect  that  the  positicm  though  admirably  chosen, 
jn  itself  considered,  was  yet  somewhat  too  extensive  for  the 
number  of  men  by  whom  it  was  occupied.  The  attack  of 
the  French  rig^t  and  centre  was  consigned  to  Marlborough, 
who  began  the  action  by  an  attempt  to  carry  the  village  of 
Blenheim,  which  was  completely  unsuccessful,  and  after  an 
immmse  loss,  the.  troops  were  compelled  to  shelter  them- 
sdves  behind  the  crest  of  a  rising  ground.  In  the  meantime 
the  British  centre,  after  sustaining  several  charges  of  caval- 
ry, maintained  itself  on  the  right  bank  of  the  NebeL    In  the 
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variotti  mancuvres  whidi  effected  aad  followed  this  •uccest^ 
the  English  genend  appears  to  us  to  have  conducted  hioMdf 
with  consummate  skill,  self-posaenton,  and  intrepidity.  He 
presented  himself  at  every  di£Bcult  point,  and  in  particular, 
when  the  conflict  had  assumed  the  most  disastrous  aspect  in 
die  vicini^  of  Oberglauh,  through  the  cowardice  or  insub- 
ordination of  the  imperial  cavalry,  the  duke  in  person  took  the 
command  of  the  troops  in  that  quarter,  and  by  a  series  of 
decisive  movements,  established  his  brigades  on  the  contest- 
ed  ground.  Marlborough  then  formed  his  divisions  for  the 
final  atuck,  and  after  a  fierce  and  doubtful  strug^e,  bore 
down  the  opposing  lines.  During  these  transactions,  £ugene 
with  the  right  wing,  had  been  vainly  striving  by  a  succes- 
si<m  of  desperate  charges,  to  drive  back  the  left  wmg  of  die 
French  army,  commanded  by  the  elector  of  Bavaria.  After 
having  with  die  utmost  difficulty,  succeeded  in  turning  the 
left  flank  of  the  Bavarians,  and  in  occupying  a  position,  which 
diough  somewhat  in  advance,  was  yet  extremely  hazardous^ 
he  had  been  compelled  to  wait  the  result  of  the  batde  on  his 
left.  Witnessing  the  success  of  Marlborough,  he  advanced 
on  the  elector,  who,  with  Marsin,  commenced  an  orderly  re- 
treat; but  the  French  right  was  completely  broken,  numbers 
were  drowned  in  the  Danube,  and  the  whole  divbion  which 
had  been  posted  in  Blenheim,  was  constrained  to  surrender. 
Marshal  Tallard  was  among  the  prisoners. 

*  The  victory  of  Blenheim  broke  down  at  once  the  supre- 
macy of  France,  quelled  the  terror  which  her  arms  had  so 
long  inspired,  and  gave  a  new  character  to  the  war.  The 
French  generals  now  lost  their  presumptuous  confidence  of 
success,  and  shunned,  with  pertinacious  timidity,  every  ha- 
zard of  committing  themselves  in  batde  widi  Marlborough 
upon  equal  terms.  And  yet,  when  we  examine  dieir  various 
details  of  the  transactions  of  this  war,  it  may,  it  is  true,  be 
collected  from  them,  that  such  an  officer  had  the  command 
of  the  British  troops;  but  that  he  ever  succeeded  in  defeats- 
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ingdM  armies  <^  FraBce,  is  carefally  concesM  or  evaded. 
Feuquieres  does  indeed  speak  of  Martt>oroogh,  as  haviag 
brought  a  body  of  auxiliary  troops  to  die  aid  of  Evgcne;  but 
the  latter  is  m^itioBed  by  him  as  die  principal  commanded 
^  The  right  wing  of  prince  Eugene,'*  is  a  phrase  which  im* 
plies  that  the  whole  of  the  army  was  under  his  commmd* 
The  fsict,  on  the  contrary,  is,  that  Eugene  commanded  only 
the  right  wing,  whose  share  in  the  batde  omsisted  chieflr  in 
a  series  of  fierce,  and  unsuccessful  attacks,  without  the  op^ 
portimity  for  the  exercise  of  much  skill  and  science;  wheveas 
IB  die  centre  and  on  the  lef^  bodi  of  which  were  under  the 
du*ection  of  Marlborough,  not  only  there  was  much  severe 
fighting,  but  a  number  d  diflicult  and  complicated  move- 
ments and  manoeuvres  were  necessary  to  turn  the  fortime  of 
d&e  day. 

^  But  Feuquieres  is  constrained  to  do  justice  to  the  genius 
of  Marlborough,  though  he  carefully  avoids  naming  him,  for 
he  is  compelled  to  admit  that  the  formation  of  the  troops  on 
the  left,  was,  although  bizarre^  yet  judtdeusement  pen&e^ 
Now,  this  is  the  highest  praise  of  a  commander,  diat  in  adap* 
tation  oi  circumstances,  he  can  depart  from  a  servile  adhe- 
rence to  rule  and  routine,  and  invent  fbi'  hinasdf  new  modes 
and  £u:ilide8  of  acdon.  Nor  does  he  ded  fairly  wiA  Tal- 
krd,  who  certainly  fought  bravely  and  stubbornly,  and  as 
certaiidy  availed  himself  of  some  of  diose  opportunities  and 
advantages  which  his  critic  intimates  that  he  neglected* 

*  The  military  results  of  this  important  action,  led  to  the 
passage  of  the  Rhine,  the  surrender  of  Landau,  and  the  pos- 
session of  strong  winter-quarters  on  the  Moselle.  After  a 
diplomatic  journey  to  Berlin,  and  a  politic  visit  to  Hanover^ 
Mariborough  returned  by  the  Hague  to  England,  where, 
though  he  met  with  the  usual  proportion  of  aimogrance  bom. 
his  politkal  opponents,  he  was  indeaMiifiM  by  amfJ^  honours 
and  recompoiaes,  among  which  were  the  manor  of  Wood- 
stotk^  and  die  palace  of  Blenheim* 
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*  The  respective  characters  of  the  celebrated  ^^  Junta"  of 
the  five  whig  leaders,  the  lords  Somers,  Wharton,  Halifax, 
Orford,  and  Sunderland,  are  on  the  whole  faithfully  portray- 
ed, and  accurately  discriminated  by  our  author.  At  all  times 
their  talents  and  activity  had  given  them  great  influence,  but 
at  the  present  period,  they  began  to  act  a  more  conspicuous 
and  effective  part*  Disgusted  by  the  violence  and  mere  party 
spirit  of  the  mass  of  the  tones,  Marlborough  and  Godolphin 
were  led  to  conciliate  the  ^i^higs  by  more  decided  steps.  The 
situation  of  the  duke,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  cabals,  was  not 
a  little  embarrassing.  His  own  political  views  were,  in  gene- 
ral,  of  a  moderate  and  intermediate  kind,  with  a  bifis,  how^ 
ever,  towards  the  tories,  as,  on  the  whole,  the  fittest  instru- 
ments for  his  system  of  adminbtration;  but,  chiefly,  because 
the  inclinations  of  the  queen  were  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
avowed  principles  of  that  party.    Godolphin,  whose  habits 
of  thinking  were  very  much  in  unison  with  those  of  M arl- 
b(»t>ugh,  was  of  a  weaker  and  niore  fluctuating  cast  of  mind, 
and  must  have  frequently  g^ven  great,  annoyance  to  his  fir- 
mer colleague,  by  his  timidity  and  his  hesitatson.     But  the 
duchess  seems  to  have  been  her  husband's  arch*tormentor: 
her  whig  principles  were  little  siuted  to  his  practicid  politics, 
and  still  less  to  the  tory  prejudices  of  the  queen.    The  let- 
ters of  the  duke  to  thb  intriguing  and  vexatious  termagant, 
show  the  perpetual  state  of  resdessness  in  whid)  he  was  kept 
by  her  temper;  they  are  marked  by  a  pervading  tone  of  de- 
precation; and  his  unwearied  assurances  of  his  anxious  incli- 
nation to  desist  from  the  harassing  duties  of  his  profession, 
and,  apart  from  war  and  politics,  to  enjoy  domestic  life  in 
her  society,  indicate  unequivocal  symptoms  of  a  real  disposi- 
tion to  remain  at  a  tranquillizing  distance  from  her  reproach- 
es and  complaints. 

^  ^^  It  has  been  genendly  asserted  that  Marlborough  evin- 
ced the  same  weakness  as  Belisarius,  in  submitting  to  the 
government  of  his  wife*    It  cannot  indeed  be  denied  that  in 
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domestic  life  he  indulged  her  caprices;  and  that  conferring 
offices  of  naore  emolument  than  trust,  he  occasionally  listened 
to  her  recommendation.  But  the  whole  series  of  his  corres- 
pondence shows  that  she  possessed  no  influence  in  political 
affairs  of  importance,  and  was  suffered  to  take  no  share  in 
^ose  arrangements  which  give  character  to  the  administra- 
tion of  government.  The  whigs,  whose  interest  she  particu- 
larly claims  the  merit  of  promoting,  were  little  indebted  to 
her  importunities,  and  owed  their  introduction  to  power  to 
the  fears  of  the  treasurer,  to  their  strength  in  parliament^  and 
above  aU  to  the  conviction  of  Marlborough,  that  the  war 
could  not  be  vigorously  prosecuted  without  their  support." 

Vol.  I.  p.  377. 

^  The  campaign  of  1705,  was  commenced  by  Mariborough 
on  the  MoseUe,  but  the  gross  misconduct  of  the  Margrave 
of  Baden,  and  the  prudent  tactics  of  Villars,  prevented  the 
accomi^isluBent  of  his  designs;  and  the  movements  of  Vil- 
leroy  on  the  Meuse,  induced  him  to  abandon  all  his  previous 
planSf  and  to  march  to  the  assistance  of  the  Dutch.  His  ar* 
rivul  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs;  the  French  marshal  was 
compelled  to  fidl  back,  and  to  shelter  himself  behind  his  strong 
lines  on  the  litde  Gheet  river.  Experience  has  since  shown, 
diat  excepting  under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  this  kind 
of  bulwark  is  at  best  uncertain,  and  that  an  enterprising  and 
alulful  enemy  will  always  find  a  method  of  breaking  through 
it.  In  fact,  the  attempt  to  fortify  a  whole  country  is  palpa* 
bly  absurds  There  will  necessarily  occur  some  weak  part, 
some  vantage  ground  to  an  enemy;  the  assailant  can  always 
find  means  to  make  the  movements  of  defence  more  harass- 
ing tlum  the  demonstrations  of  attack,  and  it  will  be  always 
extremdy  difficult  for  the  defensive  commander  to  distin- 
guish between  deceptive  and  genuine  manoeuvres.  Such  was 
tile  case  in  the  present  instance.  By  a  well-devised  and 
boldly  executed  feint,  Marlborough  attracted  the  attention  of 
Villeroy  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria  to  a  particular  point,  and 
VOL.  II.  B  e 
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by  a  series  of  rapid  and  skilfully  combined  marches,  forced 
his  passage  in  a  diflPerent  quarter  with  very  slight  loss.     But 
all  his  subsequent  measures  for  compelling  the  enemy  to  a 
battle  on  terms  advantageous  to  himself,  were  completely 
thwarted  by  the  Dutch  generals,  and  especially  by  Slangen- 
berg.    On  one  occasion,  in  particular,  where  Marlborough 
had  made  every  disposition  for  an  attack  in  full  confidence 
of  success,  this  petulant,  and  vile  tempered  Dutchman  con- 
ducted himself  with  the  grossest  outrage  and  insubordination, 
and,  by  his  influence  with  the  deputies  and  generals,  com- 
pelled the  duke  to  abandon  his  intention,  exclaiming,  in  grief 
and  mortification,  ^^  I  am  at  this  moment  ten  yeara  older  than 
I  was  four  days  ago."     So  glaring  and  insolent  an  interfer- 
ence with  the  well-digested  schemes  of  a  commander  in  chief^ 
was  not  to  be  tolerated,  if  any  expectation  were  indulged  of 
vigorous  measures   and  ultimate  success;  and  accordingly, 
though  the  duke  conducted  himself  with  exemplary  modera- 
tion, the  general  indignation  produced  the  salutary  eflect  of 
exonerating  him  from  blame,  and  removing  Slangenberg  from 
the  army.     But  the  mischief  was  done,  and  the  campaign 
terminated  without  any  further  signal  success.  Marlborough's 
time  and  talents  were,  however,  fully  occupied  in  a  variety 
of  intricate  negotiations,  which  induced  him  to  visit  Vienna, 
Berlin,  Hanover,  and  the  Hague,  previously  to  his  return  to 
England.     During  these  transactions,  the  different  parties  at 
home,  were  annoying  each  odier  by  all  possible  means,  and 
the  duke  was,  as  usual,  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  asper- 
sion by  the  advocates  of  the  tory  side,  who  were  unable  to 
forgive  his  coalition  with  the  whigs.     A  curious  anecdote  is 
told  of  Harley,  in  this  part  of  the  work.     Godolphin  and  his 
great  coadjutor  had  taken  much  pains  to  eSiect  a  union  of  the 
moderate  tories,  of  whom  Harley  and  St.  John  were  the  os- 
tensible leaders,  with  the  whig  party,  and  in  furtherance  of 
this  desirable  purpose, 
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*  ^  A  dhmer  was  ammged  by  the  two  ministers,  at  the 
Iiouse  of  Harley.  The  company  consisted,  on  one  side,  of 
Harky  and  St.  John,  and  on  the  other  of  Halifax,  Sunder* 
land,  and  Boyle,  together  with  Godolphin  and  Marlborough* 
Somers  was  also  invited,  but  going  to  his  country  house,  sent 
an  excuse  in  terms  which  proved  that  he  concurred  in  senti- 
ment with  those  who  were  present.  The  entertainment  pas- 
sed with  great  spirit,  and  apparent  cordiality,  though  the 
whigs  could  not  refrain  from  indicating  the  suspicions  which 
Aey  still  fostered  of  Barley's  subtle  and  trimming  character. 
The  anecdote  will  be  best  related  in  the  words  of  lord  Cow- 
per,  who  was  himself  one  of  the  actors.  ^  On  the  departure 
of  lord  Godolphin,  Harley  took  a  glass,  and  drank  to  love 
and  friendship,  and  everlasting  union,  and  wished  he  had 
more  Tokay  to  drinlc  it  in;  we  had  drank  two  botties  good, 
but  thick.  I  replied,  his  white  Lisbon  was  best  to  drink  it  in, 
being  very  clear.  I  suppose  he  apprehended  it  (as  I  observ- 
ed most  of  the  con^>aiiy  did)  to  relate  to  that  humour  of  his, 
wUch  was  never  to  deal  clearly  or  openly;  but  always  with 
reserve,  if  not  dissimulation,  or  rather  simulation;  and  to 
love  tricks  when  not  necessary,  but  from  an  inward  satisfac- 
tion in  applauding  his  own  cunning.'  "    Vol.  I.  pp.  522,  3. 

^  Hie  exertions  of  Marlborough  were  acknowledged  by  the 
emperor  Joseph,  in  the  strongest  terms;  and  in  1705,  he  was 
created  a  prince  of  the  empire,  with  the  additional  grant  of 
tiie  territory  of  Mindelheim,  yielding  an  annual  revenue  of 
nearly  2000/.  This  territorial  acquisition  did  not,  however, 
remain  long  in  his  possession.  It  had  originally  belonged  to 
Bavaria,  and  W2»  restored  at  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

*  Notwithstanding  the  brilliant  successes  of  Marlborough, 
he  had  been  so  completely  coimteracted  by  the  jealousy,  or 
p^haps,  in  some  instances,  tiie  treachery  of  his  coadjutors, 
as  to  be  prevented  from  following  up  and  completing  them, 
by  a  transfer  of  the  seat  of  war  to  the  country  of  the  enemy. 
But  his  military  character  began  now  to  stand  so  high,  and 
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the  true  interests  of  the  grand  alliance  to  be  so  much  more 
ckarlj  understood,  that  he  obtained  a  greater  degree  of  con- 
fidence from  the  diBFerent  powers,  and  a  more  implicit  defer** 
enoe  from  the  officers  of  all  nations  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded. Still,  however,  he  was  pressed  upon  by  many  and 
formidable  difficulties*  The  emperor  urged  him  to  resume 
the  command  on  the  Moselle:  but  it  was  his  own  wish  to  join 
Eugene  in  Italy,  where  the  activity  of  Veodome  had  so  shat^ 
tered  the  forces  of  the  imperialists,  as  to  reduce  them  to  a 
sjTStem  cautiously  defensive. 

'  This  plan  was  defeated  by  various  circumstances;  but  the 
idarm  occasioned  by  the  success  of  ViUars  against  the  prince 
of  Baden  on  the  Upper  Rhine »  extorted  from  the  Dutch  an 
assurance  that  the  plans  of  the  general  should  no  longer  be 
thwarted  by  the  cabals  of  nominally  inferior  authoridea. 
Still,  Maxiborough  entered  upon  the  service  of  the  campaign 
with  (in  his  own  phrase)  ^^  a  heavy  heart.^'  Expecting  that 
the  French  commanders  ¥rouId  limit  themselves  to  defensive 
manoeuvres,  he  anticipated  no  such  results  as  would  give  a 
favourable  and  decided  change  to  the  general  aspect  of  die 
war*  His  acdve  and  well-conceived  measures  were,  how- 
ever, successful  in  compelling  his  antagonists  to  alter  their 
plans.  Trusting  to  a  secret  intelligence  with  an  inhabitant 
of  Namur,  he  determined,  by  possessing  himself  of  that  im» 
portant  fortress,  to  turn  the  right  flank  of  the  French  lines, 
and  with  this  view  he  advanced  on  Tirlemont,  with  a  force 
somewhat  inferior  in  amount  to  that  of  the  enemy.  Namur 
was  a  possession  of  too  much  value  to  be  lost  without  an  ef» 
fort  to  preserve  it.  Villeroy  accordingly  put  his  army  in 
motion  without  delay,  and  having  established  himself  in  the 
strong  position  of  Mont  St.  Andre,  awaited  the  attack  of  the 
allies.  The  celebrated  action  of  Ramillies  which  followed, 
seems  to  have  been  most  admirably  fought,  on  the  part  of 
Marlborough.  His  first  movement,  which,  by  alarming  Vil<^ 
leroy  for  his  left,  led  him  to  ungarfmh  his  ceatre  ud  right. 
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comtnbdted  CMenrially  to  the  «ucc«8fr  of  the  day*  Every  tub* 
sequent  error  of  die  enemy  waa  marked  and  turned  to  ac* 
count  by  the  vigilance  of  die  £ngli$h  general,  and  after  some 
hard  fighting  and  skilful  mancBuvring,  he  succeeded  in  rout-^ 
iBg  the  right  wing  of  the  French,  and  in  establishing  hia 
troops  on  the  heights  of  Ottomond,  the  key  to  their  position* 
An  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  to  accomplish  their 
retreat  in  good  order,  was  rendered  ineffectual  by  a  series  of 
vigorous  charges,  and  the  French  army  was  driven,  in  rapid 
flight,  behind  the  canal  of  Brussels.  It  was  impossible,  as 
it  seems  to  ns,  for  the  duties  of  a  commanding  officer  to  have 
been  more,  consummately  discharged  than  they  were  by 
Mariborough  on  this  occasion^  His  person  was,  at  one  Ume, 
in  the  greatest  danger,  and  it  was  by  his  own  specific  exertions, 
SEiost  aUy  seconded  by  the  gallant  Dutch  veteran  Overkirk, 
that  the  decisive  movements  of  the  battle  were  effiscted.  But 
a  higher  praise  than  this,  the  praise  of  careful  humanity,  be- 
longs to  die  British  general;  and  we  are  haq;>py  to  advert  to  it 
in  this  place,  because  he  has  been  accused,  on  most  respect- 
able authority,  of  gross  fulure  in  this  respect.  In  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge's life  of  Colonel  Gardiner,  in  reference  to  this  very 
batde  it  is  affirmed  to  have  been  die  duke's  ^^  constant  me- 
thod" to  pursue  his  advantages,  **  without  ever  regarding  the 
wounded."  In  one  of  his  own  letters  on  a  subsequent  oc- 
casion, we  find  Marlborough  declaring  it^^  most  scandalous" 
to  leave  behind  "  cannon  and  wounded  men;"  and  in  the 
present  instance  Mr.  Coze  affirms  that 

*  •*  The  humanity  displayed  by  die  victorious  general  to- 
wards his  prisoners,  deserves  to  be  recorded  for  the  applause 
of  an  impartial  posterity.  The  sick  and  wounded  were  lodg- 
ed in  hospitals,  and  treated  with  the  same  care  and  attention 
as  the  troops  of  the  allies.  The  prisoners  were  conveyed 
into  Holland  with  die  sympathy  due  to  their  misfortune;  and 
supjdaed  with  all  the  comforts  which  their  situation  requir- 
ed. To  die  beneficent  example  which  Marlborough  display- 
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ed  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  we  are  indebted  for  die  re 
fined  tenderness  which  has  taken  place  in  the  intercourse  of  • 
hostile  armies.  This  virtue  extorted  the  admiration  even  of 
the  enemy;  and  a  French  writer  pays  a  just  eulogium  to  our 
great  commander,  for  a  quality  which  could  not  be  siud  to 
distinguish  the  chiefs  of  his  own  and  preceding  ages.  *'  Marl- 
borough always  showed  the  utmost  attention  to  his  prisoners, 
and  set  the  example  of  that  humanity  which  has  since  sooth- 
ed the  horrors  and  calamities  of  war.' ''  VoL  II.  p.  29. 

^  The  surrender  of  the  chief  towns  in  Brabant,  was  the  im- 
mediate consequence  of  this  splendid  victory.     After  having 
taken  Ostend,  Menin,  and  other  strong  places,  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  Marlborough  to  close  the  campaign  with  the  siege 
of  Mons,  but  the  timidity  of  the  Dutch  prevented  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  design.     If  this  great  officer  had  been 
permitted  to  form  his  own  plans,  it  is  probable  that  the  con- 
sequences of  the  battle  of  Ramillies  would  have  been  far 
more  important;  but,  teazed  on  the  one  hand  by  the  short- 
sightedness of  Godolphin,  who  pressed  for  the  siege  of  Dun- 
kirk, and  on  the  other,  by  the  selfishness'  of  the  states  gene- 
ral, who  wished  to  strengthen  their  frontier,  he  wasted  in 
sieges,  the  season  which,  had  he  been  left  to  his  own  discre- 
tion, he  would  most  probably  have  employed  in  more  effec- 
tive enterprises.     It  the  mean  time  Marlborough  was  annoy- 
ed by  appeals  from  every  quarter.     The  soul  and  centre  of 
every  negotiation,  he  was  addressed  on  all  occasions  of  dif- 
ficulty.   The  emperor  of  Germany  and  the  king  of  Prussia 
were  on  unpleasant  terms,  and  Marlborough  was  the  suc- 
cessful mediator;  Ragotzki  and  the  Hungarian  insurgents 
entreated  his  good  offices;  Eugene,  from  Italy,  applied  most 
urgendy  to  him  for  money  arid  for  troops;  the  duke  of  Savoy 
pressed  him  for  assistance;  the  discontents  and  variances  of 
the  British  generals  in  Spain,  were  referred  to  him;  and  above 
all,  he  was  incessantly  assailed  by  Godolphin  and  the  duch- : 
ess,  the  former  of  whom  derived  firmness  and  decision  from 
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hh  counsels,  wlule  the  latter  wearied  him  with  her  complaints 
against  the  queen,  the  tones,  and  himself.  But  we  pass  over, 
for  the  present,  the  political  intrigues  carried  on  in  England, 
that  we  may  follow  Marlborou^  without  interruption 
dirough  the  whole  of  his  military  careen 

^  At  this  period,  the  anxious  attention  of  Europe  was  ex- 
cited by  the  appearance  of  that  eccentric  monarch,  Charies 
XII.  of  Sweden,  on  a  scene  of  action  near  enough  to  make  it 
of  the  utmost  consequence  to  ascertain  his  ultimate  views* 
After  having  dissolved  with  unexampled  intrepidity  and 
ability,  the  triple  alliance  formed  for  the  detestable  purpose 
of  oppressing  his  kingdom  during  die  nonage  of  its  sover- 
eign, he  had  now  led  his  army  into  Saxony,  where,  not  satis- 
fied with  compelling  the  elector  Augustus  to  comply  with 
the  most  mortifying  terms,  he  seemed  disposed  to  interfere 
in  the  dispute  between  the  emperor  and  the  French.  The 
court  of  Versailles  employed  bribery,  intrigue,  negotiation, 
in  order  to  procure  his  assistance,  and  endeavoured  by  every 
possible  artifice,  to  inflame  his  resentment  against  the  empe- 
ror, on  account  of  certain  injuries  and  insults  which  the 
Swedish  monarch  threatened  to  avenge.  Marlborough,  whose 
intelligence  seems  to  have  been  at  once  extensive  and  minute, 
actually  obtained  a  copy  of  die  secret  instructions  given  to 
^e  French  agent  at  the  court  of  Charles.  Under  these  cir- 
ciunstances,  he  determined  on  paying  a  visit  to  the  camp  of 
Alt  Ranstadt,  and  after  having  made  some  necessary  ar- 
rangements at  the  Hague,  and  a  stay  of  a  few  hours  at  Han- 
over, he  reached  the  place  of  his  destination,  on  the  S4th 
April,  1707.  "  The  Swede,*^  highly  gratified  by  this  conces- 
sion, received  his  visitant  witii  the  utmost  graciousness,  and 
appeared  to  be  perfecdy  captivated  by  his  polished  manners, 
and  insinuating  address.  The  outiines  of  this  negotiation 
are  found  in  all  the  histories  of  the  time,  and  its  deuils, 
though  highly  interesting,  are  too  minute  for  insertion  here. 
Mr.  Coxe  has  given  a  very  animated  and  autiientic  narra- 
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tive  of  die  facts,  with  a  judicious  selection  from  the  origiual 
correspondence,  which  he  closes  with  a  very  curious  paper, 
containing  the  account,  transmitted  to  Louis  XIV.  by  Besen- 
val,  the  French  agent,  under  a  feigned  name  and  character, 
of  the  negotiations  between  Charles  and  Marlborough.  It 
must,  however,  be  remarked,  that  though  the  skill  and  ad- 
dress of  the  En^sh  negotiator  were  beyond  all  praise,  much 
of  his  success  must  be  ascribed  to  Charles's  obstinate  deter- 
mination to  inflict  a  signal  vengeance  on  the  Tsar  of  Mus- 
covy; a  settled  purpose  to  which  he  made  all  other  plans  and 
enterprises  whatsoever  give  way. 

^  The  campaign  of  1707,  was  every  where  disastrous  to  the 
.  allies.  The  fatal  batde  of  Almanza  wrecked  their  army  in 
Spain;  the  expedition  to  Toulon  biled  under  Eugene  and  the 
duke  of  Savoy;  Villars  obtained  advantages  on  the  Upper 
Rhine;  and  Marlborough  was  prevented  by  the  Dutch,  firom 
undertaking  any  dfectual  enterprise  against  Vendome.  Stall, 
in  the  exhausted  state  of  the  French  monarchy,  the  mere  v 
protraction  of  die  war  was  deeply  felt,  and  this^circumstance, 
together  with  the  elevation  of  spirit  produced  by  their  swc* 
cesses,  was  sufficient  to  induce  tlie  generals  and  the  govern* 
ment  of  France,  to  concur  in  determining  to  hazard  a  bi^ 
tie  as  socm  as  the  proper  season  for  action  should  return. 
They  commenced  the  campaign  with  a  well  concerted  move- 
ment, which  gave  diem  possession  by  surprise  of  Bruges  and 
Gnent,  and  enabled  them  to  invest  Oudenard.  But  Marl- 
borough, who  had  been  joined  by  Eugene,  immediately  en- 
tered upon  a  series  of  bold  offensive  movements,  and  antici- 
pated the  enemy  in  the  very  camp  which  they  intended  to 
occupy  in  order  to  cover  the  siege.  The  batde  of  Oudenard, 
which  followed  this  manceuvre,  appears  to  have  been  most 
ably  fought  under  the  direction  of  Marlborough.  Its  success 
wa3  greatly  due  to  the  intrepidity  and  ability  of  the  aged 
Overkirk.  Vendome,  though  thwarted  by  the  waywardness 
of  Oie  duke  of  Burgundy,  discharged  the  duties  of  a  gallant 
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soldier  and  able  officer,  and  when  all  was  lost,  made  a  noble 
effort  to  effect  the  retreat  in  order;  but  his  courage  and  skill 
were  ill  seconded,  and  he  was  left,  by  the  other  generals,  to 
exert  himself  almost  singly,  at  the  head  of  a  small  and  dis- 
heartened body  of  troops,  to  interpose  a  barrier  between  the 
routed  army  and  its  pursuers.  At  this  crisis  Marlborough 
made  a  proposition  which,  in  our  opinion,  does  him  higher 
honour  than  any  of  his  actual  victories,  and  which  clearly 
shows,  that  had  he  been^left  unshackled,  and  free  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  full  resources  of  his  powerful  mind,  he  would  have 
anticipated  many  of  the  grand  innovations  of  modem  times, 
instead  of  creeping  feebly  on  from  siege  to  siege,  and  wast- 
ing time  and  power  without  any  adequate  result.  He  pro- 
posed to  mask  LiUe,  and  advance  at  once  into  the  heart  of 
France.  This  plan,  if  successful,  would  probably  have  finish- 
ed the  war  in  a  single  campaign;  but  it  was  impossible  to 
persuade  the  Dutch  to  listen  to  it,  and  even  Eugene  was 
staggered  at  its  boldness.  The  siege  of  Lille  was,  at  length, 
determined  (»i;  and  even  this  enterprise,  such  was  the  strength 
of  that  fortress,  and  such  the  means  provided  for  its  defence, 
was  considered  as  hazardous,  and  treated  by  the  French  gene- 
rals with  contempt  and  ridicule.  The  various  and  compli- 
cated movements  which  were  made  by  the  different  armies, 
are  distinctly  described  by  Mr.  Coxe,  with  the  help  of  major 
Smith,  an  officer  on  whose  scientific  knowledge  Mr.  C.  has 
depended  for  the  accuracy  of  all  his  military  details;  they 
are  however  at  once  too  multiplied  and  too  minute  for  inser- 
tion here.  The  conduct  of  the  siege  was  undertaken  by 
Eugene,  while  Marlborough,  with  the  covering  army,  watch- 
ed the  strong  force  under  Vendome  and  Berwick,  which 
was  manoeuvring  for  the  relief  of  the  town.  The  French 
generals  made  every  preparation  for  an  engagement,  but  the 
allies  were  tob  strongly  posted,  and  the  intention  was  relin- 
quished. Of  all  the  actions  which  occurred  during  the  siege, 
the  battle  of  Wynendale,  fought  by  gener^  Webb,  was  the 
VOL.  II.  r  f 
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diosrt  iftp6ktent.  WMi  i^carcely  hOS  thb  ftiitebifr  oT  hi^  bt>- 
potient^,  Ke  mMe  good  Ms  |frotftid,  and  effectudly  protected 
ii  cohvoy,  tiie  loss  of  which  would  havt  saved  Lille.  After 
the  trenches  had  been  open  %\iby  days,  the  town  sui^endered 
on  the  iZA  Octctoer;  but  the  citadel  held  out  tiM  the  9th  Dfe- 
ceitiber,  when  Bouifflers  inarched  oat  with  the  hcndors  oT 
irar,  having  si^g^alrzed  his  bravery  and  skiU  by  cWe  of  the 
most  pertihacioiis  defences  on  record.  In  the  infeantiitte,tfae 
^ed  generlEds  had  forced,  nearly  without  loss,  th^  passage 
of  the  iScheldt,  ind  compelled  the  French  army  to  retreat. 

*  The  ttcgotiaftlons  of  1709,  were  rendered  ahortSve  by  the 
eXtravkgant  demands  of  the  allies.  tTie  'gendral  history  df 
thi$  transaction  i^s  suflSdetitly  kno%n;  tod  notWJth'standfbg  th^ 
feeble  ehdeavour  of  Archdeatcoh  Coxc  to  rescue  the  ineitiorjr 
of  Marlborough  from  the  inJputation  bf  desiring  to  pro!6n[g 
the  w^,  we  apprehend  that  the  charge  is  cotnpletely  eiE^tab'^ 
lished  by  the  facts  even  as  stated  by  himself.  The  "  ptetfidy** 
of  Louis  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question;  !t  is  though 
that  tilarlborough  deliberately,  and  widioiit  etn'ployitig  his 
pai^aYnount  influence  at  home  to  procure  any  mi'trg^tibn, 
made,  and  insisted  upon,  proposals  to  the  plenipotentiaries  (ff 
Trance,  which  it  Would  have  been  folly  atid  infamy  to  havb 
accepted,  lliere  ^ere  more  bases  thati  6ne,  on  which  a  ife- 
cure  and  advantageous  peace  might  have  been  concluded,  had 
Marlborough,  Godbfphin  and  the  Vhigs,  be6n  in  eiimes't. 

*  In  the  campaign  of  1709,  Eugene  and  Marlborough  wete 
opposed  by  Villars,  who  Was  not,  however,  able  to  prevent 
them  from  taling,  after  a  long  and  sanguitiary  siege,  th^ 
strong  town  of  Toumay.  After  the  surrender  of  this  for- 
tress, the  allies  by  a  series  of  able  manoeuvres,  passed  with- 
out loss  the  lines  of  the  TrouiUe,  and  invested  Mons.  We 
shall  tiot  attempt  to  detail  the  complicated  moveihents  which 
preceded  and  attended  the  bloody  and  unprofitable  victory  of 
Malplaquet,   If  the  advice  said  to  haVe  been  given  by  Marl- 

'borough,  to  attack  VHlars  on  the  10th  6f  September,  had 
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been  acted  upon^  n^uch  would  h^ve  b^en  gained  by  pr^y elat- 
ing the  FrencI;^  from  entrenching,  but  the  counsel  of  Eugen^ 
prevailed,  and  xh^  engi^gement  was  deferred  till  the  follow- 
ing d^y.  The  conflict  was  desperate,  and  th^  carnage  hor- 
rible. The  generals  on  both  sides  conducted  themselves 
DFith  the  utmost  courage  and  ability,  and  the  troops  rivalled 
each  other  in  valour  and  devotedness,  Villars  was  wounde4 
ai)d  carried  fron^i  the  fi^Id;  upon  which,  Boufflers,  finding  that 
all  was  in  disorder^  determined  on  a  retreat,  which  ws^  ef- 
fe<pted  with  great  regularity.  The  }oss  in  both  armie^  was 
dreadful.  That  on  the  side  of  the  confederates  greatly  ex- 
ceeded thi^t  of  the  French,^  who  were  intrenched;  bi;it  much 
qF  it  appears  to  have  been  owing  to  the  headstrong  and  un- 
ci|lculatUig  impetuosity  of  the  young  prince  of  Orange,  X^^ 
foUowiq^  passage  from  the  letter  of  a  "  French  officer  of  dis- 
tinction, written  soon  ^ft;er  the  battle,^'  shows  the  opinion  of 
thp^e  who  were  qualified  to  judge  even  on  the  enemy's  side* 

* "  Tbf  l^ugepes  and  ^Jlvjboiroughs  plight  to  be  w^\\  s^- 
^irfc4  w\th  W  during  th^t  day;  sin^  tUl  then  tKey  had  not 
f()^  Y^\Ax  resistance  ^ort}iy  qf  them,  Tbey  may  say,  with 
ji^ti^,  that  n9tbing  can  %^d  before  thems  and  indeed,  wlu^t 
fJu^U  be  ^hle  to  stem  the  rapid  conrse  of  these  two  hero^,  if 
^  ^ixmy  of  tOQfiQP  of  the  best  troops  posted  between  two 
woq43  trebly  intrenchedi  9nd  perfonning  their  duty  as  well 
f^  any  brave  n;i^  9o^ld  do,  were  not  able  to  stop  them  one 
d^y?  Will  you  not  then  own  with  me,  that  they  surpass  all 
the  heroes  of  former  age^."  *  VoL  |L  pp.  98,  9. 

^  The  coi^rences  of  Gertruydenberg  having  proved  inef- 
fec^ual,  principally  in  consequence  of  the  ambitious  views  of 
AM^tria,  the  campaign  of  171Q  began  on  the  part  of  the  al- 
lies, with  the  siege  of  Douay,  which  they  took,  notwithstand- 
iing  the  efforts  of  Villars  to  relieve  it.  The  remainder  of 
this  year  was  signalized  by  the  capture  of  several  important 
towns,  but  witbont  any  action  on  a  large  scale.  The  inter- 
val between  t^in  and  the  following  campaign,  was  mi^st  dis* 
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astrous  to  Marlborough.    The  merited  disgrace  of  his  tur* 
bulent  wife,  and  the  complete  success   of  the   intrigues  of 
Harley,  placed  him  in  a  most  difficult  and  harassing  situa- 
tion.    He  continued,  however,  to  retain  the  command,  and 
in  nWs  entered  upon  his  last  campaign,  which,  though  no 
great  victory  distinguished  it,  yet,  by  its  entire  success  in  its 
main  objects,  against  the  ablest  general  France  had  possess- 
ed since  the  deaths  of  Turenne  and  Luxembourg,  gave  the 
last  finish  to  his  military  reputation.     Villars,   during  the 
cessation  of  active  hostilities,  had  employed  himself  and  his 
army  in  the  construction  of  those  formidable  lines,  which  in- 
terposed a  final  barrier  between  the  allies  and    France,  and 
of  which  he  publicly  boasted,  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  Marl- 
borough.    These  entrenchments  the  English  general  had  de- 
termined to  pass;  and  after  a  series  of  manoeuvres  of  a  most 
complicated  and  extraordinary  kind,  by  which  he  complete- 
ly baffled  and  deceived  the  French  marshal,  he  carried  his 
army  across  the  lines,  with  scarcely  the  loss  of  a  man.    Vil- 
lars endeavoured  to  retrieve  his  fortune  by  tempting  his  op- 
ponent to  batde  on  most  disadvantageous  terms,  and  Marlbo- 
rough was  urged  even  by  the  Dutch  deputies  to  accept  the 
challenge;  he  declined,  however,  and  wisely,  for  the  strength 
of  the  French  position  was  such  as  to  make  the  attempt  mad- 
ness. The  movements  connected  with  the  siege  of  Bouchain, 
which  was  taken  under  the  very  eye  of  Villars,  are  very  ably 
and  distinctly  described  in  this  work,  to  which  we  must  re- 
fer our  readers.     This  was  the  last  achievement  of  Marlbo- 
rough as  a  general,  for  the  secret  negotiations  which  had 
been  for  some  time  pending  between  France  and  England, 
were  now  so  far  advanced,  as  to  render  further  operations 
inexpedient. 

^  A  particular  inquiry  into  the  state  of  parties  during  the 
splendid  military  career  of  Marlborough,  a  subject  intimate- 
ly connected  with  his  public  character,  and  with  that  period 
of  English  history  to  which  his  life  belongs,  would  lead  us 
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into  an  extensive  field  of  observation,  and  be  more  than  we 
can  attempt  in  the  compass  to  which  we  must  restrict  our- 
selves. A  brief  sketch  of  the  vicissitudes  of  party,  and  of  the 
consequent  vexations  which  Marlborough  was  doomed  to  ex* 
perience,  is  all  we  can  venture  to  give.  Archdeacon  Coxe 
has  certainly  furnished  many  valuable  illustrations,  and  has 
given  the  clew  to  several  important  trains  of  investigation; 
but  we  should  have  been  better  pleased,  had  he  exercised 
somewhat  more  decision  and  impartiality.  The  conduct  of 
the  whigs,  on  great  occasions,  jras  dignified  and  patriotic; 
but  the  behaviour  of  the  Junta  was,  in  not  a  few  instances, 
arbitrary  and  oppressive*  Nor  were  they  on  all  occasions 
steady  to  their  principles;  for  we  find  them  occasionally  dispos- 
ed, if  not  absolutely  to  reject  them,  at  least  to  leave  them  in 
abeyance;  as  for  instance,  when  they  consented  to  sanction  and 
support,  in  direct  opposition,  in  their  professed  attachment  to 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  the  bill  against  occasional  conformity, 
in  compliance  with  the  tory  prejudices  of  lord  Nottingham* 
On  these,  and  on  some  other  points,  we  expected  to  derive 
more  information  from  the  present  work,  than  we  have  found 
it  furnish.  We  have  already  adverted  to  the  queen's  deci- 
ded attachment  to  the  tories/  It  is  probable  that  she  was 
Withheld  only  by  the  strong  influence  of  Marlborough,  and 
the  moderation  of  his  principles  and  of  those  of  Godolphin, 
from  absolutely  identifying  herself  with  her  favourite  party,  at 
the  very  outset  of  her  reign*  Circumstances  connected  with 
the  personal  ambition  of  Marlborough,  and  with  his  views  of 
continental  politics,  aided  by  the  partialities  of  the  duchess, 
induced  him  to  make  common  cause  with  the  whigs,  whose 
liberal  principles  and  independence  of  feeling,  were  as  little 
to  the  taste  of  Anne,  as  their  want  of  accommodation  to  her 
habits  and  wishes.  The  petulance  and  dictatorial  spirit  of 
the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  very  soon  excited  the  disgust 
and  alienated  the  affections  of  her  mistress;  and  her  intro- 
duction of  Mrs.  Masham,  a  woman  of  subtle,  intriguing,  and 
yet  apparently  compliant  spirit,  to  the  service  of  Anne,  pre- 
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pared  <he  vay^  hy  the  CQ«(ra3t  l^etve^n  *^  en^p^Q^  nxw- 
acrs  of  a  grateful  depeodeut,  and  the  capricWu^v  dsmea^oi;  pf 
a  bau^fhty  favourite,  for  the  *iial  difgraec  of  th^  latter.  By 
a  siug^lax  coiueideace,  thfi  duke  had  iutr^uced  Barley  tp 
pubUc  3ervk<),  and  seema  tu  have  beea  duped  nearly  to  the 
end,  by  the  plausible  and  insinuating  manners  of  that  accopi- 
plished  deceiver.  Repeatedly  was  he  warned  of  his  error; 
moat  urgently  was  He  pressed  by  the  whigs  to  eru^h  the  v^^^ 
ing  intriguer,  before  hifi  inftuence  should  become  too  string 
to  be  dispossesaedi  he  cluAg  to  him  to  the  last,  and  lent  him 
his  patronage  almost  up  to  tiie  very  point  wheu  he  w^  re- 
duced to  the  humiliating  necessity  of  intreating  the  protec- 
tion of  his  former  dependent.  Harley  was  an  accomplished 
man  and  a  dexterous  negotiator,  but  he  seems  to  have  been 
a  very  miserable  statesman.  6y  a  long  traiu  of  subUe  and 
scarcely  tangible  intrigues,  he  obtained  the  direction  of  the 
affairs  of  England,  and  the  favour  of  Annos  but  he  soon 
found  that  his  post  was  untenable,  unless  by  some  decided 
measure.  With  a  view,  therefore,  to  fix  himself  at  the  helm* 
as  the  pacificator  of  England,  he  entered  on  clandestine  ne- 
gotiations with  France,  and  concluded  the  ignominious  trea^- 
ty  of  Utrecht.  St.  John,  a  man  of  stronger  intellect,  and  of 
a  more  determined  character,  felt  that  a  severe  reckoning 
would  sooner  or  later  be  exacted  for  that  injurious  measure, 
and  boldly  stood  the  hazard  of  a  desperate  cast.  He  pro- 
cured the  dismissal  of  Harley,  and  was  in  the  very  act  of 
forming  a  Jacobite  ministry,  with  the  view  of  altering  the 
succession,  and  enthroning  the  pretender,  when  the  death  of 
Anne  terminated  his  projects,  and  sent  him  into  merited 
exile. 

^  The  dismissal  of  the  whigs  was  the  signal  for  a  series  of 
persecutions  directed  especially  against  Marlborough,  whose 
high  military  and  political  character  rendered  him  the  great 
object  of  dread  to  the  new  administrauon.  The  commis- 
uoners  of  public  accounts  charged  him  with  having  illegally 
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a)>ptt^)>ti^t^dlflrge  suites  <tf  mdiiey  to  Ms  cmti  tM;  n  ichai^ 
which  he  lreft>etted  by  shotvittfg  that  they  were  admitted  pcfiv 
quisites,  and  hy  the  dtillmore  ssltiBf^ctory  aIl^gMioti,thatth^ 
money  had  been  spent  in  procuring  private  intteOigeiice.  f  ti 
great  paflrt,  at  least,  this  defence  was  correct;  for  tho-  ejrtettt, 
the  minutetiefts,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  secr^et  istformatidli, 
M€rh  alto^thielr  astonishing,  and  coidd  twver  have  beeto  'ol^ 
taihed  withouft  thb  skcrMice  df  immense  sums.  Wkhout,1iow^ 
ever,  Tegafrding  his  defence,  the  ministty  and  their  adherettts 
^sftiidd  him  with  evdry  Weapon  olf  offensive  waitee:  pUblit 
ptosecntions  w^re  commenced  against  hhn,  the  light  %roopte 
of  the  party  aUnoyed  hifm  with  scurrildtis  kmpoods,  and  nb 
cdatnny  was  too  gross  to  swell  the  cattdogue  of  Ms  imptfted 
critnes.  Ae  did  not  conduct  himself  m  this  crisis,  with  qultb 
so  much  dignity  as  the  friends  of  his  fame  mig^t'bt  dispd»» 
ed  to  wish;  at  lengdi,  however,  finding  no  abatemetit  <X  tfab 
tempest,  he  wisely  determita^d  on  leaving  EngliUid,  until 
some  change  cihould  admit  of  his  safe  return.  ^Re  was  re- 
ceived on  the  cotitinent  with  the  highest'hdnours;|>eople  dii& 
magistrates,  garrisons  ^xA  govemdrs,  vied  in  their  demoth> 
strations  of  respect  knd  admiration  to  the  illastrious  exile. 
He  resided  for  some  time  at  Frankfort,  btit  aftetwai^  re- 
moved to  Antwetp.  Durititg  his  continental  tesldence,  he 
was  fully  occupied  With  at)  adtive  correspondence  with  his 
friends  in  England,  and  wi0i  the  coult  df  'HsmbVef;  ^md^ 
Vhen  the  death  of  Annte,  and  the  firmness  of  the  Whigs,  ha^ 
defeated  the  machinations  6f  Bolingbroke,  he  returned 'to'hiii 
native  land  with  the  resumption  of  his  honours,  and  the  re- 
storation of  his  credit.  It  ought  not,  however,  to  be  omit- 
ted, that  he  had  adopted  the  resolution  of  returning,  previ- 
ously to  the  queen's  decease,  for  the  express  ptupose  of  aid- 
ing in  the  struggle  which  was  expected  to  ensue. 

^  Marlborough's  latter  years  were  imblttered  by  diseate 
and  domestic  calamity.  The  loss  of  two  daughters,  of  whom 
one,  the  cotmtess  of  Sunderland,  appears  to  have  been  a  pkms 
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and  accomplished  woman,  and  the  other,  the  countess  of 
Bridgewater,  is  described  as  "  mild,  aflPectionate  and  dutiful,'* 
must  have  wounded  him  deeply,  and  no  doubt,  accelerated  ' 
the  paralytic  seizure  which  soon  after  affected  him.  He  re- 
covered from  this  attack,  and  from  subsequent  ones,  and  re- 
tained a  considerable  portion  of  mental  vigour  to  the  last; 
but  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  he  was  pursuaded  to  lay 
aside  his  first  intention  of  resigning  his  active  employments. 
His  speech  was  affected,  and  as  his  appearance  and  demean- 
or must  have  exhibited,  though,  perhaps,  under  a  mitigated 
aspect,  the  marks  of  disease,  it  was  the  effect  of  a  degrading 
selfishness  in  those  who  had  influence  over  the  debilitated 
mind  of  the  general,  that  he  was  allowed  to  carry  into  public 
life,  the  shattered  relics  of  his  noble  form  and  his  nobler 
mind.  He  died  on  the  16th  of  June,  1722,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two. 

*  The  character  of  Marlborough  may  be  sufficiently  traced 
from  our  preceding  remarks,  we  shall  however,  indulge  our- 
selves in  a  very  few  additional  observations.  He  was,  be- 
yond all  doubt,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  personages 
that  have  ever  appeared  upon  the  public  stage.  Majestic 
and  of  finished  beauty  in  his  persop,  dignified  and  polished 
in  his  manners  and  address,  of  tranquil  temper,  and  of  con- 
summate self-command,  he  was  fitted  by  nature  for  a  negotia- 
tor and  a  courtier.  His  calm  and  prompt  good  sense,  and  his 
peculiar  clearness  of  head,  qualified  him  for  the  high  post  of 
command,  and  for  the  enormous  mass  of  business  which  he  was 
able  to  manage  and  execute  apparently  with  perfect  ease;  for 
he  was,  in  fact,  the  captain-general  and  the  prime  minister, 
not  of  England  only,  but  of  Europe.  His  epistolary  corres- 
pondence alone  might  seem  to  have  been  the  business  of  a 
diligent  life.  As  a  statesman  he  was,  in  general,  actuated 
fay  large  views,  just  discrimination,  and  a  vigorous  policy. 
But  it  was  as  a  military  commander  that  he  was  most  dis- 
tinguished.    He  appears  to  have  been  a  consummate  master 
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%i  straUigems  his  mwches,  his  choice  of  positioDs,  his  ma- 
nceuvres  in  the  field,  were  of  the  most  admiraUe  kind*  'Wc 
do  not  recollect  that  he  ever  gave  his  antagonists  an  advan- 
tage over  him  by  an  error  in  this  respect.  In  action  he  was 
cod  and  intrepid,  observing  with  vigilant  eye  the  evolutions 
of  his  enemy,  and  availing  himself  with  promptitude  and  de- 
cision of  every  misjudged  movement.  In  a  word,  though 
opposed  by  the  best  generals  and  the  best  troops  of  the  most 
military  nation  in  Europe,  he  was  always  successfuL  He 
never  fou^t  a  bottle  which  he  did  not  win,  nor  besieged  a 
town  which  he  did  not  take.  He  baffled  the  genius  and  en* 
terprise  of  ViUars,  and  when  he  retired  from  the  command, 
the  ground  that  he  had  gained  was  rapidly  lost,  though  guard- 
ed by  the  skill  and  valour  of  Eugene. 

^  Of  his  fauks  we  have  no  wish  to  speaki  but  the  better 
features  of  his  character  are  favourably  delineated  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  Mr.  Coxe's  last  chapter. 

^  ^  He  was  equally  regular  and  exemplary,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  moral  and  religious  duties.  The  principles,  which 
he  had  imbibed  in  his  early  years,  were  indelibly  impressed 
on  his  mind;  and  in  courts  and  camps,  as  well  as  in  domestic 
life,  he  exhibited  the  same  pious  confidence  in  the  protection 
of  an  over-ruling  Providence.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the 
trutiis  of  the  Christain  Revelation,  and  zealously  attached  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  established  church.  Hence,  he  was 
punctual  Uk  his  attendance  on  the  divine  offices,  a  frequent 
sommunicant,  and  manifested  a  devotion,  fervent,  but  calm, 
and  no  less  remote  from  enthusiasm,  than  from  indifference. 

^  ^^  Though  brought  up  in  a  licentious  court,  and  seduced, 
in  his  youth,  by  evil  example,  he  maintained  an  inviolable 
respect  for  the  nuptial  union.  From  the  time  of  his  mar- 
riage with  the  object  of  bis  affections,  he  resisted  every  temp- 
tation of  courts  and  camps;  and,  amidst  all  the  calumnious 
imputations  which  have  been  heaped  on  his  memory,  the  ag- 
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gravated  malice  of  his  political  adversaries  hasneve^thrown 
the  slightest  suspicion  on  his  conjugal  fidelity* 

^  *^  The  operation  of  these  principles  was  not  pnly  felt  in 
his  own  conduct,  but  extended  their  influence  to  his  fEunily* 
and  to  all  who  were  subject  to  his  authority.  He  was  never 
known  to  utter  an  indecent  word,  or  to  give  an  example  of 
levity.  He  even  severely  reproved  those  who  presumed  to 
offend  his  ears  with  loose  expressions,  and  resented  them, 
both  as  a  personal  affront,  and  as  an  act  of  immorality.  He 
discountenanced  the  slightest  degree  of  intemperance  or  li- 
centiousness, and  laboured  to  impress  his  officers  and  troops 
with  the  same  sense  of  religion  which  he  himself  entertain- 
ed. Divine  service  was  regulariy  performed  in  all  his  fixed 
camps,  both  morning  and  evening;  and,  on  Sundays,  sermons 
were  preached,  both  in  field  and  garrison.  Previous  to  a 
battle,  prayers  were  offered  up  at  the  head  of  each  regiment; 
and  the  first  act,  after  a  victory,  was  a  solemn  thanksgiving. 
By  these  means,  aided  by  his  own  exsunple,  *  his  camp,'  to 
use  the  words  of  his  biographer,  who  served  under  him,*  re- 
sembled a  quiet,  well-governed  city.  Cursing  and  swearing 
were  seldom  heard  among  the  officers;  a  sot  and  a  drunkard, 
was  the  object  of  scorn;  and  the  poor  soldiers,  many  of  them 
the  refuse  and  dregs  of  the  nation,  became,  at  the  close  of 
one  or  two  campaigns,  tractable,  civil,  sensible,  and  clean, 
and  had  an  air  and  spirit  above  the  vulgar.' " 

VoL  III.  pp.  658— 660. 

^  Archdeacon  Coxe  has  conferred  an  obligation  on  his 
country,  by  undertaking  and  executing  his  meritorious  task.*- 
The  immense  mass  of  Blenheim  papers,  and  every  accessi- 
ble source  of  information  published  and  manuscript,  have 
been  laboriously  investigated,  and  the  general  results  are 
fairly  stated.  We  cannot  indeed  compliment  Mr.  C.  on 
having  produced  a  work  of  high  intellect  and  originality;  we 
cannot  rank  his  volumes  with  the  Greece  of  Mitford,  and 
the  British  India  of  Mill;  nor  can  we  conceal  our  wisl^  that 
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k  had  given  us  more  of  hb  materials,  and  rather  less  of 
what  is  his  own.  But  he  has  preferred  a  different  plan, 
«id  notwithstanding  what  appear  to  us  the  minor  defects  of 
the  work,  we  are  disposed  rather  to  feel  grateful  to  him  for 
what  he  has  done,  and,  on  the  whele,  done  well,  than  to 
cavil  at  his  omissions.  Portraits,  plans,  maps,  and  other 
graphic  illustrations,  respectably  executed,  are  liberally  inter- 
spersed.* 

Abt.  I  v.— -iJTi  History  of  Atuhammedanism:  comprising  the 
Life  and  Character  of  the  Arabian  Prophet,  and  Succinct 
Accounts  of  the  Empires  founded  by  the  Mubammedan 
Arms:  an  Inquiry  into  the  Theology,  Morality,  Laws, 
Literature,  and  Usages  of  the  Muselmans,  and  a  View  of 
the  present  State  and  extent  of  the  M  uhammedan  Religion* 
By  Charles  Mills*  Second  Edition. 

[From  tbe  British  Critic.] 
Thb  public  favour  has  been  deservedly  bestowed  on  this 
learned,  elegant,  and  compendious  history  of  Muhammedan- 
ismi  which  gives  a  comprehensive  yet  succinct  account  of 
the  various  empires  founded  by  the  Muhammedan  anoB  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe;  and  which  includes  instructive 
notices  of  the  theology,  morality,  laws,  literature,  and  usages 
of  the  Moslems.  It  will  bear  comparison  with  Salaberry's 
History  of  the  Turks. 

Mr.  Milk'  work  is  divided  into  seven  chapters,  of  which 
the  first  examines  the  life  of  Muhammed;  for  such  is  the  ortho- 
graphy preferred  by  the  author  for  the  name  of  the  Arab- 
ian prophet.^  To  a  geographical  description  of  Arabia,  suc- 
ceeds a  character  of  the  inhabitants,  of  their  habitual  polity, 
and  of  their  original  or  early  religion*  Here  Mr.  Milb  over* 
looks,  we  think,  a  principal  cause  of  the  eventual  success  of 
Islamism,  from  the  wunt  of  having  formed  to  himself  a  clear 
idea  of  the  religion  of  die  ancient  Persians;  concerning  which, 
Hyde  has  long  been  suffiered  to  mislead  Europe.     Sir  John 
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Malcolm,  also,  not  having  duly  studied  the  Hebrew  record^ 
has  not  known  how  to  illuminate  the  twilight  of  early  PersiMI 
history.  The  religion  of  the  Parthian  empire,  from  the  time 
of  Cjrrus  to  the  Macedonian  conquest,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  identical  with  that  of  the  Jews,  since  Ezni  has  preserved 
a  genuine  proclamation  of  Cyrus,  in  which  this  great  hct  U 
solemnly  recorded;  and  the  book  of  Esther  narrates  with  com* 
placency  that  proscription  of  the  idolatrous  priesthood  which 
Herodotus  terms  the  Magophonia^  which  was  accomplished 
with  the  concurrence  of  Daniel  under  the  sway  of  Dvitt»» 
and  which  was  anniversarily  celebrated  at  the  temple  of  Je- 
rusalem, under  the  name  of  the  feast  of  Purim.  PalestiDt 
was  to  the  Persians  what  Tibet  was  to  the  Chinese,  the  in- 
dependent sovereignty,  the  holy  land  of  the  priests  of  the 
empire.  If  the  Zoroaster  of  Greek  be  the  Ezra  of  Jewish 
history,  so  is  the  Zerduscht  of  the  Parsees.  No  images  were 
tolerated  in  the  Persian  temples;  a  perpetual  fire,  or  shekinah, 
was  fed  on  the  altar;  and  an  emblematic  reverence  far  the 
aun,  and  for  light,  formed  a  part  of  the  rituaL  Still  this  was 
not,  as  Hyde  pretends,  fire«worship  or  sun-worship,  but  a 
worship  of  the  one  only  living  and  true  God,  die  God  of 
Abraham,  of  Moses,  of  Daniel,  and  of  Ezra.  It  may  be  true 
that  the  Persians  adored  him  in  his  triple  capacity  of  the  ere* 
ator,  preserver,  and  destroyer  of  all  things;  and  that  they  had 
separate  names  for  these  capacities,  such  as  Ormuz,  Mithrs, 
and  Ariman,  answering  to  the  Adonai,  Jehovah,  and  Sataa 
of  the  Hebrews:  yet  this  pandieism  was  a  reUgion  strictly 
unitarian.  When  the  Greeks  conquered  Persia,  the  idolaterti 
or  polytheiats,  recovered  a  certain  degree  of  ascendancy  there; 
and  the  unitarians,  or  monotheists,  though  not  persecuted  with 
all  the  bitterness  of  reUliatioo,  were  degraded,  were  exten- 
sively ejected  from  official  situations,  and  were  thus  driven 
to  seek  an  inglorious  maintenance  in  commercial  and  agri* 
cultural  pursuits.  The  fat- rtditary  monotheism  of  these  He- 
brews followed  them  every  where;  and,  if  they  occasionally 
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negl^cttd  die  minor  ceremonial  of  the  law,  they  adhered 
obstinately  to  circumcition,  and  to  an  iconoclastic  hatred 
of  images.  They  tolerated  polygamy  in  the  higher  classes 
of  society,  and  became  so  numerous  in  several  provinces 
of  the  Persian  empire,  especially  in  Syria,  that  in  many 
places  the  monotheists  were  strong  enough  to  shake  off  their 
allegiance  to  the  iddatrous  Babylonian  sovereign,  and  to  found 
independent  states*  Aretas,  king  of  Damascus,  and  Abgar, 
king  of  Edessa,  were  separatists  of  this  descripticm;  and  Jo- 
sephus  notices  a  kind  of  league  which  included  many  others. 
These  petty  princes  adhered  to  the  HiUelian  party  of  the 
Jewish  priesthood,  and  were  glad  to  see  the  influence  of  the 
temple  exerted  to  banish  troublesome  ceremonial  observances: 
in  common  with  the  HiUelian  Jews,  they  acknowledged  Jesus 
Christ  as  a  prophet,  but  as  notlnng  more;  and  so,  at  a  later 
period,  but  in  the  same  spirit,  did  Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmyra, 
who  appointed  Paul  of  Samosata  for  her  bishop. 

When  the  church  of  Rome  made  its  great  innovations  in 
Christianity  by  mtrodudng  the  worship  of  images,  the  oriental 
Jew-Christiaru  became  indignant,  and  desirous  of  standing 
aloof  from  such  idolatrous  profanation.  Muhammed  saw 
diis,  and  took  up  the  oriental  Christianity  exactly  where  he 
found  it;^with  unitarianism  for  its  theology,  with  circumci- 
sion for  its  initiatory  rite,  with  polygamy  for  a  tolerated 
practice,  with  a  high  veneration  for  the  Jewish  scriptures,  and 
with  the  opinion  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  human  sage,  and  a 
prophet  of  the  truth.  Thus  Muhammed  met  the  traditional  creed 
of  all  those  nations,  which  were  descended  from  the  subjects 
of  the  vast  Parthian  or  Hebrew  empire;  and  he  was  secure 
of  the  secret  alliance  of  the  monotheists  every  where,  while 
he  permitted  to  his  followers  the  plunder  only  of  idolaters, 
and  of  Landnized  Christians.  The  custody  of  the  sacred 
well,  which  was  an  hereditary  right  of  the  family  of  Muham- 
med, mi^t  aid  him  in  dictating  religious  professions  to  the 
Arabians:  but  these  his  first  followers  had  litde  of  the  spirit 
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of  piety',  and,  like  the  pindaries  of  our  own  time,  were  a 
predatory  cavalry,  accustomed  to  subsbt  by  overrunning  the 
seats  of  industry,  and  equally  contented  with  any  interior  ally 
that  could  supply  a  pretext  for  imq;>tion  and  purchase  the 
irremoveable  booty.  If  these  Arabian  freebooters  were  the 
original  proclaimers  of  the  religion  of  Muhammed,  still  there 
was  little  of  conversion  and  little  of  faith  among  the  Arabs; 
the  popular,  the  settled,  the  enduring  basis  of  his  sect  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  Jew-christians,  or  Hebrews,  properly  so  called. 

Chapter  ii.  treats  of  the  undivided  caliphate,  and  explains 
the  rise  of  the  Saracenian  empire.  The  invasion  and  conquest 
of  Persia,  and  the  plunder  of  Ctesiphon,  then  its  metropolis, 
though  related  with  oratoric  splendor,  might  have  admitted 
some  farther  illustration* 

The  third  chapter  branches  over  the  history  of  the  divided 
ealiphate,  and  gives  first  an  account  of  the  caliphs  of  Spain^ 
then  of  the  caliphs  in  Africa  and  Egypt,  and  lastly  of  the 
caliphs  at  Bagdad.  A  dissertation  on  the  causes  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  M uhammedan  arms  and  religion  closes  this  chap* 
ter:  but,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  author  does  not 
sufficiently  allow  that  Muhammed  rather  estabUshed  an  ex- 
tant than  bestowed  a  new  creed;  he  only  added  his  own  name, 
as  last  in  the  series,  to  the  successive  prophets  of  unitari* 
anism  whose  lessons  have  been  collected  in  the  Jewish  re- 
cords. Some  concessions  dangerous  to  toleration  are  made 
by  Mr.  Mills,  in  consequence  of  his  supposing  the  sword  to 
have  accomplished  a  conversion,  when  it  only  removed  the 
impediment  to  a  public  profession  of  the  pre-existent  faith. 

In  the  fourth  chapter,  the  history  of  Muhammedanism  is 
pursued  among  the  Tartarian  dynasties  of  princes.  The  ex- 
peditions into  Hindustan,  the  reign  of  Zinghis-khan  and  his 
successors,  the  empire  of  Tamerlane,  (here  the  vulgar  or- 
thography of  the  name  is  inconsistently  adopted  by  Mr. 
Mills,)  the  Seljukiad  dynasties,  and  the  Othman  or  present 
Turkish  power,  are  severally  traced  from  thtir  origin  to 
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their  anueqaences.  The  foundation  of  the  Muhammerfan 
dynasties  in  Hindustan  will  furnish  an  expe<tient  extract,  be- 
cause the  ancient  history  of  any  province  which  is  become  a 
national  appurtenance  has  claims  on  the  patriotic  interest  of 
every  Englishman. 

*  (A.  D.  874.)  When  the  Caliphate  of  Bagdad  was  crumb- 
ling  into  ruin,  a  race  of  princes,  called  in  eastern  history  the 
Dynasty  of  the  Samanides,  despoiled  the  legitimate  com- 
manders of  the  Faitiiful  of  some  of  their  valuable  territories, 
and  exercised  kingly  authority  over  Bokharah,  Korasan,  a 
great  part  of  the  Persian  empire,  Candahar,  Zabulistan,  Ca- 
bul,  and  tiie  mountains  of  the  Afghans  or  Patans.  A  Turkish 
slave,  by  name  Alpteghin,  ascended  the  gradations  of  honour- 
able offices,  military  and  civil,  and  in  the  reign  of  Abdalma- 
lec,  tiie  fifth  king  of  the  Samanidan  dynasty,  was  appointed 
governor  of  the  vast  province  of  Korasan.  On  the  death  of 
his  roaster,  he  endeavoured  to  wrest  tiie  sceptre  from  the 
feeble  possession  of  Mansour,  the  infant  son  of  the  late  prince; 
but  the  emirs  of  the  country  rallied  round  the  tiirone,  and 
Alpteghin  quitted  the  royal  city  of  Bokharah.  To  the  town 
of  Gazna,  situated  on  the  westernmost  parts  of  the  Cowmul, 
one  of  the  numerous  rivers  which  are  tributary  to  the  Indus, 
the  aspiring  governor  and  the  admirers  of  his  courage  and 
ambition  retreated.  Mansour  strove  in  vain  to  terminate  his 
power,  and  for  sixteen  years  Alpteghin  increased  his  domi- 
nions and  his  fame.*  (A.  D.  995.)  Sabactazin,  at  once  his 
son-in-law,  his  general,  and  counsellor,  became  also  his  suc- 
cessor. Although  master  in  Gazna,  he  was  for  some  time  re- 
garded by  the  Samanides  only  as  the  governor  of  a  province. 
His  exact  military  discipline,  and  his  liberality  to  officers, 
gained  him  the  love  and  admiration  of  his  subjects.  He  es- 
tablished peace  and  good  order  through  every  part  of  his 
dominions,  carried  his  arms  and  ths  Muselman  faith  into 

«*  « D'Herbebt,  rol.  L  p.  t03.' 
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bdim,  de«tro]red  tfie  monomcots  of  Pagan  aiipertttiBon,  nu 
vaged  the  Paojab,  wd  buik  the  town  of  Boat,  and  that  of 
Kosdar  near  the  Indua.  Nouh«  the  aon  of  Mansour,  treated 
Sabactazen  aa  an  all^,  rather  than  as  a  subject.  The  king  of 
Turkestan  threatened  the  extinction  of  the  Samanidan  dy- 
nasty; but  the  courage  of  the  Gaznavides  supported  the 
throne,  and  the  Turks  were  driven  from  the  invaded  pro* 
▼inces.*  (A.  D.  997.) 

*  On  the  death  of  Sabactazin,  his  youngest  son,  lahmael, 
in  pursuance  of  his  £uher*s  wishes,  was  recognised  as  king; 
but  Mahmud,  who  had  ahready  <tistinguished  himself  in  as- 
sisting his  father  in  the  war  with  the  king  of  Turkestan,  took 
up  arms  against  his  brother,  and  asserted  with  effect  his  right 
of  primogeniture.  Mahmud  may  be  considered  the  first 
prince  of  the  Gaznavide  5ultans,  and  made  a  lofty  super- 
structure on  the  foundation  of  power  which  Sabactazin  had  laid* 
The  kingdom  of  the  Samanidea  was  annihilated,  (A.  D.  999.) 
and  the  public  prayers  for  the  family  of  his  ancestors'  mas- 
ters were  blotted  from  ^e  service-books  of  the  mosque.  Irak 
Persia  submitted  to  his  yoke,  and  even  the  humble  indepen- 
dence of  the  little  territory  of  Gaur,  which,  under  the  descend- 
ants of  a  branch  of  a  Persian  d)masty,  had  long  enjoyed  tran- 
quillity amidst  surrounding  calamities,  was  offensive  to  his 
insatiable  ambition.  In  fact,  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Ganges» 
from  Transoziana  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ispahan,  no  ty- 
rant but  Mahmud  reigned. 

^  But  it  is  by  this  Sultan,f  as  the  founder  of  the  Muhanw 
medan  power  in  India,  that  our  interest  is  excited.  Before 
his  reign,  the  incursions  into  this  interesting  country  by 
other  Muselman  princes  had  been  few  and  partial,  but  the , 

»  ( De  Guides,  voL  iii.  p.  156  159.' 

t  «  Mahmiai  was  the  first  Mubammedao  prince  who  bore  this  name. 
The  previous  title  bad  been  Mlek  or  king.  By  the  appliosCioa  of  this  ti^ 
of  sultan  to  Mahmud,  a  goremor  of  Segistan  flattered  the  ? aoity  of  his  lon^ 
and  sayed  hims^from  the  penalties  ef  rebaOiiMi.* 
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pl^Qspect  of  pkuKiev  intpircd  the  soldiers  of  Materad  with 
coiinige  against  the  ekjdiaBtt  of  war,  and  in  twelve  expedi- 
tions into  Hindustan,  his  conquests  far  surpassed  thoee  o^ 
the  Macedonian  hero.  The  town  of  Kinnoge,  on  the  Upper 
Ganges,  the  cities  of  Lahor,  Delhi,  and  Muttra,  became  his 
tributaries,  and  his  troops  rioted  in  the  spoils  of  the  wealthy 
kingdom  of  Guzerat.  In  the  course  of  his  incursions  into  the 
west  of  India,  he  discovered  one  of  the  most  splendid  ob* 
jects  of  Indian  superstition.  Two  thousand  Brahmins,  and 
numerous  bands  of  dancing  girls  and  musicians,  were  devot- 
ed  to  the  service  of  the  Pagoda  of  Sumnaut.  The  lofty  roof 
o£  this  temple  was  supported  by  fifty-six  pillars,  overlaid 
with  plates  of  gold,  and  incrusted  at  intervab  with  rubies, 
emendds,  and  other  precious  stones.  One  pendant  lamp  alone 
illumined  the  spacious  £Ed>ric,  whose  light,  reflected  back 
from  innumerable  jewels,  spread  a  strong  and  refulgent  lus* 
tre  throughout  the  temple.  In  the  midst  stood-Suninaut  him- 
self, an  idol  composed  of  one  entire^  stone,  fifty  cubits  m 
height,  forty-seven  of  which  were  buried  in  the  ground;  and 
on  that  spot,  according  to  Brahminical  tradition,  he  had  been 
adored  between  four  and  five  thousand  years.  His  image  was 
washed  every  morning  and  evening  with  fresh  water  brought 
firom  the  Ganges,  at  a  distance  of  twelve  hundred  miles. 
Around  the  dome  were  dispersed  some  thousands  of  images, 
in  gold  and  silver,  of  various  shapes  and  dimensions,  so  that 
in  this  consecrated  place,  as  in  a  grand  Pantheon,  seemed  to 
be  assembled  all  the  deities  venerated  in  Hindustan.*  The 
priests  invoked,  without  effect,  the  wrath  of  their  chief  god 
iq>on  the  disturber  of  their  worship.  The  blood  of  fifty  thou- 
sand worshippers  were  shed  in  vainforthedefenceof  theiridoL 
A  treasure  of  money  and  jewels,  equal  to  ten  mJlM^ns  ster- 
ling, was  offered  by  the  Brahmins  for  the  preservation  of  its 
sanctity;  but  at  the  command  of  Mahmud,  whose  religious 
zeal  was  shocked  at  being  thought  a  merchant  of  idols,  the 

*  <Maiirioe'iHutofyofBlodeniHuidiutsa.fel.Lp.ta5.' 
VOL.  II.  H  h 
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statue  was  broken  into  pieces^  and  a  quandty  of  diamonds 
and  rubies,  far  greater  than  the  ransom  proposed  by  the  crafiQr 
priests,  fell  at  his  feet.  The  Gaznavide  Sultan  treated  the 
Hindus  with  all  the  rigour  of  a  ccmqueror,  and  with  all  the 
fury  of  a  converter,  not  only  plundering  treasures,  but  demo- 
lishingtemples,  and  murdering  id<dators  throughout  his  route** 
His  enthusiasm  for  Muhammedanism  was  as  strong  as  that 
which  inflamed  the  breasts  of  the  primitive  supporters  of  that 
religion;  and  the  title  of  Protector  of  theFaithful,  which  the 
Bagdad  Caliph  Caderbillah  gave  him,  by  way  of  investing 
him  with  the  kingdom  of  Samania,  was  well  merited  by  his 
bigotry  and  intolerance.  The  stem  martial  virtues  of  the 
conqueror,  and  his  excellent  qualities  as  prince,  were  degrad* 
ed  by  the  low  passion  of  avarice.  In  the  hour  of  dissolution, 
he  commanded  his  spoils  of  India  to  be  brought  before  him. 
Lamentations  fell  from  his  tongue,  and  tears  started  into  his 
eyes,  on'  beholding  the  baubles:  he  c^ered  not  to  bestow, 
what  it  was  beyond  his  ability  to  keep,  and  his  attendants  were 
compelled  to  remove  them  from  his  sight,  as  their  view  serv* 
ed  but  to  increase  the  anguish  of  his  death.f 

^  During  the  reign  of  his  son  and  successor  Masoud,  the 
Gaznavide  empire  became  more  potent,  by  the  addition  of 
the  remainder  of  Persia,  (except  the  province  of  Pars,)  and 
of  the  territory  of  the  Bowides,  on  the  banks  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  But  the  Seljukian  Tartars,  whose  history  will  here- 
after be  detailed,  availing  themselves  of  a  predatory  expedi- 
tion of  Masoiid  into  India,  conquered  from  him  Korasan. 
The  loss  of  this  province  was  soon  succeeded  by  the  total 
dismemberment  of  the  Gaznavide  empire,  A.  D.  1160.  Kos- 
row  Shaw,  the  last  prince  of  this  dynasty,  was  deposed  by 
Houssian  Gauri,  a  native  of  Gaur,  who  became  possessed  of 

*  '  Orme's  Prelimiiiaiy  Dissertation  to  his  CoromaDdel  War,  p.  9.  toI 
ii.  4to.  London.  1763.' 

t  *  D'Hcrbelot,  vol.  ii  p.  617— 6«5.  De  6ai|^es,  vol.  iii.  p.  160—173, 
Dow's  Hist.  Uindostan,  toL  i.  p.  94—99.  4to.  edit  1768.* 
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a  large  portion  of  the  western  part  of  the  Gaznavide  empire, 
while  the  descendants  of  Mahmud  retained  for  a  few  years 
the  provinces  contiguous  to  both  shores  of  the  Indus.  (A.  D. 
1184.)  But  the  Gaurides  wrested  the  sceptre  of  these  teni- 
tories  from  their  weak  possessors,  and  established  the  seat 
of  Muhammedan  power  in  India  at  Labor.  The  Gaur  Sul- 
tans adopted  die  religious  zeal,  as  well  as  the  military  spirit 
of  the  Gaznavides.  Muhammed  Gauri  plundered  Benares, 
(1194,)  the  chief  city  of  the  Indian  religion,  and  destroyed 
die  idols  with  circumstances  of  cruelty  worthy  of  a  successor 
of  Mahmud.*  (1305.)  The  death  of  this  emperor  occasioned 
a  new  division  of  the  Gaznavide  empire*  Eldoze  retained 
die  Persian  part,  and  the  Indian  territories  were  enjoyed  by 
Cuttub,  the  friend  and  servant  of  the  late  emperor.  By  Cut^ 
tub,  the  Patau  or  Afghan  dynasty  in  Hindustan  was  founded. 
The  Afghans  originally  inhabited  the  mountainous  tract  ly- 
ing between  India  and  Persia,  or  the  ancient  Paropamisus. 
Cuttub,  prior  to  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  had  carried  his 
arms,  under  Muhammed  Gauri,  into  Agimul  and  Guzerat. 
Until  the  comjdetion  of  his  conquests,  Labor  was  his  capital, 
but  the  necessity  of  fixing  the  imperial  r^idence  near  the 
centre  of  his  dominions,  occasioned  his  removal  to  Delhi. 
His  successor,  the  emperor  Altumsh,  conquered  the  vast 
province  of  Bengal,  and  established  in  it  the  Muhanunedan 
religion.  The  Persian  or  Tartarian  parts  of  the  Gaznavide 
or  Gaur  territories  were,  at  this  period,  added  to  the  empire 
of  Zingis  Khan."t 

*  '  Benares  was  regarded  as  the  principal  seat  of  Braminical  learning; 
and  we  may  conclude  that  about  this  period  the  Sanscrit  language,  which 
was  before  the  common  language  of  Hindustan,  began  to  decline  in  puri- 
ty, by  the  admixture  of  words  from  thai  of  the  inraders.  In  the  course  of 
tune  new  dialects,  mixtures  of  the  Temacular  idioms  and  the  language  of 
tiie  conquerors,  were  formed,  and  the  Sancrit,  in  its  original  purity,  exist- 
ed only  in  ancient  writings.  Rennell's  Memoir  to  his  Map  of  HindustUb 
Itatrod.  p.  47.' 

t  <  Rennell's  Memoir,  Introd.  p.  48.  et  seq. 
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Chiq>ter  v.  contains  an  epitome  of  the  Korsm*  The  great- 
est demerits  of  that  book  consists  ia  the  permission  of  poly- 
gamy, and  in  the  intolerance  which  it  commands  against 
other  sects:  but,  on  the  other  hand,  humanity,  pecuniary 
probity,  and  justice,  are  stron^y,  repeatedly,  and  efficaciously 
enforced.  We  will  copy  on  this  head  a  short  rensark  of  the 
present  author: 

*  In  regulating  the  pecuniary  transactions  of  his  fellowerB, 
Muhammed  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  virtues  of  humani^ 
and  justice.  Creditors  are  exhorted  to  forbearance  and  even 
forgiveness  of  obligations,  but  debtors  are  threatened  widi  fu« 
ture  punishment  who  wantonly  vi<^te  their  futh;  and  Mu* 
hammed  refused  to  pray  over  those  who  had  died  without 
leaving  means  of  paying  their  debts.  He  also  excepted  debt 
and  hypocrisy  from  the  general  sanctification  obUuned  by 
the  killing  of  infidels.*  Contracts  should  be  made  in  writing 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  All  deceit  in  setting  is  forbid- 
den, and  the  vender  must  announce  any  defect  in  his  goods* 
Each  party  should  submit  to  a  trifling  loss  rather  than  occa- 
sion it  to  the  other.    Ali  said  ^*  the  Prophet  has  forbidden 


*  <Th«  gMMral  rule  in  Motiom  oovntries  rmpmntiog  impmomntttt 
te  debt  teemt  to  be,  tbftl  when  aokiissnt  ei^bliifaep  hk  right  sgaioft  a 
folrent  debtor,  the  magistrate  ii  to  order  the  debtor  to  render  it,  and  in 
case  of  noD-compliaoce  imprisoDment  raott  be  awarded.  The  debtor's  pro- 
perty maj  be  sold  by  the  magistrate's  order  for  payment  of  the  debt  The 
Cadi  appears  tobaTe  a  discretionary  power  with  respect  to  the  period  of 
imprisooment  Hedaya,  xx.  i.  xxxt.  3.  A  debtor  who  has  establiihed  his 
indigence  cannot  be  imprisoned  for  debt.  Some  lawyers  contend  that  im* 
prisonment  is  legal,  if  the  debtor  has,  for  vicious  purposes,  wasted  his 
means.  The  plea  of  indigence  will  not  be  aUowed  if  the  debtor  professes 
any  art  or  calling.  He  may  be  compelled  to  work  in  discharge  of  bis  debt 
A  number  of  the  lawyers  (ductores  dubitantium)  say,  that  an  indigent  per- 
son, on  being  sned  and  threatened  with  imprisonment,  may  lawfully  deny 
the  debt,  and  even  swear  to  the  non-existence  of  it,  with  a  mental  reserva- 
tioB  and  intention  of  discharging  it  when  in  his  power.  Baillie,  p.  1 94/ 
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bargtitting  with  a  person  whoie  poverty  compeb  him  to  sell 
his  goods  at  a  low  rate:  humanity  dictates  the  relief  of  him*'' 
An  option  for  the  performance  of  a  contract  exists  with  both 
parties  till  either  of  them  has  left  the  place  of  commerce. 
The  purchaser  having  ultimately  concluded  his  contract 
should  repeat  his  profession  of  hithy  and  glorify  God«  The 
traditions  insist  on  the  propriety  of  liberality,  and  mutual 
Biild  dealing-  Merchants  of  honesty  and  veracity  will  be 
raised  at  the  last  day  with  the  prophets.' 

The  sixth  chapter  treats  rather  negligently  of  the  literature 
and  sciences  of  the  Saracens  and  Turks.  The  digits,  called 
Arabic,are,accordingto  Villoison,  mere  simplifications  of  the 
torm  of  the  first  nine  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  and  were 
already  in  use  at  Alexandria  in  the  time  of  Marcus  Anto* 
ninus. 

In  the  seventh  and  concluding  section,  Mr.  Mills  sketches 
die  present  state  and  extent  of  the  Muhammedan  religion. 
It  seems  to  be  silently  undergoing  an  internal  change:  the 
doctrines  of  anti-supematuralists  are  extensively  embraced 
by  the  educated  classes,  and  a  sort  of  deism,  or  religion  of 
nature,  is  superceding  the  former  faith. 

A&T.  V.-^ Account  tfthe  Guatfcuru  Indians:  from  the  third 
volume  of  Southey's  History  of  Brazil,  recently  published 
at  London. 

*  Thbre  were,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  three 
divisions  of  the  Guaycuru  naticm;— one  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Paraguay;  one  on  the  eastern,  below  the  Fecho  dos 
Morros,  being  those  who  made  peace  widi  the  Spaniards  of 
Asumpcion,  through  the  ex-priest;  and  the  third,  above  the 
Fecho,  who  tf*e,  according  to  their  own  intention  in  the  treaty, 
allies  of  the  Portuguese;  but  according  to  its  letter,  acknow- 
ledged vassals  of  the  Portuguese  crown.  Thes^  branches  are 
declared  enemies  each  of  the  other,  although  they  are  of  the 
same  oripn,  speak  the  same  language,  and  observe  the  same 
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customs.  The  Brazilian  branch  is  divided  into  seven*  great 
hordes;  who  are  generally  upon  friendly  terms,  and  perfectly 
resemble  each  other  in  all  their  habits  and  institutions*  Each 
of  these  hordes  is  so  numerous,  that  the  assemblage  of  its  tents 
is  said  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  large  town*  The  tents  are 
arranged  in  straight  wide  streets,  and  are  of  the  simplest 
structure:  mats,  made  of  flags  or  rushes,  laid  upon  poles,  ak 
most  horizontally  in  dry  weather,  but  widi  more  inclination 
when  it  rains;  and  when  the  rain  is  heavy,  and  the  matting 
begins  to  bag  with  the  weight  of  water,  the]|r  brush  it  off  from 
within;  but  many  have  two  or  three  mat  coverings,  one  above 
the  other,  with  intervals  between,  as  a  better  protection 
both  against  rain  and  sun.  They  always  encamp  upon  die 
banks  of  a  river  or  great  lake,  and  remain  there  as  long 
as  they  find  sufficient  food  for  themselves  and  their  cattle, 
which  are  very  numerous;  for  they  despise  agriculture,  and 
live  chiefly  upon  meat*  They  have  profitted  thus  much  by 
their  intercourse  with  the  Portuguese,  that  they  rear  every 
kind  of  domestic  bird  and  beast,  which  has  been  introduced 
from  Europe  into  America;  and  they  treat  them  all  with  such 
kindness,  as  well  as  care,  as  to  render  them  remarkably  tame. 
Neither  stirrups  nor  saddle  of  any  kind  are  in  use  among 
them;  their  bridle  is  made  of  the  acroata,  one  of  the  aloes  of 
the  country;  and  they  are  so  incessantly  on  horseback,  that 
their  legs  are  deformed  by  it.  Yet  they  are  said  not  to  be 
good  horsemen,  only  that  they  know  how  to  manage  the 
horse  at  full  speed;  .  •  which,  indeed,  is  all  the  horsemanship 
they  need.  Their  mode  of  breaking-in  the  animal  is  peculiar 
to  themselves:  it  is  done  in  the  water,  almost  up  to  the  crea- 
ture's belly,  that  he  may  have  less  power  to  struggle,  and 
that  the  rider  may  have  less  to  fear  from  a  fall*  The  war- 
horse  is  never  used  for  any  other  occasion,  and  never  sold; 
but,  upon  the  death  of  the  master,  it  is  killed  at  his  grave. 

*  '  These  serea  hordes  are  called,  Chageteo,  Pacaohodeo,  Adioeo,  Att- 
adeo,  Oleo,  LAudeo,  and  Cadioo. '    (  CagaL  1 .  976.) 
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in  their  wan  against  the  Portuguese,  thej  made  use  of  their 
homed  catde;  and,  collecting  them  and  the  horses  into  a 
great  herd,  drove  them  furiously  upon  the  enemy.  Even  the 
Paulistas  were  afrad  of  such  an  attack;  and  their  largest 
parties  dreaded  to  meet  the  Guaycurus  in  the  open  country; 
the  only  resource  was,  to  get  into  the  woods,  and  climb  the 
trees;  then  their  muskets  gave  them  the  advantage.  As  the 
Guaycurus,  like  the  savages  of  South  Africa,  made  this  use 
of  their  cattle  in  war,  so,  like  the  same  people,  they  had 
trained  them  to  obey  a  whisde,  by  which,  at  any  time,  they 
could  assemble  and  direct  them. 

*'  As  soon  as  the  surrounding  pasture  is  exhausted,  the 
horde  removes.  Presently  their  t^its  are  struck, — all  are  in 
motion:  the  large  town  which  was  standing  in  the  morning 
disappears;  what  was  then  swarming  with  life  and  population, 
is  left  as  a  desert  behind  them;  and  before  night,  the  town 
rises  upon  the  banks  of  another  water,  and  the  wilderness  is 
filled  with  flocks  and  herds.  They  sleep  upon  the  ground,  on 
hides,  and  cover  themselves  with  skins«  or  with  a  matting 
made  from  the  inner  rind  of  certain  trees;  or  with  the  gar- 
ments which  the  women  wear  by  day,  and  which  are  large 
enough  to  serve  for  coverlets.  The  men  wear  nothing,  ex- 
cept a  short  philibeg,  which  used  to  be  of  cotton,  but  since 
their  intercourse  with  the  Portuguese,  is  ornamented  with 
beads  of  various  colours.  The  women  wear  a  wider  petticoat, 
without  which  they  are  never  seen  from  their  earliest  infancy; 
and  over  this  a  garment,  or  rather  web  of  calico,  is  wrapt 
about  them,  from  the  neck  to  the  feet,  which  is  laid  on  in 
such  heavy  folds,  that  it  is  said  to  render  the  breasts  pen- 
dant by  its  weight  and  pressure:  the  colour  of  the  cloth  is 
red,  with  stripes  of  black  and  white.  They  have  trimmings 
of  shell  work,  beads  on  the  arms  and  legs,  silver  bugles  for 
a  necklace,  and  a  plate  of  silver*  on  the  breast.     Formerly 

*  <  Where  they  should  have  obtained  this  silyer,  is  a  curious  question: 
Francisco  Ahres  supposes  that  it  has  existed  aroong^  them  from  the  time  of 
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these  ornaments  were  nuuk  of  wood,  aad  tke  lower  timats 
still  make  them  of  that  asaMial.  The  men  adorn  their  heads 
and  limbs  wiUi  feathers:  thejr  wear  moudi-pieces  of  wood  or 
silver,  according  to  their  means,  and  sUver  earnings  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent.  They  eradicate  their  eye-brows  and  eye- 
lashes, tattoo  their  faces  (a  fiuhion,  by  which  the  woosea  also 
deform  themselves),  and  stain  the  body  in  patterns  with  the 
juice  of  the  urucu  and  jcnipapo*  The  young  men  shear 
their  hair  after  their  own  fancy;  the  elder  to  a  prescribed 
form,  resembling  the  tonsure  of  the  L^r-Franciscans:  the 
women  also  wear  only  a  broad  circle  on  die  head.  UnUke 
most  of  the  Brazilian  tribes^  these  Guaycurus  are  not  poly* 
gamists:  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  eidier  law  or  custom 
renders  their  marriages  indtsscduble;  the  parties  separate  if 
they  choose;  but  such  separatiotts  are  said  to  be  unfrequent. 
Their  connubial  attachments  are  represented  to  be  both  da* 
rable  and  strong;  and  they  are  tenderly  fond  of  their  offspring, 
when  their  accursed  customs  suffer  them  to  be  bonu  The 
children  are  charged  with  showing  little  natural  love  towards 
their  parents:  cautious,  as  we  ought  to  be,  not  to  oppose  mere 
opinion  to  what  is  asserted  as  fact  upon  fair  audiority,  it  may 
yet  be  aflbmed,  that  this  cannot  be  generally  true;  fior  it  is 
impossible  that  tenderness  in  the  parent  diould  not,  generally, 
produce  correspondent,  though  not  equal  affection,  in  die 
child.  Each  horde  has  one  great  cemetery,-*-a  long  piece 
of  ground,  covered  like  a  gallery  along  its  whole  Imgtfa  with 
mats:  under  this  roofing  every  family  has  its  own  burial 
place  staked  off.  The  weapons,  and  odier  personals  of  the 
deceased,  are  laid  upon  l^s  grave;  and  if  he  were  distin* 
guished  in  war,  these  things  are  decked  with  iowers  and 
with  feathers,  which  are  annually  renewed.    The  body  of  a 

Alexo  Garcia'8  expedition,  aod  is  part  of  the  spoil  which  he  brought  from 
Pern,  and  which  remained  among  the  tribes  by  whom  he  was  cut  off.  Is  it 
not  more  likely  to  have  fomid  its  way  from  1  otosi,  passing  from  one  pes. 
sessor  to  another,  sometimes  by  £ur  means,  sometimes  by  fooL" 
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yoiuig  woman  is  attired  for  her  funeral  at  it  would  hare 
been  for  her  marriage,  and  carried  on  horseback  to  the  ceme- 
tery: the  spindle,  and  othor  articles  of  her  use  are  laid  upon 
her  grave.  Upon  the  death  of  a  relation,  or  a  slave,  the 
household  dumge  their  names. 

*'  The  distinction  of  ranks  is  strongly  marked  in  diis  nation: 
the  true  Guaycurus  form  but  the  smallest  part*  They  call 
dicmselves  Joage*  and  are  divided  into  classes,  the  first  of 
which  ia  a  nobility,  proud  to  excess  of  their  birth.  The  men 
have  a  title  equivident  to  captain;  and  their  wives  and  daugh* 
ters  also  are  addressed  by  an  honorary  prefix.  There  are 
not  many  of  these  nobles,  and  no  supremacy  among  them. 
The  second  class,  which  ts  much  more  numerous,  consists 
of  the  Guaeycuru  people,  all  of  whom  are  soldiers,  from  fiitther 
to  aon;  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  is  composed  of 
^ves  and  dieir  descendants;  for  with  them,  one  chief  motive 
for  making  war  is,  to  keep  up  their  numbers  by  this  system 
of  half  adoption.  They  spare  no  adult  males,  and  sometimes 
IdU  the  women;  bul»the  women  are  sometimes  carried  away 
prisoners,  and  the  children  always.  When  it  happens  that 
tiicy  bring  away  an  infant  widiout  its  modiir,  the  wife  of  the 
capior  takes  die  babe  to  her  breast,  whether  she  have  a  babe 
of  her  own  at  the  tune  or  not;  for  they  havef  discovered 
IJMX  a  secrettoB  of  milk  is  excited  ^by  the  action  of  the  infant's 
lips,  ev«n  in  women  of  more  than  fifty  years  of  age,  who  have 

^  <  This  name  is  so  like  that  of  Jaadgfe,  by  which  the  Leog^as  called 
Ihemselyes,  that,  tiotvrithstandingf  the  opinion  of  Herras,  it  aAirds  a 
^hen^  prewKBptioB  in  favour  of  the  aMertion  of  Francisco  Aires,  that 
4fae  Liwui—i  am  a  bransh  of  the  Cknyeiinn;  bat wbea  beiieotifies  the 
totter  witk  theChiii|ra»Ba*,  heitcerUioly  wroaf.' 

I  '  "Hie  editor  of  the  JPairiota  (3^  4.  29),  seemi  to  intimate  a  disbdief  ef 
this;  but  many  instances  have  been  known.  A  well-anthenticated  one  is  men- 
tioned by  Baxter,  in  his  Own  Life  and  Times.  (Lib.  1.  Part  1 .  p.  46.)  and 
fbe  fkr  more  eztraordiaaTy  fttct,  that  milk  has  tfans  been  ^midiiced  in  tfaf 
bnast  of  afnaa,  is  eiatiieBticated by «ihe  intl^tsble  testkaony  otHmm^ 
boldt' 

VOL.  n.  I  i 
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never  been  mothers.  The  chief,  who  makes  the  largest  ad- 
dition to  the  horde  by  such  captures,  obtains  the  greatest  re- 
putation. The  state  in  which  these  prisoners  grow  up  has 
only  the  name  of  slavery,  fcM-  they  are  Bever  called  upon  to 
perform  any  compulsory  service.  But  the  inferiority  of  their 
rank  is  considered  to  be  so  great,  that  it  is  deemed  disgrace- 
ful for  a  chief  to  take  a  captive  for  his  wife;  and  the  son  of 
a  Guaycuru  woman  by  a  prisoner,  would^despise  die  woman 
who  bore  him,  as  one  who  by  such  a  connexion  had  disho- 
noured herself.  The  CLamococos  sell  their  childrea  to  the 
Guaycurus  for  knives  and  axes. 

^  When  they  are  going  to  war,  they  choose  for  leader  the 
3^ungest  of  the  nobles  who  is  able  to  bear  arms;  and  the 
elder  chiefs  accompany  him  as  his  counsellors.  On  the  day 
of  their  outset,  the  )roung  warrior  sits  upon  his  bed,  while 
they  who  are  to  serve  in  the  expedition  collect  round  him, 
and  one  by  one  pay  their  respects  to  his  mother,  and  to  the 
woman  who  nursed  him;  and  these  women,  with  tears,  and 
in  impassioned  tones,  remind  them  of  the  fiunous  actions  of 
their  forefsthers,  and  exhort  them  rather  to  die  than  show 
themselves  unwordiy  of  their  ancestry*  They  have  a  singu- 
lar notion,  that  a  shirt  made  of  the  skin  of  a  jaguar  is  impe* 
netraUe,  even  to  a  musket  bdl,— a  superstitioo,  which  seenu 
to  indicate  that  they  have  not  of^  been  opposed  by  good 
marksmen.  When  a  youth  kills  his  first  enemy,  or  brings 
home  his  first  prisoner,  his  mother  makes  a  feast,  at  which 
die  guests  inebriate  themselves  with  mead  almost  as  potent 
as  brandy.  They  make  war  upon  the  Cuyarabas,  or  Coioa- 
dos.,  as  the  Portuguese  call  them,  who  roam  about  the  sources 
of  the  Mambaya,  a  river  which  falls  into  the  Parana;  upon 
the  Cambebas,  or  Pacaleques,  about  the  sources  of  the  Im- 
botatiu, — a  race  who  flatten  their  heads  like  the  old  Omaguas 
of  the  Orellana;  and  upon  the  Caupezes,  a  burrowing  tribe, 
who  are  said  to  form  for  themselves  natural  but  monstrous 
aprons,  by  stretching  down,  from  earliest  infancy  the  skin  of 
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the  groiiu  They  have  also  children  from  many  other  tribes* 
among  their  slaves,  if  that  appellation  may  be  applied  to 
persons  who  feel  none  of  the  evils  ai  slavery,  and  are  subject 
to  none  ^  its  restraints. 

*  They  believe  in  an  Intelligent  Creator  of  all  things;  but  they 
offer  him  no  wordiip,  and  seem  not  to  regard  him  either  with 
love  Gt  with  fear.  The  invisible  power,  to  whom  they  apply 
for  a  knowledge  of  what  is  to  befall  them  in  sickness,  or  in 
war,  is  supposed  to  be  an  inferior  Deity,  named  Nanigogigo; 
and  their  jugg^rs,  who  are  called  Unigenitos,  pretend  to  com- 
municate with  him.  There  is  a  small  kind  of  hawk,  of  which 
the  native  name  is  Macauham;  its  cry  resembles  that  of  a  man 
in  dtstfess,  and  serves  as  an  indication  of  weather,  for  those 
who  are  accu^omed  to  it:  but  the  Guaycurus  suppose  that  it 
fortells  coming  events;  and  when  it  is  heard  the  Unigenito 
is  put  upon  hard  duty  for  the  fdlowing  night.  He  passes  it 
in  singing  and  screaming,  imiuting  the  notes  of  various  birds, 
shaking  a  maraca,  and  calling  upon  Nanigogigo  to  interpret  to 
hiin  the  augury  of  his  unintelligible  messenger.  With  the 
same  ceremonies  these  knaves  pretend  to  inquire  whether  the 
sick  are  to  recover,  and  if  an  expedition  will  meet  with  good 
or  ill  success.  The  only  appearance  of  a  religious  ceremony 
among  them,  is  an  annual  festival  of  many  days  at  the  first 
riung  of  the  Seven  Stars;  for  at  that  season  the. cocoa  of  the 
Bocayuva  palm  begins  to  be  ripe,  upon  which  they  probably 
relied  for  food  before  the  introduction  of  European,  cattle. 
It  is  said  that  no  belief  of  retribution  after  death  is  combined 
with  their  noticms  of  a  future  state.  They  hold  that  the  souls 
of  departed  chiefe,  and  Unigenitos,  enjoy  themselves  among 
the  stars,  while  those  of  the  common  people  wander  about 
the  place  of  their  interment.  The  Guaycurus  seem  to  have 
caught  their  superstitious  practices  and  opinions  from  many 

*  *  Francisco  Akes  enumerates  the  GoaxiS)  Quanas,  Guatos,  Cayvabas, 
Bororoa,  Ooroas,  Cayapos,  Chiquitos  and  Chamococos.' 
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different  tribet,*-*a  natural  consequeBce  of  llie  nNOiMr  by 
which  the  population  of  their  horde  is  soppliedt  it  is  diere* 
fore  remarkable,  that  with  diis  aptness  for  adopting  the  tenets 
of  others,  they  should  not  during  their  long  and  close  oonnex- 
ion  with  the  Payaguas,  have  learnt  to  look  for  retrtbutire 
justice  after  death. 

^  Mead  is  their  only  fermoited  liquor.  Both  sexes  employ 
themselves  equally  in  preparing  their  food,  which  is  very 
much  dressed;  they  eat  very  leisurely,  and  make  many  meals 
in  the  day.  It  is  affirmed  diat  they  never  suffer  from  indi- 
gestion,  that  scorbutic  complaints  are  never  seen,  and  sodden 
death  unknown  among  them,*-Hi8seKi€Mi8  which  may  be  ad«- 
mitted  to  prove,  that  these  dungs  occur  miKhless  frequently 
than  in  Europe*  In  every  kind  ol  illness  they  observe  ex-' 
treme  abstinence,  taking  no  food  whatever,  except  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  pith  of  the  Caranda  pabn*  There  are 
blind  people  among  them,  but  none  that  are  bdd*  Their  com- 
plexion is  of  a  darker  tint  tiian  copper;  they  are  rather  above 
the  middle  stature  of  Europeans^  well  made,  (were  it  not  that 
their  legs  are  injured  by  the  great  use  winch  they  make  of  the 
horse  and  the  canoe,)  muscular,  and  capable  of  making  prodi- 
gious exertipns,  and  enijluring  almost  mcredible  ittigue*  The 
women  have  large  coarse  features,  which,  with  the  additional 
and  needless  deformity  of  tattooing,  renders  them  alogetber* 
ugly,  to  the  eye  of  an  European.  Their  teeA  are  irregular, 
and  discoloured  by  the  constant  use  of  tobacco;  for  even  the 
women  are  never  without  a  quid  in  their  mouth;  but  they 
preserve  them  to  extreme  okl  age.  The  men  girdle  them- 
selves with  a  cord  upon  their  expeditions,  and  if  food  is 

*  *  Francisco  Alves  says  they  have  qodc  of  the  simple  graces  of  Mil- 
ton's Eve.  It  is  g^tifying  to  an  Englishman  to  find  the  commandant  of  a 
Portuguese  fort,  in  the  heart  of  South  America,  thinking  of  Milton.  I  be- 
lieFe  no  nation  would  display  more  literary  industry  and  ambition  than  tiie 
Portuguese,  if  the  restrictions  by  which  they  are  to  miserably  fettered 
were  withdrawn.' 
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scarce,  they  deaden  the  sentation  of  hunger  by  drawing  it 
tighter  round  themi  in  this,  as  in  a  belt  they  carry  a  shdrt 
elttb  on  the  right  hand,  and  a  large  knife  on  the  left.  The 
women  soon  become  lean  and  haggard,  and  both  sexes  are 
excessively  wrinkled  in  old  age.  The  odd  variety  of  a  male 
and  female  dialect  prevails  among  them,  as  among  many 
American  tribes.  For  some  purposes  they  can  communicate 
by  whistHng,  as  well  as  by  words.  They  have  names  for  the 
planets  and  more  remarkable  stars,  and  for  the  cardinal  points. 
^  The  women  have  many  excellent  qualities.  They  are 
compasionate,  and  so  humane  towards  all  creatures  under 
their  care,  that  it  is  said,  the  domestic  animals  of  the  Guay- 
corus  could  not  be  treated  with  more  kindness  if  they  were 
in  a  Banian  hospital.  They  deserve  also  the  praise  of  in- 
dustry and  ingenuity:  they  spin,  they  weave  dexterously,  they 
make  chords,  girdles,  mats,  and  pottery;  they  evince  intelli- 
gent curiosity,  as  well  as  pleasure,  at  the  sight  of  any  thing 
new,  and  examine  it  attentively  in  all  its  parts*  There  are 
men  among  them  who  aSect  the  dress  and  manners  of  women, 
smd  are  called  Cudinas^  the  name  by  which  all  emasculated 
animals  are  designated*  The  first  conquerors  found  such 
persons  in  Florida,  and  in  the  country  about  the  isthmus  of 
Darien;  so  widely  extended  in  the  New  World  was  this 
abomination,  which  has  its  root  perhaps  in  one  of  the  oldest 
corruptions  of  heathen  worship.  Clear  nights  are  their 
favourite  time  for  sport  Their  diversions  are  of  a  rough 
character.^  The  men  toss  the  boys  in  the  large  mantles 
of  the  Women,  which  serve  as  blankets  for  the  operation. 
The  women  hold  hands  in  a  ring,  while  one  runs  on  the  out- 
side; the  amusement  is  for  those  who  are  in  the  circle  to  put 
out  their  feet,  and  trip  her  up  as  she  running;  she  who  falls 
then  takes  her  place  in  the  circle,  and  the  one  who  threw  her 
runs  round  and  round  till  her  career  is  stoptin  the  same  vio- 
lent manner.  They  ride  races,  in  which  the  women  engage 
as  well  as  the  men.     Other  sports  are  to  imitate  the  action 
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of  birds,  carrying  a  wing  in  each  hand;  to  leap  like  froga; 
and  pretend  to  run  at  each  other  like  bulla,  upon  all  fours. 
Sometimes  the  women  have  regular  scolding  matches,  as  a 
sort  of  dramatic  amusement;  and  she  who  rails  with  greatest 
fluency, -and  has  the  moat  cofMous  vocabulary  of  abuse  at 
command,  is  applauded  by  the  by-standers.  Quarrels  among 
them  are  decided  by  boxing;  they  are  said  to  be  good  boxers; 
and  they  never  have  recourse  to  weapons  in  their  disputes 
with  each  other. 

^  They  have  neither  music  nor  songs;  yet  they  mamfest  a 
lively  sensibility  to  sweet  sounds:  they  Ibten  to  a  Portuguese 
song  with  exceeding  great  delight:  and  if  the  air  be  melan- 
choly, it  always  draws  tears  from  the  women.  They  are 
faithful  in  their  dealings,  although  they  account  treachery 
not  only  lawful,  but  laudable  in  war.  It  does  not  appear  that 
any  attempts  are  making  for  the  conversion  of  this  remark** 
able  people:  but  if  the  Portuguese  evince  no  desire  to  im- 
prove them,  by  the  best  and  surest  means,  they  are  no  longer 
guilty  of  injustice  and  oppression  towards  them.  There  is 
land  enough  for  both;  and  long  before  the  Brazilians  can  re- 
plenish half  of  what  they  already  possess,  the  Guaycurua, 
who  are  now  doing  their  work  in  diminishing  other  tribes  by 
their  incessant  hostilities,  will  themselves  disappear  from 
Brazil,  as  they  have  disappeared  from  the  Lower  Paraguay. 
The  wicked  practice  of  abortion*  is  destroying  them  faster 
than  war,  and  more  surely  than  pestilence.  Already.it  has 
so  reduced  their  numbers  and  their  strength,  that  the  Gua- 
nas upon  the  Imbotatiu  have  shaken  off  their  old  vassalage, 
and  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Portu- 
guese, as  a  people  independent  of  their  former  lords.' 

*  *  Francifico  Alves  knew  twenty-two  chiefs,  none  of  them  under  forty 
years  of  age,  all  of  them  married,  and  only  one  of  them  having  a  child,  and 
he  but  one.  (3.  4.  21.)  From  this  feet,  he  infers  that  the  custom,  though 
they  say  it  is  an  old  one,  cannot  long  have  obtained  among  them,  or  they 
must  have  been  extinct  before  this  time.' 
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Art.  VI. — FdemSj  descriptive  of  Rural  Life  and  Scenery. 

By  John  Clare,  a  Northamptonshire  Peasant*    Published 

at  London.  - 

This  is  a  very  extraordinary  instance  of  the  triumph  of 
talent  over  untoward  circumstances.  The  poet  is  a  real  pea- 
sant, poor,  uneducated  and  friendless;  much  more  destitute 
of  the  means  of  improvement,  than  Bloomfield,  Bums,  or 
Hogg;  and  yet  the  author  of  verses,  which  neither  of  the 
three  need  to  have  blushed  for  as  his  own* 

Clare  was  bom  in  1793,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  work 
was  obliged  to  assist  in  the  laborious  drudgery  of  a  farm,  at 
which  employment  he  has  been  constantly  busied,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  months  passed  as  an  enlisted  soldier  in  the 
militia. 

The  little  volume  that  he  has  put  forth,  has  not  found  its 
way  across  the  Atlantic;  the  following  specimens,  and  the 
accompanying  remarks  and  explanations  are  taken  from  the 
Quarterly  Review. 

'  The  flowers  the  saltry  summer  kills, 

Spnii|r'>  milder  suns  restore; 
But  ionooeoce,  that  fickle  charm, 

Blooms  once,  and  blooms  no  more. 

The  swains  who  lovod  no  more  admire, 

Their  hearts  no  beauty  warms; 
And  maidens  triumph  in  her  fall, 

That  envied  once  her  charms. 

Lost  was  that  sweet  simplicity. 

Her  eye's  bii^t  lustre  fled; 
And  o'er  her  cheeks,  where  roses  bloom'd, 

A  sickly  paleness  spread. 

So  i^es  the  flower  before  its  time, 

Where  canker-worms  assail. 
So  droops  the  bud  upon  the  stem. 

Beneath  the  sickly  gale.*— p.  26. 
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*  For  the  boisterow  sports  and  amui^meau  which  form  the 
usual  delight  of  village  youth^  Clare  had  neither  strength  nor 
relish;  his  mother  found  it  necessary  to  drive  him  from  the 
chimney  comer  to  exercise  and  to  play,  whence  he  quickly  re- 
tumedf  contemplative  and  silent.  His  parent»*-we  speak 
from  knowledge— were  apprehensive  for  his  mind  as  well  as 
his  health;  not  knowing  how  to  interpret,  or  to  what  cause  to 
refer  these  habits  so  opposite  to  those  of  other  boys  of  his 
condition;  and  when,  a  few  years  later,  they  found  him  hourly 
employed  in  writing— and  writing  verses  too^ — ^'*the  gear 
was  not  meaded"  in  their  estimation.  ^^  When  he  was  four- 
teen or  fifteen,"  says  Dame  Clare,  ^^  he  would  show  me  a 
piece  of  paper,  printed  sometimes  on  one  side,  and  scrawled 
all  over  on  the  other,  and  he  would  say,  mother,  this  is  worth 
*o  much;  and  I  used  to  say  to  him,  ay,  boy,  it  looks  as  if  it 
warr!— but  I  thought  he  was  wasting  his  time."  Clare's  his- 
tory, for  a  few  succeeding  years,  is  composed  in  two  words, 
spare  diet  and  hard  labour,  cheered  by  visions  of  fancy  which 
promised  him  happier  days:  there  is  an  amusing  mixture  of 
earnestness  and  coquetry  in  his  invocation  ^'to  Hope,''  the 
deceitful  sustainer,  time  immemorial,  t>f  poets  and  lovers.' 

<  Come,  flattenog  Hope!  now  woes  dislraM  mo, 

Tby  flattery  I  desire  agakifr 
Again  rely  oo  thee  to  blets  me, 

To  find  tby  rmimiees  doably  vain. 

Tbough  disappointments  vex  and  fetter, 

And  jeering  wbisper,  thou  art  rain. 
Still  must  I  rest  on  thee  for  better, 

Still  hope— and  be  deoeiired  again.'-^.  122. 

•  The  eccentricities  of  genius,  as  we  gently  phrase  its  most 
reprehensible  excesses,  contribute  no  interest  to  the  biogra- 
phy of  Clare.  We  cannot,  however,  regret  this.  Once,  it 
seems,  ^^  visions  of  glory"  crowded  on  his  sight,  and,  he  en- 
listed at  Peterboro'  in  the  local  militia.     He  still  speaks  of 
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the  short  period  passed  in  his  new  character,  with  evident 
satisfaction.  After  a  while,  he  took  the  bounty  for  extended 
service,  and  marched  to  Oundle;  where,  at  the  conclusion  o^ 
a  bloodless  campaipi,  his  corps  was  disbanded,  and  he  was 
constrained  to  return  to  Helpstone,  to  the  dreary  abode  of 
poverty  and  sickness.  His  novel  6ccupation  does  not  appear 
to  have  excited  any  martial  poetry;  we  need  not  therefore 
^unsphere  the  spirit  of  Plato,"  adequately  to  celebrate  the 
warlike  slraiiis  of  the  modem  TyrtsBus. 

*  The  dottds  which  had  hung  so  heavily  over  the  youth  of 
Clare,  far  irom  dispersing,  grew  denser  and  darker  as  he  ad- 
vanced towards  manhood.  His  Cither,  who  had  been  the 
cottstnnt  associate  of  kis  labours,  became  more  and  more  m- 
firm,  and  he  was  oonstnuned  to  toil  abne,  and  far  beyond  hit 
strength,  to  obtain  a  mere  subsistence.  It  was  at  this  cheer* 
leas  moment,  he  composed  ^  What  is  Life?"  in  which  he  has 
treated  a  cotatmm  sub^t  with  an  earnestness,  a  solemnity, 
and  an  orif^nidity  deserving  of  all  praise:  some  of  the  linei 
have  « terseness  of  expression  and  a  nervous  freedom  of  ver* 
sification  not  unwordqr  of  Drummond,  or  of  Cowley.' 

<  And  irliat  is  Lifii?«-An  hoar-iclaBs  on  the  ran, 

A  mist,  retreating  from  the  movninf  sun, 
A  busy,  bustling,  still-repeated  dream, — 

Its  length?— A  minute's  panse,  a  moment's  though. 
And  happiness?-- A  bubble  on  the  stream. 

That  IB  the  aot  of  seinug  shrinks  to  nought 

And  what  is  Hope?-— the  puifing  gale  of  mom, 
That  robs  each  flowret  of  its  gem,— -and  dies; 

A  cobweb,  hiding  JDisappointment's  thorn, 
Which  stings  more  keenly  throi^  the  thin  disgui^ 

And  what  is  Death?— Is  still  the  cause  unfonnd? 
That  dark,  myBterious  name  of  horrid  sound? 

A  long  and  lingering  sleep,  the  weary  crare. 
And  peace?— -Where  can  its  happiness  abound? 

No  Where  at  all,  sare  Hearen^  and  tiie  grare. 
VOL.  II.  K  k 
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Then  what  is  Life?— When  strippM  of  its  di 

A  thing  to  be  desir'd  it  cannot  be;  > 

Since  every  thing  that  moeta  onr  fooliih  eyes. 

Gives  proof  sufficient  of  its  ranitj. 
*Tis  but  a  trial  all  must  undeigo; 

To  teach  unthankful  mortal  how  to  prize 
That  happiness  vain  man's  denied  to  know. 

Until  he's  call'd  to  claim  it  in  the  skies.' 

^  That  the  aathor  of  such  verses  (and  there  ai^  abundance 
of  them)  should  have  continued  tiU  the  age  of  twenty-five 
unfriended  and  unknown,  is  less  calculated  perhaps  to  exdte 
astonishment,  than  that  devotedness  to  bis  art^  wluch  coiild 
sustain  him  under  the  pressure  of  such  evils,  and  that  mo- 
desty which  shrunk  from  obtruding  his  writings  on  the  world. 
Once,  indeed,  and  once  only,  he  appears  to  have  made  an 
effort  to  emerge  from  this  cheerless  obscurity,  by  submitting 
his  verses  to  a  neighboiu*,  who,  it  seems,  enjoyed  a  reputa- 
tion for  knowledge  ^^  in  much  matters."  Even  here  his  ill- 
fortune  awaited  him;  and  his  muse  met  not  only  with  (Us- 
couragement  but  rebuke.  The  circttmstance  is  however  va^ 
luable,  since  it  serves  to  illustrate  the  natural  gendeness  oi 
the  poet's  disposition.  Instead  of  venting  his  spleen  against 
this  rustic  Aristarch,  he  only  cleaves  to  his  favourite  with 
greater  fondness. 

<  Still  must  my  rodenesa  pluck  the  flower 
Thaf  s  pluck'd,  alas!  in  eril  hour» 
And  poor,  and  vain,  and  sunk  beneath 

Oppression's  scorn  although  I  be, 
Still  will  I  bind  my  simple  wreath, 

Still  Willi  love  thee,  Poesy.'— p.  124. 

^  ^^  Though  need  make  many  poets,''  it  was  not  need  that 
excited  Clare  to  write  poetr} ,  though  its  importunity  finally 
drove  him  *'  to  trust  his  litde  bark  to  the  waves."  Without 
a  shilling  m  his  pocket,  with  a  father  and  mother  aged  and 
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decrepit  at  home,  who  rather  required  his  aid  than  contribu- 
ted to  alleviate  his  condition,  with  a  frame  so  feeble  by  nature, 
as  to  sink  under  the  toil  to  which  he  had  all  his  life  submit- 
ted, he  at  length— and  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment— be- 
thought himself  of  endeavouring  to  obtain  some  small  advan- 
tage from  those  mental  labours  which  had  at  various  seasons 
so  deeply  engaged  his  mind«  ^^  I  was  working  alone  in  the 
lime-pits,  at  Ryhall,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  1818,^^  these  ar^ 
his  own  words,  ^^  when  knowing  it  impossible  for  me  to  pay 
a  shoemaker's  bill  of  more  than  three  pounds,  having  only 
eighteen-pence  to  receive  at  night,  I  resolved  upon  publishing 
proposals  for  printing  a  little  volume  of  poems  by  subscrip- 
tion; and  at  dinner-time  I  wrote  a  prospectus,  with  a  pencil, 
and  walked  over  to  Stamford  at  night,  to  send  it  by  the  post 
to  Mr.  Hanson,  a  printer  at  Market  Deeping.''  Mr.  Han- 
eon  had  seen  some  of  these  poems  in  manuscript;  and  it  is 
due  to  him  to  say  that  he  was  the  first  who  expressed  a  fa- 
vourable opinion  of  their  merits,  and  thus  induced  Clare  to 
venture  upon  this  formidable  measure.  This  prospectus  was 
accordingly  published  together  with  the  following  "  address," 
which  we  give  as  a  sort  of  literary  curiosity. 

* "  The  public  are  requested  to  observe  that  the  Trifles 
humbly  offered  for  their  candid  perusal,  can  lay  no  claim  to 
eloquence  of  poetical  composition,  (whoever  thinks  so  will 
be  deceived,)  the  greater  part  of  them  being  juvenile  produc- 
tions, and  those  of  a  later  date  offsprings  of  those  leisure  in- 
tervals which  the  short  remittance  from  hard  and  manual  la- 
bour sparingly  afforded  to  compose  them.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  humble  situation  which  distinguishes  their  author  will  be 
some  excuse  in  their  favour,  and  serve  to  make  an  atone- 
ment for  the  many  inaccuracies  and  imperfi^ctions  that  will 
be  found  in  them.  The  least  touch  froin  the  iron  band  of 
criticism  is  able  to  crush  them  to  nothing.  May  they 
be  allowed  to  live  their  little  day,  and  give  satisfaction  to 
those  who  may  choose  tg  l>onoi|r  them  vritb  a  perusal}  they 
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will  gain  the  end  for  which  they  were  designed,  and  their 
author's  wishes  will  be  gratified.'' 

*  Booksellers,  whether  metropolitan  or  provincial,  are,  it 
has  been  said,  rarely  deficient  in  shrewdness.  The  propo- 
sals fell  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  fraternity  in  Stamford| 
and  suggested  to  him  the  probability  of  the  publication  af* 
fording  a  profitable  speculation.  No  time  was  lost  in  visit- 
ing Helpstone;  and,  for  the  immediate  deposit  of  a  few 
pounds  to  meet  his  present  need,  and  the  expectation  of  re- 
ceiving a  few  more  at  a  distant  period,  Clare  was  content  to 
abandon  his  subscription  and  to  part  from  the  volume  before 
us.  The  original  chapman  soon  transferred  his  bargain  to 
the  actual  publishers,  by  whom  the  poems  have  been  given 
to  the  world  in  a  manner  creditable  to  themselves,  and  lib- 
eral, we  have  reason  to  believe,  as  to  the  author. 

'  Looking  back  upon  what  we  have  written,  we  find  we 
have  not  accomplished  our  intention  of  interspersing  with 
our  narradve  such  extracts  as  might  convey  a  general  cha- 
racter of  Clare's  poetry, — we  have  used  only  such  as  assort- 
ed with  the  accidents  of  the  poet's  life,  and  the  tone  of  them 
has  necessarily  been  somewhat  gloomy.  The  volume  how- 
ever, offers  abundant  proo&  of  the  author's  possessing  a 
cheerful  disposition,  a  mind  delighting  tu  the  charms  of  na- 
tural scenery,  and  a  heart  not  to  be  subdued  by  the  firowns 
of  fortune;  though  the  advantages  which  he  might  have  de- 
rived from  these  endowments  have  been  checked  1^  the  sad 
realities  which  houriy  reminded  him  of  his  unpromising  con- 
dition. Misery  herself  cannot,  however,  keep  incessant  watch 
over  her  victims;  and  it  must  have  been  in  a  happy  interval 
of  abstraction  from  troublesome  feelings  that  Clare  compos- 
ed **  the  Summer  morning,**  die  result,  we  believe,  of  a  sab- 
bath-day walk;  the  lively  pictures  of  rural  occupation  being 
introduced  from  the  recollections  of  yesterday,  and  the  «iti- 
cipations  of  the  morrow.  We  have  only  room  for  a  few  stan- 
zas of  this  little  poem,  which  is  gay  and  gracefid,  possess* 
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ing  the  true  festuret  of  descriptive  poetry,  in  wluch  erery 
object  is  distmct  «&d  appropriate* 

« The  cocks  kaT6  aofvr  the  morn  foretold, 

The  8UD  again  begins  to  peep, 
The  shepherd,  whistling  to  his  fold, 

Unpens  and  frees  the  captive  sheep. 
O'er  pathless  plains  at  early  hours 

The  sleepy  rustic  gloomy  goes; 
ne  dews,  brash'd  off  from  grass  and  iloweifl, 

Bemoistentog  sop  his  hardened  thoes. 

While  erery  leaf  that  forms  a  shade* 

And  every  flowret's  silken  top. 
And  every  shivering  bent  and  blade, 

Stoops,  bowing  with  a  diamond  drop. 
Bat  soon  shall  fly  those  diamond  drops, 

The  red  round  sun  advances  higher. 
And  streothing  o'er  the  monntain  tops 

Is  gilding  sweet  the  village-spire. 

'Tis  sweet  to  meet  the  moraing  breeze 

Or  list  the  gigging  of  the  brook; 
Or,  stretoh'd  beneath  the  shade  of  trees. 

Peruse  and  pause  on  Nature's  book. 
When  Nature  ev'ry  sweet  prepares 

To  entertain  our  wished  dday,-*** 
The  images  which  morning  wears, 

The  wakening  charms  of  early  day! 

Now  let  me  tread  the  meadow  paths 

While  glittering  dew  the  ground  illumes, 
As,  sprinkled  o'er  the  withering  swaths. 

Their  moisture  shrinks  in  sweet  perfumes; 
And  hear  the  beetle  sound  his  horn; 

And  hear  the  skylark  whistling  nigh, 
Sprung  from  his  bed  of  tufted  com, 

A  hailing  minstrel  in  thQ  sky.— 
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Obtervations,  Anecdotes  and  Cka- 
riicters  qf  Books  and  Men.  By  the 
Rer.  Joseph  Spence.  LoDdoD  f  820. 
8vo.  p.  302. 

This  is  an  anasiogf  collectioa  of 
scrape.  The  following^  extracts  will 
suffice  for  a  specimen. 

A  little  after  Dr.  Yoeng^  bad  pub- 
lished his  Unirersal  PasaioD,  tbe 
Duke  of  Wharton  made  him  a  pre- 
sent of  2000/.  for  it  When  a  friend 
of  the  duke's,  who  was  surprised  at 
the  largeness  of  the  present,  cried 
out,  '  What!  two  thousand  pounds 
for  a  poem."  The  duke  smiled,  and 
said  it  was  the  best  bai^g^ain  he  erer 
made  in  his  life,  for  it  was  (airly 
four  thousand. — Jlfr.  RaubHnson. 

When  the  Doctor  was  very  deep- 
ly engaged  in  writing  one  of  his  tra- 
gedies, that  nobleman  made  him  a 
Tery  different  present.  He  procur- 
ed a  human  skull,  and  fixed  a  can- 
dle in  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  Doctor, 
as  tbe  most  proper  lamp  for  him  to 
write  tragedy  by.— TAe  same. 

^  Isaac  Newton,  a  little  before 
he  died,  said,  '  I  don*t  know  what  I 
may  seem  to  the  world;  but  as  to  my- 
self, I  seem  to  hare  been  only  like 
a  boy  playing  on  the  sea-shore,  and 
diverting  myself  in  now  and  then 
finding  a  smootlier  pebble  or  a  pret- 
tier shell  than  ordinary,  whilst  the 
gpreat  ocean  of  truth  lay  gll  undis- 
corered  before  me.^'^Ramsay, 

''Tis  not  at  all  improbable  that 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  though  so  great 
a  man,  might  have  had  a  hankering 
after  the  French  prophets.  There 
was  a  time,  I  can  assure  yon,  when 
he  was  possessed  with  the  old  fool- 
eries of  astrology,  and  another  when 
he  was  so  far  gone  in  chymistry  as 
to  be  upon  the  hunt  a(ler  the  philo- 
sopher's stone. — Lockier, 

When  the  Bishop  of  Bochester 
wa«  in  the  tower,  upon  its  being 
said  in  tbe  drawing-room,  *Wbat 
shall  we  do  with  the  maa?' — Loid 
Codogan  answered,  <  Fling  him  to 
the  lions.'    The  Bishop  was  told  of 


this,  and  soeo  after  ki  a  ktter  to 
Mr.  Pope,  said  that  he  had  fiJleo 
upon  some  ferses  by  chance  in  hk 
room,  which  be  must  copy  out  fiw 
him  to  read.  These  were  four  ex- 
treme severe  lines  against  Lord  Ca- 
dogan. 

By  fear  unmor'd,  by  riiame  unaw'd, 
O&pring  of  baogman  and  of  bawd! 
Ungrateful  to  the  ungrateful  man  be 

grew  by, 
A  bold,  bad,  bokt'nms,  blast'riDg, 

bloody  booby.  -4*o* 

SoeiHy/or  the  Encourageme^  tf 
Arts^  Manvfadmres,  and  Commeret. 

(From  an  English  Newspaper.) 

The  distribution  of  the  rewards  of 
diis  Society  took  place  yesterday,  for 
tbe  first  time,  at  the  Argyll  Rooms, 
and,  perhaps,  never  since  the  Inrti- 
tution  has  been  extant,  was  the  cere* 
mony  graced  wilh  so  much  raok, 
fashion,  and  beauty. — It  has  aloMst 
become  a  hacknied  source  of  pride, 
that  the  benevolence  of  this  ccnotiT 
excells  all  others;  and  while  we  con- 
template the  many  proofs  which  cor^ 
roborate  the  fact,  in  tbe  variety  of 
establishments  for  serviceable  pur- 
poses, we  ackoowledg^e  none  which 
more  effectually  contributes  to  tbe 
public  good  than  this,  and  roost  sin- 
cerely do  we  annually  hail  the  re- 
sult of  the  exertions  of  its  membem, 
who  have,  for  a  series  of  nearly 
seventy  years,  strengthened  a  chain, 
the  first  link  of  which  came  from 
the  fostering  hand  of  Mr.  Willian 
Shipley-*a  name  which  will  ever  be 
recorded  in  the  page  of  science  witb 
respect  and  gratitude — He  was  tbe 
founder  of  the  institution,  and  if> 
him  especially  are  the  most  import- 
ant improvements,  within  the  vari- 
ous branches  which  the  Society  fv- 
cognisos,  to  be  attributed. 

Soon  after  twelve  o'clock,  bit 
royal  highness  the  duke  of  Sussex, 
president,  entered  the  room,  and 
though  the  company  seemed  absorb- 
ed in  the  contemplatien  of  the  ^' 
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fierent  performancefr  of  the  candi- 
dates ia  PoHU  Arttf  which  were  ap- 
pended to  the  walls,  and  those  of 
wtschames,  which  covered  the  table, 
a  vniirenal  ezpressioo  of  joy  beam- 
ed in  the  coantenances  of  all.  His 
loyal  highness,  whose  urbanity  of 
disposition  cannot  be  too  highly  es- 
timated, most  gracefully — we  may 
say.  benignantly  bowed  to  the  com- 
pany as  he  passed  to  his  chair,  and 
the  bnskiess  of  the  day  now  com- 
menced. 

Mr.  Aikin,  the  lecretaiy,  here 
read  a  most  classical  and  highly  in- 
teresting exordium  on  the  rise  and 
progtess  of  the  institution,  very  par- 
ticiSarly  referring  to  its  commonoe- 
meot,  and  occasionally  energetical- 
ly adverting  to  the  great  advantages 
which  society  had  not  only  already 
received  by  its  exertions,  but 
which  would  be  continued,  and  he 
tnvted  enhanced  in  their  value,  by 
the  laboors  of  the  day. 

The  premiums  were  then  present* 
ed  in  the  order  inserted  in  Thc 
MoBHiMG  Hkrald  of  yesterday. 

His  royal  highness,  on  several  oc- 
casions, observed  the  exertions  of 
the  cmndidates,  and  was  particularly 
complimentary  to  those  (and  we  ob- 
served several}  who  had  been  be- 
fime  him  on  former  oooasions  in  the 
Mune  characters. 

To  Mr.  J.  Perkins,  who  was  ho- 
aoured  with  three  of  the  society's 
medals,  for  inventions  of  the  first 
consequence,  he  was  more  than  usu- 
ally happy.  The  candidate  alluded 
to,  is  a  most  ingenious  Amerioan, 
andhisroyal  highness  observed,  that 
as  president  of  the  society,  he  high- 
ly participated  in  the  national  liber- 
ality which  had  evinced  itself  on 
the  occasion;  that  the  reward  here 
bestowed,  provedi  that  men  of  sci- 
ence were  happy  to  recognize  and 
encourage  the  same  qualification,  be 
it  from  what  country  it  might. 

To  Mr.  Wm.  Harley,  another  in- 
genious mechanic,  previous  to  hand- 
ing him  the  premium,  he  observed 
he  felt  the  highest  gratification  in 


meeting  him  there,  and  he  knew 
hiro  to  be  one  of  the  most  clever  and 
honest  workmen  in  the  world. 

His  royal  highness  eulogized  the 
company  for  their  attendance,  feli- 
citously observii^,  that  the  society 
had  gained  a  great  point,  if  the  dis- 
tribution had  ensured  the  smiles  of 
ladies,  as  those  gentlemen,  in  all 
probability,  who  were  not  already 
members,  would  serve  the  institu* 
tion  b^  becoming  so,  in  compliment 
to  tbeur  feelings. 

A  well  selected  band  of  music  oc- 
casionally relieved  the  ceremony, 
and  those  gentlemen  who  officiated 
as  managers,  did  evenr  thing  to  con- 
tribute to  the  gratinoation  of  the 
day. 

R^fiexioM  PokHqwu  mtr  4i%i4lquet 
Ounrageg  H  Jourtuaux  Francois 
concemani  HayHy  par  Moimew  it 
Baron  de  VcuUy^  Seereiaire  du  Roy^ 
&c.  &c* 

It  is  above  thirty  years  since  the 
finest  feelings  of  this  nation  were 
roused  to  indignation,  at  the  injus- 
tice and  cruelty  perpetrated  by  the 
slave-traders  on  the  negro-race. 
The  politician  declared,  that  inat- 
tention to  the  cultivation  of  Africa 
was  neglect  of  our  own  commercial 
interesto;  and  thepfailanthr^^t,  that 
our  apathy,  with  respect  to  the  civi- 
lization of  its  inhabitants,  was  a  po- 
sitive neglect  of  the  precepts  dt  oer 
divine  religion.  The  British  par- 
liament, in  consequence,  passed 
some  acts  to  ameliorate  the  ooodi- 
tion  of  the  wretched  blacks,  in  their 
horrid  passage  to  our  colonies;  and 
oar  colonial  legislatures  enacted  re- 
gulations, for  their  better  treatment 
in  slavery. 

Alter  twenty  years  consideration 
we  abolished  the  Slave  Trade,  and 
most  of  the  <}ivilized  nations  in  the 
world  have  foUowed  the  example, 
except  Spain  and  Portugal,  whidi, 
resisting  every  moral,  religious,  and 
humane  appeal,  still  continue  this 
execrable  traffic 

However,    we  purchased   from 
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tboM  relettUen  goranuamSi  at  as 
expesMof  aemii  J  a  millioD  of  pdundi, 
treaties  to  restrict  their  oiercileM 
mibjeotsfreM  that  Slare  Trade  north 
of  the  equator.  We  hare  alto  ex- 
pended, im  the  lastieD  JMfSy  on  ill 
exeoated  toheoies,  for  civiiiziiigf  aod 
iDstmctiof  the  captured  aegroea, 
another  millm  of  pooods;  and  we 
hare  lavished  on  visionary  and  use* 
less  expeditioDs  to  explore  the  into* 
ffior  of  AArioa,  io  the  last  five  years, 
at  least  half  a  millioa  of  ponnds  mora, 
without  the  slightest  oalaautoas  dis- 
aeteia  attended  their  prog^ress,  and 
prospect  of  success;  complete  has 
heen  their  termination;  hat  the  plan 
was  so  injodicionsly  concerted,  that 
iU  fate  was  evident  from  the  oom* 
menoement,  except  to  those  who 
were  partakers  of  the  expenditares; 
in  addifton  to  all  this,  We  lavish  on 
iU-jvdged,  nohealthy,  and  nnprofit* 
able  settlements  on  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  above  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  a-year,  independ- 
ent of  the  expense  contributed  by 
the  visionary  plans  for  creating  set- 
tlements at  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hopa; 
but  we  an  instructed  from  high  au- 
thority, that  these  expeodUturas 
must  be  estimated  iienevolent  pros- 
pects of  speculati  /e  *tpmanity.  *  Now 
wo  shaUonly  presume  to  hwt  how 
profitably  some  of  th%se 


•urns  might  he  emploved  omprofeeti 
9f  real  kumamfy  at  liome,  without 
discmsiiig  the  inability  of  this  nation 
to  continue  such  an  unprofitable 
and  profligate  waste  of-her  tnasure; 
but  we  fervently  hope,  that  no  for« 
tfaer  axpenditure  of  this  sent  will  he 
suffered,  particularly  as  we  know 
from  tiie  beet  authentieated  docu- 
ments, and  the  most  uncontradieted 
statements,  that  the  numberof  slaves 
carried  from  the  coast  of  Africa  is 
more  extensive  than  ever^that  the 
miseries  these  unfortunate  beings 
enduve  are  greatly  increased— that 
the  cultivation  of  the  African  soil  is 
very  little  extended— that  the  civi* 
lixation  of  the  inhabitants  is  not  io 
the  least  iBipnived^»-aad  that  the 


profits  attending  the  Slave  Trade 
are  so  largely  angmentedl  that  there 
is  no  chance  of  a  diminution  of  tlM 
calamity,  nor  a  hope  of  extending 
the  benevolent  intentions  of  Great 
Britain  to  AMca,  until  Portu^^ 
shall  be  obliged  totally  to  abandMi 
the  trade,  by  the  whole  civilised 
world  constitutiDg  every  species  of 
traffic  in  slaves,  piracy;  and  that 
every  person  taken  in  the  trade,  or 
convicted  in  aidinfr  ^d  abetting  tb« 
traffic  in  any  way,  shall  be  visited 
with  all  the  pains  and  penalties  at- 
tached to  pirates.— ^onlA.  Mag.    - 

^em  Work$y  mmomtced.  At  Ce- 
lumbia,  8.  €. « Reports  of  Cases  ai^ 
gued  and  determined  in  the  Consti^ 
tutional  court  of  South  Carolina,  by 
H.  J.  Nott  and  D.  L.  M'Conl, 
Counsellors  at  Law. 

M.  Carey  and  Son,  Philadel^yni; 
are  about  to  puMish  a  new  edition 
of  the  Rmports  of  Veiey ,  jr.  and  Ve- 
xey  and  Beames,  with  references  te 
American  decisions,  by  E.  D.  I»> 
graham,  Esq.  in  91  vols.  Also  anew 
edition  of  Chapman's  Elements  of 
Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medioa. 
And  a  second  American  edition  of 
Lavoine*s  Atlas. 

A  new  Medical  and  Philosophicnl 
Journal  is  prejected  under  the  edi- 
torship of  professors  Chapman  and 
Patteraon  of  the  (Jniveiaity  of  Fenn^ 
lylv    • 


The  Tlh  No.  of  the  Sketch  Book 
is  in  press,  md  will  be  published 
about  the  middle  of  the  present 
month,  by  Haly  and  Thomas,  New 
York,  and  M.  Thomas,  Philadel- 
phia. 

They  have  Mkewioe  in  prees  the 
third  volume  of  Salmagundi,  which 
win  complete  the  second  series.    • 

J.  Maxwell  has  in  press  the  9d 
vd.  of  Otis*  Translation  of  BotU's 
History  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, which  will  be  published  in 
October. 
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Art.  I.— On  the  Discovery  of  North  America  by  the  Scan* 
dinavians^  about  the  year  986.  [Translated  from  the  first 
number  of  the  Svea^  a  new  scientific  paper,  published  in 
Sweden,  by  F.  H.  Schroeder.] 

The  discovery  of  the  new  hemisphere,  together  with  the 
inunense  treasures  it  contains,  bekmgs  undoubtedly  to  those 
extraordinary  events,  from  which,  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  a  new  order  of  things  was  generated  in  the 
ancient  world.  At  the  time,  when  those  important  changes 
took  place,  new  empires,  founded  upon  a  series  of  states, 
hurried  to  destruction,  had  been  formed  of  fresh  tribes,  ar- 
rived from  the  north,  in  the  southern  and  western  parts  of 
Europe.  Under  a  more  southerly  and  serener  sky,  they  pre* 
served,  for  a  considerable  period,  that  ardent  desire  for  ad* 
ventures,  which,  at  all  times,  and  through  all  ages,  has  most 
promiscuously  distinguished  the  Normans;  and  it  was  cer<- 
tainly  this  very  same  resdess  and  active  character  of  the  new 
inhabitants  of  those  states,  which  created  the  dawning  day 
of  the  modem  history  of  Europe,  which  began  with  the  com- 
mencement of  its  renovated  political  institutions. 

Christopher  Colon  was  bom  in  those  times,  and  nourished 
in  the  same  spirit.     He  was  the  first,  who  ventured  to  navi- 
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gate  the  western  ocean,  and  opened  to  the  Europeans  the 
way  to  America.  In  after-ages,  several  learned  men  have 
examined,  with  undeniable  sagacity,  whether  Colon  had  re- 
ally first  discovered  the  new  world,  or  whether  it  had  al- 
ready been  known  to  our  ancestors  before  him. 

Among  the  great  number  of  valuable  scientific  documeotfl, 
not  sufficiently  known,  of  thl^  library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice, 
two  maps  of  the  year  1436  were  found,  published  by  Andrea 
Bianco,  on  which,  far  to  the  westward  of  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
in  the  same  latitude  with  Gibraltar,  a  great  island  was  mark- 
ed under  the  name  of  Antillia;  and  to  the  north  of  that  island, 
in  the  latitude  of  Cape  Finisterre,  a  smaller  island,  called 
Isola  de  la  Man  Satanaxio.  Vincenzio  Formalconi,  in  ^  Soffgio 
suUa  nauttca  antica  de  Fenezianij  Venezia,  1783,  has  made 
various  examinations  on  this  subject,  in  a  particular  disserta- 
tion, published  under  the  title  of  ^  Illustrazioni  di  due  cbarte 
antiche  della  Biblioteca  di  S.  Marco,  che  dimostrano  I'isole 
Antille  primo  della  scoperta  di  Christoforo  Colombo/  From 
his  inquiries  it  results,  that  according  to  his  views,  by  An* 
tiilia  was  understood  one  of  the  preset  Antillee  or  West 
India  islands,  aild  that,  in  consequence,  our  ancestors  knew 
America  it\  earlier  times,  or  at  least  that  group  of  islands, 
situated  in  front  of  the  American  continent;  but,  that  itM 
knowledge  was  lost  again,  until  Colon  reopened  the  way  to 
this  country,  to  all  future  generations.  Formalconi  observes 
on  this  occasion:  *'  non  e  percio  minore  la  g^ria  di  Colombo, 
che  seppe  ritrovare  una  terra  perduta,  e  aprirsi  il  passagio 
air  opposto  emisfero,'  by  which  he  expressed^  *  that  the  gloiy 
of  Colon  is  not  lessened,  on  account  of  an  earlier  discoveiy 
of  America,  since  he  knew  to  rediscover  a  lost  country,  and 
open  himself  a  passage  to  the  opposed  hemisphere.'  How- 
ever, in  examining  more  accurately  the  maps  of  Bianco,  one 
can  easily  perceive,  that  Formalconi  was  far  from  having  ex- 
hausted the  subject. 
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This  circumsttoce  has  given  rise  to  latter  examinations  bjr 
N.  fiuacfae,  whose  researches  are  contained  in  the  ^  Memoires 
de  I'institut  des  Sciences,  Lettres,  et  Arts,  Tome  VI,  Paris 
1S06,'  in  which  his  dissertation  is  especially  to  be  found,  in 
the  ^  Memoires  de  la  Classe  des  Sciences  Mathimatiques  et 
Physiques,*  page  1—29,  entitled:  *  Recherches  sur  Tile  An- 
tillia  et  sur  Tepoque  de  la  decouverte  dePAmerique,'  From 
this  interesting  publication  we  learn,  that  the  island  of  An- 
tiUia,  and  that  of  Isoia  de  la  Man  SatanaxiOy  must  be  com- 
prehended, according  to  all  probability,  in  the  Archipelago 
which  forms  the  Azores*  Fiom  accounts  of  more  ancient 
authors,  whose  opinions  he  knew  artfully  to  connect,  but  es- 
pecially from  a  map  of  earlier  date,  than  the  before-mention- 
ed,*^that  of  F.  Picignano,  Venice,  1367,  which  is  contained 
in  the  cabinet  of  the  duke  of  Parma,— Buache  endeavours  to 
prove,  that  the  island  of  Antillia  most  probably  Sanct  Mi- 
chel; and  Isoia  de  la  Man  SatanaxiOj  the  Puo  of  the  Azores, 
die  latter  of  which  is  known  on  account  of  its  volcano,  and 
m  earlier  times  was  called,  in  consequence  of  this  phenome- 
non, Moni  de  Satan^  or  Devil's  Mount.  In  like  manner, 
Teneriffe,  one  of  the  Canary  Islands,  was  called  on  the  old- 
est maps,  Isoia  del  Inferno^  or  Hell  Island* 

Buache,  in  consequence  of  his  statements,  maintained, 
against  the  hypothesis  of  Formalconi,  that  it  is  Colon  alone, 
to  whom  the  glory  of  having  discovered  America  is  to  be 
ascribed,  and  he  concluded  his  dissertation  with  the  follow- 
ing expression:  *  il  resulte  de  ces  diverses  considerations,  que 
rile  Antillia  n'etoit  point  ime  des  iles  de  I'Amerique,  et 
qu'ainsi  I'Amerique  n'etoit  point  connue  avant  le  premier 
voyage  de  Christophe  Colomb.  C'est  a  ce  navigateur  seul 
qu'appartient  la  gloire  de  la  decouverte  du  Nouveau  Monde.' 
In  our  subsequent  remarks  on  this  subject,  we  shall  how- 
ever show,  that  the  researches  of  Buache,  are  far  from  being 
conclusive,  and  although  it  may  appear  strange  to  the  learn- 
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ed  of  the  soutfaeni  parts  of  Europe,  that  northern  documents 
should  contun  more  positive  elucidations  on  this  important 
matter,  yet  the  fact  really  exists.  The  accounts  inserted  more 
than  a  century  ago,  in  the  Vinlandia  and  Groenlandia  Anti- 
qua  of  Torfaeus,  concerning  the  subject  before  us,  appear, 
notwithstanding  the  time  elapsed  since  their  publication,  not 
to  be  sufficiently  known;  we  shall  therefore  communicate  some 
illustrations  on  the  subject,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
continuation  of  Buache's  inquiries. 

The  earliest  traditions,  which  must  be  considered  as  the 
beginning  of  the  northern  history,  furnish  us  with  accounts 
of  voyages  of  discovery  to  unknown  countries*     To  this  class 
belongs  Fundin  Noregur^  which  is  the  relation  of  an  expedi- 
tion from  Sweden  to  Norway.    The  young  Viking,  at  a  pre- 
mature age,  defied  the  ocean,  and  Iceland  was  known  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  north  already  about  the  middle  of  the  nbdi 
century,  when  it  was  called  Snow  Land,  on  account  of  the 
constant  snow,  which  remained  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains. 
Gardar  Svafarson,  a  Swede,  navigated  afterwards  round  the 
island,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Gardarsholm,  or  Island  of 
Gardar.    His  follower  was  Flocke,  a  Norman,  who  called  it 
Iceland,  which  denomination  it  preserves  to  the  present  day. 
A  great  political  event  in  Norway  gave  rise  to  the  formation 
of  a  colony  on  that  island.     For,  since  king  Harald  Haarfa- 
ger  subdued  the  whole  of  Norway,  the  flower  of  the  Nor- 
wegian nobility  withdrew  from  the  dominion  of  the  despot, 
and  they  went  with  their  liberty  and  their  Sagat  (traditions) 
to  Iceland.     Ingolf  was  their  chief,  and  founder  of  the  neir 
colony,  which  took  place  in  the  year  874. 

From  that  time  also  begin  the  written  documents  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Iceland,  and  we  may  follow,  from  that  period, 
with  perfect  security,  the  maritime  expeditions  of  the  Scan- 
dinavians. Greenland  was  discovered  a  century  after  the 
colonization  of  Iceland.  Erik  Raude,  a  Norman,  sailed  in 
the  year  981  from  Iceland,  and  fell  in  with  an  unknown  coun- 
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try  to  the  north  of  that  island,  which,  at  the  time,  was  bless- 
ed with  such  a  mild  climate,  that  Erik,  on  account  of  its  de- 
lightful verdure,  was  induced  to  call  it  Greenland.     At  his 
return,  it  was  not  difficult  to  persuade  his  countr3rmen,  to 
take  possession  of  the  new  discovered  land,  and  to  make  set- 
tlements on  its  coasts.  Already  in  the  year  985,*  Erik  Raude 
carried  the  new  settlers,  in  twenty-five  vessels,  to  the  eas- 
tern coast  of  Greenland;  and  it  is  fiom  that  part  of  the  worid, 
that  new  expediticms  of  discovery  were  undertaken,  by  the 
Scandinavians,  to  remote  unknown  countries*    These  expe- 
ditions are  related  in  Are  Erode,  Sturleson,  Landnama,  and 
Erybriggia,  Saga,  &c.  and  according  to  the  accounts  these 
documents  omtain,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  the  historical  ex- 
amination of  the  subject  at  present  under  our  consideration. 
Towards  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  at  the  time 
when  Olaf  Tryggvason  fought  for  Christianism,  we  find  the 
first  accounts  of  voyages  devoted  to  discoveries,  and  since 
Iceland,  and  even  Greenland,  were  aboriginally  setded  from 
Norway,  her  kings,  considering  their  empire  as  the  mother 
country,  had  a  desire  to  rule  those  countries,  in  which  at- 
tempt they  however  succeeded  only  in  latter  periods,  and 
never  to  their  entire  satisfaction*  But,  notwithstanding  these 
unfavourable  circumstances,  Olaf  Tryggvason,  could  not  be 
shaken  in  his  pious  zeal,  but  he  sent,  at  an  eariy  period,  mis- 
sionaries to  those  remote  countries,  to  spread  the  doctrines 
of  Christianism  among  their  inhabitants.     On  this  occasion, 
Sturleson  relates,  in  Olaf  Tryggvason^s  Sagas,  in  an  episode, 
tile  voyages  of  discovery,  which  the  Scandinavians  under- 
took from  Greenland. 

*  Dr.  Crans,  in  his  history  of  Greenland,  observes,  that  after  the  year 
986,  there  were  on  the  eastern  coast,  one  hundred  and  ninety  farms,  twelre 
chnrches,  two  conrents  and  two  towns,  called  Garde  and  Hrattalid  or 
Albe;  and  on  the  westem  ooaat,  four  diarcbes  and  one  hundred  and  ten 
wnns.— S. 
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An  inhabiunt  of  Iceland*  Biorp  HerjuUtBon,  a  relative  of  ifae 
above  mentioned  Ingolf,  founder  of  the  colonyi  began,  like 
the   Vikinge  at  a  very  premature  age^  his  excursions,  and 
possessed  s  vessel  of  his  own.     He  remained  for  some  time 
in  Norway,  and,  during  that  period,  his  father,  Heijulf  Bar- 
darsoo,  had  left  Iceland  with  Erik  Raude,  and  settled  in 
Greenland,  at  the  extremity  of  Osterboeygden,  which  was 
called  after  him*— Herjulfsnaes^     At  the  return  of  the  sum* 
mer,  Biom  Herjulfson  sailed  back  to  Iceland,  where  he  learn- 
ed  that  his  father  had  gone  to  Greenland,  which  determined 
him  to  go  thither,  although  he  was  utterly  unacquainted  with 
the  navigation  to  that  country;  and  Sturleson  adds,  that  Biom 
and  his  companions  were  aware  of  the  dangers  that  accom- 
pany such  an  enterprise,  none  of  them  having  ever  navigated 
the  sea  of  Greenland.    But,  notwithstanding  these  obstacles, 
they  left  Iceland,  and  after  three  days,  when  they  were  long 
out  of  sight  of  the  continent,  a  strong  northerly  wind  sprung 
up,  accompanied  with  foggy  and  stormy  weather,  which  hav- 
ing continued  for  several  days,  they  were  in  an  absolute  in- 
certitude as  to  their  position.    At  last  when  the  stonn  had 
abated,  and  the  weather  cleared  up,  which  enabled  them  to  use 
again  their  sails,  they  made  land,  towards  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  which  they  did  not  believe  to  be  Greenland,  be- 
cause there  were  no  snow  mountains  to  be  perceived,  which, 
as  Sturleson  intimates,  was  the  sign  by  which  Greenland  was 
recognized.  .  Nevertheless  they  approached  and  distinguish- 
ed a  country  destitute  of  mountains,  covered  with  ibresti, 
and  intermingled  with  small  bills,  but,  being  afraid  of  setting 
on  shore,  they  proceeded  in  their  passage,  and,  after  two 
days,  again  perceived  land,  which  was  level  and  likewise 
covered  with  woods. 

The  wind  having  subsided,  the  crew  wished  to  land,  to 
provide  fresh  water  and  other  provisions,  which  Biom  Her- 
julfson refused.  In  consequence,  with  a  south-west  wind,  they 
continued  their  passage  for  tliree  days  more,  after  which 
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they  again  saw  land,  which  was  high,  with  naked  rocks  and  old 
icy  mountains.  As  they  expected  to  meet  with  a  convenient 
place  to  set  on  shore,  they  sailed  along  the  coast,  and  discovered 
it  was  an  island.  Their  expedition  after  that,  lasted  four  days' 
longer,before  they  arrived  off  the  mostsouthempointof  Green- 
land, the  above-mentioned  Heijulfsnaes,  where  Biom  Her- 
julfson  finally  met  his  father,  after  a  long  and  erring  passage. 
If  we  examine  with  attention,  all  that  Sturleson  relates 
concerning  Biom  Herjulfson^s  adventurous  expedition,  the 
supposition  that  this  new  discovered  country  was  North 
America,  becomes  almost  certainty.  For,  the  direction  of 
the  wind,  with  which  Biom  sailed  from  Iceland,  is  a  vecy 
strong  proof  in  favour  of  this  opinion;  and  Sturleson  express- 
ly relates,  that  a  strong  northerly  wind  carried  the  vessel  to* 
the  far  distant  and  unknown  coast,  which  our  navigator,  at 
his  departure  from  there,  left  at  his  left  hand-  He  then 
steered  to  the  north,  to  arrive  in  Greenland,  in  which  he 
likewise  succeded  with  a  south-west  wind. 

Biom  Heijulfson,  did  not  pursue  his  discovery,  but  he  con- 
tinued to  live  quiedy  with  his  father,  among  the  young  and 
flourishing  settlement  in  Greenland.  Nevertheless,  the  news 
of  his  adventures  were  soon  diffused  all  over  the  north,  and 
the  young  Scandinavian  Viking^e  did  not  want  any  other  en« 
couragement  besides,  to  find  out  again  the  country  which 
Biom  Heijulfson  had  discovered. 

An  intrepid  young  man,  among  the  settlers  of  Greenland, 
Leife  Erikson,  son  of  Erik  Raude,  the  founder  of  the  colony, 
was  the  chief  of  the  new  expedition.  He  had  been,  previous 
to  that  time,  in  Norway,  where  he  adopted  the  christian  reli- 
gion, and  where  he  conveyed  the  first  christian  missionaries  to 
Greenland.  He  imited  thirty-five  courageous  men  for  his 
discovery,  and  bought  a  vessel  of  Biom  Herjulfsqn,  with 
which  he  ventured  to  navigate  the  pathless  ocean. 

According  to  the  account,  which  Sturleson  gives  of  this 
expedition,  Leife  first  made  that  part  of  the  CAuntr}^  again, 
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which  biom  ^d  discoverei  last:  it  was  very  mbuhtiunous 
and  almost  .destitute  olF  vegetation;  he  could  not  even  find 
grass*    in  the  interior  of  the  country  Were  nigh  mountains, 
covered  witlli  snow,  and  a  series  of  naked  rocks,  at  intervdb, 
sU'etched  forth,  from  these  mountains,  to  the  sea  shore.  Our 
navigators  called  this  part  of  the  country  HeUutandj  otk  ac- 
count of  its  physical  constitution,  and  they  proceeaedbntKell' 
way,  without  any  further  delay,  Tney  made  afterwards  a  less 
unmendly  coast,  and  landed.     Al  a  distancie,  there  wai,  iti  a 
large  plain  a  thick  forest,  and  the  whole  of  the  sea  coast 
consisted  of  white  sand.     They  called  this  part  of  Ae  coixXk- 
try  Mar!kland,  and  prosecuted  their  passage,  with  a  fresh 
^iorth  west  wind.  After  having  sailed  during  two  days,  With- 
out interruption,  they  again  perceived  land*  They  iipproach- 
ed  for  the  purpose  of  descending  upon  ah  island,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Sturleson,  was  to  the  northward  of  that  country.  The 
weather  being  mild  and  pleasant,  they  explored  more  of  the 
,  interior,  and  found  dew  upon  the  grass,  which  was  extreme- 
fy  sweet;  probably  our  common  mildew^  at  wtech  the  Nor- 
mans were  hot  a  little  surprised.  They  did  not  remain  there 
for  any  considerable  time',  but  sailed  into  the  sound,  which 
was  formed  by  the  island  and  the  continent.    They  must 
however  have  arrived  there  with  the  flood,  because  the  Saga 
reports,  that  the  vessel  touched  the  bottom,  when  the  Viaitcr 
ran  out;  which  did  not  prevent  them  from  sailing  up  'with 
flie  tide.     They  arrived  then  at  die  mouth  of  a  river,  dis- 
charging his  waters  into  the  ocean,  and  they  got  the  vessel 
up  into  a  lake,  where  it  was  in  security.     A^erwards  they 
landed  their  provisions,  and  built  up  small  huts  for  their  ha- 
bitation; they  likewise  erected  a  regular  building,  because 
they  agreed  to  remain  there  during  the  winter.     The  rivers, 
which  abounded 'in  fishes,  copiously  supplied  them  with  food; 
and  the  salinohs  tt^ey  caught  were  more  beautiful  and  larger, 
than  those  they  had  ever' seen  before.    Besides  Sturleson  re- 
ports, that  the  country  was  extremely  fertile;  the  fruits  were 
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exppUc^  b^t  ?lf  ^^pf  ^4  Il2l^  climate  was  veiy  pleasant. 

The  grass  in  the  |ie}cj  was  almost  of  a  constant  verdure,  for 

U  jE^i^  x^f,  freeze  (lurip|^  the  winter.    They  observed,  con- 

t^)^e^  ^lurlff^n,  ^a^  there  w^s  po  need  to  lay  up  provisions 

fty  rt|i^  y^ipte^^  and  that  the  days  were  equally  long,  or  at 

leas^  ippr^  regular  than  in  Iceland  and  Greenland,    yhis 

fffrcj^s  gs  ycU  with  ,the  c;cpression  of  Sturleson  (jafn  daegri,) 

as  with  the  ^nown  pro{HPtr^on,  that  the  length  of  the  days 

grpWjs  inore  regvJai*,  the  nearer  we  come  to  the  equator;  and 

Sturleson  adds:  Sol  hafdi  thar  eiktar  stad  oe  dagmala  stad 

ujfk  slc^^npdeig^,  which  Schoenin^  has  translated  dius:  the 

5U^  xose  at  half  past  seven  A.  ^I.  (dagmala  stad)  and  set  at 

half  past  four  P.  M.  jC^tttar  stad)  when  the  days  were  the 

8hoi;|^^,(um  skam^deigi.)    This  was  indeed  very  remu*k* 

fible  fo;r^e  inhabita^,ts  of , Greenland  and  Iceland,  and  it  was 

v^ry  ns^tursd,  that  ^ei^e  Erikson  looked  upon  at  as  something 

C^l^^raordinaiy.    M^apwl^le,  t^is  passage  has  been  differenthr 

e^pU^ned  by  various  auUiors,  concerning  w;hich,  we  may 

cpf^ult  Peringskiold,  ^agerbring,  Torfaeus  and  odiers«    In 

Ij^eapDlicf^onwemadeof  it,  we  have  followed  the  explanation 

pf  J^johoci^g,  who  shows,  in  his  history  of  the  north,  accord- 

ipg  )t9  the  quotations  of  the  erudite  Vidalins,  that  the  shortest 

ji^y,^|irbe.re  Leife  resided,  \i^s  nine  hours  long;  from  which 

jfe  .^ondude,  thf^t  the  part  he  was  in,  was  situated  about  41  ^ 

jj^pj^erp  latitude,  and  according  to  the  celebrated  astronomer 

Bugge,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  BostoB* 

In  comparing  ISturleson's  description  with  our  present  ex- 
act measures  of  time,  we  must  not  forget  that  they  cannot 
jigree  to  .the  minute,  because  they  were  not  acquainted  with 
such  accurate  nieans  of  correction  as  our  cotemporaries« 
But,  in  examining  with  attention  the  ibcts  contained  in  these 
old  historical  documents,  we  must  evidently  infer,  that  the 
discoveries  of  the  Scandinavians  were  extended  from  the 
.coasts  of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland  to  Virginia.  The 
Helluland  of  these  intrepid  navigators  must  have  been  the 
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most  advanced  part  of  that  country  to  the  north,  and  their 
Vinlandia,  (Wine  land)  Virginia  and  upwards. 

We  shall  now  examine,  how  far  Leife's  description  of  the 
climate  of  Vinlandia,  coincides  with  the  just  mentioned  re- 
sult; in  favour  of  which  we  shall  however  observe,  before 
hand,  that  our  globe  has  undergone  very  imp6rtant  changes 
in  its  climate,  which  is  asserted  by  various  ancient  lustorical 
data;  and  whatever  be  the  final  explanation  of  these  imcom- 
mon  phenomena,  still  the  historian  is  furnished  with  facts, 
which  cannot  be  denied.* 

llie  Vinlandia,  where  Leife  Erikson  wintered  with  his 
companions,  they  examined  more  carefully.  After  having 
constructed  a  house,  he  divided  his  companions  in  two  parts, 
one  of  whom  had  to  protect  the  habitation,  while  the  other 
made  excursions  every  morning  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  countr}-.  But,  since  they  returned  every  evening  from 
their  expeditions,  it  is  evident  that  their  rambling  could  not 
stretch  very  far  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  It  was  in 
one  of  these  excursions  that  they  discovered  grapes^  (fox 
grapes)  which  appeared  so  remarkable  to  the  Normans,  diat 
they  named  the  country  Wineland,  on  account  of  this  disco- 
very, which  denomination  it  has  preserved  in  all  the  docu- 
ments of  Iceland.  The  truth  of  this  narration  of  Sturleson 
has  been  very  much  doubted  in  latter  periods;  but  the  same 
honour  seems  to  be  attached  to  the  father  of  the  northern 

*  In  the  twelfth  century,  there  was  a  bishopnck  in  GreenlaDd,  and  in 
1276  the  .pope  claimed  the  tithes  from  the  ecclesiastical  reyennes,  which 
in  1327  consisted  in  deni^but  de  Roardo^  probably  detUHnu  de  Rfmnamu  or 
walrus  teeth.  In  the  year  1418,  Greenland  was  mentioned  for  the  last 
time,  and  the  tithes  it  then  paid,  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  lis- 
punds;  about  two  thousand  six  hundred  pounds  teeth  of  walms.  Since 
that  period,  old  Greenland  was  entirely  lost,  and  no  traces  of  its  former 
towns  and  castles,  on  the  east  coast,  could  be  found  again,  until  1721,  when 
John  Egede,  a  Norwegian  minister  and  his  companions,  discovered  some  of 
the  ruins  of  stone  build ings^  of  which  still  more  were  existing,  agreeable 
to  what  they  learned  fiom  the  Esquimaux.— S. 
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lustory,  which  has  been  rendered,  with  profusion,  to  Hero- 
dotus, many  of  whose  accounts  have  been  considered  as  fa*' 
bulous,  until  they  were  entirely  confirmed  after  having  been 
submitted  to  a  more  careful  analysis* 

To  ascertain,  what  Sturleson  advanced,  several  recent  tra« 
vellers  will  have  observed,  that  various  species  of  grapes  grow 
wild  in  North  America;  and  Schoening  has  given  various 
testimonies,  with  regard  to  this  subject,  in  his  history  of  the 
north,  stating  that  these  grapes  were  particulariy  produced  in 
great  quantity  in  Virginia;  and  there  is  not  the  least  room  for 
doubt,  but  the  Americans  make  a  species  of  wine  of  wild  grapes, 
which  demonstrates  the  veracity  of  Sturleson's  narration. 

Besides  Sturleson  relates,  that  wheat  likewise  grew  spon- 
taneously in  the  new  discovered  country.  We  suppose  that 
he  understood  com  or  zea,  mays,  Linn»  which  is  produced 
almost  in  any  part  of  America^  and  this  appears  so  evident 
that  there  is  no  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  any  other  ex- 
planation; as  Kalm  has  done,  who  bcHeves  that  this  wheat  was 
nothing  else  but  elymus  arenarius,  Linn,  which  is  found  all 
along  the  North  American  coasts  up  to  Newfoundland,  and 
which  at  a  distance,  has  some  resemblance  to  fields  of 
grain.*  Sturleson  further  observes,  that  our  navigators 
found  a  species  of  wood,  which  they  called  mosufy  and  which 
was  of  such  a  size,  as  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  their 
house.  Now,  it  is  generally  known,  that  both  in  the  Swedish 
language,  and  in  that  of  Iceland,  the  betula  sazatilus,  Linn. 
is  still  called  masur  or  mosur,  from  which  we  infer,  that  the 
species  they  made  use  of,  belonged  to  the  birch  trees,  of 
which  many  varieties  are  produced  in  North  America. 

With  the  returning  spring  our  intrepid  navigators  deter- 
mined to  go  back  to  Greenland.  They  provided  a  whole 
cargo  of  the  above  mentioned  articles,  and  went  to  sea.  They 

*  There  is  no  corn  gfrowing  spontaneouBlj  throughput  America;  Kalm's 
opiokm  must  be  considered  as  correct— S- 
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ttTiTcd  in  tketr  coiipltfjr,  wkboiit  mkdng  tttXiaitfi4  Vf4  % 
renudiHiig  siKma.  From  Au  ckcumatmc/e  we  icm  iWlly 
perc^Te^  that  ihe  «oftlicra  Vikmge  wese  very  exfKrt  |»||3« 
ners,  and  that  they  ventocod  to  ccoss  die  oceao,  vithoiU  89y 
of  the  mutical  iaat;ciim0&tt  of  btter  iDLvmtion,  iio4  iM  they 
didnot  mkB  along  the  coasts,  like  thftnayiglktQO  of  ih^  ^oo^- 
«ni  paru  of  jEiuope. 

After  tfaU  topedMiim^  Lca£e  Erikftcp  lettudned  mA  hi^ 
Atfier  at  ^rattehlid,  ^iiuated  neiM*  EytiUhor^.  9ut  the 
«ewa  of  hi»  new  discovecod  CQUlitiios>  Ijfndfljkn^^  as  thfgr 
caUed  liiem  an  their  language,  ,vms  aoon  gcoersMy  difii^c^ 
which  induced  seuend.of  the  aetders  /of  Greeidand,  to  pfu:- 
ticipate  io  these  voyages  of  disccffieiy* 

Thorw^d  £rikso^,  brother  of  Leife  firi^c^qa,  first  mpifmji 
Winebud  after  ifainu    He  aftnembl^art  jlhtf^  ycpinp^^^opyi  an4 
went  to  sea*  He  .arrived,  sri^iouit  any  accidei|t,  in  Wiod^pd, 
and  during  the  spring  he  visited  ithe  xoaats.    Thonr44  fynf. 
landed  in  a  boat  wilh  sonde  ofins  compaaioosi  toexapsibKe  die 
shore.  It  was  very  pleass^it  Andx:ovai:«d.^tjb4bi:)e^ts,^ll^;9l^ 
Sturleson  adds,  the  shore  itsdf  was  COY^redwI^F^Ite  a^ni^, 
just  SO,  as  Leife  £rikson  had  observed  it,  and  9s  ti|ie  cq^^ 
of  'North  America  are  sdll  .described.    In  front  of  the  ashore 
there  were  many  islands,  ree£i  an^.shi^ows*    There. ^q^re 
neither  here,  nor  on  an  island,situatedaiore  to.thc  westw^, 
traces  of  men  or  animals  to  be  perceived;  but  on^the  isl^oid 
there  was  4iowever  a  hut^  the  work  of  our  .species.    JThe  en- 
suing scfflomer  our  adventurers  continued  to  c^jsqdore  the 
coasts  and  islands;  and,  according  <to  ^Studespn,  they  parti- 
cularly  directed  their  excursions >fo. the  west    Th^  thej  re- 
solved to  examine  the  northern. ^ndeiM^tem  shores,  |D,which 
purpose  they  fitted  out  their  vessel,  instead  of  the  boat  they 
had  used  in  their  former  naudcaleiqMsditian^  along  the  cots^sts* 
In  this  second  summer  they  sailed  into  a  bay,  surrounded  by 
woody  hills.  They  landed  and  found  the  environs  so  delight- 
ful and  advantageous,  that  Thorwald  Erikson  resolved  to 
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m^&fe  A  setdekeiit  fai  llitt  phik.  But  they  hsA  hardljr  tt* 
ttxraed  dh  boiud  die  Tcftiel^  whoi  they  pterctived  three  bMls^ 
steeriiig  towards  thelil.  In  aueh  of  the  baftH^  thek-e  were 
thrbe  faiUdiitnAi  of  the  coimtrjr^  Whom  SlulrleMm  called  Skn* 
lin^r,  n  deiM^iDitiatioii  under  which  the  Esquimaux  were 
knowik  to  Ib^  letttrtY  of  GreeidaAd;  as  we  learn  froM  the 
S/ig'as  of  Atn^  Frode  ahd  otfaef^.  Beftidbs^  the  same  docm* 
roents  coHtaih  k  de^ri^tkm  of  dioke  WUd  tribes^  which  per- 
fectly agl^ees  ^iA  Nirhidft  We  have  leulied^  in  recent  times, 
from  Kafih  axid  Mackeh^e.  These  polar  men,  who  were  in 
greater  tiumfiAer  aftlSiM  peticd  thiteatpresent,  wereof  asmaU 
size;  ijhey  ^tt  hidc^ous,  lived  in  caVes,n9ed  arrowB^and  had 
boats  tjf  Bkhis,  ddled  <!:a}aken.  Instead  of  Widtia|;  with  com* 
poaure  for  the  iitivad  of  the  Skratbig^,  ThoiwaM  Eriksoil 
acttd  liis  companions  i^epafed  to  fight,  tod  the  ksue  was, 
that  aH  iht  savafges  bMt  ^6kie,  Vbo  etoqpied  in  his  boat,  wvre 
maoe  |/iisoniers« 

"Ravitigliaplpily  cscapedtte'dtbgenwMchli^^ 
otir  ^dVetitm'ers,  again  Wctet  oh  shore,  ifbd  bcfing  very  mudi 
fatigued,  they  land  doWn  tei'dpo^;  when,  M  of  a  sodden,  they 
were  roosed  by  the  xries,  that  ^kraliiiger  had  anived  in  great 
number,  to  teriew  ^  cdnflkt.  In  cdnsequence  Aey  imrne- 
diiitely  Mtnmed  to  ^dieir  vessd,  prepiuing  to  defend  tSiem- 
selves,  and  die  savfages  wer^  soon  routed.  Bift,  during  the 
adtioii,  Thorwald  Etikson  was  mortalty  WoUnded  wtdi  an 
arrow,  and,  according  toTitsdti^  desire,  he  Was  entombed  on 
the  same  spot,  where  lie  intended  to  form  a  settlement.  The 
ensuing  spring,  the  vessel  hafving  been  loaden  with  indige- 
nous productions,  our  heroes  returned  hotne,  and  arrived, 
without  any  futdier  accident,  at  Eyriksfiord  in  Greenland, 
where  Leife  Erikson  resided,  and  to  whom  they  had  ^  very 
important  news'  to  communicate. 

Thorstein  Erikson,  the  Aird  brother  of  Leife  Erikson,  un- 
dertook afterwiards  another  expedition  to  Wineland,  which 
tenhinated/atally.    llie  was  cast  away  on  die  western  coast 
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of  Greenland,  where  he,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  conapa^ 
nions  perished.  In  the  meanwhile,  this  event  did  not  inti- 
midate Thorfin  Karlsefne,  a  very  rich  man,  as  Sturleson  aays^ 
who  immediately  fitted  out  another  expedition  to  Wineland. 
It  must  be  observed,  that  the  settlers  of  Greenland  consi- 
Aettd  this  new  land,  as  a  promised  country,  where  riches 
and  honour  were  to  be  earned.  Thorfin,  who  had  lately 
returned  from  Norway  to  Greenland,  married  the  widow 
of  Thorstein  Erikson.  He  embarked  with  his  wife  and 
fifty  companions,  among  whom  there  were  five  more  wo- 
men; and  many  other  setders  having  joined  this  expedition 
of  their  own  resolution,  Thorfin  became  commander  of 
three  vessels  with  one  hundred  and  forty  individuals*  In 
departing  from  Greenland,  he  had  more  extensive  views^ 
than  his  predecessors.  Besides,  the  number  of  companions 
was  greater,  and  the  whole  expedition  appeared  to  set  off 
with  the  intention  of  forming  a  settlement;  for  Sturleson 
mentions  expressively,  that  they  provided  furniture  of  every 
kind,  and  that  they  had  agreed  to  divide  the  land  and  its 
productions,  at  equal  shares,  amongst  them.  Thorfin  and 
his  suite  landed  in  Wineland,  and  took  possession  of  the 
house,  which  Leife  Erikson  had  constructed,  where  their 
furniture  could  easily  be  lodged.  Besides,  the  country  of* 
fered  to  our  navigators  an  abundance  of  various  provisions; 
but,  particularly  fruits  and  fishes.  A  large  whale,  cast  on 
shore  by  die  flood,  was  a  welcome  present;  but  they  did  not 
like  the  meat.  The  natives,  Skralinger,  did  not  show  them- 
selves during  the  winter;  but  they  appeared  in  spring,  and 
seemed  to  be  of  a  more  friendly  disposition.  They  offered 
skins  and  fur,  which  they  wished  to  exchange  for  foreign 
articles.  They  particularly  admired  red  clothy  which  they 
preferred  for  head  ornaments.  But,  above  all,  they  wished 
to  barter  arms,  which  Thorfin  Karlsefne  had  prohibited;  and, 
with  the  view,  not  to  interrupt  the  friendly  dispositions  of 
the  natives,  he  ordered  some  milk  to  be  sent  to  them,  with 
which  they  were  extremely  pleased.     This  vi^it  however  in- 
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duced  Thorfin  to  act  with  more  prudence  for  the  (vtart)  and 
he  surrounded  his  habitatioD  with  a  plank  work,  to  preTent 
sadden  attacks.  Towards  the  beginning  of  the  wimer^  the 
natives  appeared  in  greater  number  widi  a  desire  of  barter- 
ing; but  one  of  them  having  unfortunately  been  killed,  in  con* 
sequence  of  an  attempt  he  made  to  appropriate  to  himself  the 
arms  of  one  of  Thorin's  companions,  the  friendly  intercourse, 
which  had  subsisted  to  Aat  moment,  was  immediaiely  inter- 
rupted, and  a  conflict  ensued,  in  which  the  natives  were  de- 
feated«  These  disturbances  made  the  stay  of  our  navigators, 
in  a  foreign  country,  very  precarious,  and  they  seriously 
thought  of  returning  home.  They  carried  away  a  rich  cargo 
of  fur  and  birch  wood,  and  went  to  Greenland.  Various 
other  circumstances,  concerning  this  expedition,  are  contain*- 
ed  in  £rik  Raude's  Sa^^a^  where  it  is  suted,  that  Thorfin 
Karlsefne,  after  an  abode  of  three  years  on  the  distant  coasts 
of  Wineland,  had  returned  home,  accompanied  by  three  child* 
ren,  natives  of  that  country,  who  were  brought  up  in  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  According  to  the  accounts  these 
children  gave,  the  Skra^nger  were,  at  that  time,  under  die 
dominion  of  two  kings,  Avaldemon  and  Valdividia;  they  also 
mentioned  countries,  situated  more  in  the  interior. 

About  that  time,  expeditions  to  Wineland  began  to  be  con- 
sidered as  very  profitable;  but  they  appear,  in  a  certain  mea- 
sure, to  have  remained  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Leife  Erikson.  His  sister,  Freydisa  Eriksdotter  had 
resolved  to  undertake  a  similar  voyage,  in  company  with 
Helge  and  Pinnboge,  two  brothers  and  natives  of  Iceland, 
who  had  lately  arrived,  in  their  own  vessel,  from  Norway  in 
Greenland.  Both  parties  had  agreed  to  make  the  voyage  to 
Wineland  in  their  own  vessels,  and  to  engage  an  equal  num- 
ber of  companions.  They  arrived,  without  any  accident,  in 
Wineland;  Where  they  found  that  Freydisa,  contrary  to  the 
agreement,  had  engaged  five  men  more  in  her  vessel.  This 
circumstance  immediately  created  sospidcMv  between  both 
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parties,  which  soon  broke  out  in  vident  actions.  For  Frey* 
disa,  who  was  a  detestable  wcnnan,  persuaded  her  husband 
Thorwaldr,  who  had  arrived  with  her  from  Greenland,  to 
assassinate  the  two  Normans  and  their  crew,  and  to  take 
possession  of  the  vesseL  This  horrid  action  having  been 
executed,  Freydisa  returned  to  Greenland  with  her  husband, 
carrying  both  vessek  with  rich  cargoes  thither.  She  related 
that  the  two  Normans  had  died,  and  she  bribed  her  compa- 
nions very  generously  to  make  tiieir  reports  agree  with  hers. 
Notwithstanding  tiie  news  of  her  crime  was  successively  di- 
vulged, and  excited  general  indignation  and  contempt. 

Thorfin  Karise&e  having  terminated  his  expedition  to 
Wineland,  setded  in  Iceland,  where  his  descendants  pre- 
served the  Sagas  of  these  travels  to  America  in  die  greatest 
purity.  Some  of  his  relations  were  bishops  or  otiier  respectable 
inhabitants  of  Iceland,  of  whom  Sturieson  gathered  the  greatest 
part  of  his  materiak,  which  induces  us  to  look  upon  them  as 
fiuthful  accounts.  After  that  period  it  does  not  appear  that 
Wineland  had  been  visited  as  frequentiy  as  before;  which  is 
the  cause,  why  this  country,  in  latter  Sag^as  of  Iceland,  is  but 
seldom  mentioned.  Nevertheless  Erybriggia-Saga  relates, 
that  Gunleif  Gunlangscm,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Olof  the  saint,  had  been  overtaken,  on  the  western  coast  of 
Iceland,  by  a  violent  storm,  which  carried  him  to  unknown 
shores,  where  he  and  his  companions  hardly  escaped  the  at* 
tacks  of  the  natives.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  this  country 
was  the  same  which  had  been  known  to  the  Scandinavians 
heretofore,  because  our  navigators  met  with  a  native  of  Ice* 
land,  who  enjoyed  great  reputation  aniong  the  inhabitants  of 
that  country.  Besides,  it  is  expressively  mentioned  in  the 
Sagroj  that  they  had  been  cast  away,  by  a  violent  storm,  from 
east  and  north-east,  to  afar  distant  country  in  the  south-west, 
which  can  be  no  other  ccmtinent,  than  that  of  America.  More 
particular  accounts  concerning  this  subject,  are  contained  in 
Landnama^ag^  where  they  give  a  detailed  report,  how  Fon 
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Biskop  had  travelled  to  Wineland,  to  preach  the  gospel  on 
those  distant  shores,  in  which  attempt  he  died  the  death  of 
heroic  niart3rrdom.  It  is  further  observed,  that  the  same 
pious  zeal  induced  the  first  bishop  of  Greenland,  Erik,  in 
the  year  1121,  to  engage  in  a  similar  expedition.  In  this 
manner,  although  more  seldom,  some  new  expeditions  to 
Wineland  were  still  continued;  but  the  idea  of  forming  a 
settlement  from  Greenland,  in  that  country,  disappeared  by 
degrees  entirely. 

The  knowledge  of  this  distant  but  excellent  country  was 
not  confined  to  Greenland  alone;  but  it  soon  spread  all  over 
^hc  north,  and  it  is  mcure  than  probable,  that  it  was  likewise, 
although  imperfectly,  communicated  to  the  south  of  Europe; 
because,  already  in  early  ages,  the  Scandinavians  were  ac- 
quainted   with   the   route  to  the  Mediterranean,  through 
Niorva  Sund,  or  the  straits  of  Gibraltar.  According  to  Ben- 
jamin Tudelensis,  Alexandria  was  vbited  by  the  Danes  and 
Swedes;  and  similar  intercourse  existed  between  the  Han-* 
aeatic  towns  in  the  north,  and  the  commercial  cities  on  die 
Mediterranean.    Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  very  pro* 
bable,  that  some  reports  of  the  discoveries  of  the  Scandina- 
vians had  penetrated  to  the  Italian  commercial  places,  as 
Genoa,  Venice,  Sec.  which  would  give  an  ample  explanation 
of  the  maps  of  Andrea  Bianco,  and  P.  Picignano;  and  we 
nught  infer  from  it,  that  their  indications  were  founded  on 
dark  traditions,  which  had  reached  them  from  the  nordi, 
through  the  medium  of  commercial  intercourse. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  SagM  that  this  Viking-life  of  the 
Scandinavians  has  been  collected;  we  likewise  possess  some 
historical  documents  of  the  greatest  parity  on  this  subject, 
wluch  deserve  a  closer  examination.  Adamus  Bremensis 
mentions  Wineland,  as  an  island  situated  at  a  great  distance 
in  the  ocean,  concerning  which  he  learned  wonderful  news 
from  the  Danes.  *  Praeterea  una  adhuc,'  he  says,  *  insula 
rqperta  in  illo  oceano  (qui  Norwegiam  et  etiam  Finmarkiam 
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lambit)  quae  dicitur  Vinland,  eo  quod  ibi  vites  sponte  nas« 
cuntur  nam  et  fruges  non  seminttas  abundare,  not  fabulosa 
opinione^  scd  certa  Danonim  comperimus  relatione.*  Al- 
though this  description  is  short  and  fragmentary,  yet  it  per- 
fectly confirms  the  accounts  of  Sturleaon  and  those  collected 
in  Sagat  by  earlier  authors. 

Besides  Adamus  Bremensis,  there  exists  an  old  chorogra- 
phy  of  Greenland,  called  Greipla,  which  mentions  Wineland, 
and  affirms  still  more  the  accounts  of  Sturleson,  with  regard 
to  the  geographical  situation  of  that  country.     Verelius,  in 
his  notes  concerning  Hervarar-Saga,  has  preserved  a  frag- 
ment of  this  document,  which  he  probably  borrowed  from 
one  of  the  Codices,  contained  in  the  former  archives  of  anti- 
quities.   Having  described  the  most  extreme  frontiers  of 
Greenland,  he  continues:  *  Suder  fra  er  Helluland,  Pad  er 
Kallat  Skraelingaland.     Pa  er  skamt  til  Vinlands  bin  gode, 
er  sumer  menn  actla  adgangi  of  Africa.     Milli  Vinlands  or 
Groenlands  er  Ginungagap.     Pud  geingur  ur  hafi  Pui  er 
heitir  oceanus:  Pad  huerfur  um  allan  heim.'     It  is  evident, 
from  this  passage,  that  Helluland  was  called,  in  the  Greipla, 
Skralingaland,  and  that  it  was  situated  to  the  southward  of 
Greenland,  which  plainly  designates  the  extensive  regic«s, 
situated  on  the  northern  ocean,  which  are  inhabited  by  the 
Esquimauxi     These  particulars  were  well  known  to  the  set* 
tiers  of  Greenland;  Mid  they  were  especially  well  acquainted 
widi  Skralingaland,  as  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Greipla;  for  it 
extends,  in  comiectioa  with  Greenland,  round  the  bay  of 
Baffin  and  that  of  Hudson,  and  stretches,  with  its  southern 
frontiers,  to  Latoador  and  Newfoundland.    The  possessions 
of  the  Esquimaux^  even  at  present,  reach  to  the  #0^;  and 
since  it  u  probaUe,  that  in  earlier  times,  they  extended  some 
degrees  more  to  the  south,  which  perfectly  agrees  witfi  the 
idea  of  wandering  tribes.  Wineland,  which,  according  to  the 
Skreipla,  was  not  hx  from  Skralingaland,  must  have  been 
situated  between  the  40tb  and  fOth  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
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and  even  more  southerly;  and  this  opinion  likewise  coincides 
with  what  we  have  observed  in  the  present  dissertation,  with 
regard  to  the  geographical  situation  of  Wineland,  and  the 
disposition  of  its  clime.  It  is  further  mentioned  in  the 
Greipla,  that  Ginungagap*  extends  between  Greenland  and 
Wineland,  and  that  it  communicates  with  the  great  ocean, 
which,  as  it  is  expressively  said  in  the  above  quoted  pas- 
sage, surrounds  the  whole  world.  From  this  representation, 
we  can  again  perceive,  that  the  straits  of  Baffin  and  David 
are  to  be  understood  by  this  description.  Besides,  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  same  above  quoted  passage,  that  the  new 
discovered  country  is  contiguous  to  Africa,  or  to  M oreland, 
as  they  call  it  in  the  Sagas;  and  although  this  assertion  be 
false,  still  it  is  important  to  be  Imown,  because  it  discovers 
what  opinion  our  forefathers  entertained,  from  the  earliest 
dmes.,  with  regard  to  the  communication  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  globe. 

It  is  impossible  to  state,  at  present,  how  much  intelligence 
we  may  draw,  with  regard  to  this  subject,  from  those  few 
remaining  historical  fragments  in  North  America,  which 
have  withstood  the  ruinous  influence  of  ages.  Those  rem- 
nants of  fortifications,  tomb-hills  and  cones  of  earth,  which 
recent  travellers  have  discovered  in  that  country,  are  indeed 
remarkable.  Kalm  supposed  them  to  be  traces  of  an  early 
visitation  of  the  Scandinavians  on  the  coasts  of  America;  and 
aUhough  the  inquiries,  made  on  these  subjects,  by  Volney, 
Smith,  Barton,  and  lately  by  the  learned  society  of  New 
York,  seem  to  lead  to  a  different  conclusion,  still  it  might 
happen  that  these  objects  had  not  been  thoroughly  examin- 
ed. For,  if  Mallet  and  Fontoppidan  suppose  that  the  Esqui- 
maux are  reminders  of  the  earlier  Scandinavian  setders, 
and  if  the  great  linguist,  Ol.  Rudbeck  the  younger  will  have 

*  This  word  is  known  in  the  Edda,  and  is  no  proper  name  in  this  place, 
hut  signifies  a  vast  hiatus. 
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discovered  some  analogy  between  the  American- Virginian^ 
and  the  ancient  nordiem  languages;  these  suppositions,  we 
must  allow,  have  no  historical  foundation.  Latter  exanii* 
nations  prove,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  language  and  physi* 
cal  constitution  of  the  Esquimaux  are  analogous  to  those  of 
the  Tschutski  and  Samoyedes,  from  which,  with  regard  to 
our  species,  we  can  fully  demonstrate  that  an  intimate  com* 
munication  must  have  subsisted  between  the  north-east  part 
of  Asia  and  the  north-west  part  of  America.* 

It  is  not  ascertained  by  historians  how  long  the  Scandina- 
vians continued  their  expeditions  to  North  America.  In 
Sturleson  they  do  not  go  beyond  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century;  but  in  other  documents,  accounts  are  given  till  with- 
in the  twelfth  century.     An  ancient  author,  Ordevicus  Vi- 

*  The  Bune  anslogj  can  likewise  be  tbown  in  the  loiitheni  parts  of 
America,  and  especially  in  Brazil,  where  both  the  external  configuration 
of  the  &ce,  and  the  rarioos  lan^piiages  spoken  by  the  natifes,  exhibit  in 
the  fullest  de8;ree,  Asiatic  origin.  A  collecUon  of  words  of  some  of  the 
South  American  tribes,  which  I  intend  to  publish  at  some  future  period, 
will  show  a  g^reat  similarity  between  many  of  ^^hese  words  and  those  of  the 
Thibetans  an<l  of  various  other  Asiatic  nations.  Besides,  there  is  a  very 
remarkable  physiolog;ical  curiosity  to  be  obsenred  in  the  Mongoyos,  one  of 
the  Brazilian  tribes,  whose  skin  is  as  white  as  that  of  an  inhabitant  of  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe  or  America.  They  are  moreover  the  most  skil- 
ful and  most  laborious  Indians  of  that  part  of  the  world. 

I  hare  to  regret  my  insufficiency  to  collect  precise  materials,  cooceniing^ 
their  mode  of  life,  manners.  Sic,  but  I  expect,  that  Dr.  Freyreiss,  a  native 
of  Germany,  who  has  explored  the  Brazils  these  six  years  past,  with  the 
most  indefittigable  persererance  and  intrepidity,  will  favour  us  with  an  ac- 
curate account  of  this  interesting  tribe.  Many  other  accounts  I  collected^ 
but  which  1  cannot  ascertain,  concerning  other  tribes  in  the  interior,  liTing- 
like  Tartars,  mostly  on  horseback,  and  being  armed  with  lanoes,  will,  I 
hope,  be  likewise  examined  by  Dr.  Freyreiss,  whoee  intention  was  to  ex- 
plore Brazils  during  five  years  more;  to  penetrate  to  the  most  distant  parts  in 
the  west,  and  thence  to  descend  the  river  Amazon;  which  journey,  if  it  be 
crowned  with  the  success  it  deserves,  will  embrace  the  iirmv*"'"*  extent 
of  about  28^  in  latitude  and  35^  in  longitude. — S. 
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talis  mentions  Wineland,  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century V  AS  one  of  the  ultra^marine  possessions  of  Norway; 
where  we  must  recollect,  that  both  Iceland  and  Greenland, 
after  various  political  commotions,  at  last  submitted  to  the 
domimon  of  the  kings  of  Norway*  But  already  before  that 
political  union,  the  bartering  trade  of  the  settlers  had  proba- 
bly subsided;  else  it  would  certainly  be  unaccountable,  how 
it  happened  that  they  were  not  better  informed  on  that  sub- 
ject in  the  mother  country.  Besides,  the  cause  of  this  event, 
must  probably  have  arisen  from  the  continued  hostilities  of 
the  Esquimaux,  to  whom  those  small  numbers  of  foreigners, 
who  came  ever  for  the  purpose  of  making  setdements  on  the 
coast,  could  not  resist  for  any  length  of  time.  Thus,  Thorfin 
Karlsefne  himself  saw  the  best  of  his  intentions  vanish;  for 
although  he  arrived  there  with  a  numerous  company,  he  was 
necessitated,  after  three  years  residence,  to  give  up  his  hopes 
of  settling  on  these  shores. 

The  proximity  of  the  Esquimaux  to  Greenland,  became, 
in  latter  times,  even  perilous  to  the  settlers  of  Iceland,  In 
the  annals  of  Greenland,  quoted  in  the  Saga  library  of  Muller, 
it  is  reported,  that  the  Esquimaux  destroyed  the  possessions 
of  that  colony,  in  the  year  1379,  The  Esquimaux,  at  that 
time,  were  probably  attacked  by  the  Mohawks  and  other  tribes 
from  the  south,  which  caused  them  to  take  their  direction  to 
the  north;  of  whom  several  parties  penetrated  perhaps  into 
the  eastern  parts  of  Greenland,  where  their  proximity  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  causes  of  the  destruction  of  the  colo- 
ny, Cranz  and  Egede  mention  a  letter  (buU)  from  the  pope 
containing  accounts  of  a  hostile  fleet,  which  is  reported  to 
have  caused  great  devastation  in  Greenland,  about  the  year 
1418,  At  the  same  time,  the  plague  made  furious  ravages 
in  Iceland  which  probably  propagated  its  desolating  influence 
to  Greenland.  Some  decennia  after  this  unhappy  occurrence, 
the  polar  ice,  with  its  insurmountable  walls  shut  up  entirely 
the  way  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Greenland,  (Oester  Roygt.) 
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It  is  generally  Imown,  m  wh»t  succession,  the  abcive  men- 
tioned causes  prepared  and  consummated  the  r  in  of  the 
colony  in  Greenland.    The  disturbances,  which  prevailed  at 
the  time  in  Scandinavia,  when  it  was  but  feebly  kept  together, 
through  the  union  of  Calmor,  were  the  causes  which  pre'*^ 
vented  the  mother  country  from  efficaciously  supporting  her 
distant  colonies;  and  when  it  effectually  took  place,  the  peri<^ 
od  of  necessity  had  disappeared.     Notwithstanding  various 
very  important  expeditions,  the  most  intrepid  mariners  could 
not  penetrate  through  those  huge  masses  of  ice,  behind  which 
the  once  so  splendid  colony  of  Greenland  laid  intombed  in 
amazing  cold.     In  this  manner,  the  knowledge  of  the  pas- 
sage from  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  to  America  was  lost 
with  its  settlers,  and  this  important  discovery  remained,  like 
many  other  human  things,  for  some  time  at  rest;  until  at  an- 
other period,  and  by  another  nation,  it  was  prosecuted  with 
redoubled  zeal.     But  the  names  of  the  first  discoverers  of 
those  distant  countries,  would  have  remained  in  eternal  ob- 
livion, if  the  northern  Sagas  had  not  carefully  collected  the 
memory  of  the  great  actions  of  her  heroes. — F.  Schmidt. 

Akt.  lI^^^Description  oftht  Character^  Manner*^  andCui^ 
totM  of  the  people  of  India;  and  of  their  institutions^  He/i* 
gious  and  CiviL     By  the  Abbe  J.  Dubois. 

{Concluded.) 

The  art  of  book  making  so  well  understood  by  those  whose 
employment  is  literary,  makes  us  diffident  in  giving  credit  to 
the  tnany  fables  that  are  daily  promulgated,  under  the  spe- 
cious names  of  histories  and  accounts  of  foreign  lands,  &c. 
we  unhesitatingly,  however,  bestow  upon  the  Abbess  an  im- 
plicit faith,  not  only  from  its  own  intrinsic  worth,  but  the 
decided  approbation  which  it  has  received  of  the  best  oriental 
scholars. 

Few  objects  have  more  engrossed  the  attention  of  the 
learned,  than  the  religion  of  the  Hindus.     Veiled  in  almost 
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knpcQttr^Ue  fietion,  the  Brahmans,  for  some  confiiderable 
time  aftei*  tke  introduction  of  Europeans,  imposed  upon  their 
<:redul]ty,  and  affected  a  mystery,  which  has  at  length  been 
•oLved;  and  the  abominable  aqd  idolatrous  worship  laid  open 
in  all  its  disgusting  wickedness  and  deformity. 

Mystery^  especially  in  matters  of  religion,  is  a  betraying 
symptom    of  unsoundness,   the  refuge  only  of  the  guilty; 
^  clear  and  undisguised  evidence  of  the  Christian  worship, 
so  far  irom  seeking  to  conceal  its  doctrines,  is  widely  and 
epenly  disseminated,  and  iu  inv^uable  privileges  offered  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  meanest  individual:  partakers  in  com- 
mon of  its  blessings,  we  are  able  to  judge  for  ourselves  of 
the  Talue  of  what  it  is  designed  to  teach,  and  the  simple 
grandeur  of  its  style  impresses  the  mind  with  a  convicdon 
of  its  truth;  accepted  as  a  standard  of  faith  by  all  classes 
of  Christians,  the  worship  of  the  one  true  God,  simplifies 
its  doctrines;  and  it  proudly  disdains  all  attempt  at  con- 
cealment.    Widely  different  are  the  Vedas,  and  the  other 
religious  books  of  the  Hindus;  written  in  the  true  h}^erboIi* 
c»I  styl^  of  die  cast;  abounding  in  ficticm  and  metaphor,  they 
seek  rather  to  hide  the  pemiciousness  of  their  doctrines, 
than  to  open  the  sources  of  religious  contemplation  and  com- 
fort to  their  deluded  believers;  occasional  bursts  of  elegance 
of  style,  tad  sublimity  of  diction  have  induced  many  learned 
men  to  admire  the  profound  skill  displayed  in  their  construc- 
tion; but  they  sink  into  insignificance,  when  put  in  compari* 
son  with  the  institutes  of  Moses^*^  and  the  moral  law  of  the 
Gospel.     Unlike  die  teachers  of  the  divine  word,  in  the 
Chriatian  church,  the  Brahmans  conceal  from  the  eyes  and 
understandings  of  their  followers,  the  fundamental  principles 
of  their  religion;  and  by  constandy  appealing  to  their  pas- 
sions, by  which  they  are  entirely  governed,  contrive  to  delude 
them  into  a  belief  of  their  saacdty,  and  sometimes  even  arro- 

*  See  Friestlej's  comparison  between  the  religion  of  Moses  and  the  Hin- 
dos. 
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gate  to  themselves  divinity:  thus,  in  the  Hindu  Imw,  it  w 
statc^d  *'  If  a  Sudra  (the  lowest  of  the  four  casts)  reads  the 
Vedas  to  any  of  the  other  three  casts,  or  listens  to  them, 
heated  oU,  wax  and  melted  tin,  shall  be  poured  into  his  ears: 
if  he  gets  them  by  heart,  he  shall  be  put  to  death:  if  he  spits 
on  a  Brahmio,  his  lips  shall  be  cut  off/  In  fact  the  Eleu- 
sinian  games  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  temples  erected  to  Venus 
and  Minerva,  were  not  more  celebrated  for  their  debauckc-^ 
ries  and  lasciviousness,  than  are  those  of  the  Hindus. 

The  progress  of  knowledge,  especially  that  kind  which  ele- 
vates the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  divinity,  is  a  desi- 
deratum with  every  good  and  pious  Christian,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  its  increase  will  the  moral  and  jAysical  happiness 
be  improved.  The  striking  effects  of  early  tuition,  on  the 
morals  and  disposition  of  a  people,  are  too  obvious  in  the 
present  day,  not  to  desire  a  more  difiused  and  extended 
circulation  of  the  blessings  and  benefits  of  instruction;  and 
never  can  it  be  better  employed,  than  in  seeking  to  dissemi- 
nate it  among  a  people,  who  are  so  absolutely  sunk  in  igno- 
nmce  and  superstition,  as  to  resign  even  the  distinguishing^ 
attribute  of  men,  and  submit  to  be  led,  like  brutes,  to  the 
commission  of  every  breach  of  morality  and  common  de- 
cency, under  the  sacred  name  of  religion. 

India  was  celebrated  for  its  learning,  and  the  wisdom  of  its 
philosophers,  long  before  the  eruption  of  Alexander  die  grest 
into  Asia.  His  astonishment  was  excited  by  the  power  and 
riches  of  its  kings,  the  grandeur  of  their  palaces,  and  the  mag^ 
nificence  of  their  regal  state.  The  inhabitants  however  were, 
with  regard  to  religious  knowledge,  wholly  resigned  to  idol- 
atry. 

The  conquests  of  the  Ottoman  princes  brought  with  them 
the  religion  of  Mahomet;  but  notwithstanding  oppresions  and 
cruelties,  of  every  description,  exercised  upon  this  inoffen- 
sive race,  they  pertinaciously  adhered  to  their  original  belief^ 
and  are,  at  this  day,  the  same,  in  every  respect,  as  they  were 
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•enturies  ago.  Such  constancy  and  perseverance  would  be 
a  subject  of  admiration,  were  they  exerted  in  a  good  cause, 
not  that  die  change  from  Hinduism  to  Mahometanism 
^would  have  produced  any  beneficial  result,  but  the  same 
spirit  eusts  at  this  time,  and  renders  them  utterly  regardless 
of  the  divine  truths,  so  meritoriously  attempted  to  be  taught 
tbcm.  Nor  can  wie  be  much  surprised,  that  they  should  be  un- 
willing to  desert  a  worship,  which  indulges  and  ministers  to 
their  sensual  appetites.  A  religion  which  has  for  its  basis 
the  severest  morality,  and  abstinence  from  vmlawf ul  gratifi- 
<:ations,  will  find  a  natural  bar  to  the  wide  dissemination  of 
its  gospel,  until  the  gross  ignorance,  in  which  they  are  in- 
volved, shall  be  dispelled,  by  placing,  in  their  own  power, 
the  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth  by  intellectual  improve- 
anents. 

The  existence  of  a  first  cause,  seems  to  be  a  principle  im- 
bibed with  our  entry  into  life.  The  savage,  from  the  light 
of  nature  alone,  sees  that  some  being,  superior  to  himself, 
governs  his  actions,  and  causes  the  various  beauties  of  na- 
ture to  exhibit  themselves  in  all  their  glory;  the  revolving 
day  and  night  excite  his  astonishment;  he  looks  around  and  ad- 
mires the  hues  of  his  native  forests,  and  rejoices  in  the  protec- 
tion they  afford;  the  effulgence  of  the  sun  and  the  milder  light 
•f  the  moon  attract  his  notice,  and,  under  their  vivifying  influ- 
ence, he  sees  the  earth  spontaneously  bring  forth  her  produc- 
tions, which  supply  him  with  his  daily  food;  his  limited  in- 
tellect, naturally  imputes  all  the  benefits  he  receives  to  what 
his  vision  tells  him,  has  been  derived  from  that  source;  and 
he  falls  prostrate  before  those  objects,  that  are  more  imme- 
diately presented  to  his  view  as  the  great  parents  of  nature, 
and  the  most  visible  administration  to  his  wants.  Such  has 
been  the  origin  of  religious  observances  in  every  barbarous 
age,  and  the  natural  results  of  unassisted  and  unsophisticated 
reason;  and  such  we  find  to  have  been  the  early  practice  of 
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the  Hindus,  until  disfigared  and  rendered  hideout  fay  the 
polythelsticid  inventions  of  artful  and  designing  men. 

As  men  progressed  in  improvement,  and  witnessed  tbm 
actions  of  some  predominant  spirit,  which,  to  dieir  view,  mp^ 
peared  to  be  superhuman,  they  were  aniuous  to  transmit  to 
posterity  the  memory  of  them,  and  from  thence  commenced  the 
deification  of  their  heroes,  to  whom  they  afterwards  asstgnctl 
a  bodily  form,  believing  it  to  be  the  only  means  of  fixing  du*> 
rable  impressions  of  them  in  the  minds  of  a  people  nearly 
insensible  to  every  thing  that  did  not  directly  affect  the  sen- 
ses. 

On  such  materials  is  founded  the  Hindu  ihythology;  a  sya«- 
tem  of  allegory,  not  confined  to  India,  but  peculiar  to  all  the 
nations  of  antiquity,  the  most  depraved,  dissolute  and  in^ 
decent  conduct  is  ascribed  to  their  divinities,  the  in£uicy  of 
whose  actions  may  vie  with  the  grossest  descriptions  of  the 
Pantheon. 

The  Trimurti,  composed  of  Brahma,  Vishnu  and  Sivah,  is 
understood  by  the  Hindus  to  signif}  ^ree  powers,  because  ihe 
three  essential  energies  of  Crratton^  Preservation  and  DeMtnu> 
tioHj  severally  pertain  to  these  three  gods.  The  first  is  the 
leading  attribute  of  Brahma,  by  whom  all  things  were  created. 
The  second  belongs  to  Vishnu,  the  preserver  of  all  that  ex* 
ists:  the  last  to  Siva,  the  destroyer  of  what  Brahma  creates, 
and  Vishnu  preserves. 

These  three  deities  are  sometimes  represented  singly,  with 
their  peculiar  attributes;  and  sometimes  as  blended  into  one 
body  with  three  heads.  It  is  in  this  last  state  that  they  ob- 
tain the  name  of  Trimurti,  or  three  powers.  It  appears  also 
that  this  union  of  persons  may  have  been  intended  to  denote, 
that  existence  cannot  be  produced  and  reproduced,  without  the 
combinapon  of  the  threefold  power  of  creation,  conservation, 
and  destruction. 

These  are  sometimes  worshipped  singly,  and  sometimes 
collectively,  without  regard  to  particular  doctrines. 
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As  to  tbe  origin  of  these  three  prinoipd  Deitiefl%  a  variety 
of  opinions  exist,  so  tint  the  fable  of  the  Trimorti,  is  less 
crotiBisteBtljr  silpported  than  any  other  doctrines  in  the  Hindu 
bookat  they  ate  princit>all7  occupied  in  Krhat  relates  to  the 
debaucheries  and  abominaUe  amours  of  the  three  deities  in 
a  combined  form.  The  three  petpere  contained  in  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word,  appear  to  show  that,  under  the  repre» 
setitatioD  of  three  divine  persotis  in  one  body,  die  ancient 
Hindus  intended  the  tltfee  great  powen  of  nature;  namely 
the  earth,  the  water,  and  the  fire«  In  course  of  time  thb 
original  notion  wonld  gradually  vanish;  and  an  ignorant  race, 
directed  solely  by  the  impressions  of  the  senses,  gradually 
converted  what  at  first  was  a  ample  allegory,  into  three  disj- 
unct godheacb* 

The  strong  resemblance  between  the  attributes  of  Brahma, 
Vishnu   smd  Siva,   of  the  Hindus,  and  Jupiter,  Neptune, 
and  Phito  of  the  Greeks,  and  Romans,  have  induced  many 
to  suppose  that  the  latter  derive  their  origin  from  Asia;  the 
resemblBnce,  however,  does  not,  by  any  means,  prove  Uiat 
they  are  die  same  deities,  though  worshipped  under  differ- 
ent names;  for  the  attributes  of  any  one  of  the  Trimurti  are 
equally  applicable  to  the  three  divinities  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.     That  a  resemblance  does  exist,  is  not  sufficient  to 
justify  the  conclusicm  that  they  are  formed  in  the  same  mo- 
del.    Archbishop  Potter,  in  his  *'  Antiquities,'  conceives  that 
tiie  mydiology  of  the  Greeks  was  derived  from  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  ^  colonies  from  divers  nations,'  from  whom  they 
borrowed  some  part  of  their  religious  ceremonies,  and  not 
wholly  from  Egypt.    The  gross  idolatry  of  the  Hindu,  ex- 
tends far  beyond  the  more  refined  systems  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  «s  every  thing,  animate  and  inanimate,  participates 
in  the  devotion  of  the  former.     It  differs  widely  too  in  the 
object  worshipped.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  paid  adoration 
only  to  the  God  whom  the  image  is  supposed  to  represent, 
while  the  Hindu,  on  the  contrary,  worships  the  actual  sub- 
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stance  for  its  utility;  thus,  A  woman  adores  tlie  basket, 
which  serves  to  bring  or  to  hold  her  necessaries,  and  offers 
sacrifices  to  it;  as  well  as  to  the  rice^mili,  and  other  im|de- 
ments  that  assist  her  in  household  labours.  A  carp^iter 
does  the  like  homage  to  his  hatchet,  his  adze,  and  other  tools; 
and  likewise  offers  sacrifices  to  them.  A  Brahman  does  so 
to  the  style  with  which  he  is  going  to  write;  a  soldier  to  the 
arms  he  is  to  use  in  the  field;  a  mason  to  his  trowel,  and  a 
labourer  to  his  plough;  in  some  instances,  however,  it  as- 
similates to  the  Grecian  mode. 

Though  the  people  of  India  have  stiU  preserved  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Supreme  Being,  his  providence,  his  mercy  and 
his  justice,  yet  have  they  so  disfigured  it  by  allegory  and  fic- 
tion, that  scarcely  a  trace  of  it  can  be  discerned,  amid  die 
gross  darkness  in  which  they  are  enveloped;  such  knowledge 
appears  to  be  confined  exclusively  to  the  Brahmans,  who  find 
their  account  in  keeping  it  from  their  deluded  followers.* 

*■  The  writer,  in  company  with  three  Eoropean  geotlaineDy  wm  witosas 
to  a  most  iDterestiDg  and  impressive  soene  on  the  baaka  of  the  Hoqgly, 
near  Calcutta,  which  confirms  him  in  the  belief  that  the  kiwer  casts  are 
kept  in  entire  ignorance  of  this  important  doctrine.  A  Brahman,  who  had 
been  converted  by  the  labours  of  the  Baptist  Missionaries,  at  Serampore^ 
was  arguing  with  another  on  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  and  its 
preference  to  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  Hindu;  he  had  devested  himadT 
of  his  turban,  and  held  a  Bible  under  his  arm,  to  which  he  conataBtly  ap- 
pealed for  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  he  supported:  the  costume,  the  attitude^ 
the  subject,  and  the  surrounding  pagans,  brought  forcibly  to  our  minds 
the  primitive  apostles  expounding  the  law  to  the  Gentiles;  the  mildness, 
the  benignity  displayed  in  his  countenance,  the  affectionate  tone  in  which 
he  uttered  the  divine  truths,  and  his  solicitude  to  impress  them  with  the  im- 
portance of  his  doctrines,  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  fuij  and  vio* 
lence  of  his  opponent,  who  in  vain  appealed  to  Gunga,  Brahma,  Visbmiy 
and  the  whole  Hindu  Mythology  to  prove  his  position;  foiled  in  eveiy  at- 
tempt by  the  coolness  and  intrepidity  of  the  Christian,  laughed  at  even  by 
the  natives,  amounting  to  two  hundred,  around  him,  he  broke  out  into  the 
most  ungovernable  rage,  and  with  a  load  of  abuse  left  the  field  to  his  op- 
ponent, who  afterwards  partook  with  us  the  refreshment  of  tea,  and  con- 
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Attempts  have  also  been  made  to  prove  that  they  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity,  which  is  said  to  be 
comprised  under  the  fable  of  the  Trimurti;  this,  however, 
requires,  says  the  Abbe,  *  expressions  more  decided,  more 
consistent,  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  Hindu  writings.' 

It  is  a  principle  with  the  Hindu,  that  whatever  is  the  cause 
of  good  or  evil,  is  entitled  to  honour;  and  they  readily  pros- 
titute the  name  of  God  by  applying  it  to  any  mere  mortal 
whom  they  have  reason  to  view  with  fear  or  hope. 

A  letter  sent  to  lord  Minto,  when  governor  general  of  In- 
dia, commenced  thus,  ^  My  lord,  you  are  my  God/ 

When  the  natives  of  antiquity  first  lost  sight  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  God,  their  gradation  downwards,  from  one 
degree  of  idolatry  to  another,  was  extremely  rapid;  gods 
DQultiplied,  and  became  subservient  to  the  passions  of  the 
human  heart;  fanciful  hypothesis  usurped  the  place  of  po- 
sitive truth;  the  whole  system  of  moral  law  was  lost  in  the 
universal  superstition  which  prevailed,  and  a  system  of  ethics, 
adapted  more  to  the  gratification  of  the  senses,  than  the 
maintenance  of  public  order  and  decency,  was  instituted  in 
its  place.  The  poor  Hindu,  ignorant,  illiterate  and  super- 
stitious, is  satisfied  with  the  mode  of  worship  prescribed  by 
the  Brahmans,  without  inquiry  into  its  correctness.  Accus- 
tomed to  a  blind  submission,  under  the  most  despotic  of 
governments,  they  receive,  as  truths,  all  the  absurdities  ut- 
tered by  their  religious  teachers,  who  exercise  over  them, 
and  their  consciences,  the  most  unbounded  sway;  the  light 
of  reason  is  extinguished  by  the  darkness  of  superstition;  and 
the  grosser  particles  of  sense,  destroy  the  progressive  ad- 
vancement to  virtue.  The  great  revenue  derived  to  the 
Brahmans  by  the  institution  of  festivals  in  honour  of  their 
gods,  where  scenes  the  most  abominable  occur,  and  every 

>  firmed,  by  the  urbanity  of  his  manner,  the  fiLVonrabte  imprenions  his  oon- 
Anct  had  procured  for  him. 
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thing  that  am  gratify  th^  teoi^a,  coii$titvtep  the  principa 
ceremonies  of  the  worebipi  i«,  of  itielf^  suScient  to  4e»trof 
every  principle  of  honeety  and  integrity  in  the  09c,  and  r^^* 
duce  the  other  to  the  lowest  grade  of  moral  turpitude  the 
mind,  thus  prepared,  will  readily  accommodate  it^lf  to  every 
e3q;>edienc7,  and,  as  hope  and  fear  are  passicms  that  have  so 
considerable  an  influence  over  the  human  heart,  We  cannot 
wonder  that,  in  their  genersd  debasement  they  should  as^ 
cribe  divinity  to  mortals,  who  are  so  able  to  injure  them. 

Of  the  elements^  water  is  the  principal  object  of  adoration: 
the  sacred  stream  of  the  Ganges  is  of  indispensibie  io^port^ 
ance  in  all  transactions  of  life;  to  swear  by  it  is  the  most  sa- 
cred of  oaths;  imd,  as  on  the  eve  of  dissolution,  it  is  suppoa** 
ed  to  procure  a  happy  passage  out  of  life;  for  this  purpose, 
the  dying  are  conveyed  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  where, 
placed  on  an  elevated  mound,  the  last  ceremonies  of  their  re** 
lig^on  are  performed:  to  those  who  are  at  too  great  a  distance 
to  be  thus  Uessed,  its  waters  are  conveyed  at  a  considerable 
esEpense* 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  gods  of  India, 
as  they  reckon  no  less  than  thirty-three  ioti  of  gods,  each 
koti  being  equal  to  ten  millions,  so  that  the  whole  number 
amounts  to  three  hundred  and  thirty  millions.  Suffice  it  that 
the  principal  among  them  are  the  Trimurtiy  Krishna,  the 
Lingam,  Vighneswara  and  Indra  or  Devindra,  The  wor- 
ship of  animals,  though  not  confined  to  India,  having  been 
carried  to  a  very  great  extent  by  the  Egyptians,  is  another 
peculiar  feature  in  the  Hindu  mythology.  The  ape,  the 
bull,  the  bird  garuda,  and  the  serpent,  have  their  devoteea; 
acme  on  account  of  their  usefulness  to  man,  in  his  daily  la- 
bour, and  others  for  the  destruction  of  nouous  reptiles,  but 
llie  most  remarkable  and  absurd  doctrine  is  that  of  transml- 
gration,  of  which  we  shall  now  speak. 

The  doc^ines  of  the  metempsychosis,  or  the  passage  of 
the  soul  after  death,  from  one  body  to  another,  is  one  of  the 
most  singular,  in  appearance,  that  could  have  been  invented 
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by  die  genius  of  man.  When  we  reflect,  however,  tliat  re- 
velation had  not  yet  shed  its  light  on  the  world,  and  on 
that  desire  of  life,  which  we  all  experience,  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised that  a  doctrine,  which  goes  to  afford  this  consolation, 
should  be  adopted  with  avidity*  That  the  soul  should  cease 
to  exist  with  the  body,  was,  to  the  sensualist,  a  matter  of  ex- 
treme sorrow  and  mortification.  That  they  were  to  resign,  for- 
ever, all  the  delights  and  pleasures  of  sense,  could  not  but 
be  a  circumstance  of  regret;  they,  therefore,  probably  £ix)m 
observing  the  instinct  and  sagacity  of  the  brute,  invented  a 
doctrine  so  consolatory  to  the  feelings  and  dispositions  of  the 
people,  that  it  was  emluraced  by  all  classes,  and  continues,  to 
this  day,  a  fundamental  article  in  the  Hindu  belief. 

People  who  are  resident  in  Christian  countries,  and  have 
had  the  benefit  of  early  instruction,  with  an  opportunity  of 
judging  for  themselves,  can  scarcely  credit  the  stories  of 
travellers,  who  give  to  them  almost  incredible  accounts  of 
foreign  customs*    Incredulity  is  so  peculiar  a  disposition 
in  man,  that  it  requires  the  most  undoubted  testimony  to  in- 
duce his  belief,  particularly  when  the  relation  implies  a  to* 
tal  aberration  from  all  moral  virtue,  and  an  acquiescence  in 
the  most  absurd  and  ridiculous  opinion:  nor  can  we  be  surpris- 
ed at  his  scepticism,  when  we  hear  relations  so  marvellous, 
of  absurdities  so  striking  to  a  cultivated  mind,  and  a  wor- 
ship so  abhorrent  to  the  first  principles  of  nature.    There  are 
many  accounts  we  would  wish  to  disbelieve,  but  the  various 
histories  of  intelligent  and  learned  men,  have  taken  from  us 
even  the  ability  to  doubt.    The  sute  of  man,  when  not  go- 
verned by  any  other  motives  than  fear  and  hope,  and  whose 
passions  are  the  sole  regulators  of  his  conduct,  is  a  perpetu* 
al  warfare  against  his  fellow  creatures;  his  moral  perceptions 
are  blunted  by  the  constant  duplicity  he  is  compelled  to 
^aintiun,  in  such  a  state  of  society,  and  he  seizes  with  avid- 
ity a  prospect  of  future  emancipation  from  his  cares,  little 
scrupulous  as  to  consequences,  provided  his  object  be  attained. 

VOL.  II.  p  p 
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In  the  life  of  an  idolator,  possessed  of  a  plurality  of  gods, 
an  offence  committed  against  one  is  propitiated  by  a  sacri- 
fice to  his  opposite;  thus  secure,  he  is  no  longer  actuated  by 
moral  ties,  but  seeks  the  gratificaticm  of  his  senses,  even 
to  the  detriment  of  his  fellow  creatures.  Laws  are  in  vsun 
enacted  for  men  whose  sins  can  be  expiated  and  eternal  hap- 
piness insured  by  a  sacrifice  of  themselves  at  the  shrine  of 
their  divinities;  and  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rew^urds 
and  punishments  is  neutralized,  where  endless  felicity  is 
promised  to  those  who  bestow  alms  and  benefactions  on  the 
Brahmans. 

The  metempsychosis,  called,  by  the  Hindus,  Parma  Jamura, 
or  regeneration,  that  so  long  agitated  the  learned,  since  the 
time  of  Pythagoras,  is  erroneously  ascribed  to  that  heathen 
as  the  inventor,  for  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  promulgate 
his  system  until  after  his  return  from  India.  And,  says  the 
Abbe: 

*  Is  it  at  all  to  be  imagined  that  the  Brahmans  would  con- 
sent to  borrow  a  system  so  abstracted  and  extraordinary  from 
a  stranger?  Those. who  know  their  pride  and  arrogant  pre- 
sumption, will  find  great  difficulty  in  believing  it.  Never 
can  a  Brahman  be  persuaded  that  sciences,  which  he  is  ig- 
rant  of,  can  be  lodged  in  the  mind  of  a  man  of  any  other  cast, 
far  less  of  a  foreigner;  and  never  would  he  lend  an  ear  to  any 
individual  who  should  pretend  to  be  acquainted  with  any 
new  science  or  useful  discovery,  of  which  he  himself  would 
not  assume  to  be  inventor.' 

A  difference,  however,  exists  between  the  systems  of 
Greece  and  India.  Pythagoras  taught  that  the  soul  in  leav- 
ing the  body  passed  frequently  into  that  of  an  animal,  and 
consequently  that  a  total  abstinence  from  such  food  was  in- 
cumbent, lest  in  the  repast,  a  son  should  unwittingly  feed  on 
the  body  of  his  father,  whose  soul  might  possibly  have  pass- 
ed into  that  of  a  sheep  ,or  fowl:  and  such  continued  to  be  the 
Pythagorean  creed,  until  the  time  of  Plotinus  and  Porphyry, 
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disciples  of  Plato,  who  substituted  another,  impljring,  that 
the  souls  of  men  passed  into  a  hunian  body,  and  that,  of  brutes 
into  their  own  species,  and  endeavoured,  though  too  late,  to 
prove  that  such  was  the  original  doctrine.  The  Hindus,  on 
the  contrary,  found  their  belief  on  two  different  principles; 
one  is,  ^  their  dread  of  being  defiled  by  the  use  of  animal 
nutriment,'  and  the  other  the  ^  abhorrence  of  the  murder  which 
must  have  been  committed  before  they  could  enjoy  such  a 
feast,'  The  Hindus  believe  that  no  difference  eiusts  between 
the  souls  of  men  and  of  animals;  and  that  the  sins  of  human  be- 
ings in  one  generation  are  the  cause  of  their  being  degraded 
to  the  condition  of  a  beast  in  another.  Hence  they  conclude, 
that  it  is  equally  wicked  to  slay  a  beast  or  an  insect  as  to 
murder  one  of  their  own  species. 

Two  principal  causes  are  assigned  by  the  Hindus  for  the 
transmigration  of  souls;  the  first,  that  transgression  must.be 
punished  and  virtue  rewarded:  thus,  ^  as  in  this  life,  vice  is 
frequently  triumphant  and  virtue  beaten  down;'  the  gods  as 
a  remedy  for  the  evil,  have  decreed  that  he  who,  during  his 
life,  was  a  wicked  man,  a  robber  or  homicide,  shall,  in  re- 
quital of  his  crimes,  be  regenerated  after  his  present  life,  and 
become  a  Pariah,  some  voracious  animal,  or  a  creeping  in- 
sect, or  be  bom  blind  or  crooked;  so  that,  according  to  this 
doctrine,  lowness  of  birth  or  bodily  defects,  are  an  incontest- 
able proof  of  the  perverseness  that  reigned  in  a  preceding 
existence.  On  the  contrary,  to  have  been  bom  beautiful, 
handsome,  rich,  powerful,  a  Brahman,  or  even  a  cow;  every 
circumstance  of  that  nature,  is  a  clear  proof  of  the  pure  and 
virtuous  life  which  had  distinguished  the  fortunate  object  in 
Ae  preceding  generation.  Extremes,  it  is  sud,  are  nearly  al- 
lied, and  certainly  no  affinity  exists  between  virtue  and  a 
Brahman,  whatever  he  may  have  been  in  former  life:  in  this, 
he  is  a  compound  of  every  vice;  lying  and  knavery  are  his 
characteristics;  and  comparing  his  former  existence  with  his 
present,  he  is  like  a  criminal  at  the  bar,  who  has  always 
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maintained  a  good  reputation  up  to  the  time  of  committing 
the  offense,  for  which  he  is  arraigned;  the  unbounded  credu- 
lity, however,  of  the  Hindu  sees  nothing  but  absolute  per- 
fection. 

The  Hindus  have  a  notion  peculiar  to  themselves,  which 
they  assign  as  another  cause  of  transmigration,  ^  that  a  soul 
after  death,  must  retain  something  of  the  dispositions  and 
stains  which  it  had  contracted  in  a  preceding  generation, 
just  as  an  earthen  vessel  retains  for  a  long  time  the  odour  of 
some  strong  liquor  which  was  put  into  it  when  new.  They 
strengthen  this  comparison  by  the  instance  of  a  woman,  who 
had  been  a  fish  in  her  preceding  generation;  and  who,  though 
in  the  present,  a  real  woman,  still  retained  the  fishy  odour. 
It  i^  necessary,  therefore,  that  a  long  succession  of  generations 
should  cleanse  the  impurities  of  the  past;  which  must  be  fol-, 
lowed  by  a  vast  number  more,  if,  in  place  of  purifying  them- 
selves from  ancient  stains,  they  contract  new  ones,  by  a  dis- 
solute life. 

As  to  the  proportion  and  duration  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, it  must  depend  on  the  measure  of  virtue  and  vice 
predominant  in  each  individual,  which  must  require  a  great- 
er or  less  succession  of  new  births  before  arriving  at  that 
sublime  state  of  purity  which  at  last  puts  a  period  to  this 
transition  of  the  soul  from  body  to  body,  and  inseparably 
reunites  it  to  the  great  Being,  to  Para-Brahma. 

With  the  exception  of  those  who  maintain  the  doctrine  of 
materiality,  aU  nations  have  admitted  a  future  state  of  re^ 
wards  and  punishment;  but  like  all  other  parts  of  the  Hindu 
system,  it  has  been  made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Brahmans.  Punishment  is  sometimes  imposed  for  any  of*, 
fence  offered  to  a  Brahman;  and,  as  we  have  before  suted, 
rewards  bestowed  on  those  who  are  liberal  in  their  contri- 
butions in  this  life*  The  abodes  of  happiness  are  the  abodes 
of  the  sensualist,  and  are  well  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the 
people. 
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I  have  passed  over  their  festivals,  so  disgusting  in  die  rt* 
citaL,  and  their  human  sacrifices,  which  though  consideraUy 
decreased,  are  still  to  be  met  with  in  some  parts  of  India* 

The  effect  of  such  a  worship,  especially  of  the  Lingam, 
must  tend  to  break  down  the  barriers  of  virtue,  and  make 
vice  a  predominant  principle.  The  influence  of  example, 
beytmd  precept,  is  daily  witnessed  in  the  common  transac- 
tions of  life,  how  much  more  must  it  operate,  when  the  pas* 
sions  are  interested,  and  sensual  delights  form  a  part  of  re- 
ligious ceremonies*  The  abominable  scenes  transacted  in 
public,  invade  the  privacy  of  the  dwelling,  and  the  passions, 
no  longer  under  the  control  of  public  opinion,  riot  in  undis- 
guised libertinism. 

Conceiving  themselves  justified  in  the  infraction  of  every 
moral  precept,  by  the  example  and  history  of  their  gods,  we 
cannot  be  surprised  at  the  demoralized  state  of  society  among 
them.  Some  eminent  men,  dazzled  by  the  novelty,  and  de* 
ceived  by  the  specious  appearance  of  affected  sanctities,  have 
bestowed  eulogiums  upon  their  morality,  and  denied  that  the 
obscene  exhibition  of  the  Lingam,  has  not  at  all  tended  to  de- 
prave their  minds,  asserting  that  they  are  merely  symbolical 
of  generation  and  fruition;  but  experience  has  completely 
overthrowm  diese  fine  spun  theories,  and  developed  the  de- 
structive poison  in  its  true  colours. 

The  division  into  casts,  alone,  prevents  the  most  unbound- 
ed excesses;  where  moral  feeling  is  wanting,  fanaticism  and 
superstitions  step  in  to  supply  its  place,  and  happy  it  is  for 
them  that  such  obstacles  exist,  in  some  measure  to  restrain; 
were  it  not  for  this,  their  unruly  passions  would,  like  the 
mountain  torrent,  dash  impetuously  on  in  one  destructive 
course.  The  Brahmans  alone,  absolute  masters  of  the  con- 
sciences of  dieir  deluded  followers,  claim  an  exemption  from 
the  shackles  of  religious  and  moral  observances,  and  revel  in 
all  the  excesses  of  sensual  indulgence,  originating  in  exces- 
sive credulity.  Could  we  hope  that  such  impiety  and  in- 
fidelity were  likely  to  be  subverted  by  the  pure  and  moral 
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precepts  of  the  gospel,  it  would  be  something  consolatoiy 
to  the  Christian;  but,  however  desirous  we  may  be  of 
such  a  result,  and  we  are  too  prone  to  believe  what  we 
wish,  the  unremitted  exertions  of  the  worthy  missionaries^ 
and  their  success,  will  best  testify.  Dr.  Bryce,  the  minister 
of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  church,  in  Calcutta,  has  asserted 
from  the  pulpit,  *  that  zeal  the  most  active  and  disinterested^ 
and  diligence  the  most  assiduous,  have  not  been  spared  by 
the  Christian  Missionary,  in  his  pious  attempt  to  convert  the 
natives  of  India.  But,  alas!  it  may  be  doubted,  if  at  this 
day  he  boasts  a  single  proselyte  to  his  creed,  over  whom  he 
is  warranted  to  rejoice.' 

From  the  profound  darkness,  however,  that  covers  the 
land,  a  ray  of  light  is  shining  forth  in  the  person  of  a  native 
of  great  literary  acquirement,  and  of  a  sect  from  whom  alone 
any  absolute  benefit  can  be  expected  to  result.  The  author- 
ity of  the  Brahman  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  completion 
of  the  grand  design,  and  in  this  individual,  it  is  hoped,  a  firm 
supped  will  be  given  to  the  completion  of  the  work.  Under 
a  host  of  persec,uti6n,  he  has  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
sect,  consisting  already  of  one  thousand  persons,  who  wor-> 
ship  the  true  God,  and  take  the  moral  law  of  the  gospel  for 
their  guide.  From  such  a  beginning  more  is  to  be  expect- 
ed, than  from  the  exertions  of  strangers.  A  spirit  of  in- 
quiry has  been  elicited,  and  the  altars  of  Belial  must  give 
way  to  those  of  a  pure  and  spotiess  Deity. 

On  the  whole  we  have  derived  much  pleasure  and  infor- 
mation from  the  perusal  of  the  Abbe's  description,  and  ar- 
dently wish  that,  instead  of  avaricious  speculators,  a  few 
more  such  men  were  resident  in  India.  P. 

Art.  lll.'^Remaris  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  on  Mr. 
Walsh's  Appeal. 
LSelections  have  not  been  often  made  from  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  because  that  Journal  has  a  wide  circulation  in  tlus 
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country.  We  are  inducedy  at  present,  to  depart  from  the  ob- 
servance of  this  rule,  m  consideration  of  the  lively -interest 
taken  in  the  present  literary  warfare,  waged  between  the 
Scotish  critics  and  our  accomplished  champion,  the  author 
of  the  ^  Appeal/  Much  praise  has  been  given  in  sqine  late 
American  publications,  to  the  candour  and  liberality  said  to 
be  discoverable  in  the  following  critique*  We  confess  our- 
selves unable  to  perceive  any  foundation  for  such  compli- 
nvents.  The  Edinburgh  Reviewers  make  an  artful  and  dis- 
ingenuous defence,  and  while  professing  friendship  and  good- 
i^ill,  exert  their  utmost  efforts  to  destroy  the  reputation,  and 
impede  the  circulation  of  the  ^  Appeal.'  To  attain  these  ob- 
jects, truth  and  candour  are  unhesitatingly  sacrificed.  They 
unblushingly  deny  that  they  had  ever  spoken  ill  of  the  essen- 
tial characteristics  of  the  American  character — charge  Mr. 
W.  with  having  for  his  avowed  object  the  excitement  of  a 
hostile  spirit  between  the  two  countries,— and  represent  the 
notice  taken  in  the  ^  Appeal'  of  the  sins  of  their  Journal,  as 
ji  principal  part  of  the  work.  These  assertions  are  not  more 
dishonest  than  their  personal  attack  on  Mr.  W.  is  undig- 
nified and  unfair. 

The  minor  reviews  of  Great  Britain,  in  noticing  the 
^  Appeal,'  have  generally  avoided  every  thing  like  a  liberal 
discussion  of  its  merits,  and  have  been  fearful  of  giving 
extracts  from  its  contents;  but,  have  under  the  pretence  of  a 
review,  repeated  their  usual  tirade  against  the  United  States, 
quoting  copiously  from  Mr.  Bristed's  libellous  publication,  as 
a  book  of  unquestionable  authority.] 

[From  the  lxyi  No.  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.] 
^  One  great  staple  of  this  book  is  a  vehement,  and,  we  really 
tUnk,  an  unjust  attack  on  the  principles  of  this  Journal. 
Yet  we  take  part,  on  the  whole,  with  the  author: — and  heartily 
wish  him  success  in  the  great  object  of  vindicating  his  coun- 
try from  unmerited  aspersions,  and  trying  to  make  us,  in 
England,  ashamed  of  the  vices  and  defects  which  he  has  taken 
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the  trouble  to  point  out  in  our  national  chsiracter  and  insti- 
tutions. In  this  part  of  his  design  we  cordially  concur  -ond 
shall  at  all  times  be  glad  to  cooperate.  But  there  is  another 
part  of  it,  and  we  are  sorry  to  say  a  principal  and  avowed 
part,  of  whidi  we  cannot  speak  in  terms  of  too  strong  regret 
and  reprobation — and  that  is,  a  design  to  excite  and  propa- 
gate among  his  countrymen,  a  general  animosity  to  the  Bri«* 
tish  name,  by  way  of  counteracting,  or  rather  revenging,  the 
animosity,  which  he  very  erroneously  supposes  to  be  gene- 
rally entertained  by  the  English  against  them. 

*  That  this  is,  in  itself,  and  under  any  circumstances,  an  un- 
worthy, an  unwise,  and  even  a  criminal  object,  we  think  we 
could  demonstrate  to  the  satb&ction  of  Mr.  W.  himself,  and 
all  his  reasonable  adherents;  but  it  is  better,  perhaps,  to  en- 
deavour, in  the  first  place,  to  corvect  the  misapprehensions, 
and  dispel  the  delusions  in  which  this  disposition  has  its  foun- 
dation, and,  at  all  events,  to  set  them  the  example  of  perfect 
good  humour  and  fairness,  in  a  discussion  where  the  paruea 
perhaps  will  never  be  entirely  agreed;  and  where  those,  who 
are  now  to  be  heard,  have  the  strongest  conviction  of  being 
injuriously  misrepresented.  If  we  felt  any  soreness,  indeed^ 
on  the  score  of  this  audior's  imputations,  or  had  any  desire 
to  lessen  the  just  eflfect  of  his  representations,  it  would  have 
been  enough  for  us,  we  believe,  to  have  let  them  alone.  For, 
unthout  some  such  help  as  ours,  the  work  really  does  not 
seem  calculated  to  make  any  great  impression  in  this  quarter 
of  the  world.  It  is  not  only,  as  the  author  has  candidly  observ- 
ed of  it,  a  very  *  clumsy  book,'  heavily  written  and  abomina- 
bly printed, — but  the  only  material  part  of  it — ^the  only  part 
about  which  any  body  can  now  be  supposed  to  care  very 
much,  either  here  or  in  America — is  overlaid  and  buried 
under  a  huge  mass  of  historical  compilation,  which  would 
have  little  chance  of  attracting  readers  at  the  present  moment, 
even  if  much  better  digested  than  it  is  in  the  volume  before 
us. 
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Tlie  substantial  question  is,  what  has  been  the  true  char 
ncttr  and  conditicm  of  the  United  States  since  they  became 
an  Independent  nation, — and  what  is  likely  to  be  their  condi*> 
tion  in  future?     And  to  elucidate  this  question,  the  learned 
author  has  tiiought  fit  to  premue  about  200  very  close  print- 
ed pages,  upon  tiieir  merits  as  colonies,  and  the  harsh  treat- 
ment tiiey  dien  received  frcHn  the  mother  country!     Of  this 
large  historical  sketch,  we  cannot  say  either  tiiat  it  is  very 
oorrecdy  drawn,  or  very  fisuthfuUy  coloured.    It  presents  us 
irith  no  connected  narrative,  or   interesting  deduction  of 
events— but  is,  in  trutii,  a  mere  heap  of  indigested  quotations 
from  common  bo<As,  of  good  and  of  bad  authority— inartifici- 
ally  cemented  together,  by  a  loose  and  angry  commentary. 
"We  are  not  aware,  indeed,  that  there  are  in  this  part  of  the 
irork  either  any  new  statements,  or  any  new  views  or  opinions; 
the  facts  being  mostly  taken  from  Chalmer's  Annals,  and 
Burke's  European  Setdements;  and  the  authorities  for  the 
good  conduct  and  ill-treatment  of  the  colonies,  being  chiefly 
the  Parliamentary  Dd>ates  and  Brougham's  Colonial  Policy. 
—But,  in  good  truth,  tiiese  historical  recollections  will  go  but 
a  litde  way  in  determining  that  great  practical  and  most  im- 
portant  question,  which  it  is  Mr.  W.'s  intention,  as  well  as 
ours,  to  discuss^ — What  are,  and  what  ought  to  be,  the  Dis- 
positions of  England  and  America  towards  each  other? — 
And  the  general  facts  as  to  the  origin  and  colonial  history  of 
the  latter,  in  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  this  question,  really  do 
not  admit  of  much  dispute.  The  most  important  of  their  set- 
tlements were  unquestionably  founded  by  the  friends  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty— -who,  though  somewhat  precise  and 
puritanical,  were,  in  the  main,  a  sturdy  and  sagacious  race  of 
people,  not  readily  to  be  cajoled  out  of  the  blessings  they  had 
sought  through  so  many  sacrifices,  and  ready  at  all  times 
manfully  and  resolutely  to  assert  them  against  all  invaders. 
As  to  die  mother  country,  again,  witiiout  claiming  for  her 
any  romantic  tenderness  or  generosity  towards  those  hardy 
VOL.  n.  <iq 
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afsets,  we  think  weHiay  8sy,  that  the  oppressed  a&d  domi- 
neered over  them  much  less  than  any  other  nM>dem  nnlkMi 
has  done  over  such  6etdemeQts-«-4hat  she  allowed  them,  for 
the  most  part^liberd  charters  and  coastitiitions^and  was  kind 
enough  to  leave  them  very  much  to  them8elve8;*-*and  al- 
though she  did  manifest,  now  and  then,  a  dispoaitieii  to  an* 
croach  on  dieir  privileges,  dieir  ri^^ts  were,  on  die  whole, 
very  tolerably  respeeted-^o  &at  they  grew  iqi  to  a  state  of 
prosperity,  and  a  familiarity  with  freedom,  in  att  its  ^visions, 
which  was  not  only  wtdiout  parallel  in  any  similar  essabliah* 
ment,  but  probably  could  not  have  been  attained  had  they 
been  earlier  left  to  their  own  guidance  and  protection.   This 
is  all  that  we  ask  for  England,  on  a  review  of  her  colonial 
policy,  and  her  conduct  before  the  war;  and  this,  wc  tfafaik, 
no  candid  and  well-informed  person  oan  reasonably  refuse 
hen 

As  to  the  war  itself,  the  motives  in  wlucfa  it  originfltod, 
and  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  carried  on,  it  cannot  now  be 
necessary  to  say  any  thing^^— or,  at  least  when  we  say,  ttiat 
hairing  once  been  begun,  we  diink  that  it  terminated  as  die 
friends  of  justice  and  liberty  must  have  wished  it  to  termi* 
nate,  we  conceive  that  Mr.  W.  can  require  no  other  explana- 
tion.   That  this  result,  however,  should  have  Uft  a  soreness 
upon  both  sides,  and  esp^ially  on  that  which  had  not  beta 
soothed  by  success,  b  what  aH  men  vmst  have  expected. 
But,  upon  the  whole,  we  firmly  beUeve,  that  this  was  far 
slighter  and  less  durable  diaa  has  generally  been  imagined; 
and  was  likely  very  speedily  to  have  been  entirety  effiiced  1^ 
those  ancient  recollections  of  kindness,  and  kindred  which 
could  not  fail  to  recur,  and  by  that  stiH  more  powerftd  feel- 
ing, to  which  every  day  was  likely  to  add  strength,  of  tiieil- 
common  interests  asy>*er  and  asc^mMfrtrJo/countries,  and  of  the 
substantial  conformity  of  their  national  character,  and  of  thdr 
sentiments,  upon  most  topics  of  puWc  and  of  private  right. 
The  healing  operation,  however,  of  tiiese  causes  was  unlbr-  . 
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tsaxkamly  tkwatted  and  rt tardod  by  ibe  he«to  th«t  rote  out  of 
An  FrcBck  rtvohitiaii)  and. die  new  intetesu  and  new  teU« 
lions  which  k  a^petned  for  a  time  to  createi^^And  the  hot^ 
tlUtks  in  %hich  we  wefc  at  last  involved  with  America  her-» 
arif  *i  'Aoug^  die  opinions  of  her  people^  as  well  as  our  own, 
w^ere  dseplf  divided  upon  both  questions-^^served  sdll  fur- 
HMsr  to  embitter  the  general  feding,  and  to  keep  alive  the 
tttttnoiy  of  anioMMities  that  should  not  have  been  so  long  re* 
membered*  At  )ast  came  peaoe^i*<^and  the  spirit,  but  not  tha 
proaperily  of  peace;  and  the  distmsscs  and  commercial  em- 
bttTrassmeats  of  both  countries  threw  both  into  bad  humour, 
wmd,  unfiortunately  hurried  both  into  a  system  of  jealous  and 
iUBieral  policy,  by  which  thait  bad  humour  was  aggravated, 
and  received  an  unfortunate  direction. 

In  this  exasperated  state  of  the  national  temper,  tmd,  wc 
do  think,  too  much  under  its  influence,  Mu  Walsh  has 
dioug^  liimsdf  csdled  upon  to  vindicate  his  country  from 
the  aspersions  of  Ea^^iih  writersi  and  after  arraigning  them, 
generally,  of  the  most  incredible  ignorance^  and  atrocious 
naalignity,  he  proceeds  to  state,  that  the  Edinburgh  and 
Qu  AATsltLT  Reviews,  in  particular,  have  been  incessantly 
labouring  to  traduce  the  character  of  America,  and  have  lately 
broken  out  into  such  ^  excesses  of  obloquy,'  as  can  no  longer 
be  endured)  and,  in  particular^  that  the  prospect  of  a  large 
emigration  to  the  United  States  has  thrown  us  all  into  such 
^  paroxysms  of  spite  and  jealousy,'  that  we  have  engaged  in 
m  scheme  of  systeoMtic  deftmation  that  sets  truth  and  con- 
sotency  alike  at  defiance.  To  counteract  this  nefarious 
scheme,  Mr.  W.  has  taken  the  field-«-ttot  so  much  to  refute 
9t  Id  tatorti— not  for  die  purpose  of  poindng  out  om:  errors, 
Or  exposing  our  m&imess,  but,  rather,  if  we  understand  him 
ari^tt,  o£  retaliating  on  us  die  abuse  we  have  been  so  long 
pmuing  on  others.  In  his  prefsce,  accordingly,  he  fairiy 
«MW8  it  to  be  his  intention  to  act  on  the  oiFensive— to  carry 
dw  war  into  the  enemy's  quarters,  and  to  make  reprisals  up- 
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on  die  honour  and  character  of  England,  in  revenge  for  die 
insults  which,  he  will  have  it,  her  writers  have  heaped  od  his 
country.  He  dierefore  proposes  to  point  out  *  the  scares  and 
blotches  of  the  British  nation'  to  the  acorn  and  detestatiea 
of  his  countrymeni  and  haiving  assumed,  that  it  is  ^  the  inten- 
tion of  Great  Britain  to  educate  her  youth  in  sentiments  of 
the  most  rancorous  hostility  to  America,'  he  assures  us,  diat 
this  design  *  will  and  must  be  met  with  correspofuSng  senti' 
menu  on  his  side  of  the  water.'   - 

Now,  though  we  cannot  applaud  the  generosity,  or  ev^i 
the  humanity  of  these  sentiinents — diough  we  think  diat  the 
American  government  and  pe<^e,  if  at  all  deserving  t>f  the 
eulogy  which  Mr.  W.  has  here  bestowed  upon  them,  mig^t, 
like  Cromwell,  have  fek  themselves  too  strong  to  care  about 
paper  shot— and  though  we  cannot  but  feel,  that  a  more 
temperate  and  candid  tone  would  have  carried  more  weight, 
as  well  as  more  magnanimity  with  it,  we  must  3ret  begin  by 
admitting,  that  America  has  cause  of  comphunt;— «nd  tliat 
nothing  can  be  more  despicable  and  disgusting,  than  the 
scurrility  widi  which  she  has  been  assailed,  by  a  portion  of 
the  press  of  this  country — and  that,  disgraceful  as  these  pid>- 
lications  are,  they  speak  the  sense  of  a  powerful  and  active 
party  in  the  nation.  All  this,  and  more  ^an  this,  we  have  no 
wish,  and  no  intention,  to  deny.     But  we  do  wish  most  anxi- 
ously to  impress  upon  Mr.  W.  and  his  adherents,  to  beware 
how  tiKy  believe  that  this  party  ^eaks  die  sense  of  the  Bri- 
tish nation— or  that  their  sentiments  on  this,  or  on  many 
other  occasions,  are  in  any  degree  in  acontlance  with  those 
of  the  body  of  the  people.     On  the  contrary,  we  are  firmly 
persuaded,  that  a  great  majority  of  tiK  nation,  numericaUy 
considered,  and  a  still  greater  majority  of  the  intelligent  and 
enlightened  persons,  whose  influence  and  auduHity  cannot 
fail  in  the  long-run  to  govern  her  councils,  would  disclaiin 
all  sympathy  with  any  part  of  these  opinions;  and  actually 
look  on  the  miserable  libels  in  question,  not  only  with  tiie 
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^Btam  and  disgust  to  which  Mr.  W.  would  consign  them, 
but  with  a  sense  of  shame  from  which  his  situation  fortu- 
nately exempts  him;  and  a  sorrow  and  regret  of  which  un- 
fortunately he  seems  too  little  susceptible. 

It  b  a  fact  which  can  require  no  proof,  even  in  America, 
tliat  there  is  a  party  in  this  country  not  friendly  to  political 
liberty,  and  decidedly  hostile  to  all  extension  of  popular 
rights, — which,  if  it  does  not  grudge  to  its  own  people  the 
powers  and  privileges  which  are  bestowed  on  them  by  the 
constitution,  is  at  least  for  confining  their  exercise  within  the 
narrowest  limit^^which  thmks  the  peace  and  well-being  of 
society  in  no  danger  from  any  thing  but  popular  encroach- 
ments, and  holds  the  acly  safe  or  desirable  government  to  be  that . 
of  a  pretty  pure  and  unincumbered  monarchy,  supported  by  a 
vast  revenue  and  a  powerful  army,  and  obeyed  by  a  people  just 
enlightened  enough  to  be  orderly  and  industrious,  but  no  way 
curious  as  to  questions  of  right — and  never  presuming  to 
judge  of  the  conduct  of  their  superiors. 

Now,  it  is  quite  true  that  this  party  dislikes  America, 
and  is  apt  enough  to  decry  and  insult  hen  Its  adherents 
never  have  forgiven  the  success  of  her  war  of  independence 
-—the  loss  of  a  nominal  sovereignty,  or  perhaps  of  a  real 
power  ef  vexing  and  oppressing — her  supposed  rivalry  in 
trade— 4md,  above  all,  the  happiness  and  tranquillity  which 
she  enjoys  under  a  republican  form  of  government*  Such  a 
spectacle  of  democratical  prosperity  is  unspeakably  mortify- 
ing to  their  high  monarchical  principles,  and  is  easily  imagin- 
ed  to  be  dangerous  to  their  security.  Their  first  wish,  and, 
for  a  time,  their  darling  hope,  was,  that  the  infant  States 
would  quarrel  among  themselves,  and  be  thankful  to  be  again 
received  under  our  protection,  as  a  refuge  from  military  des- 
potisnu  Since  that  hope  was  lost,  it  would  have  satisfied  them 
to  find  that  their  republican  institutions  had  made  them  poor 
and  turbulent  and  depraved^-incapable  of  civil  wisdom,  re- 
gardless of  national  honour,  and  as  intractable  tp  their  own 
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elected  ruttm  as  th6]f  had  been  to^  their  liemtttttfy  si»veitigtt. 
To  thofte  who  irere  capAle  of  isudi  wiflhes  and  Btich  expecti* 
tions,  it  is  ^at3rlo  conceire,  thstdie  hiippiiietii  atidgood 
order  of  the  United  8tale»— the  wi^om  add  aulhcni^  of 
their  governttetiu-afid  the  unpandleled  rapidity  of  dieir 
{yrogreas  in  weidth,  popidatioii,  and  refinement^  must  have 
been  but  an  tmgniteful  spectacle;  and  most  especially,  that  the 
splendid  and  steady  success  of  the  freest  and  most  popular 
ibrm  of  government  that  ever  was  estal)lished  in  the  wofld, 
must  have  struck  the  most  lively  alarm  into  the  hearts  of  idl 
those  who  ifcre  anxious  to  have  it  bdleved  that  die  people 
could  never  interfere  in  politics  but  to  their  ruin,  and  diat 
the  smallest  addition  to  the  democratical  influence,  recogt* 
nised  in  the  theory  at  least  of  the  British  constitution,  must 
lead  to  the  immediate  destruction  of  peace  and  property, 
morality  and  relig^em. 

That  tiiere  are  journals  in  this  country,  and  journals  too 
of  great  and  deserved  reputation  in  odier  respects,  who  teto 
spoken  the  language  oi  the  party  we  have  now  described, 
and  that  in  a  tone  of  singular  intemperance  and  ofibnce,  we 
most  readily  admit.  But  need  we  tell  Mr.  W«  or  any  ordina* 
rily  well  informed  individual  of  his  countrymen,  that  neidier 
this  par^  nor  their  journalists  can  l>e  allowed  to  stand  for  the 
people  of  England? — that  it  is  notorious  that  tiiere  is  among 
that  people  another  and  a  far  more  numerous  party,  whose 
sentiments  are  at  all  points  opposed  to  tliose  of  tile  former, 
and  who  are  by  necessary  consequence,  friends  to  America, 
and  to  all  that  Americans  most  value  in  their  character  and 
institutiottsf^-who,  as  Eng^shmen,  are  more  proud  to  have 
great  and  glorious  nations  descended  fitmi  them,  than  to  have 
discontented  colonies  uselessly  subjected  to  their  caprice*^ 
who,  as  freemen,  rejoice  to  see  freedom  spreading  itsdf,  with 
giant  footsteps,  over  the  fairest  regions  of  tiie  eartii,  and 
tmtions  flourishing  exactiy  in  proportion  as  tiiey  are  free^ 
and  to  know,  that  when  tiie  drivdKng  advocates  of  hiersrchf 
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an^  Icf^timacy  vest  dmr  paltry  sophistries  with  some  shadow 
of  pUuslbility  on  the  hittory  of  the  Old  WoiU,  they  can 
tarn  widi  dec]si¥«  triumph,  to  the  imeqidvocal  example  of 
the  New-— and  demonstrate  the  unspeaUble  advantages  of 
freo  government,  bjr  the  unprecedented  pfoqierity  of  Ame- 
lien?  Sueh  persons,  too,  can  be  as  litde  suspected  of  eotertain- 
ing  any  jealonsy  of  the  commercial  prosperi^  of  the  Ameri- 
cana, as  of  their  political  freedom;  since  it  requires  but  a 
very  moderate  share  of  undemlanding  to  see,  that  the  advan- 
tages  of  trade  must  alwajFs  be  mutual  and  reciprocal— that 
one  great  trading  countiy  is  <^  necessity  the  best  customer 
to  another  andthatthe  trade  of  America,  consisting  chiefly 
in  the  exportation  of  raw  produce  and  the  importation  of 
manniectared  eommo^ties,  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  benifi- 
ctal  to  a  country  Kke  England. 

That  such  sentiments  were  naturally  to  be  expected  in  a 
country  circumstanced  like  Enghnd,  no  thinking  man  will 
deny.  But  Mr.  Walsh  has  been  himself  among  us,  and  was, 
we  have  reason  so  beKeve,  no  idle  or  ineurious  observer  of 
our  men  and  cities;  and  we  appeal  witii  confidence  to  him, 
whetiier  these  were  not  the  jHevailing  sentiments  among  tiie 
intelligent  and  weH  educated  of  every  degree!  If  he  thinks 
as  we  do,  as  to  their  soundness  and  importance,  he  must  also 
believe  that  tiiey  wffl  Sooner  or  later  influence  the  conduct 
even  of  our  court  and  cabinet.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
fiMt  is  certain,  that  the  opposite  sentiments  are  confined  to  a 
very  small  pcnrtion  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain — ^though 
now  placed  unfartunately  in  a  situation  to  exercise  a  great 
influence  in  her  councils— -and  that  the  course  of  events,  as 
wdl  as  the  force  of  reason,  is  every  day  bringing  them  more 
and  more  into  discredit.  Where  then,  we  would  ask,  is  the 
jmtice  or  the  policy  of  seeking  to  render,  a  quarrel  national, 
when  the  cause  of  quarrel  b  only  with  an  inconsiderable  and 
declining  party  oi  its  members2--and  why  labour  to  excite 
mimosity  against  a  whole  people,  die  majori^  of  whom  must 
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be  your  sincere  friends,  merely  because  some  prejudiced  or 
interested  persons  anaong  them  have  disgusted  the  great  body 
of  their  own  countrymen,  by  the  senselessness  and  scurrility^ 
of  their  attacks  upon  yours? 

The  Americans  are  extremely  mistaken,  if  they  suppose 
that  they  are  the  only  persons  who  are  abused  by  the  party 
that  does  abuse  them.    They  have  merely  their  shsoe,  along 
with  all  the  friends  and  the  advocates  of  liberty  in  every  part 
of  the  world.    The  constitutionalists  of  France,  mcluding 
the  king  and  many  of  his  ministers,  meet  with  no  better 
treatment;— -and   those  who  hold  liberal  opinions'  in   ttm 
country,  are  assailed  with  still  greater  acrimony  and  fierce* 
ness.  Let  Mr.  Walsh  only  look  to  the  language  held  by  our 
ministerial  journals,  for  the  last  twelvemonth,  on  the  subjects 
of  Reform  and  Alarm — and  observe  in  what  way,  not  only 
the  whole  class  of  reformers  and  conciliators,  but  the  names 
and  persons  of  such  men  as  lords  Lansdowne,  Grey,  Fit^ 
William,  snd  Erskine,  sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  Messrs. 
Brougham,  Lambton,  Tiemey,  and  others,  are  dealt  with  by 
these  national  oracles,— and  he  will  be  satisfied  that  his  coun* 
trymen  neither  stand  alone  in  the|  misfortune  of  which  he. 
complains  so  bitterly,  nor  are  subjected  to  it  in  very  bad 
company. .  We,  too,  he  may  probably  be  aware,  have  had 
our  portion  of  the  abuse  which  he  seems  to  think  reserved 
for  America — and,  ^hat  is  a  litde  remarkable,  for  being  too 
much  her  advocate.    For  what  we  have  said  of  her  present 
power,  and  future  greatness — ^her  wisdom  in  peace  and  her 
valour  in  war — and  of  all  the  invaluable  advantages  of  her 
representative  system — ^her  freedom  from  taxes,  sinecures, 
and  standing  armies — ^we  have  been  subjected  to  far  more 
virulent  attacks  than  any  of  which  he  now  complains  for 
his  country — and  that  from  the  same  party  scribblers,  with 
whom  we  are  here,  somewhat  absurdly,  confounded  and  sup- 
posed to  be  leagued.    It  is  really,  we  think,  some  little  pre- 
sumption of  our  fairness,  that  the  accusations  agtinat  us 
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should  be  dms  contradictory*— and  that  for  one  and  the  same 
set  of  wnthigs,  we  should  be  denounced  by  the  ultra-royalists 
of  England  as  little  better  than  American  republicans,  and 
by  Ae  ultra-patriots  of  America,  as  the  jealous  defamers  of 
her  freedom. 

*  This,  however,  is  of  very  little  consequence.  What  we 
wish  to  impress  on  Mr.  W.  is,  that  they  who  traduce  the 
largest  and  ablest  part  of  the  English  nation,  cannot  well 
speak  the  sense  of  that  nation— and  that  their  offences  ought 
not,  in  reason,  to  be  imputed  to  hen  If  there  be  any  reliance 
oo  the  principles  of  human  nature,  the  friends  of  liberty  in 
England  must  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of  America.  Every 
selfish,  concurs  with  every  generous  motive,  to  add  strength 
to  Uiis  sympathy;  and  if  any  thing  is  certain  in  our  late  in- 
ternal history,  it  is,  that  the  friends^  of  liberty  are  rapidly 
increasing  among  us^— pardy  from  increased  intelligence— 
partly  from  increased  suffering  and  impatience— pardy  from 
conviction,  prudence,  and  fear. 

There  is  another  consideration,  also  arising  from  the  as- 
pect of  the  times  before  us,  which  should  go  far,  we  think, 
at  the  present  moment,  to  strengdien  these  bonds  of  siffinity. 
It  is  impossible  to  look  to  the  state  of  the  Old  World  with- 
out seeing,  or  rather  feeling,  that  there  is  a  greater  and  more 
momentous  contest  impending,  than  ever  before  agitated 
human  society.  In  Germany— in  Spain— in  France— an  Italy, 
the  principles  of  reform  and  liberty  are  visibly  arraying  them- 
selves for  a  final  struggle  with  the  principles  of  established 
abuse,— legitimacy,  or  tjrranny,— or  whatever  else  it  is  called, 
by  its  friends  or  enemies.  Even  in  England,  the  more  mo- 
dified elements  of  die  same  principles  are  stirring  and  heav- 
ing, around,  above  and  beneath  us,  with  unprecedented  agi- 
tation and  terror;  and  every  thing  betokens  an  approaching 
crisis  in  the  great  European  commonwealth,  by  the  result  of 
which  the  future  character  of  its^vemments,  and  the  struc- 
ture and  condition  of  its  society,  ¥rill  in  all  probability  be 
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determined.  The  ultimate  result,  or  the  course  of  erents  that 
are  to  lead  to  it,  we  have  not  the  presumption  to  predict. 
The  struggle  may  be  long  or  transitory — sanguinary  or  blood- 
less; and  it  may  end  in  a  great  and  signal  amelioration  of  all 
existing  institutions,  or  in  the  establishment  of  one  vast  fede- 
ration of  military  despots,  domineering  as  usual  in  the  midst  of 
sen8uality,barbarism,  and  gloom.  The  issues  of  all  these  things 
are  in  the  hand  of  Providence  and  the  woifib  of  time;  and  no 
human  eye  can  yet  forsee  the  fashion  of  their  accompUshments 
But  great  changes  are  evidendy  preparing;  and  in  fifty  yeara— - 
most  probably  in  a  far  shorter  time— some  material  alterations 
must  have  taken  place  in  most  of  the  estaUtshed  governments 
of  Europe,  and  the  rights  of  die  European  nations  been  estab- 
lished on  a  surer  and  more  durable  basis^  Haifa  century  cannot 
pass  away  in  growing  discontents  on  the  part  of  the  people^ 
and  growing  fears  and  precautions  on  that  of  their  rulers^ 
Their  pretensions  must  at  last  be  put  in  issue;  and  abide 
the  settlement  of  force,  or  fear,  or  reason. 

Looking  back  to  what  has  already  happened  in  the  world, 
both  recenUy  and  in  ancient  times,  we  can  scarcely  doubt 
that  the  cause  of  liberty  will  be  ultimately  triumphant*  But 
through  what  trials  and  sufierings— ^what  mart3nrdoms  and 
persecutions  is  it  doomed  to  work  out  its  triumjdi— -we  pro- 
fess ourselves  totally  unable  to  conjecture.  The  disunion  o£ 
the  lower  and  die  higher  classes,  which  was  gradually  disap- 
pearing with  the  increasing  intelligence  of  the  former,  but 
has  lately  been  renewed  by  circumstances  which  we  cannot 
now  stop  to  examine,  leads,  we  must  confess,  to  gloomy  au- 
guries as  to  die  character  of  this  contest;  and  fills  us  with 
apprehensions,  that  it  may  neither  be  peaorfol  nor  brief. 
But  in  this,  and  in  every  other  respect,  we  conceive  that  much 
will  depend  on  die  part  that  is  taken  hey  America;  and  on 
the  dispositions  which  she  may  have  cultivated  towards  the 
different  parties  concerned.  Her  great  and  growmg  wealth 
and   population — her  universal  commercial  relations— Jier 
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own  impregnable  security-— and  her  remoteness  from  the 
scene  of  dissension — ^must  give  her  prodigious  power  and 
i&fluence  in  such  a  crisis,  either  as  a  mediator  or  umpire,  or, 
if  she  take  a  part,  as  an  auxiliary  and  ally.  That  she  must 
wish  well  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  it  would  be  indesent  to 
doubt — and  that  she  should  take  an  active  part  against  it,  is 
a  thing  not  even  to  be  imagined: — But  she  may  stand  aloof, 
a  cold  and  disdainful  spectator;  and,  counterfeiting  a  prudent 
indifference  to  scenes  that  neither  can  nor  ought  to  be  indif- 
ferent to  her,  may  see,  unmoved,  the  prolongation  of  a  la- 
mentable contest,  which  her  interference  might  either  have 
prevented,  or  brought  to  a  speedy  termination.  And  this 
course  she  will  most  probaUy  follow,  if  she  allows  herself  to 
conceive  antipathies  to  nations  for  the  faults  of  a  few  calum- 
nious individuals:  and  especially  if,  upon  grounds  so  trivial, 
she  should  nourish  such  an  animosity  towards  £ngland,  as 
to  feel  a  repugnance  to  make  common  cause  with  her,  even 
in  behalf  of  their  common  inheritance  of  freedom. 

Assuredly,  there  is  yet  no  other  country  in  Europe  where 
the  principles  of  liberty,  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  nations, 
are  so  well  understood  as  with  us — or  in  which  so  great  a 
number  of  men,  qualified  to  write,  speak,  and  act  with  au- 
thority, are  at  all  times  ready  to  take  a  reasonable,  liberal^ 
and  practical  view  of  those  principles  and  duties.  The  go- 
vernment, indeed,  has  not  always  been  either  wise  or  gene- 
rous, to  its  own  or  to  other  countries;— Imt  it  has  paruken^ 
or  at  least  has  beesi  controlled  by  the  general  spirit  of  free- 
dcffii;  and  we  have  no  heattatioa  in  saying,  that  the  free 
cpaatitution  of  Eng^d  has  been  f  blessing  and  protection  to 
the  remole$t  nations  of  Europe  f<^  the  last  100  years.  Had 
SngUind  not  been  free,  die  worst  despotism  in  Europe  must 
have  been  £ur  worse  than  it  is,  at  this  moment.  If  the  world 
had  been  parcelled  out  among  arbitrary  monarchs,  they  would 
have  run  a  race  of  i^ression,  and  encouraged  each  other  in 
all  sQBli  of  abuses.    But  the  existence  of  one  powerful  and 
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flourishing  state,  where  juster  maxims  were  admitted,  ha» 
shamed  them  out  of  their  worst  enormities,  given  counte- 
nance and  encouragement  to  the  claims  of  their  oppressc<l 
subjects,  and  gradually  taught  their  rulers  to  understamly 
that  a  certain  measure  of  liberty  was  not  only  compatible 
with  national  greatness  and  splendour,  but  esscndal  to  its 
support.     In  the  days  of  queen  Elizabeth,  England  was  the 
champion  and  asylum  of  religious  freedom— in  those  oF 
king  William,  of  national  independence.^   If  a  less  generous 
spirit  has  prevailed  in  her  cabinet  since  the  setded  predomi* 
nance  of  tory  principles  in  her  councils,  still,  the  eflkcts  of 
her  parliamentary  opposition— ^e  artillery  of  her  free  press 
—the  voice,  in  short,  of  her  people,  which  Mr.  W.  has  so 
strangely  mistaken,  have  not  been  without  their  eflects;— and, 
though  some  flagrant  acts  of  injustice  have  stained  her  recent 
annals,  we  still  venture  to  hope,  that  the  dread  of  the  British 
public  is  felt  as  far  as  Petersburgh  and  Vienna;  and  would 
fiun  indulge  ourselves  with  the  belief,  that  it  may  yet  scare 
some  imperial  spoiler  from  a  part  of  his  prey,  and  lighten, 
if  not  break,  the  chains  of  many  distant  captives. 

It  is  in  aid  of  this  decaying,  perhaps  expiring  influence—* 
it  is  as  an  associate  or  successor  in  the  noble  office  of  patroni« 
zing  and  protecting  general  liberty,  that  we  now  caH  upon 
America  to  throw  from  her  the  memcny  of  all  petty  diffisren* 
ces  and  nice  ofiences,  and  to  unite  herself  cordially  with  the 
liberal  and  enlightened  part  of  the  English  nation,  at  a  season 
when  their  joint  efforts  will  in  all  probability  be  litde  enough 
to  crown  the  good  cause  with  success,  and  when  their  dis- 
union  will  give  dreadful  advantages  to  the  enemies  of  all  im- 
provement and  reform.  The  exampk  of  America  has  already 
done  much  for  thatcause;  and  the  very  existence  of  such  a 
country,  under  such  a  government,  is  a  tower  of  strength,  and 
a  standard  of  encouragement,  for  all  who  may  hereafter  have 
to  struggle  for  the  restoration  or  the  extension  of  their  rights. 
It  shows  within  what  limits  popular  institutions  are  safe  and 
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practicable;  and  what  a  large  infuBion  of  democracy  is  consis- 
tent with  die  authority  of  government,  and  the  good  order 
of  society.  Bat  her  influence^  as  well  as  her  example,  wiU  be 
wanted  in  the  crisis  which  seems  to  be  approaching: — and 
that  influence  must  be  paralyzed  and  inoperative,  if  she  shaU 
thini  it  a  duty  to  divide  herself  from  Engknd,  to  look  with' 
jealousy  upon  her  proceedings,  and  to  judge  unfavourably 
of  all  the  parties  she  contains.  We  do  not  ask  her  to  think 
wcH  of  that  party  whether  in  power  or  out  of  it,  which  has 
always  insulted  and  reviled  her,  because  she  is  free  and  in** 
dependent  and  democratic  and  prosperous: — but  we  do  con- 
fidently lay  claim  to  her  favourable  opinion  for  that  great  ma- 
jority of  the  nation  that  have  always  been  opposed  to  this 
party^— which  has  divided  with  her  the  honour  of  its  re- 
proaches, and  is  boimd,  by  every  consideration  of  interest 
and  duty,  consistency  and  common  sense,  to  maintain  her 
rights  and  her  reputation,  and  to  promote  and  proclaim  her 
prosperity. 

To  which  of  diese  parties  we  belong,  and  to  which  our 
pen  has  been  devoted,  we  suppose  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to 
ttmoance,  even  in  America; — and  therefore,  witiiout  recapi- 
tulating any  part  of  what  has  just  been  said,  we  think 
we  may  assume,  in  the  outset,  that  the  charge  exhibited 
agiuBst  us  by  Mr.  W.  is,  at  least,  and  on  its  face,  a  very  un- 
likely and  improbable  one — that  we  are  actuated  by  jealousy 
and  spite  towards  America,  and  have  jobed  in  a  scheme  of 
systematic  defiunation,  in  order  to  difiuse  among  our  country- 
men a  general  sentiment  of  hostility  and  dislike  to  her!  Grie- 
vous as  this  charge  is,  we  should  scarcely  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  reply  to  it,  had  not  the  question  appeared  to  us 
to  relate  to  something  of  far  higher  importance  than  the  cha- 
racter of  our  Journal,  or  the  justice  or  injustice  of  an  impu- 
tation on  the  principles  of  a  few  anon3^ous  writers.  In  that 
case,  we  should  have  left  the  matter,  as  all  the  world  knows 
we  have  unifonnly  left  it  in  other  cases,  to  be  determined  by 
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our  readers  upon  the  evidence  before  them.  But  Mr.  W.  hmm 
been  pleased  to  do  us  the  honour  of  identifying  us  witii  the 
great  whig  party  of  this  country,  or,  radier,of  considering  us 
as  the  ezponentA  of  those  who  support  the  principles  of  liber* 
ty — and  to  think  his  case  sufficiendy  made  out  against  the 
nation  at  large,  if  he  can  prove  that  bodi  the  Ediniurok  and 
the  Quarterly  Review  had  given  proof  of  deliberate  ma- 
lice and  shameful   unfairness  on  the  subject  of  America* 
Now  this^  it  must  be  admitted,  gives  the  question  a  magni- 
tude that  would  not  otherwise  belong  to  it;  and  makes  what 
might  in  itself  be  a  mere  personal  or  literary  akercatioQ,  a 
matter  of  national  moment  and  concernment*  If  a  sweeping 
conviction  of  mean  jealousy  and  rancorous  hostility  is  to  be 
entered  up  against  the  whole  British  nation,  and  a  coires* 
ponding  spirit  to  be  conjured  up  in  the  breast  of  America^ 
because  it  is  alleged  diat  the  Edinburgh  Review,  as  well  as 
the  Quarterly,  has  given  proof  of  such  dispositions,— ^n  it 
'  becomes  a  question  of  no  mesm  or  ordinary  concernment^  to 
determine  whether  this  charge  has  been  justly  brought  agadnst 
that  unfortunate  Journal,  and  whether  its  accuser  has  made 
out  enough  to  entitie  him  to  a  verdict  leading  to  such  con- 
sequences. 

It  will  be  understood,  that  we  deny  altogetiier  the  justice 
of  the  charge: — But  we  wish  distinctiy  to  say  in  tiie  begin* 
ning,  that  if  it  should  appear  to  any  one,  tiiat  in  the  course 
of  a  great  deal  of  hasty  writing,  by  a  variety  of  hands,  in  die 
course  of  twenty  long  years,  some  rash  or  petulant  eq>res* 
sions  had  been  admitted,  at  which  the  national  pride  of  oiur 
transatlantic  brethren  might  be  justiy  offended,  we  sh^  moat 
certainly  feel  no  anxiety  to  justify  these  expressions,— nor  any 
fear  that,  with  the  liberal  and  reasonable  part  of  the  nation 
to  which  they  relate,  our  avowal  of  regret  for  havingemf^oy* 
ed  them,  would  not  be   received  as  a  suAcient  VktonenMnt^ 
Even  in  private  life,  and  without 'the  provocatioU  of  puUic 
controversy,  there  are  not  many  men  who,  in  half  ^  the  time 
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wc  have  mentioned,  do  not  say  some  things  to  the  slight  or  dis* 
pAragement  of  their  best  friends;  which,  if  all  ^  set  in  a  note- 
book, conned  and  got  by  rote,'  it  might  be  hard  to  answer:-— 
Slid  yet,  among  people  of  any  sense  or  temper,  such  things 
never  break  any  squares^<-and  the  dispositions  are  judged  of 
fcj  the  general  tenor  of  one's  life  and  conduct,  and  not  by  a 
set  of  peevish  phrases,  curiously  culled  and  selected  out  of  his 
whole  conversation.  But  we  really  do  not  think  that  we  shall 
very  much  need  the  benefit  of  this  plain  consideration,  and 
siiall  proceed  straightway  to  our  answer. 

The  sum  of  it  is  diis— -That,  in  point  of  fact,  we  have 
apoken  &r  more  good  of  America  than  ill — that  in  nine  in- 
stances out  of  ten,  where  we  have  mentioned  her,  it  has  been 
for  praise— and  that  in  almost  all  diat  is  essential  or  of  seri- 
ous importance,  we  have  spoken  nothing  but  good;^'whilt 
our  censures  have  been  whcdly  confined  to  matters  of  infe- 
rior note,  and  generally  accompanied  with  an  apology  for 
their  existence,  and  a  prediction  of  their  speedy  disappear- 
ance. 

Whatever  we  have  written  seriously  and  with  earnest- 
ness of  America,  has  been  with  a  view  to  conciliate  towards 
her  the  respect  and  esteem  of  our  own  country:  and  we  have 
scarcely  named  her,  in  any  deliberate  manner,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  impressing  upon  our  readers  the  signal  prosperity 
ahe  has  enjoyed— -the  magical  rapidity  of  her  advances  in 
wealth  and  population — and  the  extraordinary  power  and 
greatness  to  which  she  is  evidently  destined.  On  these  sub- 
jects we  have  held  but  one  language,  and  one  tenor  of  sen- 
timent; and  have  never  missed  an  opportunity  of  enforcing 
our  views  on  our  readers — and  that  not  feebly,  coldly  or  re- 
luctantly, but  with  all  the  earnestness  and  energy  that  we 
could  command;  and  we  do  accordingly  take  upon  us  to  say, 
that  in  no  European  publication  have  those  views  been  urged 
with  the  same  force  or  frequency,  or  resumed  at  every  season, 
and  under  every  change  of  circumstances,  with  such  steadi- 
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ness  and  uniformity.    We  have  been  equally  consistent  and 
equally  explicit  in  pointing  out  the  advantages  which  that 
country  has  derived  from  the  extent  of  her  elective  83rstem— 
the  lightness  of  her  public  burdens-^the  freedom  of  her  press 
— and  the  independent  spirit  of  her  people.    The  praise  of 
the  government  is  implied  in  the  praise  of  these  institutions; 
but  we  have  not  omitted  upon  every  occasion  to  testify,  in 
express  terms,  to  its  general  wisdom,  equity,  and  prudence* 
Of  the  character  of  the  people  too,  in  all  its  more  serious  as- 
pects, we  have  spoken  with  the  same  undeviating  favour; 
and  have  always  represented  tiiem  as  brave,  enterprising, 
acute,  industrious,  and  patriotic.    We  need  not  load  our 
pages  with  quotations  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  this  repre- 
sentation—our whale  work  is  full  of  them;  and  Mr.  W. 
himself  has  quoted  enough,  both  in  the  outset  of  his  book 
and  in  tiie  body  of  it,  to  satisfy  even  such  as  may  take  their  - 
information  irom  htm,  that  such  have  always  been  our  opin- 
ions. Mr.  W.  indeed  seems  to  imagine,  tiiat  other  passages, 
which  he  has  cited,  import  a  contradiction  or  retractation  of 
these;  and  tiiat  we  are  thus  involved,  not  only  in  the  guilt  of 
malice,  but  the  awkwardness  of  inconsistency.    Now  this,  as 
we  take  it,  is  one  of  the  radical  and  almost  unaccountable 
errors  with  which  the  work  before  us  is  chargeable.     There 
is  no  such  retractation,  and  no  contradiction.     We  can  of 
course  do  no  more,  on  a  point  like  this,  than  make  a  distinct 
asseveration;  but,  after  having  perused  Mr.  W.'s  book,  and 
with  a  pretty  correct  knowledge  of  the  Review,  we  do  say 
distinctiy,  that  there  is  not  to  be  found  in  either,  a  single 
passage  inconsistent,  or  at  all  at  variance  with  the  sentiments 
to  which  we  have  just  alluded.     We  have  never  spoken  but 
in  one  way  of  the  prosperity  and  future  greatness  of  Ameri- 
ca, and  of  the  importance  of  cultivating  amicable  relations 
with  her — never  but  in  one  way  of  the  freedom,  chesqmess, 
and  general  wisdom  of  her  goverflment — never  but  in  one 
way  of  the  bravery,  intelligence,  activity,  and  patriotism  of 
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her  people.  TbepointsonwluchMnW.  accuses  us  of  malice 
afid  un&irness,  all  relate,  as  we  shall  see  immediately,  to 
other  and  far  less  considerable  matters. 

Assuming,  dien,  as  we  must  now  do,  that  upon  the  'sub- 
jects diat  have  been  specified,  our  testimony  has  been  emi^ 
nently  and  exclusively  favourable  to  America,  and  that  we 
have  never  ceased  earnestly  to  recommend  the  most  cordial 
and  friendly  relations  with  her,  how,  it  may  be  asked,,  is  it 
posMtble  that  we  should  have  deserved  to  be  classed  among 
the  chief  and  most  malignant  of  her  calumniators,  or  accus* 
ed  of  a  design  to  excite  hostility  to  her  in  the  body  of  our 
nation?  and  even  represented  as  making  reciprocal  hostility 
a  point  of  duty  in  her,  by  the  excesses  of  our  obloquy!  ^  For 
ourselves,  we  profess  to  be  as  little  able  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion,  as  the  most  ignorant  of  our  readers; — but  we  shall  lay 
before  them  some  account  of  the  proofs  on  which  Mr.  W. 
relies  for  our  condemnation;  and  cheerfully  submit  to  any  sen- 
tence they  may  seem  to  justify.    There  are  a  variety  of 
counts  in  our  indictment;  but,  in  so  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  collect,  the  heads  of  our  offending  are  as  follows.  1«/,  That 
we  have  noticed,  with  uncharitable  and  undue  severity,  the 
admitted  want  of  indigenous  literature  in  America,  and  the 
scarcity  of  men  of  genius;  2dy  as  an  illustration  of  that  charge; 
That  we  have  laughed  too  ill-naturedly  at  the  affectations  of 
Joel  Barlow's  Columbiad,  made  an  unfair  estimate  of  the 
merits  of  MarshalPs  History,  and  Adams's  Letters,  and 
spoken  illiberally  of  the  insignificance  of  certain  American 
Philosophical  Transactions;  Zdly^  That  we  have  represented 
the  manners  of  the  fashionable  society  of  America  as  less 
polished  and  agreeable  than  those  of  Europe, — the  lower 
orders  as  impertinently  inquisitive,  and  the  whole  as  too  vain 
of  their  country;  4tA,  and  finally,  That  we  have  reproached 
them  bitterly  with  their  negro  slavery. 

These,  we  think,  are  the  whole,  and  certainly  they  are 
the  chief,  of  the  charges  against  us;  and,  before  saying  any 
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diing  as  to  the  pardculan,  we  should  just  like  to  ask,  whether, 
if  they  were  all  admitted  to  be  true,  they  would  afford  any 
sufficient  grounds,  especially  when  set  by  the  side  of  the  fa- 
vourable representations  we  have  made  with  so  much  more 
earnestness  on  points  of  much  more  importance,  for  imput- 
ing to  their  authors,  and  to  the  whole  body  of  their  country- 
men, a  systematic  design  to  make  America  odious  and  des- 
picable in  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  world?  This  charge,  we 
will  confess,   appears  to  us  most  extravagant — and,  when, 
the  facts  already  stated  are  taken  into  view,  altogether  ridi- 
culous.   Though  we  are  the  friends  and  well-wishers  of  the 
Americans — ^though  we  think  favourably,  and  even  highly, 
of  many  things  in  th^ir  institutions,  government  and  charac- 
ter,—we  are  not  tluir  stipendiary  laureates  or  blind  adula- 
V  tors;  and  must  insist  on  our  right  to  take  notice  of  what  we 
conceive  to  be  their  errors  and  defects,  with  the  same  free- 
dom which  we  use  to  our  own,  and  all  other  nations.     It  has 
already  been  shown,  that  we  have  by  no  means  confined  oar- 
selves  to  this  privilege  of  censure;  and  the  compliant  seems 
to  be,  that  we  should  have  used  it  at  all.     We  really  do  not 
understand  this.     We  have  spoken  much  more  fiivourably 
of  their  government  and  institutions,  than  we  havedone  of  our 
own.   We  have  criticised  their  authors  with  at  least  as  much 
indulgence,  and  spoken  of  their  national  character  in  terms  of 
equal  respect.    But  because  we  have  pointed  out  certain  ipt' 
deniable  defects,  and  laughed  at  some  indefensible  absurdities, 
we  are  accused  of  the  most  partial  and  unfair  nationality, 
and  represented  as  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  bring  the 
whole  nation  into  disrepute!    Ev^n  if  we  had  the  misfortune 
to  differ  in  opinion  with  Mr.  W.,  or  the  majority  of  his 
counOymen,  on  most  of  the  points  to  which  our  censure  has 
been  directed,  instead  of  having  his  substantial  admission  of 
their  justice  in  most  instances,  this,  it  humbly  appears  to  us, 
would  neither  be  a  good  ground  for  questioning  our  good 
foitb|  nor  a  reasonable  occasion  for  denouncing  a  general  hos* 
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tility  against  the  country  to  which  we  belong.  Men  may 
differ  coilscientiously  in  their  taste  in  literature  and  manners^ 
and  in  their  opinions  as  to  the  injustice  or  sinfulness  of  do* 
mestic  slavery;  and  may  express  their  opinions  in  public, 
without  being  actuated  by  spite  or  malignity.  But  a  very 
slight  examination  of  each  of  the  articles  of  charge,  will  show 
still  more  clearly,  upon  what  slight  grounds  they  have  been 
hazarded,  and  how  much  more  of  spleen  than  of  reason  there 
is  in  the  accusatiofu 

1«  Upon  the  first  head,  Mr«  W«  neither  does,  nor  cao 
deny,  that  our  statetnents  are  perfecdy  correct.  The  Ameri« 
cans  have  scarcely  any  literature  of  their  own  growth — and 
scarcely  any  authors  of  celebrity.  The  fact  is  too  remarkablci 
not  to  have  been  noticed  by  all  who  have  had  occasion  to 
speak  of  them;— and  we  have  only  to  add,  that,  so  far  from 
bringing  it  forward  in  an  insulting  or  invidious  manner,  we 
have  never,  we  believe,  alluded  to  it  without  adding  such 
explanations  as  in  candour  we  thought  due,  and  as  were  cal- 
culated to  take  from  it  all  shadow  of  ofience.    So  early  as  in 
our  third  Number,  we  observed  that  ^  Literature  was  one  of 
those  Jiner  manufactures  which  a  new  country  will  always 
find  it  easier  to  import  than  to  raise;^— and,  after  showing 
that  the  want  of  leisure  and  hereditary  wealth  naturally  led 
to  this  arrangement,  we  added,  that  ^the  Americ^ms  had 
shown  Sundance  of  talent,  wherever  inducements  had  been 
held  out  for  its  exertion;  that  their  {larty-pamphlets  were 
written  with  great  keenness  and  spirit;  and  that  their  orators 
frequendy  displayed  a  vehemence,  correctness,  and  anima* 
tion,  that  would  command  the  admiration  of  any  European 
audience.'    Mr.  W.  has  himself  quoted  die  warm  testimony 
we  bore  in  our  12th  volume,  to  the  merits  of  the  papers  pub- 
lished under  the  dde  of  The  Federalist:    And  in  our  I6th, 
we  observe,  that  when  America  once  turned  her  attention  to 
ktters,  ^  we  had  no  doubt  that  her  authors  would  improve 
and  multiply,  to  a  degree  that  would  make  all  our  exertions 
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aecessaiy  to  keep  the  start  we  have  of  them/  In  «  sub- 
sequent number,  we  add  the  important  remark,  that  ^  among 
them,  die  men  who  write  bear  no  proportion  to  those  who 
readi*  and  that,  though  they  have  but  few  native  authors, 
*  the  individuals  are  innumerable  who  make  use  (^literature 
to  improve  their  understanding,  and  add  to  dieir  happiness* 
The  very  same  ideas  are  expressed  in  a  late  article,  which 
seems  to  have  given  Mr.  W.  very  great  oflience-^oagh  we 
can  discover  nothing  in  the  passage  m  question,  except  the 
liveUness  of  the  style,  that  can  afiSSrd  room  for  misconstruc- 
tion. ^  Native  literature,*  says  tiie  reviewer,  ^  the  Americans 
have  none:  it  is  all  imported.  And  why  should  they  writt 
books?  when  a  six  weeks*  passage  brings  them,  in  their  own 
tongue,  our  sense,  science,  and  genius,  in  bales  and  hogs* 
heads?'— Now,  what  is  the  true  meaning  of  this,  but  the  fol* 
lowing—*  The  Americans  do  not  write  books;  but  it  most 
not  be  inferred,  from  this,  that  they  are  ignorant  or  indifferent 
about  literature. — ^The  true  reason  b,  that  they  get  booka 
enough  from  us  in  their  own  language;  and  are  in  this  re« 
pect,  just  in  the  condition  oi  any  of  our  great  trading  or  ma- 
nufacturing districts  at  home,  where  tiiere  is  no  encourage* 
ment  for  authors  to  settie,  though  there  is  as  much  reading 
and  thinking  as  in  other  places.*  This  has  all  dong  been  our 
meaning— -4ind  we  think  it  hais  been  clearly  enough  expressed* 
The  Americans,  in  fact,  are  at  least  as  great  readers  as  the 
English,  and  take  off*  immense  editions  of  all  our  popular 
worics; — ^and  while  we  have  repeatedly  stated  the  causes  that 
have  probably  withheld  them  from  becoming  authors  in  great 
numbers  themselves,  we  confidendy  deny  that  we  have  ever 
represented  them  as  illiterate,  or  negligent  of  learning.. 

S.  As  to  our  particular  criticisms  on  American  works, 
we  cannot  help  feeling  tiiatour  justification  will  be  altogether 
as  easy  as  in  the  case  of  our  general  remailcs  on  their  rarity. 
Nothing,  indeed,  can  more  strikingly  illustrate  tiie  imfortu- 
nate  prejudice  or  irritation  under  which  Mr.  W-  has  com- 
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posed  Ms  part  of  his  work,  ,dian  the  morose  and  angry  re* 
marks  he  has  made  on  our  very  innocent  and  good*natured 
cn-itiqae  of  Barlow's  Columbiad.  It  is  very  true  that  we  have 
laughed  at  its  strange  neologisms,  and  pointed  out  some  of 
its  other  manifold  fiiults.  But  is  it  possible  for  any  one  se- 
riously to  believe,  that  this  gende  castigadon  was  dictated  by 
«iational  animosity?— K>r  does  Mn  W.  really  believe,  Aat,  if 
the  same  work  had  been  publbhed  in  England,  it  would  have 
met  with  a  milder  treatment?  If  the  book  was  so  bad,  however, 
lie  insinuates,  why  take,  any  notice  of  it,  if  not  to  indulge 
your  malignity?  To  this  we  answer,^r^.  That  a  handsome 
quarto  of  verse,  from  a  country  which  produces  so  few,  ne* 
ceasarily  attracted  our  attention  more  strongly  than  if  it  had 
appeared  among  ourselves;  secondly^  That  its  faults  were  of 
so  peculiar  and  amusing  a  kind,  as  to  call  for  animadversion 
rather  than  neglect;  and,  thirdly^  what  no  reader  of  Mn  W.'s 
remarks  would  indeed  andcipate.  That  in  spite  of  these  fieiultSi 
the  book  actually  had  merits  that  entided  it  to  notice,  and 
that  a  considerable  part  of  our  article  is  accordingly  employ- 
ed in  bringmg  these  merits  into  view.  In  common  candour, 
we  must  say,  Mr.  W.  should  have  acknowledged  this  fact, 
when  complainingof  the  illiberal  severity  with  which  Mr*  Bar* 
low's  work  had  been  treated.  Fof ,  the  truth  is,  that  we  have 
given  it  folly  as  much  praise  as  he,  or  any  other  intelligent 
American  can  say  it  deserves;  and  have  been  at  some  pains 
in  vindicating  the  author's  sentiments  from  misconstruction, 
as  well  as  rescuing  his  beauties  from  neglect.  Yet  Mr»  W. 
is  pleased  to  inform  his  reader,  that  die  work  *  seems  to  have 
been  committed  to  the  Momus  of  the  futtemity  for  especial 
diversion;'  and  is  very  surly  and  austere  at  ^  the  exquisite 
jokes'  of  which  he  says  it  consists.  We  certainly  do  not 
mean  to  dispute  with  him  about  the  quality  of  our  jokes:^-* 
diough  we  take  leave  to  appeal  to  a  gayer  critic^-<>r  to  him- 
self in  better  humour — ^from  his  present  sentence  of  reproba- 
tion.    But  he  should  have  recollected,  that,  besides  stating. 
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in  distinct  terms,  that,  ^  his  versifioaticm  was  generally  both 
soft  and  sonorous,  and  that  there  were  many  passages  of  rich 
and  vigorous  description,  and  some  that  might  lay  claim  even 
to  the  praise  of  magnificence,*  the  critics  had  summed  up 
their  observations  by  saying,  ^  that  the  author^s  talents  were 
evidently  respectable;  and  that,  severely  as  they  had  been 
obliged  to  speak  of  his  taste  and  his  diction,  in  a  great  part 
of  the  volume,  they  considered  him  as  a  giant  in  comparison 
with  many  of  the  paltry  and  puling  rhymsters  who  disgraced 
our  English  literature  by  their  occasional  success;  and  that, 
if  he  would  pay  some  attention  to  purity  of  style  and  simpli- 
city of  composition,  they  had  no  doubt  that  he  might  pro- 
duce something  which  English  poets  would  envy,  and  Eng- 
lish critics  applaud.' 

Are  there  any  traces  here,  we  would  ask,  of  national 
spite  and  hostility?— or  is  it  not  true,  tiiat  our  account  of  the 
poem  is,  on  the  whole,  not  only  hit  but  favourable,  and  the 
tone  of  our  remarks  as  good-humoured  and  friendly  as  if  the 
auithor  had  been  a  wiggish  Scotchman?  As  to  ^  Marshall's 
Life  of  Washington,'  we  do  not  think  that  Mr.  W.  differs 
very  mucji  from  the  reviewers.  He  says,  ^  he  does  not  mean 
to  affirm  that  the  story  of  their  revolution  has  been  told  ab- 
solutely  well  by  this  author;'  and  we,  after  complaining  of 
its  being  cold,  heavy,  and  tedious,  have  distincdy  testified, 
that  ^  it  displayed  industry,  good  sense,  and,  in  so  fiu:  as  we 
could  judge,  laudable  impartiality;  and  that  the  style,  though 
neither  elegant  nor  impressive,  was  yet,  upon  the  whole, 
clear  and  'manly.'  Mr.  W.  however,  thinks,  that  nothing  but 
national  spite  and  illiberality  can  account  for  our  say^ig, 
^tiiat  Mr.  M.  must  not  promise  himself  a  reputation  com- 
mensurate with  tiie  dimensions  of  his  work;'  and  ^  that  what 
passes  with  him  fordignity,  will,  by  his  readers,  be  pronounc- 
ed dulness  and  frigidity:'  And  then  he  endeavours  to  show, 
that  a  passage  in  which  we  say  that  ^  Mr.  Marshall's  nar- 
rative is  deficient  in  almost  every  thing  that  constitutes  his* 
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torical  excellence,'  is  glaringly  inconsistent  ¥rith  the  favour- 
able  sentence  we  have  transcribed  in  the  beginning;  not  see- 
ing, or  not  chusing  to  see,  that  in  the  one  place  we  are  speak- 
ing of  the  Htcrary  merits  of  the  work  as,  an  historical  com'- 
position^  and  in  the  other  of  the  information  it  affords*  But 
the  question  is  not,  whether  our  criticism  is  just  and  able,  or 
otherwise;  but  whether  it  indicates  any  little  spirit  of  detrac- 
tion and  national  rancour— 4md  this,  it  would  seem  not  very 
difficult  to  answer.  If  we  had  taken  the  occasion  of  this  pub- 
lication to  gather  together  all  the  foolish  and  awkward  and 
disreputable  things  that  occurred  in  the  conduct  of  the  revo- 
lutionary councils  and  campaigns,  and  to  make  the  history  of 
tiiis  memorable  struggle  a  vehicle  for  insinuations  against  the 
courage  or  integrity  of  many  who  took  part  in  it,  we  might, 
with  reason,  have  been  subjected  to  the  censure  we  now  con- 
fidently repel.  But  tiiere  is  not  a  word  in  the  article  that 
looks  that  way;  and  the  only  ground  for  the  imputation  is, 
that  we  have  called  Mr.  Marshidl's  book  dull  and  honest, 
accurate  and  heavy,  valuable  and  tedious,  while  neither  Mr. 
W.,  nor  any  body  else,  ever  thought  or  said  any  thing  else 
of  it.  It  is  his  style  only  tiiat  we  object  to. — Of  his  general 
sentiments — of  the  conduct  and  character  of  his  hero— and 
of  the  prospects  of  his  country,  we  speak  as  the  warmest 
friends  of  America,  and  the  warmest  admirers  of  American 
virtue  could  wish  us  to  speak.  We  shall  add  but  one  short 
piussage  as  a  specimen  of  the  tone  of  tiiis  insolent  and  illibe- 
ral production. 

*  History  has  no  other  example  of  so  happy  an  issue  to  a 
revolution,  consummated  by  a  long  civil  war.  Indeed  i^seems 
to  be  very  near  a  maxim  in  political  philosophy,  that  a  free 
goveilmient  cannot  be  obtained  where  a  long  emplojrment  of 
nulitary  force  has  been  necessary  to  establish  it.  In  the  case 
of  America,  however,  the  military  power  was,  by  a  rare  feli- 
city, disarmed  by  that  very  influence  which  makes  a  revolu- 
tionary army  so  formidable  to  liberty.   For  the  images  of 
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grandeur  and  power*— those  meteor  lights  that  are  exhaled 
in  the  stormy  atmosphere  of  a  revQlution,  to  idlure  the  ambi* 
tious  and  dazzle  the  weak— made  no  impresaioik  on  the  firm 
Mid  virtuous  soul  of  die  American  commaaden' 

As  to  Adams's  Letters  on  Silesia^  the  case  b  nearly  the 
same.  We  certainly  do  not  run  into  extravagant  compUnients 
to  the  author  because  he  happens  to  be  the  son  of  the  Ante* 
rican  president:  But  he  is  treated  with  sufficient  courtesy 
and  respect;  and  Mr.  W.  cannot  well  deny^  that  the  book  is 
very  fairly  rated,  according  to  its  intrinsic  merits.    There  is 
no  ridicule,  nor  any  attempt  at  sneering,  throughout  the  ar* 
ticle.    The  work  is  described  as  ^  easy  and  pleasant,  and  en- 
tertaining»'-*as  containing  some  excellent  remarks  on  edu- 
cation,—*and  indicating,  throughout,  ^  that.aettled  attachment 
to  freedom  which  is  worked  into  the  constitution  of  every 
man  of  virtue  who  has  the  fortune  to  belong  to  a  free  and 
prosperous  community.'     As  to  the  style,  we  remark,  cer- 
tainly in  a  very  good-natured  and  inofiensive  manner,  that 
^  though  it  is  remarkably  free  from  diose  affectations  and 
corruptions  of  phraae,  that  overrun  the  compositions  of  his 
country,  a  few  national,  perhs^  we  mig^t  still  venture  to 
call  them  provincial,  peculiarities,  might  be  detected;'  and 
then  we  add,  in  a  style  which  we  do  not  think  can  appear 
impolite  even  to  a  minister  plenipotentiary,  *'  that  if  men  ctf 
birth  and  education  in  that  other  Eng^nd  which  they  are 
building  up  in  the  west,  wiU  not  dUigendy  study  the  great 
authors  who  fixed  and  purified  the  languge  of  our  commcm 
forefathers,  we  must  soon  lose  the  only  badge  diat  is  still 
worn  of  our  consanguinity.'     Unless  the  Americans  ate  re- 
ally to  set  up  a  new  standard  of  speech,  we  conceive  that 
these  remarks  are  perfectly  just  and  unanswerable;  and  we 
are  sure,  at  all  events,  that  nothing  can  be  farther  from  a 
spirit  of  insult  or  malevolence. 

Our  critique  on  the  volume  of  American  Transactions' is 
perhaps  more  liable  to  objection;  and,  on  looking  back  to  it^ 
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we  9X  once  admit  that  it  contrais  some  petulaoit  aad  vaali  w 
pressioBs  which  had  better  have  been  omitied^-«and  that  m 
general  tone  n  less  liberal  and  courteous  than  mi|^  have 
beeA  desired.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  this,  wUch  is  by 
fiu*  the  most  offensive  of  our  discussions  on  American  litea^ 
atare,  is  one  of  the  earliest,  and  that  the  sarcasms  with  whidi 
it  is  seasoned,  have  never  been  reipeaAed^-^a  iact  wtttch,  with 
aaany  others,  may  serve  to  expose  the  smgular  inaccuracy 
with  which  Mr*  W.  has  been  led,  throughout  his  work,  to 
assert  that  we  began  our  labours  with  civility  aad  kimlness 
towards  his  country,  and  have  adiy  lately  chttged  our  tone, 
and  joined  its  inveterate  enemies  in  all  die  ezSravagance  of 
«buse.  The  sohstance  of  our  criticinn,  it  does  not  seem  Sobs 
disputed,  was  just— the  volume  contatniag  very  little  that 
WAS  at  all  interesting,  and  a.good  part  of  it  being  composed 
in  a  stjde  very  ill  suited  for  sudi  a  publication. 

Such  are  the  perversions  of  our  criticid  office,  which  Mr. 
W.  can  only  ex(4sin  on  the  supposition  of  national  jealousy 
and  malice.  As  proofe  of  an  opposite  deposition,  we  beg 
leave  just  to  refer  to  our  lavish  and  reiterated  praise  of  the 
writings  of  Franklifr-4o  our  high  smd  distinguished  testinso* 
ny  to  the  merits  of  the  Federalist— to  the  terms  of  cammen«  . 
dation  in  which  we  have  spoken  of  the  Joutnal  of  Messrs. 
Lewband  Clarke;  and,  in  an  especial  manner,  to  the  great  kind* 
neas  with  which  we  have  treated  a  certain  American  pamphlet, 
{lubtished  at  Philadelphia  and  London  in  tSlO,  and  of  which 
we  shaU  have  a  word  to  say  hereafter, — though  each  and  all 
of  these  performances  touched  much  more  nearly  on  subjects 
of  national  contention,  luid  were  far  more  apt  to  provoke 
feeUngs  oif  rivalry,  than  vaxy  thing  in  the  Philosophical  Trans« 
actiosis,  or  the  tuneful  pages  of  the  Columbiad. 

3.  We  come  now  to  the  ticklish  chapter  of  manners;  on 
which,  diough  we  have  said  less  than  on  any  other,  we  sus- 
pect we  have  given  more  oflFence — and,  if  possible,  with  less 
reason*    We  may  despatch  the  low^  orders  first,  before  we 
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come  to  the  people  of  fashion.    The  charge  here  is,  that  we 
have  unjustly  libelled  those  persons,  by  saying  in  one  place, 
that  they  were  too  much  given  to  spirituous  liqudrs;  in  an* 
other,  that  they  were  rudely  inquisitive;  and  in  a  third,  dut 
they  were  absurdly  vain  of  their  constitution,  and  offensive  in 
boasting  of  it.  Now,  we  may  have  been  mistaken  in  mdking-  these 
-imputations;  but  we  find  diem  stated  in  the  narrative  of  every 
traveller  who  has  visited  their  country,  and  most  of  diem 
noticed  by  the  better  writers  among  themselves,  •  We  have  , 
noticed  them,  too,  widiout  bitterness  or  insult,  and  generally 
in  the  words  of  the  authors  upon  whose  authority  diey  are 
stated.  Neither  are  the  imputations  themselves  very  grievous, 
or  as  can  be  thought  to  bespeak  any  great  malignity  in  Aeir 
authors.     Their  inqutsitiveness,-  and  die  boast  of  their  free- 
dwo^are  but  excesses  of  laudable  qualities;  and  intemperance, 
though  it  is  apt  to .  lead  further,  is,  in  itself,  a  sin  rather 
against  prudence  than  morality,  Mr.  W.  is  infinitely  offend- 
ed, too,  because  we  have  said  that  ^  the  people  of  the  western 
states  «re  very  hospitable  to  strangers-— 6tfcau«^ they  are  seldom 
trouUed  widi  them,  and  because  they  have  fdwmys  plenty  of 
maize  and  hams;'  as  if  this  were  not  the  rati^nedt  of  allhospxtZi- 
lity amongthe  lower  orders  throug^outthe  world,— and famili* 
arly  applied,  among  ourselves,  to  the  case  of  our  Highlandera 
and  remote  Irish.    But  sUght  as  these  charges  are,  we  may 
$tflmit  that  Mr.  W.  would  have  had  some  reascm  to  comphn 
if  they  had  included  all  that  we  have  eva*  said  of  the  great 
bulk  of  his  nation.     But  the  truth  is,  that  we  have  all  along 
been  much  more  careful  to  notice  their  virtues  than  tfadr 
faults,  and  have  lost  no  fair  opportuni^  of  ^peaking  well  of 
them.    In  our  23d  number,  we  have  said,  ^  The  great  body 
of  the  American  people  is  better  educated^  and  more  comfort- 
^ly  situated,  than  the  bulk  of  any  European  community;  and 
possesses  all  the  accomplishments  duit  are  any  where  to 
be  found  in  persons  of  the  same  occupation  and  condition.' 
And  more  recently,  ^  The  Americans  are  about  as  polished 
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aa  99  out  of  100  of  our  own  couimTnien,  in  the  upper  mks; 
mnd  qtdte  as  morale  and  well  educated^  in  the  lower.  Their 
virtues  are  such  as  we  ought  to  admire;  for  they  are  those 
on  which  we  value  ourselves  most  highly.'  We  have  never 
•aid  any  dwig  incoosi^ent  with  this*.^— and  if  this  be  to  libel 
a  whide  nation,  and  to  vilify  and  degrade  them  in  compart- 
8<m  of  ourselves^  we  have  certainly  been  guilty  of  that  eaor- 
nicy. 

As  for  the  manners  of  the  upper  classes,  we  have  really 
3aid  very  little  about  tfaem,  and  can  scarcely  recollect  having 
given  any  positive  opinion  on  the  subjects     We  have  latefy 
quoted  widi  warm  approbation,  captain  Hall's  strong  and 
xtry  respectable  testimony  to  their  agreeableness— and  cer- 
tMnly  have  never  contradicted  it  on  our  own  authority.    We 
huve  made  however  certain  hypothetical  and  conjectural  ob- 
servations, which,  we  gather  from  Mr.  W.,  have  given  some 
c^nce — ^we  must  say,  we  think,  very  unreasonably.    We 
have  said,  for  examf^,  that  *  the  Americans  are  about  as  po- 
lished as  M  in  100  of  our  own  countrymen  in  the  upper  ranks.' 
Is  it  the  reservation  of  this  inconsiderable  fraction  in  our 
own  favour  that  is.  resented?     Why,  our  very  seniority^  we 
think,  might  have  entitled  us  to  this  precedence:  and  we  must 
say  that  our  monarchy— our  nobility— -our  greater  proporticm 
of  hereditary  wealth,  and  our  closer  connexion  with  the  old  ci- 
lolized  world,  might  have  justified  a  higher  per-centage.  But 
vre  will  not  dispute  with  Mr.  W.  even  upon  this  point.    Let 
him  set  down  the  fraction,  if  he  pleases,  to  the  score  merely 
pf  our  national  partiality ;-^and  he  must  estimate  that  element 
very  far  indeed  below  its  ordinary  standard,  if  he  does  riot 
find  it  sufficient  to  account  for  it  without  the  supposition  of 
intended  insult  or  malignity.     Was  there  ever  any  great  na- 
tion that  did  not  prefer  its  own  manners  to  those  of  any  of 
its  neig^ours?— or  can  Mr.  W.  produce  another  instance  in 
which  it  allowed  that  a  rival  came  so  near  as  to  be  within 
one  hundredth  of  its  own  excellence? 
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But  there  is  stSS  something  w<«e  than  this.  Understud- 
ing  that  the  most  considerable  persona  in  die  cKkf  citiea  of 
America,  were  their  opulent  merchants,  we  c««jcctnred  diat 
their  society  was  probAly  much  of  Ae  same  d^oriptioa 
wiA  that  of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Glasgow>--Aiidl 
does  Mr.  W.  reafly  think  there  is  any  disparagement  in  this! 
-^Does  he  not  know  that  Aese  places  have  been  gnneds  for 
generations,  by  some  of  the  most  deserving  and  enlighteiicd 
dtizens,  and  some  of  the  most  learned  and  acooaipliBhed  men 
that  have  ever  aderaed  our  nation^  Docs  he  wH  know  thst 
Atlam  Smith,  andHeid  and  Mfller,  spent  their  happiest  days 
in  Glasgow;  that  Roscoe  vaA  Currie  illnstiated  the  aocict|r 
of  Liverpool~and  Priestley  and  Ferriar  and  Darwin  liiatof 
Manchester?  The  wealth  and  skiH  and  enterprise  of  all  At 
places  is  equally  itt£sputri>le-^and  we  confess  we  ai«  yet  to 
learn  m  which  of  the  elements  of  refipectabitity  they  can  be 
imagined  to  be  inferior  to  New  Tork,  or  BatdmorC)  or  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

But  there  is  yet  another  passage  in  the  Review  wUch  Mr. 
W.  has  quoted  as  insulting  and  vituperative— for  such  a  con* 
struction  of  which  we  confess  ourselves  stiH  less  aUe  to  <B- 
vine  a  reason.  It  is  part  of  an  honest  and  very  earnest  ss* 
tempt  to  overcome  ihe  high  monarchical  prejudices  of  a  part 
of  our  own  country  against  the  Americans,  and  notices  this 
objection  to  their  manners  only  collaterally  and  hypotheticd- 
ly.  Mr«  W.  needs  not  be  told  that  all  courtiers  and  zealots 
of  monarchy  impute  rudeness  and  vulgarity  to  republicans. 
The  French  used  to  describe  an  Inelegant  person  as  having* 
*Les  manieres  d'un  Suisse,  En  Hollande  civilise;'— and  die 
court  faction  among  ourselves  did  not  omit  this  reproach 
when  we  went  to  war  with  the  Americans.  To  e3qK>se  the 
absurdity  of  such  an  attack,  we  expressed  ourselves  in  IB  14 
9M  followsi 

*  The  complaint  respecting  America  is,  that  there  are  no 
people  of  fashion,— that  their  column  still  wants  its  Corin* 
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thian  capital,  or,  in  oAer  words,  that  those  who  are  rich  asid 
idle,  have  not  yet  eadsted  so  long,  or  in  such  numbers,  as  to  have 
brought  to  MX  perfection  diat  system  of  ingenious  trifling 
and  elegant  dissipation,  by  means  of  which  it  has  been  dis- 
covered that  wealth  and  leisure  may  be  most  agreeably  dia* 
posed  of.  Admitting  the  ftu:t  to  be  so,  and  in  a  country 
where  there  is  no  court,  no  nobility,  imd  no  monument  or 
tradition  of  chivalrous  U8ages,-^and  where,  moreover,  the 
greatest  number  of  those  who  are  rich  and  powerful  have 
raised  themselves  to  that  eminence  by  mercantile  industry, 
i^e  really  do  not  see  how  it  could  well  be  otherwise;  we  could 
still  submit,  that  this  is  no  lawful  cause  eidier  for  national 
contempt  or  fdr  national  hostility.  It  is  a  peculiarity  in 
Ae  structure  of  society  among  that  people,  which,  we  take  it, 
can  only  give  ,offence  to  their  visiting  acquaintance;  and, 
while  it  does  us  no  sort  of  harm  while  it  subsists,  promises, 
we  think,  very  soon  to  disappear  altogether,  and  no  longer 
to  afflict  even  our  imagination.  The  number  of  individuals 
bom  to  the  enjoyment  of  hereditary  wealth  is,  or  at  least 
was,  daily  increasing  in  that  country;  and  it  is  impossible 
that  their  multiplication  (with  all  the  models  of  European  re- 
finement before  them,  and  all  the  advantages  resulting  from 
a  free  government  and  a  general  system  of  a  good  education) 
should  fail,  within  a  very  short  period,  to  give  birth  to  a 
better  tone  of  conversation  and  society^  and  to  manners  more 
dignified  and  refined^  Unless  we  are  very  much  misinform- 
ed, indeed,  the  symptoms  of  such  a  change  may  already  be 
traced  in  their  cities.  Their  youths  of  fortune  already 
travel  over  sdl  the  countries  of  Europe  for  their  improvement; 
and  specimens  are  occasionally  met  widi,  even  in  these  islcmds^ 
which,  with  all  our  prejudices,  we  must  admit,  would  do  no 
discredit  to  the  best  blood  of  the  land  from  which  they  ori- 
gmally  sprung.' 

Now,  is  there  really  any  matter  of  offence  in  diis? — In  the 
Krst  place,  is  it  not  substantially  true?— in  the  next  pkce,  is 
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it  not  mildly  and  respectfully  stated?  Is  it  not  true,  that  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  compose  the  higher  society  of  die 
American  cities,  have  raised  themselves  to  opulence  by  com- 
mercial pur8uits?*-and  b  it  to  be  imagined  that,  in  America 
alone,  this  is  not  to  produce  its  usual  effects  upon  the  s^Ie 
and  tone  of  society?  As  families  become  cdd,  and  hereditary 
wealth  comes  to  be  the  portion  of  many,  it  cannot  but  hap- 
pen that  a  change  of  manners  will  take  place; — and  is  it  an 
insult  to  suppose  that  this  change  will  be  an  improvement? 
Surely  they  cannot  be  perfect^  both  as  they  are^  and  as  they 
are  to  be;  and,  while  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt  that  a  con- 
siderable change  is  inevitable,  the  offence  seems  to  be,  that 
it  is  expected  to  be  for  the  better!  It  is  impossible,  we  think, 
that  Mr«  W.  can  seriously  imagine  that  the  manners  of  any 
country  upon  earth  can  be  so  dignified  and  refined— or  their 
tone  of  conversation  and  society  so  good,  when  the  most 
figuring  persons  come  into  company  from  the  desk'  and  the 
counting*hou8e,  as  when  they  pass  only  from  one  assembly 
to  another,  and  have  had  no  other  study  or  employment  from 
their  youth  up,  than  to  render  society  agreeable,  and  to  cul- 
tivate all  those  talents  and  manners  which  give  its  charm  to 
polite  conversation.     If  there  are  any  persons  in  America 
who  seriously  dispute  the  accuracy  of  these  opinions,  we  are 
pretty  confident  that  they  will  turn  out  to  be  those  whom  the 
rest  of  the  country  would  refer  to  in  illustration  of  their 
truth.    The  truly  polite,  we  are  persuaded^  will  admit  the 
case  to  be  pretty  much  as  we  have  stated  it.  The  upstarts  alone 
will  contend  for  their  present  perfection.     If  we  have  really 
been  so  unfortunate  as  to  give  any  offence  by  our  observa- 
tions, we  suspect  that  offence  will  be  greater  at  New  Orleans 
than  at  New  York,— and  not  quite  so  slight  at  New  York  as 
at  Philadelphia. 

But  we  have  no  desire  to  pursue  this  topic  any  further— 
nor  any  interest  indeed  to  convince  those  who  may  not  be 
already  satisfied.    If  Mr.  W.  really  thinks  us  wrong  in  the 
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opintens  we  have  now  exprened,  we  are  willing  for  the  pre- 
sent to  be  thought  so:  But  surely  we  have  said  enough  to 
show  that  we  had  plausible  grounds  for  those  opinions;  and 
surely,  if  we  did  entertain  them,  it  was  impossible  to  express 
them  in  a  manner  less  offensive.  We  did  not  even  recur  to 
the  topic  spontaneoudy— 4mt  occasionally  took  it  up  in  a 
controversy  on  behalf  of  America,  with  a  party  of  our  own 
countrymen.  What  we  said  was  not  addressed  to  America- 
bat  said  ^her;  and,  most  indisputably,  with  friendly  inten* 
tions  to  the  people  of  both  countries. 

But  we  have-  dwelt  too  long  on  this  subject.  The  maa* 
ners  of  fashionable  life,  and  the  rivalry  of  bon  i9n  between 
one  coimtry  and  another,  is,  after  all,  but  a  poor  affoir  to  oc- 
eupy  the  attention  of  philosophers,  or  affect  the  peace  of  na- 
tions.-*Of  what  real  consequence  is  it  to  the  happiness  or 
glory  of  a  country,  how  a  few  Aousand  idle  people— pro^ 
bably  neither  very  virtuous  nor  very  useful — pass  their  time, 
or  divert  the  ennui  of  thmr  inactivity!— -And  men  must  re- 
ally have  a  great  propensity  to  hate  each  other,  when  it  is 
thought  a  reasonable  ground  <rf  quarrel,  that  the  rich  deBceu- 
nxres  of  one  coumry  are  accused  of  not  knowing  how  to  get 
through  their  day  so  clcveiiy  as  those  of  anotfier.  Manners 
alter  from  age  to  age  and  from  country  to  country;  and  Aiuoh 
is  at  sdl  times  arbitrary  and  conventional  in  that  which  is  es- 
teemed the  best.  What  pleases  and  amuses  each  people  the 
most,  is  the  best  for  that  people:  And,  where  states  are  to- 
lerably equal  in  power  and  wealth,  a  great  and  irreconcile- 
able  diversity  is  often  maintained  with  suitable  arrogance  and 
inflexibility,  and  no  common  standard  recognised  or  dreamed 
of.  The  ion  ton  of  Pekin  has  no  sort  of  affinity,  we  suppose, 
with  the  bon  ton  of  Paris — and  that  of  Constantinople  but 
fitde  resemblance  to  either.  The  difference,  to  be  sure,  is  not 
so  complete  within  the  limits  of  Europe;  but  it  is  sufficiently 
great,  to  show  the  folly  of  being  dogmatical  or  intolerant 
upon  a  subject  so  incapable  of  being  reduced  to  principle. 
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The  French  accuse  u&  of  coldaesa  and  formalitv,  and  we  re- 
cuse them  of  monkejr  tricks  and  impatmaDce*  The  good 
company  of  Rome  would  be  much  at  a  loss  for  aoaneemeiit 
at  Amstenlam;  and  that  of  Bmssela  at  Madrid.  The  ann- 
ners  of  America,  then,  are  pvobafaly  the  best  for  Americas 
But,  for  that  very  reason,  diey  are  not  the  best  for  uas  And 
when  we  hinted  diat  they  prahaUy  mif^t  be  inqHrored,  we 
spoke  with  reference  to  the  European  standard,  and  to  the 
feelings  and  judgment  of  strangers,  to  whom  that  stafndard 
alone  was  familiar.  When  their  cireumstances,  and  the  adruc- 
ture  of  their  socie^,  come  to  be  more  like  those  of  Europe, 
their  manwrs  will  be  more  Iike^*-««nd  they  will  suit  better 
with  those  altered  circumstances.  When  the  fobric  has  reach- 
ed its  utmost  elevation,  the  Corinthian  cajntal  may  be  added: 
For  the  present,  the  Doric  is  perhaps  more  suitable;  and,  if 
the  style  be  kept  pure,  we  are  certain  it  wiB  be  equally  grace- 
fuL 

4w  It  only  remains  to  notice  what  is  said  with  regard  to 
Negro  slavery; — and  on  this  we  shall  be  very  short.  We 
have  no  doubt  spoken  very  warmly  on  the  si^ect  in  one  ctf 
our  late  numbers;— but  Mr.  W.  must  have  read  what  we 
there  said  widi  .a  jaundiced  ^e  indeed,  if  he  did  not  see  that 
our  ivarmth  proceeded,  not  from  any  animosity  against  the 
people  among  whom  this  miseraUe  institution  existed,  but 
against  the  institution  itself— and  was  mainly  excited  t^  the 
contrast  that  it  presented  to  the  freedom  and  prosperity  upop 
which  it  was  so  strangely  engrafted; — thus  appearing 

— *  Like  a  staio  upon  a  Vestal's  robe. 
The  worse  for  what  it  soils.' 

Accordingly  we  do  not  call  upon  other  nations  to  hate  and 
despise  America  for  this  practice;  but  upon  the  Amerieam 
themsehes  to  wipe  away  diis  foul  Uot  from  their  character. 
We  have  a  hundred  times  used  the  same  language  to  our 
own  countrymen—and  repeatedly  on  the  subject  of  the  slave 
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trade  ;w-and  Mr.  W.  cannot  be  ignorant,  that  many  pious  and 
excellent  citizen*  of  his  own  country  have  expressed  them- 
selves in  similar  terms  with  regard  to  this  very  institution.  As 
to  his  recriminations  on  Eftgland,  we  shaH  explain  to  Mr. 
W.  immediately,  that  they  have  no  bearing  on  the  question 
between  us;  and,  thotgh  nobody  can  regret  more  than  we  do 
the  domestic  slavery  of  our  West  India  islands,  it  is  quite 
absurd  to  represent  the  difficulties  of  the  abolition  as  at  all 
parallel  in  the  case  of  America.  It  seems  to  be  pretty  clearly 
made  out,  that,  without  slaves,  those  islands  could  not  be 
maintained;  and,  independent  of  private  interests,  the  trade 
of  England  cannot  afford  to  part  with  them.     But  will  any 
body  pretend  to  say,  that  the  great  and  comparatively  tem- 
perate regions  over  which  the  American  slavery  extends, 
would  be  deserted,  if  all  their  inhabitants  were  free— or  even 
that  they  would  be  permanently  less  populous  or  less  pro- 
ductive? We  are  perfectly  aware,  that  a  sudden  or  immedi- 
ate emancipation  of  aU  those  who  are  now  in  slavery,  might 
be    attended  with  frightful  disorders,  as  well  as  intolerable 
losses;  and,  accordingly,  we  have  no  where  recommended 
any  such  measure:  But  we  must  repeat,  that  it  is  a  crime 
and  a  shame,  that  the  freest  nation  on  the  earth  should  keep 
a  million  and  a  half  of  fellow  creatures  in  chains,  within  the 
ver)'  territory  and  sanctuary  of  their  freedom,  and  should 
see  them  multiplying,  from  day  to  day,  without  thinking  of 
any  provision  for  their  ultimate  liberation.     When  we  say 
this,  we  are  far  from  doubting  that  there  are  many  amiable 
and  excellent  individuals  among  the  slave  proprietors.  There 
were  many  such  among  the  importers  of  slaves  in  our  West 
Indies;  yet,  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  that  accursed  traffic 
was  a  crime — and  it  was  so  called  in^the  most  emphatic  lan- 
guage, and  with  general  assent,  year  after  year  in  parliament, 
without  any  one  ever  imagining  that  this  imported  a  personal 
auack  on  those  individuals,  far  less  a  blot  upon  the  nation 
which  tolerated  and  legalized  their  proceedings. 

VOL.  II.  u  u 
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Before  leaving  this  topic,  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  W.  for  a 
great  deal  of  curious,  and,  to  us,  original  informarion,  as  to 
the  history  of  the  American  slave  trade,  and  the  measures 
pursued  by  the  different  states  with  regard  to  the  instttuticw 
of  slavery;  from  which  we  learn,  amcmg  other  diings,  that, 
so  early  as  1767,  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  brou^t  in 
a  hill  for  prohibiting  the  importa^on  of  negroes  into  that  pro- 
vince, which  was  rejected  by  the  British  governor,  in  con- 
sequence of  express  instructions;-— and  imother  in  1 774  shared 
the  same  fate.  We  learn  also,  that,  in  1770,  two  years  be* 
fore  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Somerset  in  England,  the 
courts  of  the  same  distinguished  province  decided,  upon  so- 
lemn argument,  that  no  person  could  be  held  in  slavery  with- 
in their  jurisdiction;  and  awarded  not  only  their  freedom, 
but  wages  for  their  past  services,  to  a  variety  of  Negro  suit- 
ors. These,  indeed,  are  Cair  subjects  of  pride  and  exultatioa; 
and  we  hail  them,  without  grudging,  as  bright  trophies  in 
the  annals  of  the  states  to  which  Aty  relate.  But  do  not  thnr 
glories  cast  a  deeper  shade  on  those  who  have  refused  to 
loUo w  the  example-'-and  may  we  not  now  be  allowed  to  speak 
of  the  guilt  and  unlawfulness  of  slavery,  as  their  own  coun- 
trymen are  praised  and  boasted  of  for  having  spoken,  so 
many  years  ago. 

We  learn  also  from  Mr.  W.,  that  Virginia  abolished  the 
foreign  slave  trade  so  eariy  as  1778~Pennsylvania  in  1780 
— Massachusetts  in  1787 — and  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island 
in  1788.  It  was  finally  interdicted  by  the  general  congress 
in  1794;  and  made  punishable  as  a  crime,  seven  years  before 
that  measure  was  adopted  in  England.  We  have  great  plea- 
sure in  stating  these  facts.  But  they  all  appear  to  us  not  only 
incongruous  with  the  permanent  existencQ  of  slaveiy,  but  as 
indicating  those  very  feelings  with  regard  to  it  which  we 
have  been  so  severely  blamed  for  fxpressing. 

We  here  close  our  answer  to  Mr.  W,>  charges.    Our 
readers,  we  fear,  have  been  for  some  time  tijred  of  it:  and, 
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indeed^  we  kive  felt  lA  along^  dn£  dxre  was  unmMng  ab» 
siird  in  answeiii^  gnvrdj  tD^  sucb  an  accusatioiu  IfasfM* 
gular  reader  of  oar  Review  coold  be  of  opinion  that  we-were 
hostile  to  Aaerica,  and  desirous  of  {bmeming  bo^lity  be- 
tween l»r  and  thi^  coustry,  we  could  scarcely  hope  diat  ke 
would  change  tkit  opinion  for  any  diing  we  have  spow  been 
aayingr.  But  Mr.  W/s  book  may  faU  into  the  handsof  many, 
la  his  own  country  at  least,  to  whom  our  writings  are  but 
Kttle  known;  and  the  imputations  it  contains  mi^  beconoe 
known  to  mwxf  who  newr  inquire  into  their  grounds;  on 
awch  persons,  the  statements  we  hare  now  made  may  produce 
aome  impression— -and  the  ^irit  in  which  diey  are  made  per- 
haps still  more.  Our  laho\xx  will  not  have  been  in  vain,  if 
there  are  any  that  rise  up  from  the  perusal  of  these  pages 
with  a  belter  opinion  of  their  transadantic  brethren,  and  an 
increased  desire  to  live  widi  them  in  friendship  and  peace. 

There  still  remains  behind,  a  fair  moiety  of  Mr.  W«'s 
book;  containing  his  recriminations  on  England-— his  exposi- 
tion of  *'  her  sores  and  bfetches^-^-and  his  retort  courteous  for 
all  the  abuse  which  her  writers  have  been  pouring  on  his 
country  for  the  last  hundred  years.  The  task,  we  should 
think,  must  have  been  rather  an  afflicting  one  to  a  man  of 
much  morsd  sensibilityr-^but  it  is  gone  through  very  reso* 
lately,  ami  with  marvellous  industry.  The  learned  author  has 
not  only  ransackellMbrgotten  histories  and  files  of  cdd  news- 
papers in  search  of  disreputable  transactions  and  degrading 
crimes-— hut  has  groped  fior  the  materkils  of  our  dishonour, 
among  the  filth  of  Dr.  Colquhoun's  Collections,  and  the  Re- 
ports of  our  Prison  and  Police  committees— culled  vitupera- 
tive exaggeraliions  from  the  record  of  angry  debates— and  pro- 
duced as  incontrovertible  evidence  of  die  excess  of  our  guilt 
and  misery,  the  fervid  declamations  of  raoraUsts  exhorting  to 
aaiendment,  or  of  satirists  endeavouring  to  deter  from  vice. 
Provincial  misgovemment  from  Ireland  to  Hmdostan-'-cruel 
amuscmentfr---iocraHang  pauperism^^-^sgosdng  brutality'^ 
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sbuneftd  ignorance — perversion  of  law — grinding  taxation — 
brutal  debauch«ry,  and  many  o^er  traits  equally  attractive, 
are  ail  heaped  together,  as  the  characteristics  of  English 
society;  and  unsparingly  illustrated  by  ^  loose  extracts  from 
En^ish  Journals,'— quotations  from  EsprieUa's  Letters — 
and  selections  from  the  Parliamentary  Debates.  Accustomed, 
as  we  have  long  been,  to  mark  the  vices  and  miseries  of  our 
countrymen,  we  really  cannot  say  that  we  recognise  any 
likeness  in  this  distorted  representation,  which  exhibits  our 
fair  England  as  one  great  Lazar-house  of  moral  and  inteU 
lectual  disease— -one  hideous  and  bloated  mass  of  sin  and 
suffering— -one  festering  heap  of  corruption,  infecting  the 
wholesome  air  which  breathes  upon  it,  and  diffusing  all  around 
the  contagion  and  the  terror  of  its  example. 

We  have  no  desire  whatever  to  argue  against  the  truth  or 
the  justice  of  this  picture  of  our  country;  which  we  can  assure 
Mr.  W.  we  contemphte  with  perfect  calmness  and  equani- 
mity: but  we  arc  tempted  to  set  against  it  the  judgment  of 
another  foreigner,  with  whom  he  cannot  coihplain  of  being 
conftx>nted,  and  whose  authority  at  this  moment  stands  high- 
er, perhaps  with  the  whole  civilized  world,"  than  that  of  any 
other  individual.  We  allude  to  madame  de  Stael—- and  to 
the  splendid  testimony  she  has  borne  to  the  character  and 
happiness  of  the  English  nation,  in  her  last  admirable  book 
on  the  revolution  of  her  own  country.  But  we  have  spoken 
of  this  work  so  lately,  in  our  number  for  September,  1818, 
that  we  shall  not  now  recal  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  it, 
further  than  by  this  general  reference.  We  ra&er  wish  to 
lay  before  them  an  American  authority. 

In  a  work  of  great  merit,  entitled,  *  A  letter  on  the  Genius 
and  Dispositions  of  the  French  Government,'  published  at 
Philadelphia  in  1810,  and  which  attracted  much  notice,  both 
there  and  in  this  country^  the  author,  in  a  strain  of  great  elo- 
quence and  powerful  reasoning,  exhorts  his  country  to  make 
common  cause  with  England  in  the  great  struggle  in  which 
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she  was  then  engaged  with  the  giant  power  of  Bonaparte,  and 
points  out  the  many  circum^ances  in  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  the  twokconatries  that  invited  them  to  a  cordial  al- 
liance* He  wae  well  aware,  tooy  of  the  distinction  we  have 
endeavoured  to  point  out,  between  the  court  or  the  tory  rulers 
of  the  state,  and  the  body  of  our  people:  and,  after  observing 
diat  the  American  government,  by  following  his  councils, 
might  retrieve  the  character  of  their  country,  he  adds,  ^  1  h'y 
will,  I  am  quite  sure,  be  seconded  by  an  entire  correspond* 
ence  of  feeling,  not  only  on  our  part,  but  on  that  of  the  Peo- 
ple of  England— -^whatever  may  be  the  narrow  policy,  or 
illiberal  prejudices  of  the  British  Ministrt;'— and,  in  the 
body  of  his  work,  he  gives  an  sunple  and  glowing  description 
of  the  character  and  condition  of  that  England  of  which  we 
have  just  seen  so  lamentable  a  representation.  The  whole 
passage  is  too  long  for  insertion;  but  the  following  extracts 
will  afford  a  sufficient  specimen  of  its  tone  and  tenor. 

*'  A  peculiarly  masculine  character,  and  the  utmost  energy 
of  feeling  are  communicated  to  all  orders  of  men, — by  the 
abundance  which  prevails  so  universally ,-*^e  consciousness 
of  equal  rights, — the  fullness  of  power  and  fame  to  which 
the  nation  has  attained, — and  the  beauty  and  robustness  of 
the  species  under  a  climate  highly  favourable  to  the  animal 
economy*  The  dignity  of  the  rich  is  without  insolence, — the 
subordination  of  the  poor  without  servility.  Their  freedom 
is  well  guarded  both  from  the  dangers  of  popular  licentious* 
ness,  and  from  the  encroachments  of  authority. — Their  na- 
tional pride  leads  to  national  sympathy,  and  is  built  upon  the 
most  legitimate  of  all  foundations-r-a  sense  of  preeminent 
merit  and  a  body  of  illustrious  annals. 

*  Whatever  may  be  die  representations  of  those  who,  with 
litde  knowledge  of  facts,  and  still  less  soundness  or  imparti- 
ality of  judgment,  affect  to  deplore  the  condition  of  England, 
— it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  there  does  not  exist,  and  never 
has  existed  elsewhere  so  beautiful  and  perfect  a  model  of 
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public  and  privaU  protperity^r^ao  mimiiificait,  amd  at  the 
saflie  time,  so  solid  a  fabric  of  social  faapptneas  and  national 
grandeur.  J  pay  tfuajuH  tribtOe  ofadmhratitn  with  the  more 
pUamre^  (u  it  U  to  me  in  the  kght  tf  an  mtomemeut  for  the 
errors  and  prejudices^  tmder  which  I  labmured  on  thi^  subject^ 
before  I  enjoyed  the  cuhantage  of  a  personleocperietsce.  A  re- 
sidence of  nearly  two  jears  in  that  country,— during  irhich, 
period,  I  visited  and  studied  almost  every  part  of  it^ — ^witb  no 
other  view  or  pursuit  than  that  of  obtaining  correct  informa* 
tion,  and,  I  may  add,  with  ptevions  studies  well  fitted  to 
promote  my  ob|ect,«>^onvinced  me  that  I  had  been  egregi- 
ously  deceived* — I  saw  no  instances  of  individual  oppressiotty 
and  scarcely  any  individual  ousery  but  that  which  belongs, 
under  any  circumstances  of  our  being,  to  the  infinai^  of  all 
human  tnstituticms.'—- 

^  The  agriculture  of  England  is  confessedly  superior  to 
that  of  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and  the  condition  of  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  incontestibly 
preferable  to  that  of  the  same  class  in  any  other  section  of 
Europe.  An  inexhaustiUe  source  of  admiration  and  delight 
is  found  in  the  unrivalled  beauty,  as  w^  as  richness  and 
fruitfuh&ess  of  their  husbandry;  the  eflbcts  of  which  are 
heightened  by  the  magnificent  parks  and  noble  mansions  of 
die  opulent  proprietors:  by  picturesque  gardens  upon  the 
largest  scale,  and  disposed  with  the  most  exquisite  taste:  and 
by  gothic  remains  no  less  admirable  in  their  structure  than 
venerable  for  their  antiquity.  The  neat  cottage,  the  substan- 
tial farm-house,  the  splendid  villa,  are  constantly  rising  to 
the  sight,  surrounded  by  the  most  choice  and  poetical  attri- 
butes of  the  landscape.  The  vision  is  not  more  deHghtfuihr 
recreated  by  the  rural  scenery;  than  the  monl  sense  is  grati- 
fied, and  the  understanding  elevated  by  the  in^tutioDs  of 
this  great  country.  The  first  and  continued  ezdamatmi  of 
an  American  who  contemplates  them  with  unbiassed  judg- 
ment, i 
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Sfthre  oMgoa  Parens  firugiiniy  Satumia  teUus, 
Magna  viruro. 

*  It  appears  something  not  less  than  impious  to  desire  the 
'  ruin  of  this  peopUy  when  you  view  the  height  to  which  they 
have  carried  the  comforts,  the  knowledge,  and  the  virtue  of 
our  species:  the  extent  smd  number  of  their  foundations  of 
charity:  their  skill  in  the  mechanic  arts,  by  the  improvement 
of  which  alone,  they  have  conferred  inestimable  benefits  on 
mankind;  the  masculine  morality,  the  lofty  sense  of  inde- 
pendence, the  sober  and  rational  piety  which  are  found  in  all 
classes;  their  impartial,  decorous,  and  able  administration 
of  a  code  of  laws,  than  which  none  more  just  and  perfect 
has  ever  been  in  operation;  their  seminaries  of  education, 
yielding  more  solid  and  profitable  instruction  than  any  other 
whatever;  their  eminence  in  literature  and  science — the  ur- 
banity and  learning  of  their  privileged  orders^-their  delibe- 
rative assemUies,  illustrated  by  so  many  profound  statesmen, 
and  brilliant  orators.     It  is  worse  than  ingratitude  in  us  not 
to  sympathise  with  them  in  dieir  present  struggle,  when  we 
recollect  that  it  is  from  them  we  derive  the  principal  merit  of 
our  own  chaaacter— Me  best  of  our  own  institutions'-^he 
sources  of  our  highest  enjoyments^-^nd  the  light  of  freedom 
itself  which,  ifthey  should  be  destroyed,  will  not  long  shed  its 
radiance  over  this  country.^ 

What  will  Mr.  Walsh  say  to  this  picture  of  the  country 
he  has  so  laboured  to  degrade?-*and  what  will  our  readers 
say,  when  they  are  told  that  Ma.  Walsh  HiMS£Lr  is  the 
author  of  this  picture! 

So,  however,  the  fact  unquestionably  stands.  The  book 
from  which  we  have  made  the  preceding  extracts,  was  writ- 
ten and  published  in  1810,  by  the  very  same  individual  who 
has  now  recriminated  upon  England  in  the  volume  which 
Ues  before  us,— and  in  which  he  is  pleased  to  speak  with 
extreme  severity  of  the  inconsistencies  he  has  detected  in  our 
Review!-«>«That  some  discordant  or  irreconcileable  opinions 
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should  be  found  in  the  miscellaneous  writings  of  twenty 
years,  and  thirty  or  forty  individuals  under  no  effective  con- 
trol, may  easily  be  imagined,  and  pardoned,  we  should  think, 
without  any  great  stretch  of  liberality.  But  such  a  transmu- 
tation of  sentiments  on  the  same  identical  subject — ^such  a 
reversal  of  the  poles  of  the  same  identical  head,  we  confess 
has  nei'er  before  come  under  our  observation;  and  is  parallel 
to  nothing  that  we  can  recollect,  but  the  memorable  transfor- 
mation of  Bottom^m  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  Nine 
years,  to  be  sure,  had  intervened  between  the  first  and  the 
second  publication.  But  all  the  guilt  and  all  the  misery 
which  is  so  diligently  developed  in  the  last,  had  been  con- 
tracted before  the  first  was  thought  of;  and  all  the  injuries, 
and  provocations  too,  by  which  the  exposition  of  them  has 
lately  become  a  duty.  Mr.  W.  knew  perfecdy,  in  1810,  how 
England  had  behaved  to  her  American  colonies  before  the  war 
of  independence,  and  in  what  spirit  she  had  begun  and  car- 
ried on  that  war: — our  poor  rales  and  taxes,  our  buU-bait- 
ings  and  swindlings,  were  then  nearly  as  visible  as  now. 
Mr.  Colquhoun  had,  before  that  time,  put  forth  his  Political 
Estimate  of  our  prostitutes  and  pickpockets;  and  the  worthy 
laureate  his  authentic  Letters  on  the  bad  state  of  our  parlia- 
ments and  manufactures.  Nay,  the  Edinburgh  Review  had 
committed  the  worst  of  those  offences  which  now  make  ha- 
tred to  England  the  duty  of  all  true  Americans,  and  had  ex- 
pressed litde  of  that  zeal  for  her  friendship  which  appears 
in  its  subsequent  numbers.  The  reviews  of  the  American 
Transactions,  and  Mr.  Barlow's  Epic,  of  Adams's  Letters, 
and  Marshal's  History,  had  all  appeared  before  this  time — 
and  but  very  few  of  the  articles  in  which  the  future  greatness 
of  that  country  is  predicted,  and  her  singular  prosperity  ex- 
tolled. 

{To  he  Continued.) 
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MistracUfrom  Bocea't  Memoir*  if 
the  War  m  Spatn. 

March  rf  the  French  Army — 
W^e  IraTened  FraDce  as  if  it  bad 
l>een  a  land  newly  conqaered  and 
subjected  to  our  arms.  The  empe- 
ror Napoleon  bad  ordered  that  hit 
soldiers  should  be  well  received  and 
feasted  eyeiy  where;  deputations 
came  to  compliment  us  at  the  g^tes 
of  his  good  cities.  The  officers  and 
soldiers  werecoodaoted  immediate- 
ly on  their  arriyal  to  samptnoos  ban- 
€]V]ets  prepared  beforehand,  and  on 
our  departure,  the  macristrates 
tbanked  us  ag^n  that  we  had  dei^- 
ed  to  spend  in  one  day  many  weeks* 
prirate  revenues  of  tiieir  municipal 
chests.  The  soldiers  of  the  graod 
army  did  not  lose  in  France  this  ha- 
bit they  had  contracted  in  Germany, 
of  now  and  then  makreatinf^  the  ci- 
tizens or  peasants  with  whom  they 
lodged.  The  allied  auxHianes,  in 
particular,  would  not  comprehend 
"why  they  were  not  to  behave  in 
France  as  in  an  enemy's  country: 
they  said  it  must  be  the  custom^  as 
the  French  troops  had  not  behaved 
otherwise  to  them  in  Germany  and 
in  Poland.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  and  villagfes  through  which 
we  passed,  suffered  all  patiently,  till 
the  armed  torrent  was  drained  off. 
Our  trootM  were  composed,  besides 
te  French,  of  Germans,  Italians, 
Poles,  Swiss,  Dutch,  and  even  Irish 
and  Mamelukes;  these  strangers 
were  all  dressed  in  their  national 
nniibnns,  and  spoke  their  own  lan- 
nages;  but,  notwithstanding  the 
dissimilarity  of  manners,  which  raise 
barriers  between  nations,  military 
discipline  easily  united  them  all  un- 
der the  powerful  hand  of  one;  all 
these  men  wore  the  same  cockade, 
and  they  had  but  one  shout  of  war, 
and  one  cry  to  rally. 

We  crossed  the  Seine  at  Paris, 
tiie  Loire  at  Saumur,  the  Garonne 
at  Bordeaux;  Uiere,  for  the  first  time 
since  we  left  Prussia,  we  enjoyed  a 


few  days  of  rest,  while  the  rest  of 
the  army  was  employed  in  gaining 
the  other  bank  of  the  river.  We 
next  traversed  the  uncultivated 
tract  between  Bordeaux  and  Bay- 
onne.  In  these  solitary  plains^  as 
in  the  moors  of  Prussia  and  Poland, 
the  sandy  soil  no  longer  resounded 
under  the  horses'  feet,  the  re^lar 
and  accelerated  noise  of  their  iron- 
shod  hoofs  no  longer  served  to  renew 
their  ardour.  Vast  forests  of  pine 
and  of  cork  bound  the  horizon  at  an 
immense  distance;  one  sees  at  long 
intervals  single  shepherds,  clad  in 
black  sheep-skins,  mounted  on  stilts 
six  or  seven  feet  high,  and  leaning 
on  a  long  pole;  they  remain  motion- 
less on  the  same  spot,  without  ever 
losiogsightof  theirflocks,  which  feed 
around  them  on  the  heath.  When 
the  EUnperor  Napoleon  crossed  these 
wide  plains,  the  poverty  of  the  coun- 
try did  not  permit  it  to  furnish  the 
usual  horse  guard  of  honour:  he  was 
escorted  by  a  detachment  of  these 
shepherds,  who,  with  their  tall  stilts, 
kept  pacb  through  the  sand  with  the 
horses  at  full  trot. 

Some  leagues  beyond'  Bayonne 
we  reached  the  Bidassoa,  a  rivulet 
which  bounds  France  in  the  Pyre- 
nees. As  soon  as  one  sets  foot 
in  the  Spanish  territory,  one  per- 
ceives a  sensible  difference  in  the 
-  aspect  of  the  country,  and  in  the 
manners  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
narrow  crooked  streets  of  the  (owns, 
the  grated  windows,  the  door*  of  the 
houses  always  careful/y  <J>ot,  the 
severe  and  reserved  air  of  tiie  inha- 
bitants of  all  classes,  the  distrust 
which  was  geo«raHJr  shown  towards 
us,  increasMl  the  mvoluntary  me- 
lancholy which  seized  us  on  our  en- 
trance into  Spain. 

We  saw  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
pass  before  he  arrived  at  Vittoria; 
he  was  on  bcnaeback;  ^e  simplioity 
of  his  green  uniform  distinguished 
him  amidst  the  richly  clothed  gene- 
rate who  surrounded  him;  he  wired 
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bis  hand  to  ewery  iodiridoal  officer, 
9B  be  passed,  seemiog^  to  say— 1  relj 
OQvoa.  Tbe  Freneb  and  tbe  Span- 
iards were  gathered  in  crowds  on 
his  way;  tbe  first  regarded  bim  as 
the  fortune  of  tbe  whole  arnijr:  tbe 
Spaniards  seemed  williDf  to  read  in 
bis  aspect  and  bebanour  tbe  £»te  of 
their  nnbappy  country. 

Progres*  thrc%igk  Spmn.-'^n 
the  16th  of  NoToo^r,  our  brigade 
of  hussars  went  to  Lenna,  to  join 
the  corps  of  Marshal  Nej^  to  which 
it  thenceforth  remained  prorisionally 
attache^.  On  the  16th,  Marshal 
Ney's  corps  went  from  Lenna  to 
Aranda;  the  inhabitants  always 
abandoned  their  dwellings  at  our 
approach,  carrying  with  them  into 
their  mountain-retreats  all  their 
most  precious  possessions;  the  soli- 
tude and  the  desolation,  which  vio- 
torious  armies  commank-  leave  be- 
hind thein>  seemed  to  pcecede  us 
wherever  we  came. 

In  approaching  tbe  deserted  towns 
and  villages  of  Castile,  we  no  lon- 
ger saw  those  clouds  of  smoJie, 
which,  constantly  rising  throogb  the 
air,  form  a  seoond  atmosphere  over 
inhabited  and  populous  cities«  In- 
stead of  liviqg  sounds  and  contin- 
ual rumours,  we  heard  pothing  with- 
in the  circles  of  their  waUs  but  tbe 
passing  bells,  which  our  arriral  could 
not  suspend,  or  the  croakiog  of  the 
ravens  hovering  round  the  high  bel- 
fries .  The  houses,  now  empty,  ser- 
▼^  only  to  re-echo  tardily  and  dis- 
cordaatly  the  deep  sounds  of  the 
drum,  or  the  shrill  notes  of  the  trum- 
pet 

Lodgings  were  quickly  distribu- 
ted;--every  ragimAQt  occupied  a 
wanl,  ewery  comwrny  a  straet,  ac- 
cording  to  tbe  size  of  the  town;  a 
very  short  time  after  ov  entry,  the 
soldiers  were  established  in  their 
new  dwellings,  as  if  they  bad  oeme 
to  found  a  colony.  This  warlike  and 
transitory  population  gaFe  new 
names  to  the  places  it  oocupied-^ 
ttiey  talked  of  the  Dtsigtxm^toard; 
Sucha  compatiy'*-^^; Our gm9- 


roTi  home,'  tke  makirguard**  •qmrty 
or  parade-fflace. — Often  on  the 
walls  of  a  oonyent  might  be  read, 
written  with  charcoal,  barradn  tf 
tuck  a  baUation,  From  the  ccdl  HX 
a  deserted  cloister  hung  a  sign  with 
a  French  inscription,  bearing  the 
mane  of  one  of  the  first  cooks  in  Pa- 
ris; be  was  a  victualler,  who  bad 
b^tttened  to  set  up  bis  ambulatoiy 
tavern  in  that  spot 

When  the  army  arrived  late  at 
night  in  the  pUoe  where  it  was  to 
rest,  it  was  impossible  to  distribute 
tbe  quarters  with  regularity,  and  we 
fedged  nUHtarify;  that  is  to  say,  pro- 
miscnously  and  without  observing 
any  order,  wherever  we  could  find 
room.     As  soon  as  the  main  guard 
was  posted,  at  a  concerted  signal 
tbe  soldiers  left  the  ranks,  and  pre- 
cipitated   themselves  all  together 
tumaltuously,  likea  torrent,  through 
the  city,  and  long  after  the  arrival 
of  the  army,  shrieks  were  still  heard, 
and  the  noise  of  doors  broken  open 
with  hatchets  or  great  stones.  Some 
of  the  grenadiers  found  out  a  method, 
as  quick  as  efficacious,  to  force  such 
doors  as  obstinate(g  resisted;  they 
fired  point  blank  into  tbe  key-holes 
of  the  looks,  and  tbns  rendered  /aia 
tbe  precautions  of  the  inhabitaots, 
who  always  carefully  locked  up  their 
houses  before  they  fled,  at  our  ap- 
proach, to  tbe  mountains.    On  tbe 
morning  of  the  20th,  Marshal  Ney's 
corps  left  Aranda;  for  twodays  we 
continued  to  march  up  tbe  banks  of 
tbe  Dottro,  having  no  news  of  the 
enemy,  and  not  meeting  any  where 
a  living  creature. 

The  army  stopped  rery  late  at 
night  near  deserted  towns  or  fifla- 
ges,  and  on  our  arrival,  we  general- 
ly fimnd  ourselres  in  absolute  want 
of  every  thing;  but  the  sddien  soon 
dispersed  on  all  sides  to  forage,  and 
in  less  than  an  hour  they  collected, 
at  tbe  bivouac,  all  that  yet  resHtined 
in  the  neighbouring  villages. 

Around  lat^^  fires,  lighted  at  in- 
tervals, all  the  inq^Jements  of  mili* 
tary  cookery  were  seen.  Heretbey 
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were  busy  comtntoting  in  hatte, 
barracks  of  plank  covered  with 
leaves  for  want  of  straw;  there  they 
were  erecting  tents,  by  stretching 
Across  four  stakes  sach  pieces  of 
stuff  as  had  been  fbond  in  the  desert- 
ed homes.  The  |^roand  wac  strew- 
ed op  and  down  with  the  skins  of  the 
sheep  just  .slain,  g^tars,  pitchers, 
l)ladderB  of  wine,  ^  cowls  of  monks, 
clothes  of  every  form  and  cokMir; 
bere  the  cavalry  under  arnis  were 
sleeping^  by  the  side  of  their  hones, 
larther  on  a  few  of  the  infantry, 
dressed  in  women's  clothes,  were 
dancing  mtesquely  among  piles  of 
arms  to  tne  sonnd  of  discordant  mo- 
aic 

The  moment  the  army  departed, 
the  peasants  descended  from  the 
neighbouring  heights,  and  started 
up  on  every  hand,  as  if  out  of  the 
bosom  of  the  earthy  from  their  hid- 
ing-places. They  hastened  back 
to  their  dweltiags.  Our  soldiers 
could  neither  go  off  the  roads  nor 
lag  behind  the  colwnns^  without  ex* 
posing  themselves  to  being  assassin 
nated  by  the  peasants  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  we  dared  not,  as  in  Ger- 
many, place  detached  patroles,  or 
send  our  sick  by  themselves  to  the 
hospitals.  The  foot  soldiers,  who 
could  no  longer  bear  the  march,  fol- 
k>wed  their  divisions  on  asses;  they 
held  their  kmg  muskets  in  their  left 
bands,  and  in  their  right  their  bayo- 
nets, iHiich  they  used  as  mads. 
These  pacifb  ammals,  Hke  the  un- 
tamed Numidian  steeds  of  former 
times,  bad  neither  bridles  nor  sad- 
dles. 

Madrid  (^  the  capUnlaHfm.^ 
After  the  review  we  took  the  road 
towards  Madrid.  A  melancholy  si- 
lence had  succeeded  to  the  noisy 
and  tumultuous  agitation  which  had 
reigned  only  the  day  before,  both 
within  and  without  the  walls  of  that 
citptttX.  The  streets  by  which  we 
entered  were  deserted,  and  in  the 
public  places,  even  the  numerous 
fl^ope  for  eatables  had  not  been  re- 
opened.   The  water-carwers  were 


the  only  inhabitanti  who  had  not 
interrupted  theircustomary  employ. 
They  walked  along  calling,  with  the 
slow  nasal  accent  of  their  native 
mountains  of  Galicia,  ^men  qidere 
agtta?  Nobody  appeared  to  buy;  the 
ag^ador  from  time  to  time  ruefuUy 
answered  himself  Dim  que  la  di, 
and  began  his  cry  again.  v 

As  we  advanced  towards  the  cen- 
tre of  Madrid,  we  saw  a  few  groups 
of  Spaniards  Btaading  upright,  wrap- 
ped in  their -great  cloaks,  at  the 
comers  of  a  place  where  they  were 
formerly  used  to  assemble  in  great 
numbers.  They  looked  at  us  with 
a  melanchoir  a^  dejected  air;  their 
national  pride  was  so  great,  that  they 
could  hardly  persuade  themselves 
that  soldiers  not  born  Spaniards 
could  have  beatenSpaniards.  When, 
by  chance,  they  discovered  among 
our  ranks  a  horse,  taken  from  the 
enemy's  eavalry,  and  ridden  bf  one 
of  our  hussars,  they  immediately 
knew  him  by  his  paces,  they  roused 
themselves  from  their  stupor,  and 
■aid  to  each  other.  Eite  ctmallo  m 
Eipamol;  as  if  he  had  been  the  only 
cause  of  our  success. 

We  only  passed  through  Madr^ 
our  regiment  being  quartered  sixr 
teen  days  at  Cevolla,  not  far  from 
the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  nearTal*- 
rem  after  which  it  returned,  on  the 
19th  December,  to  form  a  part  of  the 
garrison  of  Madrid.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  capital  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood had  recovered  from  their 
great  astonishment.  By  degrees 
they  had  become  accustomed  to  the 
sight  of  the  French.  The  army  ob- 
served the  strictest  discipline;  and, 
at  least  in  appearance,  tranquillity 
was  as  Well  established  as  during  a 
time  of  peace. 

Before  entering  Madrid  by  the 
TViledo  gate,  the  Mancanares  is 
crossed  by  a  superb  stone  bridge, 
sufficiently  broad  for  four  carriages 
to  pass  abreast  with  ease.  The 
length  of  this  bridge,  and  the  nnm- 
ber  and  height  of  its  arches,  would 
make  one  believe  at  first  sight  that 
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it  wftt  built  orer  a  wide  mar;  jet 
the  Mancanaret,  exhaiuted  by  dailj 
ooDsmnptioD,  tcaicely  flows,  and  in 
tome  places  is  lost  in  the  sand  of  its 
bed.  The  immense  bridges,  so  fre- 
quently met  with  in  Spain,  and 
other  southern  and  nonntainons 
countries,  are  neccMary,  because 
tb«  smallest  streaibi  increased  by  a 
sudden  influx,  is  sometimes  instan- 
taneously transformed  into  an  im- 
petuous torrent 

There  exists  in  Spain  a  nobility 
of  cities  as  well  as  of  men.  The 
Spaniards  preserre  so  much  respect 
for  their  old  institutions,  that  their 
capital  still  bears  the  name  of  FUlOy 
oroouotry-town,  whereas  some  poor 
TiUagers  pride  tbemseWes  on  that  of 
Cimaadi  or  city,  either  because  they 
hare  received  this  title  and  the  pri- 
Tileges  attached  to  it,  as  the  reward 
of  some  great  proofref  devotion  to 
their  country  or  so? ereign,  or  inhe- 
rited it  from  the  ruined  towns  upon 
irhich  they  themselves  are  founded* 
When  a  Spaniard  is  asked  where  he 
was  bom,  he  answers,  I  amthe  son 
of  such  a  town;  and  this  expression, 
which  intimately  identifieshim  with 
the  place  of  his  birth,  causes  him  to 
sttach  the  more  value  to  the  dignity 
of  his  native  city.  Madrid  contains 
DO  Roman  or  Moorish  monuments; 
before  Charles  V.  it  was  but  a  coun- 
try-residence, or  nffo,  where  the 
court  passed  a  few  months  in  the 
year,  as  in  our  days  at  Aranjuez,  the 
Escurial,  and  St  Udefonso. 

One  is  astonished  on  entering 
Madrid  by  the  gate  of  Toledo  and 
the  place  of  Ceiuuia,  where  the  mar- 
ket is  held  eariy  in  the  morning,  at 
the  tumultuous  concourse  of  people 
from  the  country  and  the  provinces, 
diversely  clothed,  going,  oomini^, 
arriving,  and  departing.  Here  a 
CastiUan  gathers  up  the  ample  folds 
of  his  cloak  with  the  dignity  of  a  Ro- 
man senator,  wrapt  in  his  toga.  There 
a  drover  from  La  Manch,  with  a  looff 
goad  in  his  hand,  and  clad  in  a  kelt  of 
hide,  which  also  resembles  the  an- 
cient form  of  the  tunick  worn  by 
the  Roman  and  Gothick  warriors. 


Farther  on  are  seen  men  whose  kav 
is  bound  with  long  silken  filleta,  and 
others  wearing  a  sort  of  short  brown 
vest,  chequered  with  blue  and  red, 
which  reminds  one  of  a  Moresco 
garb.  The  men  who  wear  this  habit 
come  from  Andalusia;  they  aredistin- 
goisbed  by  their  black  lively  eye8» 
their  expressive  and  animated  Jooks, 
and  the  rapidity  of  their  uttsrance. 
Women  sitting  in  the  comers  of  the 
streets  and  in  the  public  places,  are 
occupied  preparing  food  for  this  pas* 
sing  crowd,  whose  homes  are  not  in 
Madrid. 

One  sees  long  strings  of  mules 
laden  with  skins  of  wine  or  of  oil,  or 
droves  of  asses  led  by  a  single  man, 
who  talks  to  them  unceasingly.  One 
also  meets  carriages  drawn  b^e^t 
or  ten  mules,  omanented  with  lit- 
tle bells,  driven  with  surprising  ad- 
dress by  one  coachman,  either  on 
the  trot,  or  gallopiog,  iritbout  reins» 
and  b;jr  means  of  his  voice  only ,  ttstoff 
the  wildest  cries.    One  long  sharp 
whistle  serves  to  stop  aU  the  nniles 
at  the  same  moment.    By  their  slen- 
der legs,  their  tall  stature,  their 
proudly    raised  heads,  one  would 
take  them  for  teams  of  stags  or  elks. 
The  vociferations  of  the  drivers  and 
muleteers,  the  ringing  of  the  church 
bells,  which  is  unceasing,  the  varir 
ons  vesture  of  the  men,  the  supera* 
bundance  of  southern  activity,  ma- 
nifested by  expressive  gestures  or 
shouts  in  a  sonorous  language  of 
which  we  were  ignorant,  manners 
so  diflerent  from  our  own,  all  con- 
tributed to  make  the  appearance  of 
the  capital  of  Spain  strange  to  men 
coming  frbm  the  north,  where  all 
goes  on  so  silently.    We  were  so 
much  the  more  struck  with  it,  as 
Madrid  was  the  forst  great  town  we 
had  found  peopled  since  our  entry 
into  Spain. 

The  inhabitants  even  of  Madrid 
have  all  a  grave  deportment  and  a 
measured  walk.  They  wear,  as  I 
have  abeady  said,  Isj^  dark-co- 
loured cloaks.  The  woman  are  ia 
black,  atid  a  large  black  veil  corers 
abnost  entirely  their  head  and  ihottl- 
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deis,  which  gvre  rise  to  the  sayingp 
among  the  FreDoh  soldiers,  daring 
^e  first  part  of  their  stay  in  Madrid, 
that  the  city  was  peopled  only  by 
priests  and  nuns.  The  women  are 
generally  short:  they  are  remarka- 
Ue  rather  for  the  grace  and  ele- 
gance of  their  figure,  than  the  regu- 
larity of  their  features.  Their  step 
ia  bM  and  quick,  the  covering  of 
their  feet  ei^^t.  A  Spanish  wo- 
man neyer  walks  out  without  her 
batqwtma  and  mantiUa.  The  bat- 
qmima  is  a  black  silk  or  woollen 
l^own  made  to  fit  close:  the  manHUa 
18  a  large  black  yeil  which  covers 
the  head  and  shoulders,  and  some- 
times hides  all  the  face  except  the 
eyes  and  nose.  This  part  of  the 
dress  sets  off  still  more  the  paleness 
of  their  complexion  and  the  brillian- 
cy of  their  eyes.  The  young  wo- 
men occasionally  replace  their  tTum- 
UUa  by  an  inclination  of  the  head 
and  an  easy  jerk  of  the  right  shoul- 
der and  arm.  This  very  graceful 
motion  furnishes  &em  with  the  op- 
portunity of  directing,  as  if  by 
chance,  a  look  at  those  who  pass  or 
stand  by  them.  The  Spanish  wo- 
men keep  themselves  almost  always 
at  home,  seated  behind  their  grated 
balconies.  They  thence  observe  all 
who  pass,  without  being  seen,  and 
in  the  evening  listen  to  guitars,  and 
to  tender  complaints  skilfully  ex- 
pressed in  songs.  Their  rest  is  some- 
times disturbed  by  the  contentions 
of  lovers,  who  walk  under  their  win- 
dows in  the  narrow  streets. 

At  the  hour  of  the  sietta,  especi- 
ally in  summer,  during  the  heat  of 
the  day,  all  these  noises  were  sus- 
pended, the  whole  city  was  asleep, 
and  the  streets  only  re-echoed  to 
the  trampling  of  the  horses  of  our 
corps  of  cavaliy,  g^ing  their  rounds, 
or  the  drum  of  a  soUtary  detach- 
ment mounting  g^aid.  This  same 
Frendi  drum  had  beaten  the  march 
and  the  charge  in  Alexandria,  in 
Cairo,  in  Borne,  and  in  almost  every 
town  in  Europe,  from  Konigsbeig 
to  Madrid,  where  we  then  were. 

Before  the  French  began  to  mis 


indiscriminately  with  the  population 
of  the  city,  the  inhabitants,  male 
and  female,  as  soon  as  the  evening 
bell  announced  the  Ave  Maria,  feU 
on  their  knees  in  the  houses,  the 
squares,  and  even  in  the  middle  of 
the  streets;  the  tumult  of  life  was  on 
a  sudden  suspended,  as  if  this  ex- 
tensive capitel,  in  which  a  whole 
people  repeated  sinraltaneously  the 
same  prayer,  had  been  for  some 
minutes  transformed  into  one  vast 
temple. 

Our  regiment  remaining  almost  a 
month  in  the  capitad  of  Spain,  I  was 
quartered  on  an  old  man  of  illustri- 
ous name,  who  lived  alone  with  hit 
daughter.  He  went  regularly  twice 
a  day  to  mass,  and  once  to  the  place 
Del  Sol,  to  learn  the  news.  He  sat 
down  as  soon  as  he  came  in,  in  a 
parlour  where  he  passed  his  days  do- 
ing nothing.  Sometimes  he  Ughted 
his  segar,  and  dissipated  his  cares 
and  his  thoughts  by  smoking;  he 
rarely  spoke,  and  I  never  saw  him 
laugh.  He  only  exclaimed  every 
half  hour,  with  a  sigh  of  dejection, 
Ay  Jenu!  his  daughter  always  an- 
swered in  the  same  words,  and  they 
both  again  became  silent. 

A  priest,  the  spiritual  director  of 
the  bouse,  came  every  da^  to  see 
my  hosts,  with  as  much  assiduity  as 
a  physician  visits  his  patients.  He 
wore  a  fair  wig  to  bide  his  priest's 
tonsure,  and  was  habited  like  an 
ordinary  citizen,  always  affecting 
to  say,  that  he  dared  not  wear  hu 
canonical  dress,  for  fear  of  being 
murdered  by  our  soldiers;  this  use- 
less disguise  was  solely  for  the  pnr- 
poee  of  increasing  the  violent  irri- 
tation which  already  existed  against 
the  French. 

Although;  to  appearance,  the 
gpreatest  tranquillity  prevailed  at 
Madrid,  our  regiment  was  always 
ready  to  mount  at  a  moment's  warn- 
ing; and  our  horses,  though  in  the 
capital,  were  kept  constantly  sad- 
dled as  if  it  had  been  an  advanced 
post  in  presence  of  the  enemy. 
Eleven  hundred  determined  Span- 
iards had>  according  to  report^  re- 
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mained  concealed  in  the  towo  when 
it  capitolaited,  in  order  to  raise  the 
inhabitant^  and  to  pet  an  end  to 
ererj  Frenchman  at  the  first  fa- 
f  oorable  opportunity. 

The  infantry  was  distributed  in 
the  convents  of  the  different  quar- 
ters of  the  city:  the  reqoisite  fomi- 
tare  had  not  yet  been  procured,  to 
aroid  being'  troaUesome  to  the  in* 
habitants,  and  to  attach  them  to 
king  Joseph.  Our  soldiers,  subject- 
ed in  an  enemy's  country  to  the 
strictest  discipline,  had  none  of  the 
advantages  which  compensate  the 
rigour  of  the  miUtary  state  in  regu- 
lar garrisons.  They  slept  on  the 
cold  stone  in  the  long  corridors  of 
the  monasteries:  they  were  some- 
times in  want  of  the  necessaries  of 
Mfe,  and  cursed  the  poverty  of  the 
monks  whom  they  had  replaced, 
'  gayly  complaining,  however,  of  be- 
ing forced  to  live  like  capuchin 
friars. 

Amidst  the  strains  of  victory  with 
which  our  bulletins  resounded,  we 
bad  a  confused  feeling  of  uncertain- 
ty concerning  the  very  advantages 
we  had  just  gained;  it  might  have 
been  said  that  we  had  conquered 
upon  volcanoes.    The  emperor  Na- 

Steon  made  no  public  entry  into 
adrid,  as  he  had  done  into  the 
other  capitals  of  Europe;  we  were 
told  that  he  was  prevented  by  the 
forms  imposed  by  etiquette  with  re- 
gard to  his  bro&ier  Joseph,  whom 
he  already  considered  as  a  foreign 
sovereign.  Encamped  with  his  g^ard 
on  the  heights  of  Chamartm,  ho  is- 
sued daily  decrees  to  Spain,  expect- 
ing the  immediate  submission  of 
that  kingdom,  from  the  terror  that 
the  rapid  success  of  our  arms  must 
have  produced. 

Dim  Qmxoie.  At  Cuenca  we 
joined  oar  division;  and  for  some 
days  we  occupied  cantonments  at 
Belmote  and  the  nei^hboorfaood  of 
San  Clemente:  we  waited  for  our 
aztiUefy,  which  had  great  difficult 
in  miwvocmg  even  one  league,  or, 
at  owst,  two  io  a  day:  the  winter 
raias  hid  so  destroyed  the  roads, 


that  it  was  frequently  neoesnry  to 
use  the  horses  belonging  to  sereral 
pieces  of  cannon  to  dra|^  a  single 
gun.  We  afterwards  crossed  the 
countiy  of  Don  Quixote,  oa  oor 
way  toConsuegra  and  Madrilejoa. 
Toboso  perfectly  answers  the  de- 
scription of  Cenrantes,  in  hie  ifi»- 
morf  al  poem  of  Don  Quixote  de  In 
Mancha.  If  that  imaginary  hero 
was  not  of  any  great  service  to  wi- 
dows and  orphans  dnrinf^  his  life 
time,  his  memory,  at  least,  protect- 
ed the  supposed  country  of  his  Dal- 
cinea  from  some  of  the  honors  of 
war.  As  soon  as  the  French  sol- 
diers saw  a  woman  at  a  window,  they 
cried  out,  laughingly,  *  There's  I>ni- 
cinea!'  Their  gayety  tranquilized 
the  inhabitantr,  (arfrom  flying*,  as 
usual,  at  the  first  sight  of  our  ad'* 
vanced  posts,  they  crowded  to 
see  OS  pass;  witticisms  upon  DoJci- 
nea  and  Don  Quixote  became  a 
hood  of  union  between  oor  soUiers 
and  the  inhabitantiofTobQeo,  and 
the  French,  being  wdl  reoeived, 
treated  their  hosts  in  return  with  ci- 
vility. 

Monrith  Aanotnt.  In  Andaln- 
sia,  still  more  than  in  any  other  pro- 
vince in  the  Peninsula,  one  meets 
with  traces  and  monuments  of  the 
Arabs  at  every  steji;  and  it  is  the 
singular  mixture  of  the  costoms  and 
usages  of  the  east,  with  Christiaa 
manners,  which  distinguisfaet  the 
Spaniards  from  the  other  natkioB  of 
Europe. 

The  town  homes  are  almost  all 
built  on  the  Moresco  plan;  in  the 
middle  they  have  a  laT|fe  court  par- 
ed with  flag  stones,  in  the  centre  of 
which  there  is  a  basin,  whence  Imtt^ 
tains  continually  rise  and  lefiesh 
the  air;  ^m  basin  is  shaded  by  the 
cypress  and  the  lemon  tree.  Tre* 
lice  work,  supporting  orange  treee» 
whose  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit  last 
all  the  year,  frequently  covins  Ae 
walls.  The  different  apartments 
.oommunioate  with  each  other  by  the 
court,  and  there  is  commonly  an  in- 
terior gate  on  the  same  side  with  the 
door  opening  to  the  street,    lathe 
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ancieDt  pakoas  of  tbe  Moorish  kings 
and  nobles,  such  as  the  Alhambra  of 
Grenada^  the  courts  are  surrounded 
with  colonades  or  porticos,  whose 
narrow  and  numerous  arches  are 
BQpported  by  very  tall  slender  co- 
lumns; ordiimry  houses  have  a  single 
and  very  plain  interior  court,  with  a 
cisteni  shaded  by  a  kige  citron  tree 
in  one  comer.  A  sort  of  pitcher  or 
jar,  in  which  water  is  put  to  cool, 
usually  hangs  near  the  door  or 
wherever  there  is  a  current  of  air. 
These  pitchers  are  called  alcaraza$; 
and  their  name,  which  is  Arabic, 
indicates  that  they  were  brought  in- 
to Spain  by  the  Moors. 

There  is  one  of  these  opea  courts 
within  the  walk  of  the  cathedral  of 
Cordova,  which  was  an  ancient  mos- 
que. This  court,  like  those  of  pri- 
vate houses,  la  shaded  by  citrons  and 
cypresses,  and  contains  basins,  in 
which  the  water  is  kept  continually 
pure  and  full  by  fiMmtains.  On  en- 
tering the  consecrated  part  of  the 
Mezqwia^  for  the  temple  has  pre- 
served its  antique  appellation  even 
to  our  days,  one  is  struck  with  as- 
tonishment at  the  sight  of  a  multi- 
plicity of  colutnns  of  different  co- 
loured marbles.  These  coluijnns 
are  ranged  in  parallel  lines  pretty 
near  each  other,  and  they  support  a 
sort  of  open  arcade  covereJ  with  a 
wooden  roof.  This  multitude  of  co- 
lumns crowned  with  arcades,  re- 
minds one  of  a  forest  of  palm  trees, 
whose  branches,  regulariy  trained 
round,  touch  each  other  as  they 
bend. 

The  chapel  where  the  book  of  the 
laws  was  kept,  is  now  under  the 
guardianship  of  Saint  Peter.  A  high 
altar  for  performing  mass,  and  a 
choir  where  canons  chant  the  ser- 
vice, have  been  plaoed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  that  MussuUnan  mosque,  and 
have  converted  it  in  our  days  into  a 
Christian  temple*  These  coinci* 
dences  are  oontinnally  met  with  in 
Spain,  and  recall  to  mind  tiie  tri- 
umph of  Christianity  over  Mahome* 


The  yinifahiwan  bring  np  nu- 


merous flocks,  which  they  feed  in 
the  plains  during  winter,  and  send 
in  summer  to  grraze  on  the  tops  of 
the  mountains.  The  yeariy  and 
customary  transmigration  of  large 
flocks  at  fixed  times,  originates  in 
Arabia,  where  the  practice  is  verj 
ancient 

The '  Andalusian  horses  are  de- 
scended from  the  generous  breed 
brought  over  in  formes  times  by  the 
Arabs;  and  the  same  distinctions, 
paid  in  Arabia  to  pure  and  noble 
blood  in  these  animals,  are  still  re- 
garded in  Spain.  The  Andalusian 
horse  is  proud,  spirited,  and  gentle; 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet  ple^s  and 
animates  him;  and  the  noise  and 
smoke  of  powder  do  not  frighten  him; 
he  is  sensible  of  caresses,  and  do- 
cile to  the  voice  of  his  master,  so 
when  he  is  overcome  with  fatigue, 
his  master,  instead  of  beating  him, 
flatters  and  encourages  him;  the 
horse  seems  to  recover  his  strength, 
and  sometimes  does  from  mere  emu* 
lation  what  blows  oould  never  have 
extorted  from  him. 

We  were  often  followed  by  Span- 
ish peasants,  who  led  the  baggage, 
victuals,  and  ammunition,  upon  their 
own  horses  and  mules.  One  day  I 
beard  one  of  them  after  a  long  speech 
to  his  horse,  who  could  hardly  walk, 
whisper  closely  in  his  ear  with  great 
eagerness,  and  as  if  he  wished  to 
spare  him  an  affront  in  the  eyes  of 
his  fellows,  Taki  care  that  nobo<fy 
see*  you.  At  the  same  mmnent  a 
child  was  saying  to  his  ass,  Curee 
the  mother  thai  bred  thee.  Asses  are 
treated  much  worse  than  horses,  for 
they  are  not  supposed  capable  of  the 
same  feelings  of  hcmour. 

People  commonly  travel  on  horse- 
back in  Spain,  and  the  carriage  of 
goods  is,  in  many  provinces,  stiU  on 
the  backs  of  mules.  The  fine  roads 
which  cross  Spain  are  very  modem; 
the  streets  of  the  old  towns  are  nar- 
row and  winding,  and  the  stories  of 
the  houses  jut  out  farther  the  higher 
they  are.  These  streets,  of  Moorish 
building,  are  not  made  for  carriages. 
Excepting  a  fow  hotels  founded  hf 
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Italians  in  the  Urge  citief,  the  inns 
of  Andalusia,  and  indeed  of  all  Spain, 
are  lai^  caravaoseras,  where  one 
finds  nothing  bnt  lodging,  and  room 
for  horses  and  mnl^.  TraTellers 
are  obliged  to  carry  provisions  with 
them,*  and  to  sleep  upon  their  horse- 
cloths. The  natives  of  the  country 
travel  in  small  caravans,  whenever 
thej  go  off  the  most  public  roads, 
and  they  carry  guns  slung  to  their 
saddle  bows,  for  fear  of  b^ing  rob« 
bed  by  the  smugglers,  who  are  very 
numerous  in  the  mountains  of  Gre- 
nada, and  the  southern  coasts  be- 
tween Malaga  and  Cadis.  In  some 
parts  of  Spain  the  country  people, 
and  particularly  the  farm  servant^ 
sleep  stretched  out  upon  mats,  which 
they  roll  up  and  carry  about  with 
them.  This  eastern  custom  explains 
the  words  of  our  Haviour, '  Take  up 
thy  bed  and  walk.' 

The  country  women  sit,  in  the 
Moorish  manner,  on  circular  mats 
of  reeds,  and  in  some  convents  of 
Spain,  where  the  ancient  manners 
.  are  transmitted  without  alteration, 
the  nuns  still  sit  like  Turks,  without 
knon^ing  that  they  derive  the  cus- 
tom from  the  enemies  of  the  Christian 
faith.  The  mantilla,  a  sort  of  laige 
woollen  veil  commonly  worn  by  the 
lower  class  of  women  in  Andalusia, 
and  which  sometimes  hides  their 
whole  face,  except  their  eves,  seems 
to  have  originated  in  the  laige  scarf 
in  which  the  eastern  women  wrap 
themselves  when  they  go  out  The 
Spanish  dances,  particularly  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fandango,  resemble 
the  loose  dances  of  tho  east  The 
custom  of  playing  the  castanets  in 
dancing,  and  of  singing  sequedillas, 
still  exist  among  the  Arabs  of  Egypt, 
as  well  as  in  Spain,  and  the  burning 
wind  which  blows  from  the  east, 
still  receives  the  name  of  the  Medi- 
na wind,  in  Andalusia. 

Like  the  Orientals,  the  Spanish,  in 
general,  are  sober,  even  in  the  midst 
of  abundance,  from  a  religious  prin- 
ciple;, they  look  upon  intemperance 
as  an  abuse  of  the  gifts  of  God,  and 
entertain  a  profoaiid  contempt  for 


those  who  give  themselves  up  to  it. 
They  eat  salt .  pork  every  day  at 
their  meals;  tlus  meat,  unwholesome 
in  hot  countries,  is  prohibited  by 
the  sacred  laws  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  east,  and  is  an  abominatka  to 
them.  At  the  time  when  Spain  was 
conquered  by  the  Christians,  and 
beftire  the  entire  expulsion  of  the 
Moon,  there  were  in  Andalusia  a 
great  number  of  Mussulmans  and 
Jews,  who  had  become  converts  in 
appearance  only,  in  order  to  obtain 
permission  to  remain  in  the  country. 
The  Christian  Spaniards  then  eat 
pork,  as,a  test  among  themselves, 
and  it  was,  so  to  speak,  a  kind  of 
profession  of  faith. 

The  Spanish  national  and  local 
troops,  or  the  levies  in  mass,  fight 
in  disorder  and  with  loud  shouts.  In 
an  attack  in  the  open  country  they 
have  that  impetuosity,  that  fury, 
mingled  withdespair  and  fanaticism, 
which  distinguishes  the  Arabs;  and, 
like  them,  they  are  apt  to  despair 
too  soon  of  the  event,  and  yield  the 
battle  at  the  very  moment  they 
might  claim  the  victory;  but  vHien 
they  fight  behind  walls  and  en- 
trenchments, their  firmness  is  un- 
conquerable. The  inhabitants  of 
Egypt  fled  into  the  defiles  of  the 
mountains  beyond  the  desert.  The 
inhabitants  of  Spain  quitted  their 
dwefiing-s  on  the  approach  of  our 
troops,  and  carried  their  most  pre- 
cious efEects  into  the  mountains.  In 
Spain,  as  in  Egypt,  our  soldien  could 
not  remain  behind  their  companies 
without  being  murdered;  in  short, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  soudi  of  Spain 
possess  the  same  perseverance  in  ha- 
tred, and  the  same  liveliness  of  ima- 
gination, which  distinguish  the  na- 
tions of  the  east;  like  them,  they 
are  easily  discouraged  on  the  least 
ramour  of  defeat,  and  rise  up  in 
arms  the  moment  they  conceive  the 
slightest  hopes  of  success.  TheSpan- 
ianU,  like  the  Arabs,  often  trmted 
their  prisoners  with  the  excess  of 
barbarity;  but  they  also  sometimes 
exercised  towards  them  the  noblest 
and  most  genaroas  hospitality. 
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Art.  1,^'^emarh  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  on  Mr.  WaliVs 

Appeal. 

(Concluded.') 

How  then  is  it  to  be  accounted  for,  that  Mr.  W.  should 
have  taken  such  a  favourable  view  of  our  state  and  merits  in 
1810,  and  so  very  different  a  one  in  1819?  There  is  but  one 
explanation  that  occurs  to  us — Mr.  W.,  as  appears  from  the 
passages  just  quoted,  had  been  originally  very  much  of  the 
opinion  to  which  he  has  now  returned— For  he  tells  us,  that 
he  considers  the  tribute  of  admiration  which  he  there  offers 
to  our  excellence,  as  an  aionement  for  the  errors  and  prejudi- 
ces under  which  he  laboured  till  he  came  among  us,— and 
hints  pretty  plainly,  that  he  had  formerly  been  ungrateful 
enough  to  disown  all  obligation  to  our  race,  and  impious 
enough  even  to  wish  for  our  ruin.  Now,  from  the  tenor  of 
the  work  before  us,  compared  with  these  passages,  it  is  pret- 
ty plain,  we  think,  that  Mr.  W.  has  just  relapsed  into  those 
damnable  heresies  which  we  fear  are  epidemic  in  his  part  of 
the  country — and  from  which  nothing  is  so  likely  to  deliver 
him,  as  a  repetition  of  the  same  remedy  by  which  they  were 
formerly  removed*  Let  him  come  again  then  to  England  and 
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try  the  effect  of  a  second  course  of  *  personal  experience  and 
observation' — ^let  him  make  another  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
and  observe  whether  his  faith  is  not  restored  and  confirmed 
— ^let  him,  like  the  Indians  of  his  own  world,  visit  the  tombs 
of  his  fathers  in  the  old  land,  and  see  whether  he  can  there 
abjure  the  friendship  of  their  other  children?  If  he  will  ven- 
ture himself  among  us  for  another  two  years'  residence,  we 
can  promise  him  that  he  will  find  in  substance  the  same  Eng- 
land that  he  left: — Our  laws  and  our  landscapes — our  indus- 
try and  urbanity;— our  charities,  our  learning,  and  our 
personal  beauty,  he  will  find  unaltered  and  unimpaired; — 
and  we  think  we  can  even  engage,  that  he  shall  find  also 
a  still  greater  *  correspondence  of  feeling  in  the  body  of  our 
people,'  and  not  a  less  disposition  to  welcome  an  accomplished 
stranger,  who  comes  to  get  rid  of  errors  and  prejudiceaf,  and 
to  learn— or,  if  he  pleases,  to  teach,  the  great  lessons  of  a  ge- 
nerous and  indulgent  philanthropy. 

We  have  done,  however,  with  this  topic.  We  have  m 
considerable  contempt  for  the  argumentum  ad  hominem  im 
any  case-*and  have  no  desire  to  urge  it  any  furtlier  at  pre- 
sent. The  truth  is,  that  neither  of  Mr,  W.'s  portraitures  of 
us  appears  to  be  very  accurate.  We  are  painted  en  beau  in 
the  one,  and  en  laid  in  the  other.  The  particular  traits  in 
each  may  be  given  with  tolerable  truth — but  the  whole  truth 
is  to  be  found  in  neither;  and  it  will  not  even  do  to  take  them 
together-^any  ;nore  than  it  would  do  to  make  a  correct  like- 
ness, by  patching  or  compounding  together  a  flattering  por- 
trait and  a  monstrous  caricature.— —We  have  but  a  word 
or  two,  indeed,  to  add  on  the  general  subject^  before  we  take 
a  final  farewell  of  this  discussion. 

We  admit,  that  many  of  the  charges,  which  Mr.  W.  has 
here  made  against  oiu*  country,  are  justly  made — and  that 
for  many  of  the  things  with  which  he  has  reproached  us, 
there  is  just  cause  of  reproach.  It  would  be  strange,  indeed, 
if  we  were  to  do  otherwise— -considering  that  it  is  from  oiir 
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pages  that  he  has  on  many  occasions  borrowed  the  charge 
and  the  reproach.  If  he  had  stated  them,  therefore,  with  any 
degree  of  fairness  or  temper,  and  had  not  announced  that 
they  were  brought  forward  as  incentives  to  hostility  and  na- 
tional alienation,  we  should  have  been  so  far  from  complain- 
ibg  of  him,  that  we  should  have  been  heartily  thankful  for 
the  services  of  such  an  auxiliary  in  our  holy  war  against  vice 
and  corruption,  and  rejoiced  to  obtain  the  testimony  of  an 
impartial  observer,  in  corroboration  of  our  own  earnest  ad- 
monitions. Even  as  it  is,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this 
exposition  of  our  infirmities  will  rather  do  good  than  harm, 
so  far  as  it  produces  any  effect  at  all  in  this  country.  Among 
our  national  vices,  we  have  long  reckoned  an  insolent  and  over- 
weening opinion  of  our  own  universal  superiority;  and  though 
it  really  does  not  belong  to  America  to  reproach  us  with  this 
fault,  and  though  the  ludicrous  exaggeration  of  Mr.  W.*s 
charge,  is  sure  very  gready  to  weaken  his  authority,  still 
such  an  alarming  catalogue  of  our  faults  and  follies,  may 
have  some  effect,  as  a  wholesome  mortification  of  our  vanity. 
It  is  with  a  view  to  its  probable  effect  in  his  own  country, 
and  to  his  avowal  of  the  effect  he  wishes  it  to  produce  there, 
that  we  consider  it  as  deserving  of  all  reprobati6n; — and 
therefore  beg  leave  to  make  one  or  two  very  short  remarks 
on  its  manifest  injustice,  and'  indeed  absurdity,  in  so  far  as 
relates  to  ourselves,  and  diat  great  majority  of  the  country 
whom  we  believe  to  concur  in  our  sentiments.  The  object 
of  this  violent  invective  on  England  is  twofold;  and  we  really 
do  not  know  under  which  aspect  it  is  most  reprehensible.  It 
is,  Jirstj  to  repress,  if  possible,  the  invectives  which  we,  it 
seems,  have  been  making  on  America;  and,  secondly^  to  ex- 
cite, there^  a  spirit  of  animosity,  to  meet  and  revenge  that 
which  those  invectives  are  said  to  indicate  here: — And  this 
is  the  shape  of  the  argument-— What  right  have  you  to  abuse 
us  for  keeping  and  whipping  slaves,  when  you  yourselves 
whip  your  soldiers,  and  were  so  slow  to  give  up  your  slave 
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trade,  and  use  your  subjects  so  ill  in  India  and  IreUnd?— 4Nr 
what  right  have  you  call  our  Marshall  a  duH  historian,  whea 
you  have  a  Belsham  and  a  Gifford  who  are  still  duller?  NoW| 
though  this  argument  would  never  show  tfigt  whipping  slaves 
was  a  right  thing,  or  that  Mn  Marshall  was  not  a  dull  writer, 
it  might  be  a  very  smart  and  embarrassing  retort  to  those 
among  us  who  had  defended  our  slave  trade  or  our  military 
floggings,  or  our  treatment  of  Ireland  and  India--K>r  who  had 
held  out  Messrs.  Belsham  and  Gifford  as  pattern  historians, 
and  ornaments  of  our  national  literature.   But  what  meaning 
or  effect  can  it  have  when  addressed  to  those  who  have  al- 
ways testified  against  the  wickedness  and  the  foUy  of  the 
practices  complained  of,  and  who  have  treated  the  ultra-whig 
and  the  ultra-tory  historian  with  equal  scorn  and  reproach? 
We  have  a  right  to  censure  cruelty  and  dulness  abroad,  because 
we  have  censured  them  with  more  and  more  frequent  severity 
at  home;— and  their  home  existence,  though  it  may  prove 
indeed  that  our  censures  have  not  yet  been  effectual  in  pro- 
ducing amendment,  can  afford  no  sort  of  reason  for  not  ex- 
tending them  where  they  might  be  more  attended  to. 

We  have  generally  blamed  what  we  thought  worthy  of 
blame  in  America,  without  any  express  reference  to  parallel 
eases  in  England,  or  any  invidious  comparison.  Their  books 
we  have  criticised  just  as  we  should  have  done  those  of  any 
other  country;  and  in  speaking  more  generally  of  their  litera- 
ture and  manners,  we  have  rather  brought  them  into  compe- 
tition with  those  of  Europe  in  general,  than  those  of  our 
country  in  particular.— When  we  have  made  any  comparative 
estimate  of  our  own  advantages  and  theirs,  we  can  say  with 
confidence,  that  it  has  been  far  oftener  in  their  favour  than 
against  them; — and,  after  repeatedly  noticing  their  preferar 
ble  condition  as  to  taxes,  elections,  sufficiency  of  employment, 
public  economy,  freedom  of  publication,  arid  many  other 
points  of  paramount  importance,  it  surely  was  but  fair  that 
we  should  notice,  in  their  turn,  those  merits  or  advantages 
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which  might  reasonaUy  be  claimed  for  ourtelTes,  imd  bring 
into  view  our  superiority  in  eminent  authors,  and  the  extinc* 
tion  and  annihilation  of  slavery  in  every  part  of  our  realm. 

We  would  also  remark,  that  while  we  have  thus  praised 
America  bar  more  than  we  have  blamed  her«-«nd  reproached 
ourselves  far  more  foitteriy  than  we  have  ever  reproached 
her,  Mr.  W.^  while  he  affects  to  be  merely  following  our  ex- 
ample, has  heaped  abuse  on  us  without  one  grain  of  comment 
datioi^-*and  praised  his  own  country  extravagantly,  without 
admitting  one  fauilt  ur  imperfection*    Now,  this  is  not  a  fmr 
way  of  retorting  the  proceedings  even  of  the  Quarterly;  for 
they  have  occasionally  ^ven  some  praise  to  America,  and 
have  constaady  spoken  iU  enough  of  the  paupers,  and  radicab, 
and  reformers  of  England.!  But  as  to  t/«,  and  the  great  body 
of  the  nation  which  thinks  with  us,  it  is  a  proceeding  without 
the  colour  of  justice  or  the  shadow  of  apology--*-Qnd  is  not  a 
less  flagrant  indication  of  impatience  or  bad  humour,  than  the 
marvellous  assumption  which  runs  through  the  whole  argu- 
ment, that  it  is  an  unpardonable  insult  and  an  injury  to  find 
any  fault  with  any  things  in  America,  must  necessarily  pro- 
ceed irom  national  spite  and  animosity,  and  affords,  whether 
true  or  false,  sufficient  reason  for  endeavouring  to  excite  a 
corresponding  animosity  against  our  nation.  Such,  however, 
sa  the  sccf>e  and  plan  of  Mr.  W.'s  whok  woik.    Whenever 
he  thinks  that  his  country  has  been  erroneously  accused,  he 
points  out  the  error  with  sufficient  keenness  and  asperity;-^ 
but  when  he  is  aware  that  the  imputation  is  just  and  unan- 
aweralJe,  instead  of  joining  his  rebuke  or  regret  to  those  of 
her  foreign  censors,  he  turns  fiercely  and  vindictively  on  the 
parallel  infirmities  of  this  country-^-pas  if  those  also  had  not 
been  marked  with  reprobation,  and  without  admitting  diat 
the  censure  was  merited,  or  hoping  that  it  might  work^mend- 
ment,  complains  in  the  bitterest  terms  of  mabgnity,  and 
routes  bis  country  to  revenge! 
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Which,  then,  we  would  ask,  is  the  most  fair  and  reasonable^ 
or  which  the  most  truly  patriotic?— We,  who,  admitting  our. 
own  manifold  faults  and  corruptions,  tesufying  loudly  against 
them,  and  feeling  grateful  to  any  foreign  auxiliary  who  will 
help  us  to  reason^  to  raUy  or  to  shame  our  countrymen  out  of 
them,  are  willing  occasionally  to  lend  a  similar  assistance  to 
others,  and  speak  freely  and  fairly  of  what  appear  to  us  to  be 
the  faults  and  errors,  as  well  as  the  virtues  and  merits,  of  all 
who  may  be  in  any  way  affected  by  our  observations;— or 
Mr*  Walsh,  who  will  admit  no  faults  in  his  own  country,  and 
no  good  qualities  in  ours— -sets  down  the  more  extensive  of 
our  domestic  crimes  to  their  corresponding  objects  abroad, 
to  the  score  of  national  rancour  and  partiality;  and  can  find 
no  better  use  for  their  mutual  admonitions,  which  should 
lead  to  mutual  amendment  or  generous  emulation,  than  to 
improve  them  into  occasions  of  mutual  ammosi^  and  deli- 
berate hatred? 

This  extreme  impatience,  even  of  merited  blame  from  the 
mouth  of  a  stranger — this  still  more  extraordinary  abstinence 
from  any  hint  or  acknowledgment  of  error  pn  the  part  of  her 
intelligent  defender,  is  a  trait  too  remarkable  not  to  cdSl  for 
some  observation; — and  we  think  we  can  see  in  it  one  of  the 
worst  and  most  unfortunate  consequences  of  a  republican  go*' 
vemment.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  sovereigns  in  general,  that 
they  are  fed  with  flattery  till  they  loathe  the  wholesome  truth, 
and  come  to  resent,  as  the  Utterest  of  all  offences,  any  inain- 
uation  of  their  errors,  or  intimation  of  their  dangers.  But  of 
all  sovereigns,  the  sovereign  people  is  most  obnoxious  to  this 
corruption,  and  most  fatally  injured  by  its  prevalence.  In 
America,  every  thing  depends  on  their  suffrages,  and  their 
favour  and  support;  and  accordingly  it  would  appear,  that  they 
are  pampered  with  constant  adulation,  from  the  rival  suitors 
for  their  favour — so  that  no  one  will  venture  to  tell  them  of 
their  faults:  and  moralists,  even  of  the  austere  character  of 
Mn  W.,  dare  nut  venture  to  whisper  a  syllable  to  their  pre- 
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jtrflW.  1%  18  tfitts,  «tod  thus  twily,  thftt  wc  can  actddbt  for 
ifce  strange  fcemitlvctirts  whkti  serms  topifevijl  atnotigthelh 
t»  ^be  iightesi  fif6tttd  irf  dtaappw^bation,  and  fot  the  a<irittic«iy 
witti  trhidfH  what  woaM  pass  any  whehc  the  tor  very  mild 
mdnaonitioat,  are  repelled  atid  resented.  It  to  bbvious,  how- 
ever, ttet  Aotbiftg  <:aii  he  so  ta^nHons  to  the  thAt^ctet  fclther 
rf  mm  indtvidttal  or  a  nation  a6  A»  constant  codtering  of 
praise;  and  that  the  want  of  any  native  cetisor,  tnAlces  it  morfe 
ft  duty  for  the  moralisu  of  other  countries  to  take  thctti  undtt* 
At  ir  charge^  «nd  fet  them  know  now  and  then  what  othet 
people  say  of  thenu 

We  are  anicious  to  pan  with  Mr.  W.  in  good  humoui-;— 
but  we  must  say  that  we  rather  wish  he  would  not  go  oft 
with  the  work  he  has  begun— at  least  if  it  is  to  be  putisued  in 
Ac  spirit  which  breathes  in  this.     Nor  is  it  so  much  tt)  hk 
polemic  and  vindictive  tone  that  we  object,  as  thl4  tend^cy 
to  adulation,  this  passionate  vapouring  rhetol-icftl  style  rf 
amplifying  and  tJttiggeratlng  the  felicities  of  his  conntty*  In 
point  of  talent  and  knowledge  and  industry,  we  httve  ho  doubt 
that  he  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  task— (though  we  must 
teH  him  that  he  does  not  write  so  well  now  as  when  ht  left 
England)— but  no  man  will  ever  write  a  book  of  Mthorlty  ott 
die  institutions  and  resources  of  his  coudtty^  who  does  not 
add  some  of  the  virtues  of  a  censor  to  those  of  a  patriot*^ 
or  rather^  who  docs  not  feel,  that  the  noUe^t,  as  well  as  the 
moat  difficult  part  of  patriotism,  is  that  which  prefers  his 
country's  good  to  its  favour^  and  is  more  directed  to  reform 
its  vices,  than  to  cherish  the  pride  of  its  virtues.     With  fo- 
reign nations,  too,  this  tone  of  fondness  and  self-admiration 
is  always  suspected,  aud  most  commonly  ridiculous — while 
the  calm  and  steady  claims  of  merit  that  are  interspersed 
with  acknowledgments  of  faults,  are  sure  to  obtain  credit^ 
and  to  raise  the  estimation  both  of  the  writer  and  of  his  coun- 
try. 

yoL.  n.  z  z 
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And  now  w«  must  at  length  close  this-  very  kmg  article— - 
tile  very  length  and  earnestness  of  which,  we  hope,  will  go 
some  way  to  satisfy  our  American  brethren  of  the  importance 
we  attach  to  their  good  opinicnit  and  the  anxiety  we  feel  to 
prevent  any  national  repulsion  from  being  aggravated  by  a. 
misapprehension  of  our  sentiments,  or  rather  of  those  of  that 
great  body  of  the  English  nation  of  which  we  are  here  the 
organ.  In  what  we  have  now  written,  there  may  be  much 
that  requires  explanation— and  much,  we  fear,  that  is  liable 
to  misconstruction. —  The  spirit  in  which  it  is  written,  how- 
ever, cannot,  we  think,  be  misunderstood.  We  cannot  de- 
scend to  htde  cavils  and  altercations;  and  have  no  leisure  to 
maintain  a  controversy  about  words  and  phrases.  We  have 
an  unfeigned  respect  and  affection  for  the  free  people  of 
America;  and  we  mean  honestly  to  pledge  ourselves  for  that 
of  the  better  part  of  our  own  country.  We  are  very  proud  of 
the  extensive  circulation  of  our  Journal  in  that  great  coun- 
try, and  the  importance  that  is  there  attached  to  it.  But  we 
should  be  undeserving  of  this  favour,  if  we  could  submit  to 
seek  it  by  any  mean  practices,  either  of  flattery  or  of  dissimu- 
lation; and  feel  persuaded  that  we  shall  not  only  best  deserve, 
but  most  surely  obtain,  the  confidence  and  respect  (^  Mr. 
W.  and  his  countrymen,  by  specking  freely  what  we  sincerely 
think  <^  them— and  treating  them  exacdy  as  we  treat  that 
nation,  to  which  we  are  here  accused  of  being  too  favourable. 

Art.  IL-^Dcscription  of  Odessa* 

[From  the  Gsrmsn  of  Dr.  Meissner,  lately  published  at  HaUe.] 

Those  who  visit  Odessa  for  commercial  purposes,  usually 

travel  by  sea,  while  those  who  visit  it  for  the  sake  of  the 

baths,  generally  go  by  land.     The  latter  mode  of  travelling 

is  attended  by  many  inconveniences:  in  the  Steppes/^  it  is 

rtry  difficult  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of  horses.    If  a 

*  The  Russian  Deserts. 
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yarty  choose  to  travel  in  the  Polish  fashion,  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  form  of  a  small  caravan,  they  employ  hired  horses,  and 
lake  along  j^ith  them  every  thing  that  may  be  requisite  for 
the  space  of  four  or  five  days:  this  supply  includes  not 
only  provisions,  but  also  water  and  wood.  The  latter  arti- 
cles are  greatly  needed  by  the  colonists,  with  whom  the 
Russian  government  has  endeavoured  to  people  the  Steppes; 
though  they  have,  it  is  true>  in  some  measure  supplied  the 
want  of  water  by  means  of  cisterns,  and  have  substituted 
dry  dung  for  fuel.  I  know  of  nothing  more  tedious  than 
travelling  across  the  Steppes,  those  immeasurable  levels, 
bounded  only  by  the  horizon.  At  sea,  the  element  itself, 
the  activity  of  the  ship's  crew,  and  in  calm  weather,  the  anx- 
iety for  a  favourable  gale,  contribute  to  keep  the  mind  un- 
ceasingly employed.  But  the  monotony  of  immense  plains, 
covered  only  with  grass  and  gigantic  thistles,  is  in  the  high- 
est degree  oppressive  to  the  senses.  It  is  seldom  that  even 
a  solitary,  mtshapen  tree,  marks  the  spot  where  the 
colonist  has  constructed  his  hut,  half  buried  under 
ground.  Troops,  and  the  Bands  of  the  Stefipes^  an  they  are 
called,  are  the  only  occupants  of  this  soil,  which  is  fertile, 
though  the  present,  as  well  as  the  next  generation, 
must  labour  hard  for  its  cultivation  ere  their  posterity  can 
'hope  to  derive  from  it  the  means  of  subsisting  with  comfort. 
To  the  above  wants,  may  be  added  that  of  materials  for 
building,  which  are  only  to  be  procured  at  Severinowka,  a 
place  belonging  to  count  Severin  Potocki;  it  furnishes  a 
light  calcareous  kind  of  stone,  of  which  Odessa  is  principal- 
ly built* 

When  it  is  recollected  that  thirty  years  ago,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  place  lived  beneath  tents,  and  that  from  the  vil- 
lage and  the  litde  Tartar  fort  of  the  inlet  of  Kadjabey,  a 
town  has  risen  whose  population  is  calculated  at  28,CXX);  the 
rapidity  of  the  improvement  naturally  excites  astonishment* 
Odessa  is  m^st  advantageously  situated  for  trade;  it  lies 
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between  llie  Mcwtlu  of  two  importaat  rirera,  ^m 
and  the  Dniester,  about  six  asiks  distatkt  frooi  each,  and 
▼esseb  readily  seek  sheker  in  the  bay  against  the  storoM^ 
which  roKler  navigation  so  dangeioua  in  the  Black  Sea» 
In  the  year  1796,  the  town  received  its  present  naoae  from 
the  empress  Catharine;  but  it  owes  its  prosperity  to  the. 
emperor  Alexander,  who  appointed  the  duke  de  RichelieiL 
to  be  governor  of  Bessarabia  and  the  Crimed     The  duke 
watched  over  the  welfare  of  Odessa  widi  paternal  tender*^ 
ness;  the  population  contimird  to  increase  every  year,  and 
it  was  not  until  he  had  insured  the  ha^>piness  of  thousaodi 
that  he  left  the  place,  accompanied  by  the  prayers  and  Uea«* 
sings  of  both  rich  and  poor. 

The  situauon  of  Odessa  is  by  no  means  picturesque*  the 
houoes  of  the  town  extend  m  far  as  the  Steppes,  and  the 
sea-shore  is  flat  and  without  vegetation*  In  chry  weafther 
the  dust  is  unbearable,  and  in  the  rainy  season  the  unpave4 
streets  are  covered  with  deep  mud.  The  mixture  of  orien- 
tal dresses,  manners,  and  languages,  however,  preaei^  % 
most  lively  and  novel  picture.  A  stranger  might  imagine 
himael£  transported  into  one  of  the  trading  towns  of  the 
Levant;  for  though  the  majority  of  the  population  are  Rua- 
sians,  yet  the  Greeks  and  Karaiks  (a  Jewish  sect  from  soaae 
of  the  eastern  countries)  are  exceedingly  numerous,  llieir 
baaaara  contain  all  the  produce  of  the  £ast,  from  shawk 
down  to  roae-pastillefl;  and  the  Italian  language  is  imiversal* 
ly  understood.  On  festival  days  the  liberal  minded  mer* 
chants  here  permit  a  species  of  amusement,  which  the  op* 
pressors  of  the  Greeks  do  not  suffer  them  to  enjoy  in  their 
native  country,  namely,  a  dramatic  performance  in  the  mo- 
dem Greek  language.  The  piece  which  I  saw  represented^ 
certainly  bore  even  less,  resemblance  to  the  ancient  Greek 
drama,  than  the  performers  did  to  their  glorious  ancestors; 
it  was  a  translation  from  a  Russian  play.  I  waa»  however, 
much  pleased  to  bear,^  in  the  recitation  of  the  actors,  those 
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hamMMiMmfr  toci6%  wbicli  I  had  never  been  aUe  %o  ditco«f«r 
ki  the  common  converaadon  of  the  modem  Greeks;  the  ore 
rotunda  loqui  waft  die  only  circiiBistance  which  served  to  re> 
naind  me  <rf  die  ancient  HeUas* 

With  respeet  to  diTersifty  of  languages,  nothing  csm  be 
aaore  interesting  than  the  conversation*  rooms  of  die  Quar- 
andne  Establishment  at  Odessa.  They  consist  of  long  gal- 
leries, five  or  six  feet  in  breadth,  with  a  parddon  on  either 
side.  Behind  one  of  these  barriers,  are  the  foreigners  of 
die  Quarantine  house,  and  behind  the  other  the  merchants 
•f  the  town,  in  general,  foreigners  are  not  detained  here 
until  it  be  ascertained  that  they  are  free  from  all  plague  'in- 
fecdon.  As  soon  as  their  ships  are  laden  with  grain,  they 
are  permitted  to  depart,  and  from  behind  the  partitions  above 
Sdcndoned,  they  transact  business  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Ipwn*  I  happened  to  be  at  Odessa  in  the  year  1816,  a  pe* 
Ztod  when  many  countries  were  visited  by  scarci^,  and 
R%issia,  through  her  superabundance,  was  destined  to  sup- 
ply the  greater  part  of  Europe.  Upwards  of  300  vessels  of 
all  countries  wiere  conatand}'  lying  in  the  harbour  waiting  to 
t^kie  in  their  cargoes.  In  the  Quarantine  Establishment,  al* 
miost  all  the  languages  of  Europe  and  of  the  East  resounded 
a^  the  same  moment,  whilst  every  one  endeavoured  to  drown 
tbe  voice  of  hia  neighbour,  and  the  inhabitant  of  the  South 
accompanied  every  word  widi  an  expressive  gesture.  The 
whole  scene  forcibly  reminded  me  of  the  lines  of  Dante;-— 

Direne  liDgae,  orribiU  fitrelle, 
iParole  di  ddore^  acceoti  d'ira 
FaceTAD  UD  tonmltD,  il  qual  s'aggtra 
Sempre  in  quel  aria. 

In  die  years  1812  and  1813,  3000  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Odessa  were  carried  off  by  the  plague.  It  is  said,  that  a 
Turk,  who  escaped  quarantine,  spread  the  infection  among 
tile  dicers  of  the  Openu    Another  more  poetic  story,  b 
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that  a  swallow  lighted  on  a  ship  that  had  the  plague  on 
board,  and  carried  off  some  feathers  for  her  neat.  Some 
time  after,  a  child  picked  up  a  young  swallow  which  had 
fallen  from  this  very  nest,  and  his  whole  family  were  imme- 
diately infected.  The  nature  of  the  disease  was  not  im- 
mediately known;  but  the  plague  soon  spread  over  a  great 
part  of  the  surrounding  country. 

Art.  lll.'^Remarks  made  on  a  short  Tour  between  Hart' 
ford  and  ^ebec^  in  the  Autumn  of  lUi9.  By  the  Author 
of  a  Journal  of  Travels  in  England,  &c«  New  Uiaven, 
1820. 

At  a  period  when  the  American  press  is  so  remarkably 
barren,  it  is  gratifying  to  hail  the  appearance  of  a  volume  so 
attractive.  Very  neat  printing,  fine  paper,  and  pretty  en- 
gravings, claim  at  first  sight  a  favourable  attention;  and  the 
name  of  the  authpr,  Professor  SiUiman,  of  Yale  College,  is 
a  warrant  for  perfect  veracity,  at  least,  if  not  for  tasteful  de- 
scription. 

It  is  said  to  be  the  cardinal  error  in  the  scheme  of  in- 
struction pursued  at  the  very  valuable  seminary,  that  has  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  Silliman^s  talents,  to  contemn   unduly  and 
immoderately  the  lighter  studies  of  the  belles  lettres,  while 
the  physical  sciences  are  alone  respected  as  worthy  of  earn- 
est attention.  For  the  fact  we  do  not  vouch,  but  this  volume 
is  in  some  degree  calculated  to  strengthen  such  opinions,  by 
the  manifest  and  lamentable  disregard  evinced  by  its  learned 
author,  for  all  elegance,  grace,  or  even  purity  of  diction.  Yet 
as  the  real  observations  of  a  sensible  and  accomplished  tra- 
veller, the  true  relation  of  occurrences,  and  the  unvarnished 
description  of  interesting  objects,  the  ^  Remarks'  deserve  and 
will  repay  an  attentive  perusal.  We  subjoin  some  of  the  most 
interesting  portions  of  the  work;  confining  our  extracts  how- 
ever to  what  may  be  amusing  to  general  readers,  and  omit- 
ting the  geological  information  which  though  valuable  in  it- 
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self,  will  find  a  more  appropriate  place  in  the  journals  devo- 
ted to  the  *  JUusas  severioreaJ' 

1.  Monte  Video^  the  seat  of  Mr.  Wadsworth^in  Connecticut. — 
*  After  constantly  ascending,  for  nearly  three  miles,  we  reach- 
ed the  highest  ridge  of  the  mountain,  from  which  a  steep 
declivity  of  a  few  rods,  brought  us  to  a  small  rude  plain,  ter- 
minated at  a  short  distance,  by  the  western  brow,  down 
^which  the  same  fine  turnpike  road  is  continued.     From  this 
plain,  the  traveller  who  wishes  to  visit  a  spot  called  Monte 
Video,  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  its  natu- 
ral scenery,  will  turn  directly  to  the  north,  into  an  obscure 
road,  cut  through  the  woods,  by  the  proprietor  of  the  place 
to  which  it  conducts.     The  road  is  rough,  and  the  view 
bounded  on  the  east,  by  the  ridge,  which,  in  many  places, 
rises  in  perpendicular  cliffs,  to  more  than  one  hundred  feet 
above  the  general  surface  of  the  summit  of  the  mountain* 
On  the  west,  you  are  so  shut  in  by  trees,  that  it  is  only  oc- 
casionally, and  for  a  moment,  that  you  perceive  there  is  a 
valley  immediately  below  you. 

*'  At  the  end  of  a  mile  and  an  half,  the  road  terminates  at 
a  tenant's  house,  built  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  through  a  gate 
of  the  same  description,  you  enter  the  cultivated  part  of  this 
very  singular  country  residence. 

*  Here  the  scene  is  immediately  changed.  The  trees  no 
longer  intercept  your  view  upon  the  left,  and  you  look  almost 
j>erpendicularly,  into  a  valley  of  extreme  beauty,  and  great 
extent,  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  and  which  although 
apparently  within  reach,  is  six  hundred  and  forty  feet  below 
you.  At  the  right,  the  ridge,  which  has,  until  now,  been  your 
boundary,  and  seemed  an  impassible  barrier,  suddenly  breaks 
off,  and  disappears,  but  rises  again  at  the  distance  of  half  a 
mile,  in  bold  gray  masses,  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet,  crowned  by  forest  trees,  above  which  appears  a 
tower,  of  the  same  colour  as  the  rocks. 
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^  The  space  or  hollow,  caused  by  dM  itectice  of  the  ridg^ 
or  what  may  very  properly  be  caBed  the  iadk  bcme  of  tht 
moiitttaan^  is  occupied  by  a  deep  lake,  of  the  pureat  water, 
nearly  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  sMaewhat  less  thaa  imlf 
that  width*    Directly  before  you,  to  the  north,  from  the  coft» 
tage  or  tenant's  house  and  extending  half  a  mile,  is  a  ocenis 
of  cultivauon,  uninclosed,  and  interspersed  with  trees,  in  the 
centre  of  which  stands  the  house*   The  gronnd  is  gently  uii* 
dulating,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  precipice  wnich  over- 
looks the  Farmington  valley,  and  inclining  gently  to  the  east^ 
where  it  is  terminated  by  the  fine  mar^  of  trees,  that  skirt 
die  lake.    After  entering  the  gate,  a  broad  ft>ot*path,  leaving 
the  carriage  road,  passes  off  to  the  left,  and  is  carried  along 
the  western  brow  of  the  mountain,  until  passing  the  house^ 
and  reaching  the  northern  extremity  of  thb  little  domain,  it 
conducts  you,  almost  iaaperceptibly,  round  to  die  foot  of  the 
cliffs,  on  which  the  tower  stands.     It  then  gradually  passes 
down  to  the  north  extremity  of  the  lake,  where  it  unites  with 
other  paths,  at  a  white  picturesque  building,  overshadowed 
with  trees,  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  water,  commanding 
a  view  of  the  wh<de  of  it,  and  open  on  every  side,  during 
die  warm  weadier,  forming  at  that  season,  a  delightful  sum* 
mer  house,  and  in  the  winter,  being  dosed,  it  serves  as  a 
shelter  for  the  boat.    There  is  also  another  path  which  be- 
ginning at  the  gate,  but  leading  in  a  contrary  direction,  and 
passing  to  the  right,  conducts  you  up  the  ridge,  to  what  is 
now  the  summit  of  the  south  rock,  whose  top  having  ftiUen 
off»  lies  scattered  in  huge  fragments,  and  massy  ruins,  around 
and  below  you. 

^  From  this  place  you  have  a  view  of  the  lake,  of  the  boat 
at  anchor  on  its  surface,  gay  widi  its  streamers,  and  snowy 
awning:  of  the  white  building  at  the  north  extremity  of  die 
water,  and,  (rising  immediately  above  it,)  of  forest  trees,  and 
bold  rocks,  intermingled  with  each  other,  and  suraaoonled 
by  the  .tower. 
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*  To  the  west,  the  lawn  rises  gradually  from  the  water, 
until  it  reaches  the  portico  of  the  house,  near  the  brow  of 
the  mountain,  beyond  which,  the  western  valley  is  again 
seen. 

*  To  the  east  and  north,  the  eye  wanders  over  the  great 
valley  of  Connecticut  river,  to  an  almost  boundless  distance, 
until  the  scene  fades  away,  among  the  blue  and  indistinct 
mountains  of  Massachusetts. 

*  The  carriage  road,  leaving  the  two  foot-paths,  (just  de- 
scribed,) at  the  gate,  passes  the  cottage  and  its  appendages, 
inclining  at  first  down  towards  the  water,  and  then  follow- 
ing the  undulations  of  the  ground,  where  the  ascent  is  the 
easiest,  winds  gently  up  to  the  flat  on  which  the  house  stands. 
Along  this  road  the  house,  the  tower,  the  lake,  &c*  occasion- 
ally appear  and  disappear,  through  the  openings  in  the  trees; 
4n  some  parts  of  it,  all  these  objects  are  shut  from  your 
view,  and  in  no  part  is  the  distant  view  seen,  until  passing 
through  the  last  group  of  shrubbery  near  the  house,  you  sud- 
denly find  yourself  within  a  few  yards  of  the  brow  of  the 
mountain,  and  the  vaUey  with  all  its  distinct  minuteness,  im- 
mediately below,  where  every  object  is  as  perfecdy  visible, 
as  if  placed  upon  a  map.  Through  the  whole  of  this  lovely 
scene,  which  appears  a  perfect  garden,  the  Farmington  river 
pursues  its  course,  sometimes  sparkling  through  imbowering 
trees,  then  stretching  in  a  direct  line,  bordered  with  shrub- 
bery, blue,  and  still,  like  a  clear  canal,  or  bending  in  grace- 
ful sweeps,  round  white  farm  houses,  or  through  meadows 
of  the  deepest  green. 

*  The  view  from  the  house  towards  the  east,  presents 
nothing  but  the  lake  at  the  foot  of  the  lawn,  bounded  on  the 
north  and  south  by  lofty  cliflFs,  and  on  the  opposite  shore,  by 
a  lower  barrier  of  rocks,  intermixed  with  forest  trees,  from 
amongst  which,  a  road  is  seen  to  issue,  passing  to  the  south 
along  the  brink  of  the  water,  and  although  perfectly  safe,  ap- 
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pears  to  form^  from  that  quarter,  a  dangerous  entrance  to 
this  retired  spot. 

*  Every  thing  in  this  view,  is  calculated  to  make  an  im-' 
pression  of  the  most  entire  seclusion;  for,  beyond  the  -water, 
and  the  open  ground  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
house,  rocks  and  forests  alone  meet  the  eye,  and  appear  to 
separate  you  from  all  the  rest  ot  the  world*  But  at  the  same 
moment  that  you  are  contemplating  this  picture  of  the  deep- 
est solitude,  you  may  without  leaving  your  place,  merely  by 
changing  your  position,  see  through  one  of  the  long  Gothic 
windows  of  the  same  room,  which  reach  to  a  level  with  the 
turf,  the  glowing  western  valley,  one  vast  sheet  of  cultiva- 
tion, filled  with  inhabitants,  and  so  near,  that  with  the  aid 
only  of  a  common  spy-glass,  you  distinguish  the  motions  of 
every  individual  who  is  abroad  in  the  neighbouring  village, 
even  to  the  frolics  of  the  children,  and  the  active  industry 
of  the  domestic  fowls,  seeking  their  food,  or  watching  over, 
and  providing  for  their  young.  And  from  the  same  window^ 
when  th^  morning  mist,  shrouding  the  world  below  and  fre- 
quendy  hiding  it  completely  from  view,  still  leaves  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain  in  clear  sunshine,  you  may  hear  through 
the  dense  medium,  the  mingled  sounds,  occasioned  by  pre- 
paration for  the  rural  occupations  of  the  day. 

*'  Prom  the  boat  or  summer  house,  several  paths  diverge^ 
one  of  which,  leading  to  the  northeast,  after  passing  through 
a  narrow  defile,  is  divided  into  two  branches;  the  first  pas* 
aes  round  the  lake,  and  generally  out  of  sight  of  it,  for  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  until  descending  a  very  steep  bank,  through 
a  grove  of  evergreens,  so  dark  as  to  be  almost  impervious  ,ta 
die  rays  of  the  sun,  even  at  noon  day,  it  brings  you  sudden- 
ly and  unexpectedly,  out,  upon  the  eastern  margin  of  the 
water,  into  the  same  road  which  was  seen  from  the  oppositp 
side,  and  from  thence  along  it,  to  the  cottage,  beyond  th|b 
foot  of  the  south  rock.  The  other  branch  of  the  path,  aftei' 
leaving  the  defile,  passes  to  the  east  side  of  the  northern 
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lidge,  and  thence  you  ascend  through  the  woods,  to  its  sum- 
mit, whffrc  it  terminates  at  the  tower,  standing  within  a  few 
rods  of  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  The  tower  is  a  hexagon, 
of  sixteen  feet,  diameter,  and  fiftj'-five  feet  high;  the  ascent, 
of  about  eighty  steps,  on  the  inside,  is  easy,  and  from  the  top 
iv^hich  is  nine  hundred  and  sixty  feet  above  the  level  of  Con- 
necticut  river,  you  have  at  one  view,  all  those  objects  which 
have  been  seen  separately  from  the  different  stations  below. 
The  diameter  of  the  view  in  two  directions,  is  more  tiian 
ninety  miles,  extending  into  the  neighbouring  states  of  Mas- 
sachusetts  and  New  York,  and  comprising  the  spires  of  more 
than  thirty  of  the  nearest  towns  and  villages.  The  little  spot 
of  cultivation  surrounding  the  house,  and  the  lake  at  your 
feet,  with  its  picturesque  appendages  of  boat,  winding  paths, 
and  Gothit  buildings,  shut  in  by  rocks  and  forests,  compose 
the  fore  ground  of  this  grand  panorama. 

*  On  the  western  side,  the  Farmington  valley  appears,  in 
still  greater  beanty  than  even  from  the  lower  brow,  and  is 
seen  to  a  greater  extent,  presenting  many  objects  which  were 
not  visible  from  any  other  quarter.  On  the  east,  is  spread 
before  you,  the  great  plain  through  which  the  Connecticut 
river  winds  its  course,  and  upon  the  borders  of  which  the 
towns  and  villages  are  traced  for  more  than  forty  miles. 
The  most  considerable  place  within  sight,  is  Hartford,  where, 
although  at  the  distance  of  eight  miles  in  a  direct  line,  you 
see,  with  the  sud  of  a  glass,  the  carriages  passing  at  the  in« 
tersection  of  ^e  streets,  and  distinctly  trace  the  motion  and 
posidbn  of  the  vessels,  *as  they  appear,  and  vanish,  iipon  the 
river,  whose  broad  sweeps  are  seen  like  a  succession  of  lakes, 
extending  through  the  valley.  The  whole  of  this  magnificent 
picture,  including  in  its  vast  extent,  cultivated  plains  and 
rugged  mountains,  rivers,  towns,  and  villages,  is  encircled  by 
a  distant  oudine  of  blue  mountains,  rising  in  shapes  of  end- 
less variety.' 
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Massacre  of  Miss  M'Crea.—''  The  story  of  this  unforta- 
nate  young  lady  is  well  known,  nor  should  I  mention  it  now, 
but  for  the  fact,  that  the  place  of  her  murder  was  pointed 
out  to  us,  near  Fort  Edward. 

'  We  saw,  and  conversed  with  a  person,  who  was  acquaint- 
ed with  her,  and  with  her  family;  they  resided  in  the  village 
of  Fort  Edward. 

*  It  seems,  she  was  betrothed  to  a  Mr.  Jones,  an  Ameri- 
can refugee,  who  was  with  Burgoyne's  army,  and  being  anx- 
ious to  obtain  possession  of  his  expected  bride,  he  despatch- 
ed a  party  of  Indians  to  escort  her  to  the  British  army. 
Where  were  his  affection  and  his  gallantry,  that  he  did  not 
go  himself,  or  at  least  that  he  did  not  accompany  his  savage 
emissaries! 

*  Sorely  against  the  wishes  and  remonstrances  of  her 
friends,  she  committed  herself  to  the  care  of  these  fiends;-— 
strange  infatuation  in  her  lover,  to  solicit  such  a  confidence 
— stranger  presumption  in  her,  to  yield  to  his  wishes;  what 
treatment  had  she  not  a  right  to  expect  from  such  guardi- 
ans! 

^  The  party  set  forward,  and  she  on  horseback;  they  had 
proceeded,  not  more  than  half  a  mile  from  Fort  Edward, 
when  they  arrived  at  a  spring,  and  halted  to  drink.  The  im- 
patient lover  had,  in  the  mean  time,  despatched  a  second 
party  of  Indians,  on  the  same  errand;  they  came,  at  the  un- 
fortunate moment,  to  the  same  spring,  and  a  collision  imme- 
diately ensued,  as  to  the  promised  reward.* 

^  Both  parties  were  now  attacked,  by  the  whites,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  conflict,  the  unhappy  young  woman  was  found 
tomahawked,  scalped  and  (as  is  said,)  tied  fast  to  a  pine  tree 
just  by  the  spring.  Tradition  reports,  that  the  Indians  di- 
vided the  scalp,  and  that  each  )>arty  carried  half  of  it  to  the 
agonized  lover. 

*  Which  is  said  to  baye  been  a  barrel  of  rum. 
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'  This  beautiful  spring,  which  still  flows  limpid  and  cool, 
&om  a  bank  near  the  road  side,  and  this  fatal  tree  we  saw. 
The  tree  which  is  a  large  and  ancient  pine,  **  fit  for  the  mast 
of  some  uU  ammiral,'*  is  wounded,  in  many  places,  by  the 
balls  of  the  whites,  fired  at  the  Indians;  they  have  been  dug 
out  as  far  as  they  could  be  reached,  but  others  still  remain 
in  diis  ancient  tree,  which  seems  a  striking  emblem,  of 
wounded  innocence,  and  the  trunk,  twisted  off  at  a  consi- 
derable elevation,  by  some  violent  wind,  that  has  left  only  a 
few  mutilated  branches,  is  a  happy,  although  painful  memo- 
rial of  the  fate  of  Jenne  M^Crea* 

^  Her  name  is  inscribed  on  the  tree,  with  the  date  1777,  and 
no  traveller  passes  this  spot,  without  spending  a  plaintive 
moment  in  contemplating  the  untimely  fate  of  youth  and 
loveliness. 

*  The  murder  of  Miss  M*Crea,  (a  deed  of  such  atrocity 
and  cruelty  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  aggravation,),  occurring 
as  it  did,  at  the  moment  when  general  Burgoyne,  whose  ai:- 
my  was  then  at  Fort  Anne,  was  bringing  with  him  to  the  in- 
vasion of  the  American  states,  hordes  of  savages,  ^^  those 
hell-hounds  of  war,''  whose  known  and  established  mode  of 
warfare,  were  those  of  promiscuous  massacre,  electrified  the 
whole  continent,  and  indeed,  the  civilized  world,  producing 
an  universal  burst  of  horror  and  indignation.  General  Gates 
did  not  fail  to  profit  by  the  circumstance,  and  in  a  severe, 
but,  too  personal  remonstrance,  which  he  addressed  to^  gene- 
ral Burgoyne,  charged  him  with  the  guilt  of  the  murder,  and 
with  that  of  many  other  similar  atrocities.  His  real  guilty  or 
that  of  his  government,  was,  in  employinji^  the  savages  at  all 
in  the  war;  in  other  respects  he  appears  to  have  had  no  con- 
cern with  the  transaction;  in  his  reply  to  general  Gates,  he 
thus  vindicates  himself:  ^^  In  regard  to  Miss  M^Crea,  her 
fall  wanted  not  the  tragic  display  you  have  laboured  to  give 
it,  to  make  it  as  sincerely  lamented  and  abhorred  by  me,  as 
it  can  be  by  the  tenderest  of  her  friends.    The  fact  was  nm 
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premeditated  barbarity.  Ontheoontrary^two  chiefs  wbo  Imd 
brought  her  iM^  for  the  purpose  of  security,  not  of  violence 
to  her  person,  disputed  which  should  be  her  guard,  asd  in  m 
fit  of  savage  passion,  in  one,  from  whose  hands  she  wav 
snatched,  the  unhappy  woman  became  the  victim.  Upon  die 
first  intelligence  of  this  event,  I  obliged  the  Indians  to  deli- 
ver the  murderer  into^  my  hands,  and  diongfa,  to  have  pun* 
ished  him  by  our  laws,  or  principles  of  justice,  would  have' 
been  perhaps  unprecedented,  he  certainly  shouldhave suffer^ 
ed  an  ignominious  death,  had  I  not  been  convinced  by  my 
circumstances  and  observation,  beyond  the  possibility  of  n 
doubt,  that  a  pardon  under  the  teroM  which  I  presented, 
and  they  accepted,  would  be  more  eficacioiis  than  an  ezccar 
^n,  to  prevent  similar  nuscfaief.' 

Montreal. — At  the  village  of  LongueU,  or  a  little  before 
arriving  there,  we  caught  the  first  view  of  Montreal.  The 
first  impression  of  thb  city  is  very  pleasing.  In  its  turrets 
and  steeples,  glittering  with  tin;  in  its  thickly  built  streets, 
stretching  between  one  and  two  miles  along  die  river,  and 
rising  gendy  from  it;  in  its  environs,  ornamented  with  coun* 
try  houses  and  green  fields;  in  the  noble  expanse  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  sprinkled  with  islands;  in  its  foaming  and  noisy 
rapids;  and  in  the  bold '  ridge  of  the  mountain,  which  forms 
the  back  ground  of  the  city,  we  recognize  all  the  features 
necessary  to  a  rich  and  magnificent  landscape,  and  perceive 
among  diese  indications,  decisive  proof  of  a  flourishing  in- 
land emporium. 

^  If  we  experienced  some  elevation  o^'feeling  at  die  first 
view  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  we  were  not  likely  to  liave  our 
pride  cherished  by  the  means  which  conveyed  us  over  this 
mighty  river.  Two  Canadian  boatmen  ferried  us  over  in  a 
canoe,  hollowed  out  of  a  single  log.  Our  baggage  being  duly 
placed,  ite  were  desired  to  sit,  face  to  face,  on  some  clean 
straw  placed  on  boards  lyhich  lay  across  the  bottom  of  the 
boat;  we  were  situated  thua  low,  that  our  Weight  might  not 
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ditturb  the  btbnce  of  the  ouioe,  and  me  were  requested  to 
ait  perfectly  ttiU.  Our  passage  was  to  be  nearly  three  miles 
obliquely  up  stceam,  and  a  part  «f  the  way  against  some  pow« 
•riiil  rapids. 

^  Between  us  and  Montreal,  coostderabty  up  the  stream, 
lay  the  brilliant  island  of  St.  Helena.  It  is  elevatted,  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  the  city,  is  strongly  mariced  by  entrench- 
ments, is  fertile,  and  covered  in  part  with  fine  timber.  It  is 
a  domain,  and  we  were  much  struck  with  the  beautiful  situa- 
tion of  the  house  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  belonging 
to  the  banmess  Lonqueil.  With  the  island  and  river,  it  would 
form  a  fine  subject  for  a  picture. 

^  Our  boatmen  conveyed  us,  without  much  difficulty,  to 
the  southen  point  of  this  island,  between  which,  and  the  ci- 
^,  owing  to  the  compression  of  the  river  by  the  island,  a 
powerful  rapid  rushes  along,  with  much  agitation,  and  a  cur^ 
rent,  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  stem.  At  die  point  of  the 
island,  particularly,  a  branch  of  the  river,  confined  by  rocks, 
4aahes  along,  almost  with  the  rapidity  of  water,  bursting^ 
finom  a  flood  gate.  Through  this  strait,  it  was  necessary  to 
pass,  and,  for  some  time,  the  boat  went  back,  and  even  after 
landing  us  on  the  island,  the  canoe  was  coming  around^ 
broadside  to  the  current,  when  we  were  apprehensive  diat 
our  baggage  must  be  thrown  into  the  river;  but,  by  main 
strength)  they  pushed  the  boat  through  this  torrent,  and 
along  the  shore  of  the  island,  till  the  rapid  became  so  mo- 
derate, that  they  ventured  again  to  take  us  in,  and  push  for 
the  city.  It  took  these  poor  fellows  a  toibome  hour  to  con- 
vey us  over,  and  they  demanded  but  a  pittance  for  their  ser* 
vices* 

*  We  mounted  a  steep  slippery  bank,  from  the  river,  and 
found  ourselves  in  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  the  city.  It 
required  no  powerful  effort  of  the  imagins^^ii,  to  conceive 
that  we  were  arrived  in  Europe.  A  town,  compacdy  built 
•f  stone,  without  wood  or  brick,  indicating  permanency,  and 
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even  a  degree  of  antiquity,  presenting  some  handsome  pub- 
lic and  private  buildings,  an  active  and  numerous  populaticm, 
saluting  the  tar  with  two  languages,  but  principally  with  the 
French— every  thing  seems  foreign,  and  we  easily  feel  that 
we  are  a  great  way  from  home. 

*'  The  mighty  outlet  of  the  most  magnificent  collection  of 
inland  waters  in  the  world,  the  North  American  lakes — in- 
dividually,  like  seas— -collectively,  covering  the  area  of  an 
empire;  already  enlivened  by  the  sales  of  commerce,  and  re- 
cently awed  by  the  thunder  of  contending  navies;  bordered 
by  thriving  villages  and  settlements,  and  hereafter  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  populous  towns  and  cities,  and  countries;  asso- 
ciated as  this  river  is  with  such  realities,  and  with  such  an- 
ticipations, it  is  impossible  to  approach  the  St.  Lawrence, 
with  ordinary  feelings,  or  to  view  it  as  merely  a  river  of 
primary  magnitude. 

^  Already,  the  two  great  cities  of  Canada  are  erected  on  its 
borders;  Europe  sends  her  fleets  to  Quebec,  and  even  to 
Montreal;  nearly  two  hundred  miles  of  intervening  water, 
are  now  daily  passed  between  the  cities,  by  steam  boats,  some 
of  which  are  as  large  in  tonnage  as  Indiamen,  or  sloops  of 
war.  It  is  now,  no  very  difficult  task,  to  be  wafted  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  from  lake  Ontario  to  the  Ocean,  a  distance  of 
nearly  seven  hundred  miles,  or  from  Niagara,  which  diflers 
little  fi*om  one  thousand,  and  the  entire  range  ft-om  lake  Su- 
perior, is  two  thousand. 

^  In  that  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  which,  within  a  week, 
we  have  now  twice  passed,  there  are  fewer  observations  to 
be  made  than  on  many  routes  much  less  extensive,  and  on 
many  rivers  of  much  inferior  magnitude.  This  arises  from 
the  great  sameness,  which  prevails  along  the  banks.  They 
appear  to  be  very  generally  alluvial;  extensively  they  are  so 
low  that  they  seem,  in  many  places,  hardly  to  form  an  ade- 
quate barrier  against  the  occasional  swelling  and  overflow  of 
die  great  river,  which  they  limit;  indeed,  it  is  diflicult  always 
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to  convince  ones  self,  that  they  are  not,  here  and  there,  actu- 
ally lower  than  the  river;  of  rocks,  till  we  come  within  a  few 
miles  of  Quebec,  there  are  hardly  any  to  be  seen,  and  yet  it 
is  obvious  that  there  are  rocks  in  the  vicinity,  because  the 
liouses  are  often  constructed  of  stone;  for  many  miles  from 
IMfontreal,  on  the  way  to  Quebec,  the  banks  are  little  else 
than  damp  meadows,  resembling  Holland  extremely;  some- 
times  the  shores  recede  in  natural  terraces,  and  retiring  plat- 
forms, placed,  one  above  another,  till  the  last  visible  one 
forms  a  high  ridge;  at  other  times,  precipitous  banks,  cut 
down  as  it  were  by  art,  exhibit  strata  of  gravel  and  clay  and 
sand— forming  distinct,  and  often  variously  coloured  layers; 
the  forests  are  usually  removed  from  the  immediate  margin 
of  the  river,  and  the  verdure  is  in  most  places  rich  and 
lively. 

*  The  average  width  of  the  river,  between  Montreal  and 
Quebec,  appears  to  be  about  two  miles;  but  it  is  extremely 
irregular;  sometimes  it  does  not  exceed  half  a  mile,  or  three 
fourths  of  a  mile,  but  this  is  true  only  near  Quebec  and  at  a 
few  other  places;  at  other  times,  it  becomes  two,  three,  or 
more  miles  wide.  I  have  already  mentioned,  that  in  the  lake 
of  St.  Peter,  as  it  is  called,  a  few  miles  above  the  town  of 
Three  Rivers,  an  expansion  of  the  river  takes  place,  so  that 
for  more  than  twenty  miles,  its  breadth  is  nine  or  ten  miles. 

^  The  current  is  considerable— probably  three  miles  an 
hour,  generally,  but  in  some  places  it  has  apparently,  double 
that  force,  and  the  river,  instead  of  flowing,  as  it  commonly 
does,  with  an  unruffled  surface,  becomes  perturbed,  and  hur- 
ries along  with  murmurs  and  eddies,  and  in  a  few  places, 
with  foam  and  breakers. 

*•  This  is  particularly  the  case  at  the  Richelieu  rapids,  fifty 
miles  above  Quebec,  where  the  river  is  compressed  within 
half  a  mile,  and  the  navigable  part  within  much  less;  numer- 
ous rocks,  which  appear  to  be  principally  large  rolled  mas* 
ses,  form,  when  the  water  is  low,  as  it  was  when  we  passed, 
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a  terrific  reef,  and  when  the  river  is  up,  a  dangerous  con* 
cealed'  enemf.  Through  these  rapids,  (as  was  mentioned  on 
the  passage  down,)  the  steam  boats  dare  not  go  in  the  nighty 
and  the  instance  in  which  it  is  said  to  have  been  done,  was 
to  carry  to  Quebec,  the  news  of  the  duke  of  Richmond's 
death.  The  speed  of  the  steam  boat  had,  however,  been 
surpassed  hj  that  of  the  hind  messenger,  who  had  already 
arrived  with  the  gloomy  news.  At  the  lower  end  of  die  town 
of  Montreal,  the  stream,  compressed  by  the  island  of  St. 
Helena,  is  so  impetuous,  that  the  steam  boats,  which  every 
where  else  can  stem  the  current,  are  here  obliged  to  anchor, 
and  procure  the  aid  of  oxen;  four  yoke  were  employed,  with 
a  drag  rope,  to  draw  the  Malsham-^the  boat  in  which  we 
came  up  to  Montreal,  through  this  pass;  it  is  however,  nol 
half  a  mile,  that  the  river  is  so  rapid;  for  after  passing  this 
place,  steam  carries  the  boats  on  again  to  their  moorings,  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  town.  It  requires  a  very  strong  wind 
to  carry  vessels  with  sails  against  this  current.  I  saw  somt 
vessels  here  which  enjoyed  this  advantage,  and  for  one  hour, 
I  could  not  perceive  that  they  made  any  head  way. 

*  The  population  on  the  river  is  very  considerable,  nearly 
all  the  way  between  the  two  cities,  so  that  on  both  sides, 
houses  or  villages  are  almost  constantly  in  viei?.  1  here  are, 
however,  but  two  towns  of  any  magnitude,  both  of  which 
have  been  mentioned — Sorel,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  and  which  connects  lake  Champlain  with  the  S€« 
tawrence,  forty-five  miles  below  Montreal,  and  the  Trois 
Rivieres  or  Three  Rivers,  half  way  between  Quebec  and 
Montreal.  This  large  town  derives  its  whimsical  name, 
from  the  fact  that  the  river  St.  Maurice,  which  empties  here, 
Ts  divided  at  its  mouth,  by  little  islands,  into  three  parts,  so 
that  there  seem  to  be  three  rivers  instead  of  one. 

*  Most  of  the  houses  on  both  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
as  well  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Quebec,  are  white,  roof  and  all; 
the  roofs  of  houses  in  Canada,  being,  frequently  protected 
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lTX>m  fire,  as  well  as  beauufied»  by  a  white  wash  of  salt  and 
lime  or  of  lime  only,  which  is  renewed  every  year* 

^  There  are  many  villages  on  the  river,  some  are  large 
and  populous,  and  most  of  them  are  furnished  with  pretty, 
and  a  few  with  grand  churches;  they  have  from  one  spire 
to  three,  and  having  generally  a  brilliant  covering  of  tin,  both 
on  the  roofs  and  spires,  they  blaze  in  the  sun,  and  even  at 
the  distance  of  miles,  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  beholden  Some 
other  public  buildings,  and  the  best  private  houses  on  the 
banks,  are  occasionally  covered  in  the  same  manner.  Most 
of  the  cottages  are  only  one  story  high,  and  are  small;  but, 
large  and  good  houses,  appearing  like  the  resideic:es  of  the 
seigneurs  and  other  countr}'  gentlemen,  are  hardly  ever  out 
of  sight.  The  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  thus  verdant  and 
beautiful  from  cultivation,  and  decked  every  where  with 
brilliant  white  houses,  and  pretty  villages,  impress  a  travel- 
ler very  pleasandy,  although  he  finds  but  little  variety  in  the 
views.  I  have  omitted  to  mention,  that  from  the  rapids  of 
Richelieu,  going  down  the  river,  the  banks  almost  immedi- 
ately become  considerably  more  elevated.' 

*  On  leaving  the  city,  this  morning,  we  passed  again  to 
Xiongueil,  but  not  in  so  frail  a  bark,  as  before.  We  were  con- 
veyed in  a  horse  boat,  worked  by  ten  horses,  and  which, 
when  we  entered,  had  just  discharged  sixteen  carts  and  ca- 
lashes, besides  people  and  cattle,  other  than  those  belonging 
to  these  vehicles.  We  crossed  lower  down,  and  in  deeper 
water,  than  we  had  passed  in  the  canoe. 

*  The  view  of  the  town,  when  we  were  receding,  as  well 
as  when  we  were  advancing,  was  very  fine.  It  stretches 
about  two  miles  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  it  scarcely 
equals  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  bank  of  the  river  is  con- 
siderably elevated,  and  the  ground,  although  not  very  une- 
ven, rises  gradually  from  the  water,  into  a  moderate  ridge 
—then  sinks  into  a  hollow,  and  then  rises  again,  with  more 
rapidity,  till  it  finishes,  less  than  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
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town,  in  one  of  the  finest  hills  that  can  be  imagined.  This 
hill  is  called  the  mountain  of  Montreal,  and  indeed,  from  it 
the  town  derives  its  name;  the  words  originally  signified,  as 
is  said,  the  Rojral  Mountain.  This  mountain  rises  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  riven 

^  It  forms  a  steep  and  verdant  barrier,  covered  with  shrub- 
bery, and  crowned  with  trees,  and  is  a  most  beautiful  back 
ground  for  the  city. 

^  Its  form,  as  it  appears  from  the  river,  is  nearly  that  of  a 
bow.  We  rode  up,  across  the  southern  end  of  it,  behind 
the  beautiful  seat  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  M^Gillivray.  I  after- 
wards ascended  it  on  foot,  in  company  with  an  English  gen- 
tleman, and  walked  the  length  of  its  ridge.  The  view  is  one 
of  the  finest  that  can  be  seen  ,in  any  country.  Immediately 
at  our  feet,  the  city  of  Montreal  is  in  full  view,  with  its  daz* 
zling  tin  covered  roofs,  and  spires,  and  its  crowded  streets; 
the  noble  St.  Lawrence,  stretching  away  to  the  righfand  left, 
is  visible,  probably  for  fifty  miles,  and  on  boUi  sides  of  it, 
and  for  a  very  great  width,  particularly  on  the  south,  one  of 
the  most  luxuriant  champaign  countries  in  the  world,  is  spread 
before  the  observer.  The  mountains  of  Bel»il,  Chambly,  and 
a  few  others,  occur  upon  this  vast  plain,  but,  in  general,  it  is 
not  interrupted,  till  it  reaches  the  territories  of  the  United 
Sutes,  in  which  we  discern  the  mountains  of  Vermont  and 
New  York. 

*  In  our  rear,  we  saw  the  Ottawa  or  Grand  River,  and  its 
branches,  whidi,  uniting,  and  becoming  blended  with  the  St. 
Lawrence,  divide  the  island  of  Montreal  from  the  main. 

*  Nothing  b  wanting,  to  render  the  mountain  of  Montreal 
a  charming  place  for  pedestrian  excursions,  and  for  rural 
parties,  but  a  litde  effort,  and  expense  in  cutting  and  clearing 
winding  walks,  and  in  removing  a  few  trees  from  the  princi- 
pal points  of  view,  (as  they  now  form  a  very  great  obstruc- 
tion;) a  lodge,  or  resting  place,  on  the  mountain,  construct- 
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ed  so  as  to  be  ornamental,  would  also  be  a  desirable  addi- 
tion. 

^  On  the  front  declivity  of  the  mountain,  is  a  beautiful 
cyUnder  of  lime  stone,  or  gray  marble,  erected  on  a  pedes- 
tal; the  entire  height  of  both  appeared  to  be  about  thirty-five 
feet.  It  rises  from  among  the  trees,  by  which  it  is  surroiihd- 
ed,  and  is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Simon  M^Tavish, 
Esq.  who  died  about  fourteen  years  since,  and  was,  in  a 
sense,  the  founder  of  the  North  Western  Company.  Just  be- 
low^ is  a  handsome  mausoleum,  of  the  same  materials,  con- 
taining his  remains;  and,  still  lower  down  the  mountain,  an 
unfinished  edifice  of  stone,  erected  by  the  same  gentleman, 
which,  had^he  lived  to  complete  it,  would  have  been  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  vicinity  of  Montreal.  It  is  now  fast  becom- 
ing a  ruin,  although  it  is  enclosed  and  roofed  in,  and  the 
windows  are  built  up  with  masonry.  It  would  have  been  a 
superb  house,  if  finished  according  to  the  original  plan.' 

^ebec^ — ^This  seat  of  ancient  dominion — ^now  hoary  with 
the  lapse  of  more  than  two  centuries— formerly  the  seat  of  a 
French  empire  in  the  west— lost  and  won  by  the  blood  of 
gallant  armies,  and  of  illustrious  commanders — throned  on  a 
rock,  and  defended  by  all  the  proud  defiance  of  war — who 
could  approach  such  a  city  without  emotion? — Who  in  Ame- 
rica has  not  longed  to  cast  his  eyes  on  the  water-girt  rocks 
and  towers  of  Quebec! 

^  On  approaching  this  city,  about  the  middle  of  the  day, 
we  enjoyed  the  most  propitious  circumstances  of  light  and 
weather. 

^  From  Cape  Rouge,  on  our  left,  (seven  miles  above  Que- 
bec,) there  is  an  uninterrupted  range  of  high  ground,  rising 
even  into  hiUs  and  precipices^  Cape  Rouge  is  so  called,  from 
its  red  colour — the  precipitous  bank  being  stained,  probably 
by  oxid  of  iron,'  so  as  to  give  it,  for  miles,  a  reddish  hue. 

*  The  land  grew  higher  and  higher;  we  passed  the  mouth 
•f  the  Chaudiere  river,  six  miles  from  Quebec,  on  our  right 
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where  a  number  of  ships  were  waiting  to  take  in  tin^>er^  a^id 
we  watched  every  moment,  for  the  appearance  of  the  great 
fortress  of  the  north,  while  one  of  our  military  acquaint- 
ances pointed  out  to  us  the  various  interesting  objects,  as  we 
came  up  with  them  in  succession.  At  length  we  descried 
the*  towers  of  Quebec,  standing  on  a  rock  of  three  hundred 
and  forty  feet  in  height,  measured  from  the  river. 

*  I  have  already  remarked  that  the  banks  (especially  the 
north  one)  are  for  miles  above  the  city,  very  precipitous,  and 
they  grow  more  so  the  nearer  we  approach.  About  two 
miles  from  Quebec  we  were  shown  Sillery  river  and  cove, 
and  within  one  mile,  or  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  city,  Wolfe's 
cove,  now  filled  with  lumber  and  ships.  This  name  has  been 
derived,  from  the  fact,  that  here  general  Wolfe,  under  cover 
of  night,  landed  his  army,  unperceived  by  the  French,  and 
clambering  up  the  precipice,  gained  the  heights  of  Abra- 
ham. 

^  Three  round  towers  of  stone,  mounted  with  canon  and 
standing  on  these  heights,  in  advance  of  the  otht-r  works  of 
Quebec,  are  the  first  objects  that  strike  the  eye;  then  the 
liigh  walls  of  stone,  covered  with  heavy  artillery,  and  which, 
^A  we  come  nearer  to  the  city,  we  perceive  to  extend  all 
along,  upon  the  verge  of  the  precipice,  of  naked  rock,  of 
more  than  three  hundred  feet  in  height,  which^  divides  the 
lower  from  the  upper  town.  On  our  right,  was  the  ground 
on  the  south  eastern  side  of  the  river,  called  point  Levi. 
This  also  is  a  precipice  of  rock,  but  rather  less  elevated  than 
Cape  Diamond,  on  which  the  citadel  of  Quebec  is  built. 
Point  Levi  is  now  covered  with  brilliant  white  houses.  In 
the  year  1759,  general  Monckton,b\  order  of  general  Wolfe, 
erected  his  batteries  there,  to  bombard  Quebec' 

*  Arrived  in  the  bay  of  Quebec,  we  found  it  swarming 
with  ships,  and  presenting  every  appearance  of  a  great  scat 
of  commerce.  The  bay  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  water,  looking 
like  a  perfect  lake,  with  most  nobly  formed  swelling  shores. 
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—It  18  bounded  by  the  ground  just  mcntioncd-^y  the  Isle 
of  Orleans,  four  miles  down  the  river,  and  by  a  delightful 
country,  on  the  north  and  north  east,  intersected  by  the 
Montmorenci  and  St  Charles*  rivers,  which  fall  into  the  bay; 
the  ground   slopes  with  charming  declivity  to  the  water, 
around  which  it  sweeps  gracefully  like  a  bow,  and  presents 
in  a  long  circuit,  so  many  snow  white  cottages — handsome 
country  houses,  and  fine  populous  villages,  that  it  seems  for 
leagues,  almost  one  continued  street.    The  land  is  finely  cul- 
tivated, and  even  now,  is  covered  with  the  deepest  verdure 
and  sprinkled  with  dandelions  in  full  bloom.     Back  of  this 
fine  amphitheatre  of  rural  beauty,  ranges  of  mountains,  stretch 
thf  ir  shaggy  summits  and  limit  the  view.    The  harbour  is 
one  of  the  grandest  imaginable,  and  the  whole  scene  resem- 
bles  esctremely  the  pictures  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  to  which 
it  is  said  by  competent  judges,  to  bear  a  strong  resemblance. 
We  had  scarcely  time  to  admire  this  fine  scene,  before  we 
iivere  moored  at  the  dock  in  the  lower  town,  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  din  of  a  crowded  port. — While  we  were  waiting  for 
the  necessary  arrangements  to  land,  we  had  a  few  moments 
to  contemplate  the  new  scene  before  us  Contiguous,  was  the 
lower  town,  skirting  the  upper,  and  embracing  the  feet  of  its 
rocky  precipices.     It  makes  a  circuit  of,  I  should  imagine^ 
almost  two  miles,  and  is  crowded  in  the  most  compact  man- 
ner possible,  on  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  between  the  precipi- 
ces and  the  St.  Lawrence.    The  houses  are  so  far  below  the 
walls  of  the  upper  town,  that  a  stone  could  be  dropped  into 
the  chimnies  of  the  nearest,  and  it  would  in  most  places  fall 
two  or  three  hundred  feet  in  the  air  before  it  reached  its 
object. 

^  One  of  the  most  striking  object  before  our  eyes  was  the 
castle  of  St.  Louis — the  residence  of  the  governor.  It  is  a 
hundred  and  sixty-two  feet  long,  forty-five  broad,  and  three 
stories  high.  It  stands  (almost  impending  over  the  lower 
town)  upon  the  very  verge  of  the  giddy  precipice  of  two 
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hundred  feet  in  height,  and  lofty  pillars  are  buik  up  irom 
the  rock  below  to  support  Its  gallery,  which  runs  the  whole 
length  of  the  building.  It  is  a  plain  yellow  structure  of  stone, 
and  now  exhibits  no  appearance  of  a  castle  although  it  was  li 
fortress  under  the  French  government* 

^  From  the  casde  an  observer  may  look  down  perpendicu- 
larly  upon  the  houses  of  the  lower  town  and  see  all  the  con- 
fusion, even  to  the  motion  of  a  dog;  all  the  oflFensive  as  well 
as  agreeable  objects  of  a  crowded  port — the  grotesque  as- 
semblage of  buildings,  peculiar  (as  is  said)  to  an  old  French 
town;  he  may  hear  the  rumbling  of  carts  and  drays  and  the 
jargon  of  different  languages,  and  he  will  inhale  the  smoke 
and  gases  from  a  crowd  of  chimnies,  rising  to  the  foot  of  the 
building  on  which  he  stands. 

^  On  the  right  of  the  castle,  the  massy«  walls  appear  again, 
and  the  black  artillery,  pointing  over  the  parapet,  look  like 
beasts  of  prey,  crouching  and  ready  to  leap  upon  their  vic- 
tims.' 

*  The  first  street  of  the  lower  town,  along  which  we  pas- 
sed, came  to  an  abrupt  termination,  the  last  house  standing 
at  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  when,  turning  suddenly  to  the 
right,  into  a  street,  one  of  whose  sides  was  overhung  by  the 
frowning  rock,  we  soon  came  to  a  foot  passage  of  stairs, 
made  of  plank,  very  ^teep  and  high,  and  furnished  with  iron 
railings;  this  passage  terminated  in  Mountain  street,  as  it  is 
called,  from  the  steepness  of  the  ascent.  It  is  the  only  pas- 
sage from  this  side  into  the  upper  town,  and  it  was  by  no 
means  an  easy  task  to  ascend  it,  even  on  a  good  foot  pave- 
ment. 

^  In  the  mean  time,  we  admired  the  strength  and  agility  of 
the  little  Canadian  horses,  which,  with  heavily  loaded  carts 
at  their  heek,  perseveringly  scramble  up  this  arduous  ascent, 
and  with  still  greater  care  and  firmness,  sustain  their  pon- 
derous vehicles  when  descending,  and  prevent  them  from 
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hurrying  themselves  and  their  burdens,  headlong,  down  the 
steep. 

^  The  castle  of  St.  Louis,  (literally  a  castle  in  the  air,)  was 
now  seen  immediately  above  our  heads,  on  the  left,  at  the 
distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  It  is  completely  on 
the  edge  of  the  precipice,  which  overhangs  the  lower  town, 
and  from  its  dangerous  pre-eminence,  appears  ready  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  destruction  which  it  seems  threatening  to  all 
below. 

*  We  now  passed  the  grand  Prescot  Gate,  under  ponder- 
ous arches  of  stone,  of  great  thickness  and  weight,  and  enter- 
ed the  upper  town.  « 

*  The  impression  of  every  thing  was  completely  foreign 
from  any  thing  that  we  see  in  the  United  States.  Buildings 
of  wood,  and  even  of  brick,  are  almost  entirely  unknown* 
Stone,  either  rough  from  the  quarry,  or  covered  with  white 
xement,  or  hewn  according  to  the  taste  and  condition  of  the 
proprietor,  is  almost  the  only  material  for  building;  roofs,  in 
many  instances,  and  generally  oq  the  better  sort  of  buildings, 
glittering  with  tin  plates,  with  which  they  are  neatly  cover- 
ed; and  turrets  and  steeples,  pouring  a  flood  of  light  from 
the  same  substance:  these  are  among  the  first  things  that 
strike  the  eyes  of  a  stranger  entering  the  city  ot  Quebec/* 

^  If  from  the  United  States,  he  sees  a  new  population,  and, 
to  a  great  extent,  a  completely  foreign  people,  with  French 
faces  and  French  costume;  the  French  language  salutes  his 
ear,  as  the  common  tongue  of  the  streets  and  shops:  in  short, 
he  perceives  that  even  in  the  very  capital,  there  is  only  a 
sprinkling  of  English  population;  it  is  still  a  French  city,  and 
the  Cathedral,  the  extensive  College  of  the  Jesuits,  now  used 
for  barracks,  and  n&ost  of  the  public  buildings  and  private 
houses,  are  French.  He  sees  troops  mingled,  here  and  there, 
with  the  citizens;  he  perceives  the  British  uniform,  and  the 
German  in  the  British  service,  which  remind  him  that  the 
country  has  masters  different  from  the  mass  of  its  popula- 
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tion,  and  although  the  military  are,  obviously,  not  tiibject 
of  terror  to  the  citizens,  the  first  impression  borders  on  me* 
lancholy,  when  we  aee  these  menuuriak  of  an  empire  fallen, 
and  of  an  empire  risen  in  its  steml.  Sixty  years  have  done 
litde  towards  obliterating  the  Gallic  features  of  the  country, 
and  with  a  pleasure  very  rarely  experienced,  in  similar  cases, 
we  involuntarify  revolve  in  our  minds,  here  is  a  country 
conquered^  although  not  oppressed* 

Trumpets,  and  bugles,  and  French  horns  now  startle  ua 
with  a  sudden  burst  of  martial  music,  and  we  can  hardly 
believe  that  we  arc  not  arrived  in  a  fortified  town  of  Eu- 
rope. 

«  «  #  #  «  # 

^  It  was  a  fine  moning,  (October  7th,)  and,  as  we  were 
about  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  favourable  weather,  to  visit 
some  parts  of  the  environs  <^  Quebec,  I  wttl  first  describe 
our  carriage,  which  was  ^  the  Canadian  calmh?^ 

'  This  is  not  unlike  an  American  chaise  or  gig,  but  is  built 
much  stouter,  and  with  or  without  a  top,  the  horse  is  much 
fiEOther  from  the  body  of  the  carriage,  and  this  allows  room 
for  a  driver,  whose  seat  rests  on  the  front  or  foot  board,  of 
diat  part  of  the  vehicle  in  which  we  ride;  this  foot  board, 
after  sloping,  in  the  usual  manner,  then  rise^  perpendiculaiv 
ly,  to  such  a  height  as  to  sustain  the  seat;  high  sides  are  ako 
furnished  to  the  part  where  the  feet  rest  in  a  common  chaise, 
and  thus  children  and  baggage  are  secured  from  falling  ouU 
The  calash  carries  two  grown  persons  on  the  seat  within, 
besides  the  driver,  who  is  often  a  man;  his  seat,  and  the 
board  which  supports  it  fall,  by  means  of  hinges,  when  the 
passengers  are  to  get  in,  and  the  board  and  seat  are  then 
hooked  up  again  to  their  place,  when  the  driver  mounts.  In 
such  a  machine^  which  is  the  most  common  vehicle  of  the 
country,  and  is  sometimes,  as  in  the  present  instance,  made 
ciumsiiy  handsome,  we  made  our  first  excursion  from  Qine- 
bec' 
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Duke  of  Richmond. — ^  The  person  who  showed  us  the  cas- 
tle, and  who,  as  we  were  informed,  bekmged  to  the  duke's 
household,  gave  us  the  following  accouiit.  It  seems  that  the 
^uke  had  a  little  dog,  to  which  he  was  immoderately  attach- 
ed; the  dog's  name  was  Blucher,  and  Blucher,  we  were  told, 
was  caressed  vWfith  sui:h  fondness,  that  he  slept  with  his  mas* 
ter^  and  was  affectionately  addressed,  by  the  appelladen  of 
**my  dear  Blucher." 

*  This  idolized  animal  was  bitten  in  the  neck  by  another 
dog,  afterwards  ascertained  to  be  mad— the  rencounter  took 
place  in  the  court»yard  oi  the  palace,  and  the  duke,  in  whose 
presence  it  occurred,  full  of  compassion  for  his  poor  dog, 
caught  him  up  in  his  arms,  and  applied  his  own  lips  to  the 
part  bitten;  others,  as  well  as  this  man,  have  informed  us, 
that  it  was  thus  the  duke  imbibed  the  poison,  some  say 
through  a  cut  in  his  lip,  made  by  his  razor,  or  through  an 
accidental  crack.  The  duke  continued  to  sleep  with  the  dog, 
which  had  not  {hen,  however,  exhibited  signs  of  madness. 

^  There  are  other  persons,  and,  among  them,  some  highly 
inespectable  men,  attached  to  the  army,  who  deny  the  above, 
and  say  that  the  duke  was  bitten  by  a  rabid  fox,  on  board 
llie  steam-boat;  the  fox  and  dog,  it  is  said,  were  quarrelling, 
and  the  duke  interfered,  to  part  them.  Others  assert,  that 
the  duke  put  his  hand  into  the  cage,  where  the  fox  was  con- 
fined; and  all  who  impute  the  event  to  the  fox,  declare  that 
die  hurt,  which  was  on  a  finger,  was  so  extremely  slight,  as 
Aot  to  be  noticed  at  the  time,  nor  thought  of  afterwards,  till 
die  hydrophobia  came  on. 

^  At  the  mansion  house  in  Montreal,  where  the  duke  ^ 
ways  lodged,  when  in  that  city,  we  were  assured  by  a  res- 
pectable person  in  the  house,  that  the  duke  certainly  got  his 
poison  from  his  own  dog;  that  this,  storv  was  told  him  l^ 
die  servants  of  the  duke,  when  they  returned  with  the  dead 
body;  and,  what  is  more,  that  he  saw  the  letter  which  the 
duke  wrote  to  his  own  daughter^  the  lady  Mary,  after  his 
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symptoms  had  manifested  themselves,  and  when  he  was  m 
immediate  expectation  of  death.  In  this  letter,  the  duke  re- 
minded his  daughter  of  the  incident  which  was  related  to  us 
at  the  palace.  Which  ever  story  is  true,  it  would  appear,  thtt 
the  duke  came  by  his  death  in  consequence  of  his  attach- 
ment to  his  dog,  and,  surely  never  waa  a  valuable  life  ih(« 
imhappily  sacrificed. 

*  The  duke  was  up  the  country,  near  the  Ottawa  river, 
when  the  fatal  symptoms  appeared,  but  he  persevered  in  hb 
expedition — ^travelled  thirty  miles  on  foot,  tKc  day  before  he 
died — concealed  his  comphdnt,  and  opposed  it  as  long  as 
possible — ¥nrote  his  final  farewell  to  the  lady  Mary,  and  the 
other  children,  in  a  long  letter,  which  ccmtained  particular 
directions  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  family — and  met  dcadi, 
we  must  say,  at  least,  like  a  s6ldier,  for  a  soldier  hebidbeea 
the  greater  part  of  his  life. 

*  His  complaint  manifested  itself,  in  the  first  instance,  by 
an  uneasiness  at  being  upon  the  water,  in  the  tour  which  he 
was  taking  into  the  interior,  and  they  were  obliged  to  land 
him.  A  glass  of  wine,  presented  to  him,  produced  hi* 
spasms,  although  it  is  said,  that,  by  covering  his  eyes  widi 
one  hand,  and  holding  the  glass  with  the  other,  he  succeed* 
ed  in  swallowing  the  wine;  but  afterwards,  he  could  bear  no 
liquids,  and  even  the  lather  used  in  shaving,  distressed  lum. 

^  In  the  intervals  of  his  spasms,  he  was  wonderfully  cool 
and  collected — gave  every  necessary  order  to  his  scrvanti, 
and  to  the  officers  of  his  suite — opposed  the  sending  for  t 
physician,  from  Montreal,  because,  he  said,  the  distance  from 
it  to  Richmond,  where  he  died,  being  eighty  miles,  he  should 
be  a  dead  man,  before  the  physician  could  arrive,  and  seem* 
cd  to  contemplate  the  dreadful  fate  before  him,  with  the  A^- 
roism^  at  least,  of  a  martjnr. 

^  In  his  turns  of  delirium,  instead  of  barking  and  nvrngy 
as  such  patients  are  said  usually  to  do,  he  employed  himself 
in  arranging  his  imaginary  troops,  forming  a  line  of  battlC) 
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(for  he  had  been  present  ait  many  battles,  and,  last  of  all,  at 
"Waterloo  itself,)  and  gave  particular  commands  to  a  captain 
in  the  navy,  who  was  not  present,  but  whom  he  called  by 
name,  tojlre — and  the  command  was  often,  and  vehemently 
repeated.  In  a  soliloquy,  overheard  but  a  few  minutes  before 
his  death,  he  said,  "  Charles  Lenox,  duke  of  Richmond! — 
die  like  a  man! — Shall  it  be  said,  that  Richmond  was  afraid 
to  meet  death — no,  never!'' 

•  I  know  not  what  were  his  grace's  views  on  topics,  more 
important  at  such  a  crisis,  than  what  our  fellow  men  wiU 
think  of  us;  but,  there  was  a  degree  of  grandeur,  of  the  he- 
roic  kind,  in  finding  a  military  nobleman,  cool  and  forecast- 
ing,  in  contemplation  of  one  of  the  most  awful  of  all  deaths, 
and,  even  in  his  moments  of  delirium,  like  King  Lear,  rav- 
ing in  a  style  of  sublimity. 

^  We  were  informed,  that,  even  in  death,  he  did  not  forget 

Blucher,  but  ordered  that  he  should  be  caged,  and  the  event 

awaited*    The  dog  was  carried  away  with  the  family,  when 

'  they  sailed  for  England,  although  he  had  previously  began 

to  snap  and  fly  at  people. 

^  The  duke  appears  to  be  remembered  with  affection;  he 
was  regarded  as  a  very  warm  friend  to  Canada,  and  all  here, 
believe  that  he  had  its  interests  much  at  heart,  and  was  ac- 
tively engaged  in  promoting  them. 

^  His  family,  consisting  principally  of  daughters,  young 
and  unmarried,  with  very  slender  resources,  and  in  a  foreign 
land,  received  the  appaUmg  news  at  the  casde  of  St.  Louis, 
and  soon  the  sad  tidings  were  followed  by  the  breathless  bo- 
dy. 

*  One  daughter  is  married  to  sir  Peregrine  ^aidand,  go- 
vemor  of  Upper  Canada,  and  the  lady  Mary,  the  eldest  of 
the  remaining  daughters,  is  spoken  of  (although  without  any 
intended  disparagement  to  the  other  children,)  in  the  highest 
terms.  We  saw  fire  screens,  pretdly  inscribed  with  verses, 
and  ornamented  by  her  hand;  and  the  person  who  attended 
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us,  gave  each  of  us  a  walking  sticky  cut  by  die  duke'i-<Hm 
hand,  in  his  hot  excursion.  There  was  a  large  bundle  of 
them  done  up  by  strings,  and  it  seems  it  was  the  duke's  cus- 
tom, when  he  saw  a  stick  that  pleased  him,  to  stop  and  cut 
it. 

*  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  and  his  lady  and  family,  lodged 
in  the  same  house  with  u^  at  Montreal,  and  appeared  plain, 
imassuming  people.  While  there,  they  received  the  calls  of 
the  principal  military  and  civil  oflicers,  and  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished private  individuals;  among  the  rest,  came,  the 
veteran  soldier  of  Wolfe,  dressed  in  his  scarlet  uniform,  and 
in  the  fashion  of  other  days.' 

Aet.  IV. — On  PyroUgneoui  Acid. 

The  National  Recorder^  VoL  6,  No.  16,  published  in  this 
city,  mentions  prolieasor  Goerg  (Foerg)  of  Ltipsig,  as 
having  proved  very  satisfectorily,  that  the  vinegar  of  wood, 
or  pyrolygneous  acid,  possesses  all  the  antiseptic  powers  tiu^ 
have  been  ascribed  to  it.  The  importance  of  this  acid  to 
anatomy,  domestic  economy  and  medicipe,  deserves  to  be 
more  carefully  examined,  than  it  has  been  done  in  the  above 
mentioned  periodical  paper,  and  a  desigo^on  of  the  man 
to  be.  given,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  valuable  dis» 
covery. 

Professor  Memicke  of  Halle,  first  mentioned  die  pyrolig- 
neous  acid,  as  an  antiseptic  agent,  in  the  preservation  of  meat. 
In  his  economic  chemical  pockeUbooiy  published  in  Germany 
in  the  year  1815,  he  says,  page  lOS:  ^  smoked  and  tender 
meat  may  be  obtained  of  a  peculiar  and  pleasant  taste,  in  a 
very  short  time,  in  diluting  it  for  a  few  daj^  in  wood-vine- 
gar, by  which  agency  it  becomes  throughout  of  a  red  col  ur, 
and  being  afterwards  exposed  to  the  air,  b  soon  desiccated.' 
Meinicke,  in  consequence  of  tiiis  quotation,  has  the  first 
•  claim  to  the  discover  of  the  use  of  pyf  oligneous  acid,  widi 
regard  to  its  antiseptic  powers,  and  all  the  incalculable  ad- 
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THntages,  which  may  arise  ^firom  it  for  navigatioii^  armies, 
economical  and  scientific  subjects,  are  founded  on  his  ob* 
servation.  «^ 

But,  the  state  of  incompetency,  under  which  both  the 
English  and  French  nations  labour,  concerning  a  better  know- 
ledge of  foreign  languages,  has  sometimes  led  them  into  veiy 
serious  errors,  such  as  to  ascribe  to  themselves  a  discov- 
ery,  which  had  been  previously  found  out  by  another  nation. 
This  was  again  the  case  with  the  use  of  pyroligneOUs  acid. 
For,  in  the  year  1819,  Mange,  in  France,  was  considered  as 
the  happy  discoverer  of  the  properties  of  this  acid,  against 
the  putrefiiction  of  organic  bodies,^  whilst  it  was  known  in 
Germany  three  or  four  years  ago,  although  its  extensive 
qualities  were  dien  only  employed  in  domestic  economy. 
Thus,  M  ange  has  the  only  merit  of  having  enlarged  the 
stock  of  our  knowledge  on  this  subject,  of  which  Dr.  Sedil- 
lot  has  given  a  very  favourable  account  to  the  French  Acad* 
emy  of  sciences. 

According  to  this  account,  the  pyroligneous  acid  has  the 
property  of  prevcntmg  the  putrefaction  of  animal  bodies* 
Meat,  which  is  diluted  for  a  few  moments  only  in  the  acid^ 
may  be  preserved  to  any  desirable  length  of  time.  Ribs, — 
cotelettes,  liver,  kidneys,  rabbits,  &c.  had  been  preserved 
in  the  best  state  during  eleven  months,  and  were  as  fresh  as 
if  they  had  just  been  brought  from  market.  Corpses,  which 
had  been  bathed  in  this  acid,  did  not  show  the  least  trace 
of  dissolution  after  three  weeks  time.  Conimenced  putre- 
fiM:cioD  was  immediately  suppressed,  hy  its  antiseptic  vir- 
tees. 

Encouraged  by  these  results,  professor  Foerg  of  Leipsig, 
began  his  experiments  on  the  same  subject.  Several  ana- 
tomical preparations,  which  he  moistened  with  wood-vine« 
gar,  were  imtnediately  prevented  from  further  dissolution, 
of  which  remarkable  symptoms  were  perceptible.  Pieces  of 
meat,  in  a  sensible  state  of  putrefaction,  and  dipped  in  this 
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acid,  were  in  a  short  time  so  much  desiccated^  as  if  idiey  had 
been  smoked.  Fcerg  likewise  observed,  that  the  putre&e* 
tion  of  organie  bodies  disappears  as  by  a  stroke,  when  this 
acid  is  brought  in  contact  with  them.  Besides,  he  began  to 
mako  preparations  of  mummies  with  animals,  and  he  enter- 
tained no  doubt,  but  he  would  succeed  in  his  experiments. 
The  results  of  his  observations  he  intended  to  publish,  at 
some  future  period,  in  a  particular  dissertation  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Thus,  we  have  finally  discovered  the  secret  of  preparing 
the  Egyptian  mummies,  which  have  withstood  the  ruinoi^s 
influence  of  thirty  centuries.  But,  in  vindicating  this  dis- 
covery as  the  production  of  German  genius,  we  must  not 
forget  the  claim,  which  the  ancients  have  to  its  knowledge. 
I  shall  therefore  quote  a  passage  from  Pliny  the  elder, 
which  gives  a  thorough  account  how  this  pyroUgneous 
acid  was  known  amongst  them. 

^  Pix  liquida  in  Europa  e  teda  coquitur,  navalibus  mum* 
endis,  multosque,  alios  ad  usus.  Lignum  ejus  concisum,  for- 
ms undique  igni  extra  circumdato,  fervet.  Primus  sudor 
aquae  modo  fluit  canali:  hoc  in  Syria  cedrium  vocatun  cui 
tanta  vis  est,  ut  in  ^gypto  corpora  hominum  defunctorom 
eo  perfusa  serventur.  C.  Plinii  secundi  natur.  histon  Lib. 
xvi.  C.  xxi. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  beforehand,  how  many  -advanta- 
ges will  be  derived  from  the  properties  of  this  acid;  but  still 
we  may  assert  with  confidence  that  they  will  be  of  great 
value  to  mankind.  Besides  the  various  occasions,  on  which 
I  have  presented  it  as  very  useful,  there  arc  favourable  results 
to  be  expected  from  it  in  medicine,  in  which  it  has  already 
been  successfully  employed  in  the  curing  of  ulcers  of  a  gan- 
grenous nature. 

But  another  point  of  view  upon  which  I  wish  to  dwell 
with  some  particular  interest,  consists  in  the  experiments 
which  might  be  made  with  this  acid,  in  some  of  the  cities  of 
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tbe  Uttiud  Stalee  along  the  acft-coasia,  «•  pIrefMt  iirfeetioB 
or  to  arrest  ks  progreaa.  If  for  uMtaBce,  dre  mfection  pn^ 
ceed  from  a  cellar,  in  which  a  great  maas  of  vegetable  or 
animal  matter  in  ptttrefiKtion  has  prodoceii  the  infecting  at- 
moepbere,  kt  pyroUgaeottaacid  be  poured  in,  by  which  agen- 
cy the  putrefaction  will  be  imwediaiffly  repressed  and  the 
air  puriied.  In  afl  the  houaes,  caves,  cdlars,  and  along  the 
ivharves,  fumigations  of  this  acid,  might  be  uaed  either  to 
prevent  infection  during  the  summer  oaonths,  or  to  destrogr 
its  doleful  e£feca  upon  the  remainder  c^  the  city.  Ves- 
sels, arriving  from  such  fcx'eign  places,  as  are  subject  to 
epidemic  diseases,  might  be  likewise  fumigated  with  this 
acid,  and  it  is  very  probable,  that  this  powerful  antiseptic 
agent,  would  be  of  uncommon  benefit  to  the  inhabitants  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  It  would  besides  create  another 
branch  of  industry  to  this  country,  which  might  become 

very  profitable. 

F.  Schmidt. 

Art.  v.— Extract  from  the  Diary  of  an  Invalid^  being'  the 
Journal  of  a  tour  in  pursuit  of  Heahh  in  Portugal^  ^^^fyt 
Srvitzerland  and  France^  &Pc.  Just  published  by  John 
Murray,  London. 

DESCRIFTION  OV  NAPLES,  POMPEIt,  &C. 

February  11th.  First  view  of  the  bay  of  Naples;— -of 
which  the  windows  of  our  lodging  command  a  fine  pros- 
pect. 

The  weather  is  beautiful,  and  as  warm  as  a  June  day  in 
England.  We  sit  at  breakfest,  without  a  fire,  on  a  marbk 
loor, — with  the  casements  open,-«-enjoying  the  mild  fresh 
breeze  from  the  sea.  The  first  view  of  Vesuvius  disap- 
points expectation.  You  would  not  know  that  it  was  a  burn- 
ing mountain  if  you  were  not  xxM  so;  the  smoke  has  only 
the  appearance  of  thi^  light  passing  cloud,  which  is  so  often 
seen  hanging  oA  the  brow  oS  a  hill.    Drove  after  breakfi^t 
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to  the  Campo  di  Marte;  where,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  foimd 
myself  transported  ten  years  backirurds,  mto  the  middle  <tf 
old  school-fellows. 

^  There  was  a  regular  double-wicket  cricket  nUttch  gbing 
on; — Eton  against  the  world; — mod  the  world  was  beaten  in 
one  innings!  This  disposition  to  cany  die  amusem^nlts  of 
their  own  country  along  with  diem  is  a  striking  chtrscteris* 
tic  of  the  English.  One  of  them  imports  a  pack  of  hounds 
from  England  to  Rome,  and  hunts  regularly  during  the  s^- 
son,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  natives* — At  Florence, 
they  establish  races  on  the  Cascine,  after  the  English  man- 
ner, and  ride  their  own  horses,  with  the  caps  and  jackets  of 
English  jockeys;— and,  every  where,  they  make  themselves 
independent  of  the  natives,  and  rather  provide  enteVtahimaat 
for  themselves,  than  seek  it  from  the  same  soorcei  wftt  tSfee 
people  amongst  whom  they  may  happen  to  fce.  Wllifi^ilWtf  d 
we  say  in  London,  if  the  Turks,  or  the  Persians,  oV  fUe'Rin^ 
sians,  or  the  French,  were  to  make  Hyde  Park  the  sciWe*  of 
ttieir  national  pastimes?  It  is  this  exclusively  natiftoispi* 
rit,  and  the  undFsguised  contempt  for  all  other  peoplej^  mst 
the  English  are  so  accustomed  to  express  in  their  ih^ifaer 
and  conduct,  which  have  made  us  so  generally  unpopulaf  on 
the  continent*  Our  hauteur  is  the  subject  of  universal  coin- 
plaint,— ^and  the  complaint  seems  but  too  well  founded. 
>  The  view  of  Naples,  from  the  hill  immediately  above  it, 
forms  a  magnificent  coup  cTcsil  It  combines  all  the  features 
of  the  grand  and  the  splendid; — the  town, — ^the  bay, — Ve- 
suvius.— It  would  be  complete,  if  the  sea  part  of  It '  were 
more  enlivened  with  shipping.  '   , 

February,  12th.  Oh  this  land  of  zephyrs!  Yesterday  was 
]|s  warm  as  July;— to-day  we  are  shivering,  with  a  t)le(d^ 
^easterly  wind,  and  an  Eng^sh  black  frost.  I  find  we  are 
.  ccnne  tQ  Naples  too  soon.  It  would  have  |been  quite  tims 
epough  thnec  months  hence.^  ]tf aples  is  one  ^  the  wofst 
climax  in  J&uTfQfe  for  cpmplaints  of  the  chf^st;  and  the  wvi- 
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ter  is  much  qolder  here,  tban  at  Rome,  notwithstuidiiig  the 
latitude*  Whatever  we  may  think  of  sea  air  in  England,  the 
effect  is  very  different  here*  The  sea-breeze  in  Devonshire 
U.in^d,j)pd  sj>ftyt-here,  it  is  keen  and  piercing;  and,  as  it 
8ets.^,i3egi4ar))r  at  nocm,  I  doubt  whether  Naples  can  ever 
be  PHffi^f^ively  hot,  even  in  summer. 

We  are  lodged  in  the  house  of  a  bishop;— by  which  term 
must  not  be  understood,  a  personage  bearing  the  slightest  re- 
aembjance  to  the  dignified  character  we  mean  by  it  in  £n- 
gland^but  a  little  dirty  looking  chocolate-coloured  creature, 
with  no  single  pretension  to  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman* 
We  occupy  the  whole  of  his  house,  except  one  bed-roum,  in 
W^icU  Momiffnore  lives  like  Is  snail  in  his  shell.  He  will 
d^tten/qr  tW9  hours,  to  extract  a  few  carlinii  from  our 
.nod^{,^n4  ^is  great  occupation  and  pleasure  consist  in 
sco^i^'^is  servants; — but  some  excuse  may  be  made  for 
;A^^  i^  i^^  a  iuty  which  mfiy  seem  to  devolve  upon  him, 
from  th^  law  of  celibacy. 

1^^  14jth,jand  15th.  Confined  to  the  house,— the  little 
^h9o  eiMl^avours  to  amuse  the  hours  of  my  confinement, 
by,  exhibiting  all  his  episcopal  trappings,  which  he  has  done 
with  the  ^ame  sort  of  fiddle-faddle  vanity,  that  an  old  maid 
of  three-score  would  display  the  court-dresses  of  her  youth. 
Nothing  would  please  him  but  I  must  try  on  his  mitres^, 
while  he  stood  by  giggling  and  skipping,  as  if  it  had  been  the 
best  joke  in  the  world.  He  tells  me,  that  he  was  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  pope  during  his  captivity  in  France;  and  was 
a  witness  of  the  scene  between  Napoleon  and  his  holiness, 
at  which  it  had  been  erroneously  stated,  Aat  Napoleon,  in 
the  heatof  ang^r.  was  brutal  enough  to  strike  him. 

'The  bishop  describes  it  as  an  altercation;  in  which  Napo- 
leon  exhausted  all  his  efforts,  in  endeavouring  to  overcome 
the  pope^s  objections  to  signing  die  treaty,  which  he,  Na- 
*  pcieon,-^ci 'dictated.  The  Pope  remained  firm,  decl«ring 
that  l^  couldsign  no  treaty  but  in  his  own  palace  at  Rome. 
Irritated  V'  **»  inacxible  Oppoirilloh,  IWpokon  burst  ^t 
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with  a  tocTf  IXmii  at  hdiig  tbiw^d  far  Hff  p€^  JPrHmi 
and  with  ruffian  violence^  itM^pettiM:  arbat  ww  4lfte  tp  th« 
age  and  charactet  of  the  vmmbk  Pi«m  tie  4id«  accocdiig 
to  the  bishop^a  account,  lay  hold  o(  the  Jg^f^?^.  smmtn$» 
-*-4>ut  without  striking  biiiu  ».   w  .i,>.    J 

The  little  bishop^  it  scema,  had  a  grei^  curiaaiftf  tffJtc^ 
England,  and  begged  hard  of  Nap(de«^  for  penwaMOB  to 
make  a  visit  to  Londoft  far  a  few  wedv;  NapcdeoA,  boiMvar, 
would  never  consent^  but  used  to  pull  Uaa'playAillji  by  tha 
ear,  and  tell  him,  that  he  would  be  oonuffUd^  and  coAvevtdl, 
ia  our  island  of  heretics. 

16th.     Spring  again— Delightful   loungii^    day.    The 
noise  of  Naples  is  enough  to  drive  a  nervoua  man  nsaA.  'du 
would  be  difficuk  to  imagine  the  eternal  bustle  and  wai^urf^ 
the  8treeto;-^the  people  bawling  and  roaring  mrndt^AMsmi^ 
all  directions;— beggars  soliciting  your    charity  witbiiNisiJ 
hand,  while  they  pick  your  pofJcet  of  your  baocUkl^vJiiaf  iMs- 
the  other; — and  the  carriages  cutting  their  wi^^  tbroiigl^4ba: 
crowd,  wtA  which  the  stmta  are  throng^  wisb.-lL^MMil 
rapidity.     It  requires  the  patience  of  Job  to  carry  Km^aa^^ 
dealings  with  the  people,  who  are  a  ipnttiinminsrinnaMn  W: 
every  bargain  is  a  battle,  and  it  seems  to  be  w  established 
rule,  to  ask,  on  all  occasions,  three  times  as  much  aa  la  ju8t» 
An  Englishman  cannot  show  himself  without  being  imme- 
(Bately  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  clamorous  af^caata,  as 
ravenous  as  birds  of  prey  about  a  carcaae;-*aU  ot^-^MW  ta 
have  their  share  of  the  carrion. 

The  1  bledo  is  the  principal  street  in  Naples;  n^a  ycfyv 
splendid  and  showy  street  it  is.    Tht  shc^  are^gq^  mi^ 
gaudy,  and  *  the  tide  of  human  existence'  floio  .^v^iafaaoffe. 
as  much  volume,  and  a  great  deal  more  noiai^  ^hffff  a|:CHg* 
ing. Cross;  but  I  think  it  cannot  be  compared  with^fj^.a^  i. 
and  substantial  magnificence  of  the  Corso  at  Ki^I^^   Xhi» 
street  is  the  very  paradise  of  pick-pockets;  I  ,dt^cte4,a  tin- 
ged uixhin  this  morning  in  the  act  of  extract!]^  iyi]^(^t|4)etr^^ 
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diief,  batlie  lonted  u^  into'  my-  face,  with  such  an  arch 
tkoag^  pkfiotn  fezpresBifltt,  that  my  rcBentmetit  was  disarm- 
ed,  and  htf^aiitdeltis-  retttat,  under  a  volley  of  eccelitnzaSy 
whteh'liirshow^ttd  upon  me  with  a  grateful  profusi6n. 

Upon  arriving  at  Nafdes,  after  n  residence  in  Rome,  one 
ift'taMfediMcly  •struck  with  the  inferiority  of  taste,  displayed 
in  the  'arohtosetund  ornaments  of  the  town. 

After  Hovfte,  every  thing  at  Naples  looks  poor  and  i^try; 
and  glitter  seem  to  be  die  great  objects  of  admirationi- 
t  ewry  thing,  as  Forsyth  says,  is  gilded,  from  the  cup 
pdias  of  the  churches,  to  the  piU  of  the  apothecary.    - 

Itth.  The  rate  of  living  it  much  the  same  at  Naples  as 
9MtRommi,  The  ordinary  price  of  lodgings,  su£Eicient  for  the 
MconuiMKlsftion  of  two  persons,  is  forty  dollars  a  month,-^ 
about  flight  poinds  English.  Our  dinner  is  supplied  from 
d8v4ittfa«n  mt  a  neighbouring  ardibishop,  by  his  lordship's 
ceioky  M  teigfart  car^ni  per  head^-«^he  cartino  being  about 
fonfll^pence  English. 

iflRie  wines  «f  Ifeples  are  remarkably  good,  if  care  be  ta- 
k^ftor^rthemgeiiuine,  which  is  easily  done  where  so  many 
people  iMke  dieir  own  wine} — but  beware  of  the  aduhera*^ 
tions  of  the  wine  tradit  The  lacryma  ChrtHi  is  not  the 
rare  precknift  Hfueaty  which  h  has  been  sometimes  described^ 
but  a  strong-bodied  generous  wine,  which  is  made  in  great 
qcmntities.  The  vbeyards,  that  supply  this  liquor,  are  sit- 
uated at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius.  It  appears  to  be  very  well 
calculated  for  die  English  taste,  and  it  is  said  to  bear  the 
v«yager  without  mjury.  The  cost  of  a  pipe,  with  all  the 
elspense  of  Importing  it  to  England,  duty  and  freight  includ- 
«d(  wiMld  nbt^umount  to  more  than  80/.;  and  Mr.  Grand- 
orgitf,  ihe  host  of  the  Albtrgo  del  SolCy  and  the  proprietor  of 
^«sagaftMe  of  ah  sorto  of  English  goods,  teUs  me,  that  he 
has  already  sent  tnany  pipes  to  London. 

AH  sorts  of  English  manufactures  are  to  be  found  at  the 
above-tttendoued  magazine,  which  can  only  be  accounted 
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fer  by  the  pardalttjr  of  dK  EagiMi  to  Amjnimcikmm  of 
their  own  couatry;  for  the  importatkBD  4aty.li»  the  Ntapdi- 
tan  government  it  no  kwtlMO  A  per  oest.         ^    r-.^       m- 

The  Neapolituis  setm  to  Uke  'm  n  liide  m  ihn  Parto- 
guese,  and  die  temper  of  the  govenMtentia  otMtaotlf&fai^ik- 
ing  out  in  Utile  spiieM  eonrtioosxif fower^  diraccad  40ainit 
English  subjects.  r        i 

February  18th.    Bxcurtioii  to  PompHu    The  mnaina  of 
this  town  afford  a  truly  iatereating  sfpectacle.    It  is  Uke  a 
resurrection  fronn  the  dead;  -the  progress  of  tine  ind  de- 
cay is  arrested,  and  you  an  admitted  to  the  tMApta%  Am 
theatres,  and  the  domestic  privacy  of  a  people  who  have 
ceased  to  exist  for  seventeen  centories.    Notbingia  waintiag 
but  the  inhabitants.    Still,  a  morning's  walk  through  <the 
solemn  silent  streets  of  F6mpeii,  wSi  gtveymi «  Cve&tHdea 
of  their  modes  of  life,  than  aU  the  booka^.  imidMirWoiM* 
They  seem,  Kke  die  French  of  die  praeentdaf  ,itEk/httWi  ft- 
isted  only  in  public.  *    -  .•  ^■^•iim-*  mA% 

Their  theatres,  temfpks,  baailicas,  ferufltt,ltfa.fm.llMt«lo6t 
splendid  scale,  but  in  then*  private  dweUiagar  we^.dJMHf^r 
litde  or  no  attendon  to  con^rt.  The  houses  in  geMrsd  have 
a  small  court,  round  which  the  rooms  are  bu9t,'irhich  ane 
rather  ceUs  than  rooms;— die  greater  part  are  wkhout  win- 
dows, receiving  light  only  from  the  door. 

There  are  no  chimneys; — the  smoke  of  the  kitchen  which 
is  usually  low  and  dark,  must  have  found  its  way  through  a 
hole  in  the  ceiling.  The  doors  are  so  low,  that  you  are 
obliged  to  stoop  to  pass  through  diem*  Thevc  Mre  .aoaie 
traces  of  Mosaic  flooring,  and  the  stucco  pfldndagHf.  w¥M 
which  all  the  walls  are  covered,  are  but  little  ii^)i|iroiibiUid 
upon  being  wetted,  they  appear  as  fresh  as  .ever>  -  .Bhnp^ 
red,  yeUow,  and  blue,  are  the  prevailing  ccdouca.  H  ia^,{4ty 
diat  the  contents  of  the  houses  could  not  have. been  allpw^ 
to  remain  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  fognd;  i|bu|  th#s 
would  have  been  >imposmble*  Travellers  are  ttif  .jp^fM^a^ 
thieves  in  the  world.     As  it  is,  they  will  tear  down,  without 
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,  dinf helo  sido  of  a  to&m^  to  cvt  out  a  fayourable 
■ypiaktor  of  the'  u«cco  panibg.  If  k  were  oot  for  ibis  pU* 
fering  propensityy  wv  migkt-hMPe-  teal  every  ttuag  «a  it  real- 
Yym^  bift  m  tbtw.oaie'of  tlik  great  calamHy;  even  to  the 
Aefaioii^^afakh  was  fovuid  with  a  purte  of  goU  m  its  hand. 
trying  tomo  imtajr^from  tha  inpfodiai^  deatructioo,  and  ex- 
hibiting  ^  the  ruUng  passion  strong  in  death/  in  the  last  ob- 
ject of  itff  aaadety.  In  the  stocks  of  ^  guaid-rooaft,  which 
were  used  as  a  military  puniihaaent^  the  skeletons  of  four 
acddwrs  were  found  ^ting;  hut  diese  poor  fellows  have  now 
hmexk  rdeased  from  their  ignominious  situation,  and  the  stocks, 
with  erery  thing  else  that  was  moveable,  have  been  placed 
Jb  ifce'imiseum:  die  bones  betag  cansigned  to  their  parent 

>i  Pomptii  therefore  exhibits  Bothiag  but  bare  walls,  and 
the  >WaHa  am- without  rooft;  for  these  have  been  broken  in, 
^  Slf#^iw0ig^'  of  the  shower  of  ash^s  and  pumice  stones, 
that  caused  the  destruction  of  the  town. 
*^  TW^ifliphidwatre  is  very  perfect,  as  indeed  are  the  other 
"two  "thl^irtres,  intended  for  dramatic  representations,  though 
'it  is  evident  that  they  had  sustained  some  injury  from  the 
•earthquake,  which,  as  we  learn  from  Tacitus,  had  already 
much  damaged  this  devoted  town,  before  its  final  destruc- 
tion by  the  erupticm  of  Vesuvius: 

*  Et  motu  terra:  celebre  Campania  oppidum  Pompeii^  mttgna 
€X  parte proruttm      Tacitus,  Ann.  xv.  c.  22. 

The  paintings,  on  the  walls  of  the  amphitheatre,  represent 

die  combats  of  gladiators  and  wild  beasts,  the  dens  of  which 

remain  ji»t  as  they  were  seventeen  hundred  years  ago. 

'     Th«  tliTO  theatres  for  dramatic  entertainments  are  as  close 

•'ioget'fter  a»  our  own  Drury  Lane,  and  Covent  Garden.   The 

\lktgtf  k^K,  which  might  have  contained  five  thousand  per- 

^sotis^'iike  tAe  amphitheatres,  had  no  roof,  but  was  open  to 

*  tit  Kght  tA  dat.     The  stage  is  very  much  circumscribed-^ 

tfiere  is  no  depth;  and  there  ara  consequently  no  side  scenes: 
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tbe  Sum  and  i|p^«arance  are  like  diat  of  oUr  owb  theMiM^ 
wheo  the  drop-scene  U  down,  end  fomt  tbe  extent  of  the 
suge.  In  this  back  scene  of  the  Roman  stage,  which^  hi-' 
stead  of  canvass^  is  composed  of  unchangeable  brick  and 
marble,  are  three  docws;  and  dieft  are  two  others  on  die 
sides,  answering  to  our  own  stage  doors.  It  seems  tbatt  it 
was  the  dieatrical  etiquette^  that  the  premieres  roiee  should 
have  their  exits,  and  entrances,  through  the  doors  of  the  back 
scene,  and  the  inferior  ones  through  those  On  the  sides* 

llie  little  theatre  is  covered,  and  in  better  preservation 
than  the  other;  and,  it  is  supposed,  that  this  was  intended  for 
musical  enteruunments. 

The  temple  of  Isis  has  suffered  little  injury.  The  statues 
alone  have  been  taken  away.-^-You  see  the  very  altar,  on 
which  the  victims  were  offered;— -and  you  may  now  ascend 
without  ceremony  the  private  stairs,  which  led  to  the  san4> 
turn  sanctorum  of  the  goddess;  where  those  mysterious  rites 
were  celebrated,  the  nature  of  which  may  be  shrewdly  gues*- 
sed  from  the  curiosities  discovered  there,  which  are  now  to 
be  seen  in  the  Museo  Borbonico.  In  a  niche,  on  the  outside 
of  die  temple,  was  a  statue  of  ffarpocrates^^ihe  god  of  si* 
lence**— who  was  most  appropriately  placed  here;  but 

<  Foal  d«ed8  irili  rise, 
Thooi^h  all  tbe  earth  o'erwhelm  tlieoi,  to  men's  efes.' 

The  streets  are  very  narrow;  the  marks  of  wheds  on  the 
pavement  show  that  carriages  were  in  use;  but,  tfarae  must 
hs^ye  been  some  regulation  to  prevent  their  meeting  each 
other;  for,  one  carriage  would  have  occupied  the  whok  of 
the  street,  except  the  narrow  trottoir^  raised  on  each  skk 
for  foot  passengers,  for  whose  accommodation  there  are  alao 
raised  stepping-stones,  in  order  to  cross  fnnn  one  side  to 
the  other.  The  distance  between  the  wbed-tracks  is  four 
feet  three  inches. 

There  is  often  an  emblem  over  the  door  of  a  house,  that 
determines  the  profession  of  its  former  owner. — The  word. 
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^Sedvt^  an' one,  seems  to  denote  that  it  was  an  inn,  as  we 
iift^e,  in  our  own  days,  the  sign  of  *  The  Salutation.^ — In 
the  otiter  briek-work  of  another,  is  carved  an  emblem,  which 
shocks  the  refinement  of  modem  taste;  but  which  has  been 
cm  objt^  even  of  religious  adoration,  in  many  countries, 
probably  as  a  sjnnbol  of  creative  power.  The  same  device 
18  found  on  the  stucco  of  the  inner  court  of  another  house, 
,with  d\is  inthnation — Hie  habitat  Felicitas^^SL  sufficient  ex*" 
planation  of  the  character  of  its  inhabitants. 

Many  of  the  paintings  on  the  walls  are  very  elegant  itk 
ihe  taste  and  design,  and  they  often  assist  us  in  ascertaining 
the  uses  for  which  the  different  rooms  were  intended.  For 
example; — in  the  baths,*  we  find  Tritons,  and  Naiads;  in 
the  bed-chambers,  Morpheus  scatters  his  poppies,  and  in 
the  eating-room,  a  sacrifice  to  iEsculapius  teaches  us,  that 
we  should  eat,  to  live;-^-'^ind  not  live,  to  eat. — In  one  of 
&ese  rooms  are  the  remains  of  a  triclinium. 

A  baker's  shop  is  as  plainly  indicated,  as  if  the  loaves 
were  now  at  his  window.  There  is  a  mill  for  grinding  the 
com,  and  the  oven  for  baking;  and  the  surgeon,  and  the 
druggist  have  also  been  traced,  by  the  quality  of  the  articles 
found  in  their  respective  dwellings* 

But  the  most  complete  specimen  that  we  have  of  an  an« 
rient  residence,  is  the  villa,  which  has  been  discovered,  at  a 
small  distance  without  the  gate.  It  is  on  a  more  splendid 
scale,  than  any  of  the  houses  in  the  town  itself,  and  it  has 
been  preserved  with  scarely  any  injury. 

Some  have  imagined  that  this  was  the  Pompeianum — the 
Pompeian  Villa  of  Cicero.  Be  this  as  it  may,— it  must  have 
beloDged  to  a  man  of  taste.  Situated  on  a  sloping  bank,  the 
front  entrance  opens,  as  it  were,  into  the  first  floor;  below 
which,  OD  the  garden  side,  into  which  the  house  looks — for 
the  door  is  the  only  aperture  on  the  road   side-^is  a  ground 

*  Id  one  of  the  baths,  which  probably  belonged  to  a  female,  is  a  pretty 
and  well-preserved  fresco  of  the  story  of  Acleon. 
VOL.  XI.  3  £ 
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floor,  widi  spactotia  arcadea,  and  open  roomat  ^  ^Klng  lli% 
gardcni--Hind  above,  are  the  akeping  roema.    The  watts 
imd  ceilings  of  ihia  TiUa  are  cnuunetttad  with  paincings  o£ 
very  elegant  deaign,  all  which  have  a  rdation  to  the  usee  of 
.the  apartment^  in  which  they  are  placed.    In  the  middle  of 
the  garden  there  is  a  reservoir  of  water,  snrroiinded  hj  coL* 
uBins>  and  the  ancient  well  sdU  reauunk    Though  we  haise 
many  specimens  of  Roman  glasa,  in  thetr  drinlring  veasek^ 
it  has  been  doubted  whe^r  they  were  SMcquaiated  with  Ae 
use  of  it  for  windows.    Swinburne,  however,  in  descriUns 
Pompeii,  says  ^  in  the  window  of  abed*chamber  aoflaa  panaa 
of  glasi  are  still  remaining/    This  would  seem  to  decide 
the  question;-^but  they  remain  no  longer.    The  boat  was 
fond  of  conviviality,  if  we  mi^  judge  from  the  dunmmioos 
of  his  cellar,  which  extends  under  ihc  whole  of  the  bouat 
and  the  arcades  also;  and  many  of  the  amphmrm  remab,  m 
which  the  wine  was  stowed.    It  was  here  that  the^  skelelaiii 
of  seven  and  twenty  poor  wretches  were  foond,  who  took 
refuge  in  this  place  from  the  fiery  shower  that  wo«dd  hoM 
killed  them  at  once,  to  su0er  the  lingering  tomscnts  of  being 
marved  to  death. 

It  was  in  one  of  the  porticos,  leading  to  the  outward  ea» 
trance,  that  the  skeleton,  supposed  to  be  that  cf  the  master 
of  the  house,  was  found;  with  a  key  in  one  hand,  and  a  purae 
of  gold  in  the  other. 

So  much  for  Pompeii:— -I  lingered  amongst  its  namfi,  till 
the  dose  of  evening:  and  have  seldom  passed  n  dqr  w^ 
feelings  of  interest  so  strong!^  exditedi,  or  with  impfeaaiQas 
of  the  transient  nature  of  all  hunum  possessions  so  strong^jr 
enforced,  as  by  the  sokmn  solicitudns  of  this  resuscitated 
to¥m,* 

February  19th.  Passed  the  aaomiii«  in  tias  Mne^B^ri^* 
nicoi — a  magmficent  establishment,  containing  ridi  ooHec* 

*  RomaoeUi't  hint  is  worth  attantioo,  wba  reoommeodi  trareUen  ta 
enter  Podipeii,  bj  the  way  of  the  tombs,  that  so  the  infterest  may  be  kept 
sliTe,  by  rseerving  the  more  important  objeoti  antil  the  last: 
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tibitt  o#*tlttiite,  pktures,  find  books.— Here  to6,  fire  depoei* 
ted  the  g^reeter  ptrt  of  die  Ctttiotitiea  foand  at  Hercvdfmeum 
and  Pompeii^  which  were  formerly  at  Portici,  When  the 
king  was  (Miged  to  fly  from  Naples  to  Sicily,  be  took  with 
him,  from  Portici,  every  thing  that  could  be  easily  packed 
up;  these  articles  have  now  been  brought  back,  and  are  ar- 
ranged in  die  Muieo  B9rbomco. 

Here  you  see-*^  the  ancient  most  domestic  ornaments,'-* 
the  fumiture^«-the  kitchen  utensils^^^he  surgical  instru* 
mentay-*the  trinkets,  See,  8(c«,  of  the  old  Romans* 

This  collection  illustrates  Solomon's    apophthegm,  that 
Acre  is  nodung  new  under  the  sun. — There  is  much  that| 
with  a  litde  scouring,  would  scarcely  appear  old  fashioned  at 
the  present  day.    This  is  not  surprising  in  many  of  the  ar* 
tides,  considering  that  our  makers  of  pottery,  and  tea  urns, 
have  been  long  busied  in  copying  from  these  ancient  models. 
But  it  b  the  same  with  other  things;  the  bits  of  the  bridles, 
l9ie  steel-yard  and  scales  for  weighing,  die  lamps,  the  dice, 
tiie  surgeon's  probe,  are  all  very  much  like  our  own.    We 
seem  to  have  improved  principally  upon  the  Romans,  in 
hardware  and  cudery.    Their  locks  and  keys,  scissors  and 
needles,  are  very  clumsy  articles;  and  their  seals,  rings,  and 
necklaces,  look  as  if  they  had  been  made  at  the  blacksmith's 
forge-     The  toilets  of  the  ladies,  too,  were  not  so  elegant- 
ly furnished  with  knick-knacks  in  those  days;-*we  have  spe- 
cimens of  the  whole  arrangement  of  their  dressing  tables, 
even  to  their  little  crystal  txoes  of  essences  and  cosmedcs. 
Their  combs  would  scarcely  compare  with  those  which  we 
use  in  our  stables;  and  there  is  nothing  that  would  be  fit  for 
a  modem  lady's  dressing  case*    We  find  nothing  like  knives 
and  forks* 

The  weight  of  the  steel-yard  is  generally  the  head  of  an 
emperor.  There  is  a  sun-dial— «4he  gnomon  of  which  is  the 
hinder  part  of  a  pig,  with  the  tail  sticking  up,  to  cast  the 
shadaw.    The  tCMMtrtc^  or  tickets  of  admission  to  the  thea- 
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tres,  are  of  ivory;  and  I  remarked  one,  with  the  name  of  tlie 
poet  iEschylus,  written  on  it  in  Greek  characters*     The  ap- 
paratus of  the  kitchen  may  be  studied  in  all  its  detailft, 
dirough  every  variety  of  urn,  kettle,  and  saucepan.     The 
armory  presents  to  us  the  very  helmets,  and  breast-plates, 
and  swords,  with  which  the  Romans  gained  the  empire   oi 
the  world;  in  a  word,  every  thing  here  excites  the  liveliest 
interest,  even  to  the  tops,  and  play-things,  which  prove  the 
antiquity  of  our  own  school-boy  amusements;  but  in  these,  as 
in  other  matters,  the  poverty  of  human  invention  is  strikingly 
displayed; — for,  whether  we  ride  upon  sticks,  or  play  at  odd 
and  even,  we  find  that  we  are  only  copying  the  pastimes  of 
children,  who  were  wont  two  thousand  years  ago 

*  Ludere  par  impar,  equitare  io  aruDdine  long^.' 

In  another  quarter  of  ihe  museum  are  collected  those  cu- 
riosities, which,  interesting  as  they  are,  as  throwing  light 
upon  die  manners  of  ancient  times,  are  justly  oflFensive  to 
modem  delicacy*  The  most  extraordinary  of  these  are,  the 
ornaments  and  decorations  of  the  temple  of  Isis,  which  will 
scarcely  bear  a  detailed  description.* 

*  The  phalHc  omamenl,  worn  round  the  necks  of  the  ladies,  as  a  charm 
against  sterility,  appears  in  every  variety  of  material,— gold,  silver,  and 
coral;  and  invention  seems  to  have  been  racked,  to  represent  it  under 
every  variety  of  shape. 

Sometimes  it  is  a  snail  peeping  out  of  its  sheU;— tometimes  a  Cupid  as- 
tride, is  crowning  it  with  a  chaplet;— and  sometimes  it  terminates  in  some 
frightful  reptile,  that  turns  round  with  an  expression  of  rage;— illustrating 
perhaps  the  passage  of  Horace; — <  mw  dua  conferbuU  ira,*  What  can 
demonstrate  more  clearly,  the  coarseness  and  corruption  of  ancient  taste; 
unless  it  be  the  monstrous  conjunctions,  consecrated  by  their  abominable 
superstition,  which  are  still  more  shocking  evidences  of  the  depravity  of 
their  imaginations.  There  is  an  examine  of  these,  in  a  piece  of  sculpture, 
dug  up  at  Herculanenm,  now  in  this  museum,  which  exhibits  great  pow* 
ers  of  expression  and  execution;  but,  it  had  better  hare  remained  boned 
under  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum. 
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February  20th*  The  weather  is  beyond  measure  severe 
and  trymg; — with  a  hot  sun,  there  is  a  winter  wind  of  the 
most  piercing  bitterness*  A  pulmonary  invalid  had  better 
si^oid  Naples  at  any  time,  but  certainly  during  the  winter, 
\inless  he  wish  to  illustrate  the  proverb,  ^  Fedi  Napoli  e  '*po 
tnori*'*  It  is  not  easy  for  such  an  invalid,  if  his  case  is  no- 
torious, to  get  lodgings,  or  at  least  he  will  on  that  account 
be  asked  a  much  higher  price  for  them;  for  consumption  is 
here  considered  to  be  contagious,  and  in  case  of  death,  the 
iprhole  of  the  fumit\u*e  in  the  occupation  of  the  deceased  is 
bumt»  and  his  rooms  are  fumigated  and  white  washed* 

Drove  to  Capo^di  Monte y  a  palace  of  the  king,  in  the  envi- 
rons of  the  town, — Palaces,  however,  are  the  most  tiresome 
things  in  the  world,  for  one  is  just  like  another; — all  glitter 
and  tinsel.  Here  are  some  of  the  best  works  of  Cammuccini. 
—There  was  one  that  pleased  me  much,  representing  Peri- 
cles, Socrates,  and  Alcibiades,  brought  by  Aspasia  to  admire 
the  works  of  Phidias*  This  has  all  the  fidelity  of  an  histo- 
rical picture,  for  the  faces  have  been  closely  copied  from  the 
antique  marbles* 

21st.  Again  to  the  Miiseo* — The  library  is  said  to  con- 
tain 150,000  volumes,  and  it  seems  to  be  well  furnished  with 
the  literature  of  all  nations.  Permission  is  easily  obtained 
here,  as  at  the  British  museum,  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
reading.  Amongst  the  curious  manuscripts,  I  was  shown 
the  Aminta  of  Tasso,  in  his  own  hand  writing,  which  by  the 
way  was  a  vile  scrawl. 

In  another  quarter,  is  a  large  collection  of  Etruscan  vases, 
in  which  the  elegance  of  the  form  shames  the  badness  of  the 
painting*  It  is  strange  that  a  people,  who  seem  to  have  had 
an  intuitive  tact  for  the  elegant  and  the  beautiful,  in  the 
form  and  shape  of  their  vessels,  should  have  had  so  little 
taste  in  the  art  of  design* 

In  the  collection  of  pictures  there  is  much  that  is  curious, 
and  much  that  is  beautiful.     In  the  former  class,  are  the 
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tpecimens  of  the  first  essays  of  the  first  founders  of  the 
of  paintiDg  in  Italy.  It  is  curious  to  trace  its  progress 
through  the  different  stages  of  improvement,  till  it  wms  4Kt 
last  brought  to  perfection^  in  the  age  of  Raphael. 

In  the  same  class,  is  an  original  [HCture  of  Columbus^  by 
Parmeggianino;  and  a  portrait  of  PhiGp  the  Mccond  of  Spain, 
which  looks  the  narrow-minded^  cold-blooded  tyrant,  thaC 
he  was  in  reality. 

And,  lastly,  here  is  the  original  sketch  of  the  kutjuJff^ 
mentj  by  Michael  Angelo,  from  which  he  afterwards  painC- 
ed  his  great  picture.  It  has  been  coloured  by  a  later  hand* 
— It  ought  to  be  hung  up  in  the  Sistine  chapel,  as  a  key  to 
make  the  fresco  intelligible;  for,  much  is  here  seen  distinct- 
ly, that  is  quite  faded  in  the  large  picture.  For  instance^ 
time  has  done  for  Cardinal  Biagio,  what  he  in  vain  asked  of 
the  Pope;  and  it  is  only  in  thb  sketch,  that  the  bitter  re- 
sentment of  the  painter  is  recorded,  which  placed  him 
amongst  the  damned,  in  the  gripe  of  a  malignant  daemon,*- 
who  is  dragging  him  down  to  the  bottomless  pit,  in  a  man- 
ner at  once  the  most  ferocious  and  degrading. 

In  the  latter  class,  there  are  many  that  deserve  enumera- 
tion. Two  holy  families  by  Raphael,  are  full  of  the  almost 
heavenly  graces  with  which  he,  above  all  other  painters,  has 
embellished  this  subject. 

There  are  two  landscapes;— -and  a  wild  witch,  on  a  wild- 
er heath,  in  the  very  wildest  style  of  Salvator  Rosa. 

Titian's  Danae  is  all  that  is  lovely  and  luscious;  and  there 
are  some  charming  pictures  of  Corregio;— but,  I  believe 
this  collection  altogether  detained  me  less  than  it  deserved; 
for  after  feasting  the  imagination,  in  the  galleries  of  Flo- 
rence, and  Rome,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  very  finest  ef- 
forts of  the  pencil,  it  requires  equal  excellence  to  stimulate 
the  languid  attention,  and  satisfy  the  increasing  fastidious- 
ness of  the  taste.  This  is  a  cruel  deduction  from  the  plea- 
9ure  which  is  expected    to  be    derived    from   familiarity 
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ymfh  ezccHenee,  and  iaiprovement  in  knowledge^  to  that^ 
after  all,  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  we  grow  ^happier^ 
aa  we  grew  wiser;  and,  perhape,  those  who  are  the  most 
pains-^to  see  die  best  that  is  to  be  seen— to  read  the  best 
that  b  to  be  read-— «nd  to  hear  the  best  that  is  to  be  heard—' 
are  only  labouring  to  exhaust  the  sources  of  innocent  grati- 
fication, and  incapatiuting  themselves  from  future  enjoy- 
ment, by  approaching  nearer  to  that  state  which  has  been  «o 
truly  described  asa  state  of 

*  PsidIViI  pre-eminence  oanetres  to  Tiew» 
Above  Jife'a  pleasoret,  and  its  comlbrts  too!' 

February  22d.  Yesterday  we  had  December's  wind;  to* 
day  we  have  November's  rain;  and  such  is  the  climate  of 
K^aples. 

Oined  with  an  Italian  Camily,  to  whom  I  brought  letters 
of  recommendation  from  Rome.  This  was  the  first  occa* 
aion  that  I  have  had  of  seeing  an  Italian  dress  dinner; — but 
there  was  scarcely  anything  strange  to  excite  remia*k.  The 
luxury  of  the  rich  is  nearly  the  same  throughout  Europe. 
Some  trifling  particuliarities  struck  me,  though  I  think  the 
deviations  from  our  own  customs  were  all  improvements* 
There  was  no  formal  top  and  bottom  to  the  table,  which  was 
round,  and  the  host  could  not  be  determined  from  his  place. 
All  the  dishes  were  removed  from  the  table  as  they  were 
wanted,  carved  by  a  servant  at  the  side-board,  and  handed 
round*  Each  person  was  provided  with  a  botde  of  wine, 
and  a  bottle  of  water,  as  with  a  plate,  and  knife  and  fork. 
There  was  no  asking  to  drink  wine,  nor  drinking  of  healths; 
no  inviting  people  to  eat,  nor  carving  for  them.  All  these 
duties  devolved  on  the  domestics;  and  the  conversation, 
which,  in  England,  as  long  as  dinner  lasts,  is  often  confined 
to  the  business  of  eating,  with  all  its  important  auxiliaries 
of  sauces  and  seasonings,  took  its  free  course,  unchecked  by 
any  interruptions  arising  out  of  the  business  in  hand.    This 
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18  surely  the  perfection  of  comfort — to  be  able  to  cat  and 
drink  what  you  please  widiout  exciting  attention  or  remark; 
—and  I  cannot  but  think,  it  would  be  a  great  improvement 
upon  oiu-  troublesome  fashion  of  passing  the  bottle^  to  sub- 
stitute the  Italian  mode  of  placing  a  separate  decanter  to 
each  person. 

Economy,  in  a  country  where  wine  is  so  dear  as  in  Eng*- 
land,  can  be  the  only  objection;  for,  though  I  have  heard 
some  persons  argue,  that  the  pleasure  of  drinking  is  increas- 
ed by  a  common  participation  in  the  very  same  botde;  such 
a  notion  can  scarcely  be  founded  in  reason,  unless  it  is  al- 
lowed that  this  pleasure  is  still  more  exquisitely  enjoyed  in 
the  tap-room,  where  each  man  partakes  of  the  same  mug, 
without  even  the  intervention  of  glasses.  For  my  part,  I 
am  for  extending  the  privilege  of  Idomeneus's  cup  to  every 
guest: 

Iliad,  4.  262. 

But,  an  invitation  to  dinner  is  a  rare  occurrence  in  Italy; 
for  dinner  is  not  here,  generally  speaking,  the  social  feast  of 
elaborate  enjoyment,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  make  it  in 
England, — occupying  a  considerable  portion  of  the  day,  and 
constituting  the  principal  object  of  meeting,— -but  a  slovenly 
meal,  despatched  in  haste,  and  in  dishabille; — and  it  b  for 
this  reason  that  an  Englishman  is  rarely  invited,  except  on 
extraordinary  occasions,  to  partake  of  it. 

In  the  evening,  to  a  conversazione,  at  the  archbishop  of 
Tarento's;— one  of  the  finest  and  most  respectable-looking 
old  men  I  ever  saw.  The  intercourse  of  society  is  perhaps 
managed  better  abroad  than  in  England.  The  system  of 
being  at  home  in  the  evening,  to  those  persons  with  whom 
you  are  desirous  of  associating,  without  the  formality  of  send- 
ing a  special  invitation,  facilitates  that  pleasant  and  easy  so- 
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ciety^  whkh  adivena,  without  at  all  dettroyiag,  the  i'€tire* 
ment  of  domestic  life;*— and  it  is  carried  on  with  no  greater 
expense  than  a  few  additional  cups  of  coffee,  or  glasses  of 
lemonade*  How  much  anore  rational  is  such  a  friendly  ia- 
tercoorse,  than  the  fcntnal  morning  visits,  or  the  heartless 
evening  routs,  of  our  own  country* 

February  2dd.  Again  to  the  Ntueo^ — Examined  the  in* 
genious  machinery  employed  to  unroll  the  manuscripis  found 
at  Herculaneum.  These  are  reduced  to  a  state  of  tinder^ 
but  die  writing  is  still  legible.  From  the  specimen  that  I 
saw,  it  seemed  necessary,  however,  to  supply  at  least  a  fifth, 
by^  conjecture.  Curiosity  is  kept  alive  till  the  last,  for  the 
name  of  the  author  is  inscribed  on  the  beginning  of  the  man^ 
uacript,  and  this  of  course  cannot  appear  till  the  whole  roll 
in  unravelled.  The  collection  of  statues  is  very  extensive, 
hut  I  must  repeat,  of  the  statues,  what  I  have  said  of  the 
pictures.  After  the  Tribuncy^-the  Capitcd,— 4ind  the  Vati- 
can,— ^what  remaina  to  be  seen  in  sculpture? — and  yet  the 
Venu9  caUipygt  is  a  most  beautiful  creature^-but  how  shall 
we  excuse  her  atdtude? 

The  £unous  Famese  Hercules  may  be  calculated  to  please 
an  anatomist,  but  certainly  no  one  elae.  This  is  the  work 
of  Glycon,  and  is  perhaps  the  allusion  of  Horace,  in  his  first 
epistle,  where  he  mentions  the  ^  invtcti  membra  Glyconui^^ 
a  passage  that  does  not  seem  to  be  satisfactorily  exjdained. 

The  Flora  is  generally  admired;  but  a  colossal  statue  is 
seldom  a  pleasing  object,  and  never  when  it  represents  a 
wonUm.  Gigantic  proportions  are  absolutely  inconsistent 
with  female  loveliness. 

February  24th  to  28th*  Confined  to  the  house  with  a 
cougbi — ^the  effect  of  the  bitter  wind  that  has  been  blow- 
ing upon  us  from  die  mountains,— -The  I.ord  deliver  me 
from  another  winter  at  Naples!— -Our  episcopal  land- 
lord turns  out  a  very  caitiff.  The  last  occupier  of  our 
lodgings— a  young  Englishman,  who  was  confined  to  his  bed 
VOL.  II.  r 
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by  inaess— had  occaskm  to  send  a  b9I  to  his  baaker't  to  be 
cashed;  on  which  errand  he  enipbyed  die  servant  of  M on- 
signore.  As  it  has  been  imputed  to  Italian  bankers,  dat 
they  sometimes  mis-count  dollars,  he  took  the  precaution  to 
examine  immediately  the  contents  of  hu  bag.  Findbg  duft 
there  was  a  deficiency  of  twenty  dollars,  he  stimmoaed  the 
servant  and  being  unable  to  get  any  exphmatioD,  he  wu  pre- 
paring  a  note  to  the  banker  to  institute  an  inquiry,  when  the 
man  confessed  that  his  master  had  stopped  him,  upon  his 
return,  and  taken  twenty  dollars  out  of  the  bag; — trusting,* 
it  seems,  to  the  proverbial  carelessness  of  our  countrymen. 
If  a  bishop  will  do  this,  what  might  we  not  expect  from  the 
poorer  classes  of  society?  and  yet  I  must  confess,  I  hive 
never  met  with  any  such  dishonesty  in  the  lower  ordcn,  ex- 
cept amongst  the  pick-pockets  in  the  Strada  di  Toledo. 

In  an  arbitrary  government,  like  Aat  of  Naples,  s  stran- 
ger is  surprised  by  the  freedom  of  speech,  which  prcvaih  on 
political  subjects.  The  people  seem  fuB  of  discontent.  In 
the  coffee-houses,  restaurateurs,  nay  even  in  the  streets,  yott 
hear  the  most  bitter  invectives  against  the  government,  and 
tirades  against  the  royal  family. 

One  would  imagine,  from  such  general  complainings, 
that  the  government  was  in  danger,— but  all  seems  to  evap- 
orate in  talk;  and  indeed  Gen.  Church  (an  Englishman)  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  5,0(X)  foreign  troops,  is  engaged  in 
stopping  the  mouths  of  the  more  determined  reformers;  which 
may  probably  explain  the  secret  of  the  stability  of  the  pre- 
sent system. 

It  must  be  owned  that  the  people  have  some  grounds  for 
complaint,  for,  the  king  has  not  only  retained  all  the  imposts, 
which  Murat»  under  the  pressure  of  war,  found  it  necessary 
to  levy,  but  he  has  also  revived  many  of  the  ways  and  meso* 
of  the  old  regime.  The  property'  tax  alone  amounts  to  twen- 
tyi-five  per  cent.;  and  there  is  a  sort  of  excise,  b)'  «*fch 
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w^Tj  roQ  that  is  eaten  by  the  beggar  in  the  streets,  is  made 
to  contribute  a  portiou  to  the  government  purse. 

The  military,  both  horse  and  foot,  make  a  very  respecta* 
Ue  appearance.  To  the  eye,  they  are  as  fine  soldiers  as  any 
In  Europe;  and  the  grenadiers  of  the  king^s  guard,  dressed 
ki  the  umfiorm  of  our  own  guards,  might  be  admired  even  in 
Hyde  Park*  But,  it  appears  that  they  do  not  like  fighting. 
The  Austrian  general  Nugent  married  a  Neapolitan  prin« 
cess,  and  is  now  commander  in  chief  of  that  very  army, 
which  under  Murat,  ran  away  from  him  like  a  flock  of 
sheep. 

It  is  the  &shion  to  consider  s<ddier8  as  mere  machines, 
and  to  maintain,  that  discipline  will  make  soldiers  of  any 
men  whatever*  This  may  be  true  as  a  general  rule;— but 
may  not  a  slavish  submission  to  a  despotic  government  for 
a  long  period  of  years,  and  confirmed  habits  of  efeminate 
indolence,  on  the  part  of  any  people,  prod^ce  an  heredita* 
ry  taint  in  their  blood,— gradually  making  what  was  habit  in 
the  parent,  constitution  in  the  offspring,— and  so  deteriorate 
the  breed,  that  no  immediate  management  or  discipline  shall 
be  able  to  endue  such  a  race  with  the  qualities  necessary  to 
constitute  a  soldier?  If  this  maxim  need  illustration,  I 
would  appeal  to  the  conduct  of  the  Neapolitan  army  in  Mu* 
rat's  last  campaign. 

Art.  yh^^BIackwooiTs  Magazine  on  Washington  Irving^ 

44  late  No.  W  Black  weud^s  4Bdiabargh  Msgasioe,  cootains  a  rerieir  of 
<  Diadrich  Koickerbooker't  History  of  New  York/  frofn  which  we  tako 
the  foUowiof ,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  iaTour  that  oor  coontiy- 
man,  Washfaigton  Irriog,  has  gained  at  the  hands  of  the  Scotish  critics.] 

*  Wfi  are  delighted  to  observe,  that  ^^  the  Skeuh  Book  of 
Geoffrey  Crayon,  Gent."  has  at  last  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Mr*  Murray,  and  been  republished  in  one  of  the  most  beau* 
tiful  octavos  that  ever  issued  from  the  fertile  press  of  Albe« 
aaarle  street.    The  work,  indeed,  is  still  going  on  at  New 
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York;  but  we  trust  some  amtttgemcfit  haft  Imcu  «BttMd  iiit», 
by  virtue  of  which,  the  auccee^Uttg  numbers  of  this  exquisite 
miscdlany  may  be  early  given  to  the  EngUsb  puUic;  ^ntIio, 
we  are  sure,  are,  at  kast,  as  much  iadiaed  to  receive  tiMflft 
w^  as  the  American.    Mr.  Washington  Irving  is  osie  e4 
our  first  favourites  smftng  the  Kn|^sh  writers  of  this  age    ■ 
and  he  b  not  a  bit  die  less  for  having  been  bom  in  America* 
He  is  not  one  of  diose  Americans  who  pracdse,  what  majr 
be  odled,  a  treason  of  the  beittt,  bi  perpetual  scoft  and 
sneers  against  the  land  of  dieir  faro&dien.    He  weU  knowa 
4»at  his  ''  thews  and  sinews''  are  not  all,  fer  which  he  k  m- 
debted  to  his  English  ancestry.    All  the  noUeat  food  oi  fain 
heart  and  soul  have  been  dertvad  to  hieuL,  he  weU  ] 
from  Ae  sauK  fonntain    and  he  is  as  grate&il  fiav  has  ( 
gations  as  he  is  consdous  of  their  magnitode*    His 
att  bivadie  d^  sentiment  so  beautiittlly  enpssossd  in  «ae  of 
Mr.  Cderidge's  Syfailline  Leaves.* 

Though  ages  long'  bare  past 

fiinos  oar  ftUien  Isft  dair  kna» 
Their  pilot  n  the  Ws«t, 

O'or  uBtrmrsU'd  isaa  tossaa. 
YotHvetthehloodofEuflaiidiiioarveinf   * 
And  shaU  wi^  not  proclaim 
That  blood  of  honest  fiune, 
Whkh  no  tyranny  caa  tame 
Byitichaiaaf 

Whils  Ua  langaage  free  and  bold 

Whioh  the  bssd^tf  Ana  sangv 
Im  which  onr  Mibon  tsM 
How  the  Tanh  of  heaven  niag 
When  Satan,  blasted,  fall  withaU  his  best; 
While  these  with  rererema  meet» 
"fen  tbonsaad  echoes  greet, 
And  fhm  rook  to  lock  repeat 
IMnaid  ear  coast. 

"^Thessine  vsrsei  were  not  written  by  Mr.  Coleridge,  but  by  an  Ame- 
rican fSBdeman,  whose  nasra  he  has oeaceaM,  thoogh he esBs  him  «a 
dear  and  rahad  friend.'  His  name  should  nol  hare  been  esnoesied.  C.N. 
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That  mould  a  nadoii't  so«l. 
Still  cliof  around  our  heani> 
Between  let  ocean  roll, 
Our  joint  communion  breaking  with  the  ran;— 
Tet«tJlt*from  either  beach, 
IW  voice  «f  Mood  ^dl  veMh, 
lifayf  mdible  thMi  ^p<^^c^h^ 
<Wsiiuioiai.' 

*  The  grest  superiority,  over  too  many  of  hk  countrymen^ 
ftvhited  by  Mr.  Inrlng  on  every  occasion,  when  he  speaks 
of  the  manners,  the  spirit,  the  fidth  of  England,  has,  with« 
out  doubt,  done  much  to  gain  for  him  our  aflecdon*  But 
had  he  never  expressed  one  sentiment  favourable  to  us  or  to 
our  country,  we  should  stiH  have  been  cotnpelfed  to  confess 
liiat  we  regard  him  as  by  fb"  tiie  greatest  genius  that  has 
arisen  cm  the  Htetrary  horizon  of  the  new  world*  The  Sketeh 
Bo6k  has  already  proved;  to  oiv  readers,  that  he  possesses 
exquisite  powers  of  pathos  and  description;  but  we  recur^ 
with  pleasure,  to  this  much  earlier  publication,  of  whkh,  we 
suspect,  but  a  few  copies  have  ever  crossed  die  Atlantic,  to 
•how  that  we  did  right  when  We  ascribed  to  him,  in  a  former 
paper,  the  possession  of  a  true  old  English  vein  of  humour 
and  sadre-— of  keen  and  lively  wit — and  of  grc^t  knowledge 
and  discriminadon  of  human  nature. 

^  The  whole  book  is  a  jeu^esfirity  mhI,  perhaps,  its  oie/tf 
fault  is,  diat  no  jeu^^esprit  ought  to  be  quite  so  long  as  to 
ill  two  closety  priated  volumes.  Under  the  mask  of  an 
historian  of  his  nadve  city,  he  has  embodied,  very  success-> 
fully,  the  results  of  his  own  early  observadon  in  regard  to 
the  fbrmadon  and  constitution  of  several  regular  divisions 
of  American  society;  and  in  this  point  of  view  his  work 
will  preserve  its  character  of  value,  long  alter  the  lapse  of 
time  shall  have  blunted  the  edge  of  these  personal  allusions 
which,  no  doubt,  contributed  most  powerfuBy  to  its  popun 
htkf  over  the  water.    New  York,  our  readers  kn<iw,  or 
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ought  to  know,  was  originally  a  Dutch  new  settlement,  by 
die  style  and  title  of  New  Amsterdam,  and  it  was  not  till 
after  it  had  witnessed  the  successive  reigns  of  seven  gene- 
rations of  brig-breeched  deputies  of  their  hig^  mightinessea 
that  the  infsnt  city  was  transferred  to  the  dominion  of  Eng- 
land, in  consequence  of  a  pretty  liberal  grant  by  Charies  II. 
to  his  brother  the  duke  of  York,  and  the  visit  (^  a  few  Eng- 
lish vessels  sent  to  give  some  efficacy  to  this  grant,  in  parH* 
kis  tnfdeliuM.      Diedrich   Knickerbocker,   the   imaginary 
Dutch  Herodotus  of  this  city,  of  cowrse,  considers  its  occu- 
pation by  the  English  forces  as  the  termination  of  its  politi- 
cal existence,  and  disdains  to  empk^  the  saoie  pen  that  had 
celebriKtecl  the  achievements  of  Peter  the  Headsmmg,  Wil- 
liam the  Tes^,  and  die  other  governors  of  the  legitimate 
Batavian  breed,  in  rec(»-ding  any  of  the  acts  of  their  u^uip- 
ing  successors,  holding  authori^  under  the  sign  manual  of 
Great  Britain.    To  atone,  however,  for  the  hasty  condusion 
of  his  history,  he  makes  its  commencement  as  long  and  mi- 
nute as  could  be  desired — not  beginning,  as  might  be  expect- 
ed, with  the  first  landing'of  a  burgo-master  on  the  shores  of 
the  Hudson,  but  plunging  back  into  the  utmost  night  of  ages, 
and  favouring  us  with  a  regular  deducement  of  the  Bataviam 
line  through  all  the  varieties  of  place  and  fortune  that  are 
recorded  between  the  creation  of  Adam,  and  the  mailing  (^ 
the  good  ship  Goode  Vrouw  for  die  shore  of  Commoaipaw. 
The  description  of  the  imaginary  historian  himself  has  al^ 
^9Cf%  appeared  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  best  things  in  the  whole^ 
book,  so  we  shall  begin  widi  quoting  it*    We  are  not  sure 
diat  it  yields  to  the  far-famed  introduction  of  ChrysaL   Our 
readers  are  to  know  that  Mr.  Diedrich  Knickerbocker  com- 
posed his  immortal  work  in  the  Independent  Columbian 
Hotel,  New  York—- and  that  having  mysteriously  disappear* 
ed  from  his  lodgings,  without  saying  any  thing  to  die  land- 
lord, Mr.  Sedi  Uandyside,  the  publican,  thought  of  pub- 
lishing his  MSS.  by  way  of  having  his  score  cleared.    The 
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progpram  of  Mr.  Handyside  contains  such  a  fine  sketch  of  a 
veritable  Dutch  portrait,  that  we  cannot  help  wishing  it  had 
been  twice  as  full  as  it  is.^ 

After  copious  citations  the  editor  proceeds: 
*  We  cannot,  at  present,  venture  upon  any  more  extract*-^ 
and  yet  we  have  done  nothing  to  give  our  readers  a  due 
notion  of  what  Knickerbocker's  book  contains.     We  shall 
return  to  the  volumes  again,  for  we  suppose  we  may  con- 
sider them  as  in  regard  to  almost  all  that  read  this  Maga* 
zine,  ^^  as  good  as  manuscript/*  Enough,  however,  has  been 
quoted  to  show  of  what  sort  of  stuff  Mr.  Irving's  comic 
pencil  is  composed--i«nd  enough  to  make  all  our  readers  go 
along  vrith  us  in  a  request  which  we  have  long  meditated, 
viz.  that  this  author  would  favour  us  with  a  series  of  novels, 
on  the  plan  of  those  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  or,  if  he  likes  that 
better,  of  the  author  of  Waverley,  illustrative  of  the  present 
state  of  manners  in  the  United  States  of  America.     When 
we  think,  for  a  moment,  on  the  variety  of  elements  whereof 
that  society  is  every  where  composed — ^the  picturesque  mix- 
tures of  manners  derived  from  German,  Dutch,  English, 
Seotish,  Swedish,  Gothic,  and  Celtic  settlers,  which  must  be 
observable  in  almost  every  town  of  the  republican  territo- 
ries— the  inimense  interfusion  of  different  ranks  of  society 
from  all  these  quarters,  and  their  endless  varieties  of  action 
upon  each  other — ^the  fermentation  that  must  every  where 
prevail  among  these  yet  unsettled  and  unarranged  atoms— ^ 
•bove  all,  on  the  singularities  inseparable  from  the  condition 
of  the  only  half-young,  half-old  people  in  the  worid-— simply 
as  such— we  cannot  doubt  ^at  could  a  SmoUet,  a  Fielding, 
or  a  Le  Sage  have  seen  America  as  she  is,  he  would  at  once 
have  sibandoned  every  other  field,  and  blessed  himself  on 
having  obtained  access  to  the  true  terra  fortunata  of  the 
novelist.  Happily  for  Mr.  Irving  that  terra  fortunata  is  also 
to  this  hour  a  terra  incognita;  for  in  spite  of  the  shoals  of 
bad  books  of  travels  that  have  inundated  us  from  time  to 
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time,  BO  European  reader  has  ever  had  the  tmaHeat  oppor- 
tanky  of  being  introduced  to  any  thing  like  ooe  vivid  por» 
traiturc  of  American  life.  Mr.  Irving  has,  at  eveiy  good 
man  must  have,  a  strong  affection  lor  h^  country^  and  he  is, 
diereforia«  fitted  to  draw  her  character  con  amore  as  well -as 
e^n  gtrUilruMU  The  largeoess  of  lus  views,  in  regard  to 
politics,  will  secure  him  from  staining  his  pages  wiA  any 
repulsive  air  of  bigotry — and  the  humane  and  liberal  nature 
of  his  qj^inions  in  regard  to  subjects  of  a  still  hitler  order^ 
will  equally  secure  him  from  still  more  offensive  errors. 

^  To  frame  the  plots  of  twenty  novels  can  be  no  very  heavy 
tssk  to  the  person  who  wrote  the  passages  we  have  quoted 
above-'-and  to  fill  them  up  with  characteristic  details  of  in- 
cidents and  manners,  would  be  nothing  but  an  amusonent  to 
him*  He  has  sufficiently  tried  and  shown  his  strength  in 
sketches*-it  is  time  that  we  should  look  for  full  and  glowing 
pictures  at  his  bands.  Let  him  not  be  discouraged  by  the 
common-place  cant  about  the  impossibility  of  good  novels 
being  written  by  young  men.  Smollet  wrote  Roderick  Ran- 
dom before  he  was  five-and-twenty,  and  assuredly  he  had 
not  seen  half  so  much  of  the  world  as  Mr.  Irving  has  done« 
W^  hope  we  are  mistaken  in  this  point — but  it  strikes  us 
that  he  writes,  of  late,  in  a  less  merry  mood  than  in  die  days 
of  Knickerbocker  and  the  Salmagundi.  If  the  possession  of 
intellectual  power  and  resources  ought  to  make  any  man  hap- 
py, that  man  is  Washington  Irving;  and  people  may  talk  as 
they  please  about  the  ^^  inspiration  of  melancholy,''  but  it  i% 
our  firm  belief  that  no  man  ever  vrrote  any  thing  greatly 
worth  the  writing,  unless  under  the  influence  of  buoyant 
spirits.  ^^  A  cheerful  mind  is  what  the  muses  love,^'  says  the 
author  of  Ruth  and  Michael^  and  the  Brothers;  and  in  the 
teeth  of  all  asseverations  to  the  contrary,  we  take  leave  to 
believe  that  my  Lord  Byron  was  never  in  higher  glee  than 
when  composing  the  darkest  soliloquies  of  his  Childe  Harold* 
The  capacity  of  achieving  immortality,  when  caUed  into 
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vivid  consciousness  by  the  very  act  of  composition  and  pas- 
sion of  inspiration,  must  be  enough,  we  should  think,  to  mak^ 
smy  man  happy*  Under  such  influences  he  may,  for  a  time, 
we  doubt  not,  be  deaf  even  to  the  voice  of  self-reproach,  and 
hardened  against  the  memory  of  guilt.  The  amiable  and 
accomplished  Mr.  Irving  has  no  evil  thoughts  or  stinging 
recollections  to  fly  from— ^ut  it  is  very  possible  that  he  may 
have  been  indulging  in  a  cast  of  melancholy,  capable  of  damp- 
ing die  wing  even  of  his  genius.  That^  like  every  other 
demon,  must  be  wrestled  with,  in  order  to  its  being  overcome^ 
And  if  he  will  set  boldly  about  An  American  TaiCj  in  three 
volumes  duodecimo^  we  think  there  is  no  rashness  in  promising 
him  an  easy,  a  speedy,  and  a  glorious  victory.  Perhaps  all 
this  may  look  very  like  impertinence,  but  Mr.  Irving  will 
excuse  us,  for  it  is,  at  least,  well  meant. 

Art.  VII. — King  of  England*s  Palace  at  Brighton. 

This  journal  has  already  contained  views  of  several  of  the 
most  elegant  among  the  public  edifices  of  the  United  States^ 
the  capital  and  the  President's  house  at  Washington,  the 
bank  of  the  United  States  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  new  state 
capital  at  Harrisburgh.  An  outline  of  the  celebrated  Par- 
thenon was  also  lately  given.  It  may  afibrd  some  entertain- 
ment to  compare  the  architectural  taste  of  our  country,  as  it 
is  displayed  in  those  American  buildings,  with  that  of  Eng- 
land, as  evinced  by  the  style  of  the  king's  new  palace;  and  it 
will  be  curious  to  compare  each  with  the  specimen  of  Gre- 
cian taste,  seen  in  the  Parthenon. 

The  following  description  is  taken  from  9  late  English 
publication. — ^  Since  the  year  1801,  the  king  has  been  gradu* 
ally  developing  his  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  splendid  ma* 
rine  palace  at  Brighton.  The  building  called  the  Pavilion, 
in  which  he  had  previously  resided  during  his  visits  to  the 
sea  side,  might  have  been  considered  rather  as  a  cottage 
ornee^  than  as  a  mansion  capable  of  sustaining  the  splendour 
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of  a  court,  and  entertaiDing  the  aumerous  re^ue  of  a  ao* 
rereigB  prince.  It  has  therefore  undergone  gradual  cxtcn- 
•ions:  but,  as  it  stood  among  buildings  in  die  very  heart  of 
Brighton,  where  ground  is  nnore  valuable  than  at  any  other 
place  in  the  empire,  vast  sums  were  necessary  to  be  paid  for 
the  various  interests  which  pre-occupied  the  scite,  and  much 
time  was  lost  in  negociations  for  various  premises  which  it 
became  necessary  to  incorporate* 

*  At  length  his  majesty,  having  prevailed  on  the  inhabitants 
of  Brighton  to  surrender  the  main  entrance  of  the  town  to 
his  purposes,  was  enabled  to  convert  that  street  into  pleasure 
grounds  on  the  back  or  western  front;  and  to  unite  the  whole 
with  some  tea  gardens  which  stood  en  the  opposite  side  of 
it,  and  also  with  some  adjoining  pleasure  grounds  which  be* 
longed  to  a  marine  mansion  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough. 
The  entire  domain  was  thus  extended  to  about  seven  acresy 
much  of  which  is  well  planted  with  trees. 

^  About  1805  he  commenced  the  erection  of  hb  spacious 
and  splendid  stables,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  grounds. 
Mr.  Porden  was  the  architect,  and  he  seems  to  have  ex* 
hausted-all  the  elegancies  of  appropriate  design  in  his  ar- 
ragements  of  this  building.  There  are  superb  stalls  for  siz« 
ty-eight  horses,  within  a  circular  area  of  nearly  100  feet  dia« 
meter,  surmounted  with  a  magnificent  dome,  which  is  but 
twenty  feet  in  span  less  than  that  of  St.  Paul's,  forming  a 
conspicuous  object  in  the  perspective  of  Brighton.  It  is  ru* 
moured  that  these  stables  and  appurtenances  cost  little  less 
than  two  hundred  thousand  pounds;  and  that,  at  the  time  of 
their  completion,  the  Pavilion,  its  various  alterations,  addi- 
tions,  and  extensions,  had  cost  its  royal  owner  little  short  €d 
double  that  sum. 

*  Since  that  time,  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  mansion  at 
the  northern  extremity,  a  line  of  capital  houses  called  Mari* 
borough-row,  in  the  rear,  and  the  extensive  premises  of  the 
Castle  Innr  esteemed  <Hie  of  the  first  public  establishments 
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of  its  kind  in  England,  have  been  successively  purchased.  His 
royal  highness  has  also  rebuilt  all  the  domestic  offices  in  the 
rear  of  the  Pavilion,  in  a  style  of  commensurate  extent;  and, 
about  two  years  since,  he  began  to  improve  and  embellish 
the  state  apartments  in  the  centre  of  the  building;  and,  with- 
in the  past  month,  the  removal  of  the  scaffolding  has  exhibit- 
ed it  in  the  splendid  and  unique  forms  which  we  have  cor- 
rectly portrayed  in  the  accompanying  engraving.  (See  the 
Copprr -plate.) 

*  It  will  he  perceived  that  the  style  of  architecture  is  ori- 
ental; and  the  first  glance  of  the  building  will  remind  the  ob- 
server of  the  fairy  palaces  of  Uie  sovereigns  of  Uindoostan, 
and  of  the  mausoleums  of  certain  of  their  princes,  in  the 
ejection  of  which  the  incsJculable  treasures  of  the  eastern 
worl4  have  been  expended.  Some  persons  have  assimilated 
the  building  to  the  Moorish  structures  in  Spain,  and  parti- 
icularly  to  the  palace  of  the  Alhambra  at  Granada;  while 
pthers  have  considered  it  as  Tartaric,  and  have  treated  it  as 
a  copy  of  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow.  These,  however,  are 
mistakes;  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  King,  who  must 
Jbe  led  to  consider  himself  as  virtual  sovereign  of  the  east, 
deemed  it  respectful  to  his  eastern  dependencies  to  exhibit 
a  palace  in  conformity  with  their  notions  of  architectural 
perCection. 

.  ^  Be  this  as  it  may,  his  majesty  has  unquestionably  placed 
on  British  ground  the  most  original  and  unique  structure  in 
£urope,*-which  affords  pleasure  or  pain  to  the  beholders, 
according  to  their  taste  or  their  political  feelings.  Few  would 
withhold  their  admiration,  if  it  stood  on  an  uninterrupted 
lawn  descending  to  the  sea,  or  if  it  had  been  placed  on  a 
better  elevation  of  ground:  but  others  shrug  their  shoulders 
on  learning,  that  perhaps  a  miUicn  is  thus  to  be  taken  from 
the  earnings  of  one  part  of  the  community  to  be  paid  to  ano* 
ther,  in  return  for  hard  labour  in  producing  erections,  which 
their  frigid  economy  considers  as  fantasticaL  4J3^ong  a  fr^t 
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people  such  topics  will,  however,  be  discussed;  and,  in  sea-* 
sons  of  great  domestic  distress,  will  excite  irritations  which 
the  specious  argument  of  giving  employment,  or  taking  la- 
bour for  the  money  collected  from  others,  does  not  allay* 
Our  opinion  is  not  called  for;  but  we  confess  that  we  are  no 
enemies  to  splendid  architecture,  provided  those  who  indulge 
in  such  expensive  gratifications,  are  at  the  same  time  equal- 
ly anxious  about  the  humble  comforts  of  cottages;  and  do  not 
forget  their  brotherhood  with  their  species,  and  all  those  ob* 
ligations  to  the  sources  of  wealth  which  are  created  by  its 
possession. 

^  The  limited  size  of  this  elegant  structure  precludes,  how- 
ever, serious  alarm  in  regard  to  the  expenses  of  its  comple- 
tion. We  know  nothing  of  the  estimates;  but  it  is  generally 
rumoured,  in  the  circles  of  Brighton,  diat  &e  completion  of 
the  known  plans  may  cost  nearly  a  million.  The  principal 
front,  as  represented  in  the  engraving,  is  but  100  yards,  and 
the  wings  will  probably  add  50  yards  each  to  the  north  and 
south.  The  pinnacles  of  the  highest  domes  are  from  90  to 
100  feet  high.  The  dining-room,  at  the  south  or  left  side,  is 
7%  feet  long,  50  feet  wide,  and  40  high.  The  centre  consti- 
tutes a  series  of  three  drawing-rooms,  behind  which  is  a  su- 
perb gallery  of  communication;  and  at  the  north  end,  on  the 
right  band,  is  the  music  saloon.  For  descriptions  of  the  or- 
namental finishings,  and  decorated  furniture,  of  these  apart- 
ments, we  must  refer  to  die  Arabian  Tales,  to  the  drawings 
of  Daniel,  and  to  the  Travels  of  Forbes,  when  diey  describe 
the  Taje  Mahl  of  Shah  Jehan  at  Agra,  or  the  Jumma  Mus- 
jed  at  Delhi.  They  are,  or  they  are  to  be,  every  thing  which 
wealth  and  power,  aided  by  the  arts  of  gilding,  paintingp 
carving,  and  sculpture,  can  render  them. 

^  The  walls  are  of  brick,  and  covered  and  ornamented  widi 
the  patent  mastic,  which  dries  of  the  most  delicate  stone-co- 
lour, and  acquires  the  hardness  and  apparent  durability  of 
granite.    The  cupolas  and  minarets  are  framed  and  covered 
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with  iron,  and  finished  with  a  coating  of  mastic.  The  quan- 
tities of  massive  timber  and  iron-work  from  Woolwich, 
which  have  long  employed  trains  of  artillery-waggons  in 
their  transport,  prove  that  durability  is  not  neglected  for 
splendour. 

Art.  yill^^Qmng  to  Boarding  SchooL 

The  annexed  plate  is  taken  from  a  spirited  sketch  by 
Krimmel,  and  is  a  good  specimen  of  that  artist's  manner.  In 
this  and  its  companion  picture  he  has  intended  to  portray 
the  change  affected  by  fashionable  boarding  schools,  upon 
tiie  tastes  and  manners  of  country  lasses.  The  view  now 
presented,  shows  the  successful  farmer  counting  over  the 
golden  returns  of  his  harvest;  the  implements  of  husbandry 
close  at  hand,  and  the  rustic  decorations  of  the  room  are  all 
indicative  of  his  occupation.  The  old  grandmother  with* 
draws  her  attention  from  her  bible,  and  raises  her  spectacles 
to  gaze  on  the  splendid  heaps  of  money.  The  wife  reproves 
the  farmer's  incivility,  and  removes  his  hat  in  compliment  to 
the  presence  of  the  mistress  of  the  boarding  school,  who 
having  called  to  take  her  intended  pupil  to  the  city,  looks 
with  great  scorn  upon  the  vulgar  rustics  among  whom  she 
is  obliged  to  pass  a  few  moments.  The  girl  appears  to  be 
taking  leave  of  her  lover,  and  is  seen  in  all  the  simplicity 
of  mien  characteristic  of  a  farmer's  daughter.  The  stage 
coach  is  seen  through  the  open  dour,  and  the  driver  is  urg- 
ing the  departure  of  his  passengers.  The  littie  girl  packing 
up  her  young  mistresses  trunk,  which  seems  to  be  provident- 
ly furnished  with  a  large  bible,  forms  also  a  consistent  part 
of  die  scene. 

The  return  from  boarding  school,  to  be  published  next 
month,  will  show  a  very  natural  and  striking  alteration  pro- 
duced by  the  refinement  of  a  city  education^  L% 
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OH  lAe  TeeC^— Thb  adyanta^^  of 
deaolioess  to  the  well  being  of  ani- 
nal  life,  are  too  obTiouB  to  require 
illustratioo;  and  the  ioAuence  it  ex* 
erts  oo  contagioas  and  various  other 
diaeasett  is  more  than  a  sufficieot 
groundwork  for  this  position. 

Since  itapplies  no  less  as  an  axiom 
to  local  than  to  general  circumstan- 
ces, Hiose  important  instruments  of 
tbe  animal  machine,  the  teeth,  de- 
mand its  fullest  exertion;  for  these, 
when  disordered,  produce  the  seeds 
of  constitutional  disease. 

By  a  chymical  agency  on  those 
relics  of  the  food,  which  accidental- 
ly lodge  between  them,  a  deleterious 
change  takes  place,  constituting  an 
active  poison,  which  corrodes  their 
structure. 

The  importance  of  the  teeth  to  the 
functions  of  the  ^tem,  and  the  per- 
fect enjoyment  of  health,  is  apparent 
from  the  moment  of  their  develop- 
ment, a  process  which  constitutes  the 
most  critical  period  of  infancy,  and 
whidk  shows  at  once  their  extensire 
influence  oo  the  constitution  at 
large. 

The  effects  of  those  aches  and 
pains  that  then  distress  the  child  ex- 
cite a  general  derangement  of  the 
whole  machine;  ferer  accedes,  the 
functiomr  in  every  part  are  disturb- 
ed, and  the  brain  not  unfrequently 
suffidTB  by  an  attack  of  convulsion. 

The  teeth  are  alone  the  cause  of 
Dns  dangerous  attack  on  health  and 
existence;  and  they  display  an  influ- 
ence no  less  serious  at  an  after  pe- 
riod of  life  when  they  become  diseas- 
ed. 

Hence,  we  should  bear  in  mind 
the  care  that  ought  to  be  taken  of 
this  important  part  of  our  frame. 

Nature,  to  guard  the  teeth  against 
disease,  has  placed  them  as  extra- 
neous bodies;  and  it  is  only  from  ne- 
glect in  allowing  their  structure  to 
be  acted  upon  by  what  ought  to  be 
removed,  that  disease  occurs.    But 


although  nature  hat  guarded  iSbma 
thus  far  against  the  attacks  of  inci- 
dental disease,  she  has  deprived  them 
of  that  power  of  freeing  themselves 
by  their  own  efforts,  which  other  or- 
gans possess,  by  a  dense  and  com- 
pact structure  to  fit  them  for  their 
mechanical  use. 

But  the  healthy  condition  of  tbe 
teeth  is  necessary  even  to  the  per- 
fect exercise  of  our  senses,  inconse- 
quence of  their  connexion  with  the 
nervous  system. 

The  secretions  c^  &e  mouth  fur- 
nish a  stimulus  to  the  nerves,  which 
excite  the  sensation  of  taste,  and 
these  form  an  intimate  communica- 
tion with  those  of  the  oigans  of  hear^ 
ing,  of  smell,  and  of  vision. 

This  view  akme  should  establish 
the  importance  of  preserving  the 
mouth  and  its  apparatus  in  a  health- 
ful condition,  the  better  to  derive, 
through  the  use  of  our  senses,  the 
full  a^  perfect  enjoyment  of  Kfe 
from  evei7  surrounding  object  pre* 
sented  to  them. 

In  a  vitiated  state  of  the  moutlv 
where  the  secretions  are  loaded  with 
disease,  and  impregnated  with  noxi- 
ous matter,  the  offspring  of  tmc/sae* 
Hnen^  tbe  general  feelings  are  an- 
noyed to  such  a  degree,  that  the  in- 
dividual is  often  in  a  manner  deraog* 
ed.  In  that  state,  can  the  palate  con- 
vey the  proper  sensation  of  tasted 
Can  the  olfactory  nerves  receive  the 
free  impression  of  pleasing  odours, 
or  the  ear  be  duly  acted  on  by  sound? 
Thus,  a  want  of  cleanliness  coun* 
teracts  the  harmony  of  the  system, 
by  which  the  growth  of  a  child  is  un« 
prosperous,  and  the  senses  do  not  re- 
ceive that  full  evolution  which  they 
would  have  made,  ifnottiiiii  restrain- 
ed. 

Since  in  childhood  the  first  suf> 
ferings  begin,  in  childhood  alio  the 
foundation  of  a  good  or  bad  consti- 
tution is  laid.  Hence,  as  these  su^ 
feriogs  are  in  part  unavoidable,  it  ii 
at  tins  stage  of  life,  in  particular. 
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thmt  wU  a«  the  anistaiit  of  Datore, 
(when  too  alow  in  her  operatioiM) 
shoQld  interfere  as  &r  as  posMble  to 
alleviate  them.  It  is  also  at  this  cri- 
tical time  that  the  greatest  attentioo 
diould  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the 
^ms,  to  mark  the  protrusion  of  the 
teeth,  as  well  as  the  after  change;  for 
it  is  only  by  knoiring  the  steps  and 
order  of  their  progress  that  proper 
aid  caa  be  given  to  the  efforts  of 
Data  re  dortng  the  years  of  child- 
hood. 

So  important  is  the  interference 
of  art  at  this  time,  that  to  jndge  pro- 
perly of  its  effect^  let  us  compare 
two  children  from  the  tinie  of  denti- 
tion, or  immediately  after  the  pro- 
trluion  of  the  front  teeth;  in  one  of 
whom  a  proper  attention  has  been 
-   paid  to  their  cleanliness,  and  the 
other  where  it  is  neglected.    The 
first  evidently  enjoys  the  greatest  ad- 
Tan  tage  for  securing  comfort  and 
health,  his  organs  will  receive  the 
supplies  of  nonrishmeut,  duly  pre- 
panned;  his  system  will  not  <m]y  be 
thriving,  but  the  development  of  na- 
tural attributes  and  bodily  strength, 
will  gradually  proceed  to  maturity. 
He  will  possess  sound  health  and  an 
active  frame^  his  mind  unfolding 
with  equal  rapidity  and  perfection 
as  his  body. 

No  disorder  of  the  mouth  will 
ooommnicate  its  distress  to  the  other 
parts,  and  excite  sympathetic  an- 
guish. 

His  mind,  vigorous  and  active, 
will  apply  with  ardour  to  every  stu- 
dy and  pursuit  suitable  to  bis  years. 
His  disposition  will  be  pleasant  and 
cheerful,  for  he  has  had  no  malady 
to  contort  bis  temper,  or  distress  his 
frame. 

Contrast  this  happy  picture  with 
that  of  a  child  where  the  teeth  and 
gums  are  diseased  from  a  want  of 
cleanliness. 

The  causes  of  pain  and  irritation 
are  ever  present,  and  are  increased 
by  the  influence  of  the  tartar,  which 
gradually  accumulates  on  the  teeth, 
pffoducing  inflammation  of  the  gums. 


and  even  an  absorption  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  alveolar  processes,  which 
all  piovident  nature  intended  for  the 
sect^rity  c^  those  instruments. 

'Hie  consequences  of  this  are,  oc- 
casional severe  fits  of  tooth-ach, 
swelled  face,  and  other  marks  of  in- 
disposition, which  by  the  least  cold 
lay  him  aside  for  weeks  and  moi^ths, 
putting  a  stop  to  every  study  and 
pursuit. 

The  body,  instead  of  being  grada* 
ally  increased  and  duly  nourished, 
as  in  the  other  instance,  is  here  pu- 
ny and  diminutive;  nar,  even  ricke* 
ty,  deftumed,  and  unsightly,  upon 
too  many  occasions.  The  mind,  in- 
stead of  being  active  and  vigorous, 
is  fre^l,  peevish,  and  not  alive  to 
external  imptressions,  owing  to  con- 
tinual irritation  and  pain. 

The  most  critical  years  of  life, 
which  are  intended  to  form  the  mind, 
are  lost  in  a  struggle  to  get  the  bet- 
ter of  indisposition,  bronght  on  by 
neglect,  and  nourished  and  render- 
ed permanent  by  the  same  cause;  for 
it  is  an  incontrovertible  fact,  that 
no  child,  with  bad  feetb  is  ever  heal- 
thy; and  as  dkis  foct  has  been  abund- 
antly verified,  in  my  experience,  the 
same  <»nse  will  prove  a  certain  ex- 
citement of  whatever  constitutional 
disease  the  system  may  be  naturally 
predisposed  to.Thus,  diseases,  which 
might  have  been  dormant  without 
this  baneful  cause,  are  always  rea- 
dy to  appear  in  children  whose  teeth 
are  bad,  and  to  the  disgrace  of  their 
nurses,  negated;  for  Httie  in  a  ha- 
bit predisposed  will  excite  the  action 
of  inbred  disease. 

'  In  concluding  this  letter  (on  the 
treatment  of  children,  says  Dr.  £w- 
ell)  I  feel  some  pain  at  the  appre- 
hension that  1  have  not  said  enough 
to  induce  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
practices  recommended.  I  knew 
them  to  be  so  judicious,  that  I  felt  as 
if  argument  were  useless.  The  sub- 
ject is  those,  of  whom  our  Christ  de- 
clared, **  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven!"  Ladies,  if  you  feel  as  mo- 
thers, if  you  have  souls  to  partake  d 
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the  bMiTMl  of  doiof  good  to  uido- 
oence  io  pain,  you  wUl  not  require 
long  aixomeots  to  adopt  practices 
promotiog  the  health  of  chUdren.  I 
ask,  I  pray  you,  if  I  have  not  uiiged 
sufficiently  to  induce  you  to  do  it; 
then,  as  a  fayour,  as  a  kind  compli- 
ance, in  return  for  the  wish  I  hare  to 
serve,  immediately  prescribe." 

Thus  the  proper  treatment  of  the 
teeth,  when  properly  considered, 
forms  the  foundation  of  happiness; 
Firaty  as  the  prime  strengthener  of 
the  constitution;  Secondly^  as  the 
grand  means  of  extending  the 
growth;  and.  Thirdly^  as  the  sure 
foundation  of  health  and  harmony  in 
the  system.  By  care  of  the  teeth, 
and  thereby  avoiding  frequent  ill- 
nesses, directly  or  indirectly  arising 
from  the  neglect  of  them,  we  are 
enabled  to  undertake  those  pursuits 
fitted  toour  age  and  genius.  We  may 
thus  economise  time,  and  apply  life 
to  every  beneficial  purpose. 

The  possession  of  carious  teeth, 
besides  its  effects  on  the  temper  and 
g^wth  of  childhood,  is  Uable  to  pro- 
duce  very  serious  evils  at  a  more  ad- 
vanced period  of  life,  by  giving  to 
the  air  inhaled  a  putrid  taint  or  im- 
pregnation, wliich  being  conveyed 
into  the  lungs,  diminishes  the  bene- 
fits of  its  otherwise  healthful  office. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  regarded  as  an 
established  fact,  that  it  is  only  by 
the  influence  of  the  living  principle 
that  the  human  frame  is  prevented 
from  yielding  to  the  powers  of  a  chy- 
mical  agency  constantly  acting  on 
it,  as  on  inanimate  substances.  But 
there  are  certain  parts  to  which  this 
living  principle  dues  not  so  strong- 
ly extend,  and  here  the  laws  of  cby- 
mistry  take  full  effect;  the  part  be- 
ing subjected  to  all  these  changes 
which  heat  and  stagnation  produce, 
and  thus  exciting  a  fermentation  in 
the  matter  subjected  to  their  opera- 
tion, as  is  strongly  marked  in  the 
teeth,  which  are,  as  we  have  seen, 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  circula- 
tion, since  they  arc  exposed  to  ac- 
cumulations from  what  we  eat  and 


drink;  and  the  particlee  of  the  mat- 
ter so  accumulated  are  highly  dis* 
posed  to  morbid  changes,  deleterioalf 
to  the  healthful  state  of  these  organs. 

The  same  matter  introduced  into 
the  stomach,  which  thus  acts  on  the 
teeth,  would  be  harmless  to  that  or- 
gan:-»the  constant  motion  of  its 
contents,  their  admixture  with  a  va- 
riety of  fluids,  changing  their  rela- 
tions and  powers,  anid  the  strong  in- 
fluence of  the  living  principle  on 
this  viscus,  are  counteracting  cir- 
cumstances which  prevent  all  inju- 
ry and  accumulation  here.  Thus 
we  see  it  is  not  \ff  any  failure  of  the 
natural  qualities  of  the  teeth  that 
their  premature  decay  is  occasion- 
ed. This  malady  is  aione  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  situation  in  which 
they  are  placed,  whereby  they  are 
exposed  to  the  common  rate  of  all 
matter  under  the  influence  of  chymi- 
cal  powers,  and  which  even  their 
compact  structure  cannot  resist,  un- 
less those  accumulations  be  prevent- 
ed, which  finally  constitute  a  corrod- 
ing power  they  cannot  of  themselves 
oppose. 

From  these  facts  wc  may  venture 
to  assert,  that  soundness  of  constitu- 
tion and  duration  of  life,  greatly  de- 
pend upon  the  healthy  condition  of 
the  mouth. 

All  these  facts  are  important  rea- 
sons thcn«  for  an  early  attention  to 
the  teeth,  and  the  natural  oigans 
connected  with  them,  for  it  is  prin- 
cipally in  childhood  that  the  means 
of  preserving  them  perfect  can  fully 
succeed  before  the  evil  commences. 

The  preservation  of  the  teeth  and 
gums,  therefore,  is  one  of  the  first 
objects  to  be  studied  for  insuring 
health  and  strength. 

As  they  form  by  nature,  a  com- 
plete arch,  the  removal  of  a  tooth 
destroys  the  evenness  of  the  g^um 
and  the  alveoli,  diminishing  the 
strength  of  the  jaw,  and  proportion- 
ally reducing  the  perfection  of  voice 
and  articulation. 

If  the  great  distinctive  attribute 
of  man  be  the  faculty  of  speech,  that 
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ipeeoh  can  nerer  be  complete  or 
perfect,  without  two  arches  of  teeth 
to  inodiilate  the  sound,  and  g^ve  pro- 
per utteraoce  to  the  words.  Indeed, 
It  is  obvious  to  ererj  one .  that  when 
the  t««th  are  lost,  the  speech  be- 
comes imperfect,  and  often  scarcely 
intelligible. 

This  circumstance  makes  them 
valuable  beyond  measure,  to  a  pub- 
lic speaker,  and  their  preservation 
ought  to  meet  due  attention  from 
those  who  wish  to  shine  either  in 
the  senate,  at  the  bar,  or  in  the  pul- 
pit 

Without  these  instruments  of  ut- 
terance, the  graces  of  eloquence  are 
lost,  and  the  power  of  impressing 
the  mind,  and  convincing  the  under- 
standing, if  not  taken  away,  is  con- 
siderably diminished. 

It  is  the  premature  loss  of  this  part 
of  the  human  structure^  that  produ- 
ces the  leading  mark  of  age,  and 
occasions  the  contracted  counte- 
nance, the  wrinkles  of  the  face,  and 
those  unseemly  changes  which 
youth  and  beauty  ever  wish  to  see 
placed  at  a  distance. 

This  may  be  done  in  a  certain 
degree,  and  the  countenance  exhi- 
bit the  great  lines  of  character  that 
belong  to  it,  by  a  proper  attention  to 
the  cleanliness  and  regularity  of 
the  teeth.  No  face,  however  pleas- 
ing and  prepossessing,  can  ever  be 
complete  in  its  attraction  where  the 
month  is  disfigured. 

However  worthy  of  admiration  by 
natural  symmetry,  or  intelligence  of 
character,  a  still  and  silent  counte- 
nance may  be,  we  at  once  lose  the 
grateful  impression,  when  a  disclo- 
sure of  bad  teeth  is  made  by  the  in- 
fluence of  any  excitement 

The  circumstance  either  attaches 
disgrace  to  the  individual  for  present 
want  of  cleanliness,  or  to  itsparents, 
or  nurse,  for  past  neglect  Even  the 
laugh,  the  test  of  good  humour  and 
openness  which  invites  tocordialify 
and  confidence,  fails  to  produce  a 
reciprocal  effiect,  where  we  are  dis- 
gusted by  a  ^1  mouth. 

VOL.  II.  '  3 


Nav,  from  the  very  form,  position, 
and  cleanliness  of  the  teeUi,  so  far 
as  depends  on  the  individual  himself, 
may  be  justly  inferred  his  taste  in* 
other  matters.  Hence,  in  order  to 
win  that  admiration  which  is  the  na» 
tural  wish  of  everjf  one,  the  care  of 
the  teeth  becomes  an  essential  qua-  v 
lification,  and  ought  to  form  an  ear- 
ly branch  of  education,  which  can- 
not be  too  forcibly  impresed  on  the 
minds  of  children. 

Independent  of  their  soundness^ 
as  a  necessary  appendage  of  exter- 
nal symmetry,  the  teeth  are  no  les« 
important,  as  has  been  stated,  to  the 
preservation  of  the  general  health. 
From  their  structure  being  highly 
sensible,  and  every  where  surround 
ed  with  parts  of  equal  sensibility, 
they  communicate  every  impression 
of  their  disease  to  the  system  at 
large.  Thus,  the  first  pains  that  un- 
dermine the  constitution,  and  sow 
the  seeds  of  irreparable  mischief^ 
may  often  be  traced  to  the  diseased 
state  of  the  teeth  when  unable  to 
perform  their  natural  functions. 

So  conspicuous  is  this  with  all 
animals  in  a  domesticated  state » that 
the  failure  of  their  teeth  may  be 
considered  as  the  very  breaking  up 
of  their  constitution.  Unless  {&^  on 
soft  food,  where  the  use  of  the  teeth 
is  less  required,  their  lives  cannot 
be  protracted.  In  proof  of  the  same 
fact,  we  may  adduce  the  long  lives 
of  fowls,  and  other  animals,  having 
no  teeth  are  consequently  not  sub- 
ject to  any  disease  of  the  mouth;  a 
strong  corroboration  of  which,  is  al*> 
so  afibrded  by  the  long  lives  of  some 
kinds  of  fish. 

Thus  the  lives  of  animals  as  well 
as  man,  seem  by  nature  to  be  in  a 
considerable  degree  regulated  by 
the  health  and  permanence  of  the 
mouth.  In  the  teeth  of  all  anioMils 
in  a  state  of  nature,  we  discover  no 
diseased  structure  or  deformity,  and 
therefore  we  must  ascribe  it  m  the 
human  subject  to  fortuitous,  not 
constitutional  or  hereditary  causes; 
for  that  they  are  less  destractibl6» 
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OiftD  any  other  p«rt  of  the  frame  is 
evident,  tince,  in  places  where  bo- 
dies have  lain  for  centuries,  teeth 
are  foand  entire  and  sound,  while 
the  other  hones  crumble  to  dust;  a 
sufficient  proof  that  disease  is  not 
naturally  entailed,  upon  their  struc- 
ture, but  is  the  effect  of  the  constant 
accumulation  and  action  of  offensire 
matter  upon  them,  which  operates 
by  a  putrid  fermentation  on  those 
parts  unnoticed,  before  the  agoniz- 
ing^ pain  of  a  single  tooth  caUs  our 
attention  to  those  adjominff,  when 
we  are  astonished,  as  much  as  we 
are  grrieved,  to  find  many  in  a  state 
of  rapid  decay. 

FmikerEHrtuitfinmtkeiDim^fm 
htvUd.' 

State  if  Society  in  Italy.^^Mmf 
\%Vt.  After  six  days  of  continued 
trarelKng',  a  short  season  of  repoee 
succeeds  as  an  ag^reeable  vicissitude. 
Let  me  employ  a  portion  of  it,  in 
recording'  my  impressions  of  the  mo- 
ral and  political  state  of  the  coun- 
try, in  which  I  hare  been  sojourn- 
ing. 

The  discontent  of  the  people,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Papal  and  Neapoli- 
tan states,  is  loud  and  open;  —for, 
though  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  un- 
known, they  indulge  in  the  fullest 
ft«edom  of  speech,  in  canTassrng' 
the  conduct  of  their  rulers.  There 
is  indeed  ample  cause  for  discontent; 
—the  people  seem  erery  day  more 
impatient  of  the  ciril  and  ecclesias- 
tical oppressions,  to  which  they  are 
subjected; — and  a  rerolution  is  the 
common  topic  of  conversation.  If 
there  were  any  rational  hope  of  re- 
Tolution  bringing^  improvement,  it 
would  be  difficult  not  to  wish  for  a 
revolution  in  Italy. 

A  revolution,  however,  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  benefit,  ought  to  be  ef- 
fected by  the  quiet  operation  of  pub- 
lic opinion;  that  is,  of  the  virtuous 
and  weU  informed  part  of  the  pub- 
lic;—and  this  would  be,  not  revo- 
lution, bat  reform — ^the  best  way  of 
frerentiiii^  a  rerohition,  in  the  mo- 


dern seoie  of  that  term.  Bot«  wb«v# 
shall  we  look,  in  Italy,  for  the  ele- 
ments of  such  a  reformP  There  can 
be  little  hope  of  its-political  amelio- 
ration, till  some  improrement  has 
taken  place  in  its  moral  cooditioii* 
How  can  any  thing  great  or  ^s^HiA  be 
expected  from  a  people,  where  the 
state  of  society  is  so  depraTed,  as  to 
tolerate  the  cawUiere  servemie  sjra- 
tem?— -a  system,  which  sanctiooii  th« 
pu'blic  display  of  apparent,  if  not 
real,  infidelity  to  the  most  important 
and  religious  engagement  of  domes- 
tic life.  And  jret,  constituted  as  so- 
ciety is  in  ludy,  this  system  oug^ht 
perhaps  to  excite  little  surprise. 
For,  marriage  is  here,  for  the  most 
part,  a  mere  arrangement  of  coa- 
venience;  and  the  parties  often  meet> 
for  the  first  time,  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar.  An  Italian  does  not  expect 
from  such  an  naioo,  the  happiness 
of  home,  with  the  whole  train  oC 
domestic  charities  which  an  Engliahr 
man  associates  with  the  marriage, 
state;  the  tpei  atdmd  creduia  mutifr 
is  certainly  not  the  hope  of  an  It%-^ 
lian  husband, — and  the  t'aivaliem^ 
robs  him  of  notliing,  which  he  is  not 
quite  content  to  spare. 

It  is  indeed,  nine  times  in  ten,  tm 
the  fault  of  the  husband,  that  the  in-> 
fidelity  of  the  wife  is  to  be  ascribed. 
This  is  a  reflection  1  have  often  made 
to  Italiao  men,  who  have  always 
seemed  disposed  to  admit  the  tmtfa 
of  it,  but  the  truth  is  better  attested 
by  ^e  exemplary  conduct  of  those 
women,  whose  husbands  take  upoo 
themselves  to  perform  the  offioes  of 
affection,  that  are  ordinarily  leil  t9 
the  Cavaliers.     An  Italian  said  to 
me  one  day, '  Una  donna  ha  Mmpr^ 
hiaogno  d*appoggiarn  ad  un  vomaf* 
— If  she  cannot  repose  her  cares  and 
her  confidence  in  the  bosom  of  her 
husband,  is  it  very  surprising  that 
she  should  seek  some  other  supports 
Consider  the  character  of  the  Italian 
woman.     Ardent  and  impassioned^ 
—•jealous  of  admiration,— -enthusias- 
tic alike  in  love  or  in  resentment* 
—she  is  trembling  alive  to  the  pre^ 
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iTioeatioBs  which  the  has  lo  ofteo  to 
«ndure  from  the  open  neglect  and 
infidelity  of  the  man,  who  has  sworn 
to  love  and  protect  her. 

The  sprHa  injuria  fwrma  is  an 
insult  which  has  provoked  colder 
eonstitutioos  than  the  Italian,  to  re- 
taliate.  What  indeed  is  there  to  re- 
strain her^^a  sense  of  duty?-^there 
i«  no  such  sense.  An  Italian  vro- 
man  is  accustomed  to  consider  the 
conjuf^  duties  as  strictlj  recipro- 
cal, and  would  laug^h  to  scorn,  as 
tame  and  slarisb  submission,  the 
meek  and  gentle  ,  spirit  which 
prompted  the  reply  of  the  ^  divine 
Desdemona^— - 

'  Uo kindness  may  do  much; 
And  his  unkindness  may  defeat  my 

life, 
But  never  taint  my  love.' 

And  while  there  is  so  little  to  re- 
strain, the  effect  of  example  is  to  en- 
courage her  to  follow  the  bent  of 
her  inclinations;  and  she  is  attend- 
ed by  a  licensed  seducer,  privileged 
to  approach  her  at  all  hours,  and  at 
full  libsrty  to  avail  himself  of  all  the 
aid  that  importunity  and  opportuni- 
^  can  lend  him,  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  bis  purpose. 

These  olMervations  can  only  be 
meant  to  apply  to  the  higher  classes 
of  society,  to  which  the  Cavaliere 
system  is  confined;  and  it  must  not 
he  supposed,  even  amongst  these, 
that  there  are  not  many  examples 
of  domestic  virtue  and  domestic  hap- 
piness;—or  that  husbands  and  wives 
may  not  be  found  in  Italy,  as  in 
other  places,  fondly  and  feithfully 
attached  to  each  other.  Nor  is  it  al- 
ways a  criminal  connexion  that  sub 
sisu  between  a  lady  aod  her  Cava- 
liere, though  it  is  generally  suppo- 
sed to  be  so;  but,  many  instances . 
might  be  cited,  where  it  is  well 
known  that  it  is  not.  ^ 

There  is  indeed  a  sort  df  mysti- 
cism in  the  tender  passion,  as  it 
seems  always  to  have  existed  in  this 
country,  which  it  is  difficult  to  un- 
totUnd  or  expbiii.  Platonic  love* 


in  the  verses  of  Petrarch,  if  indeed 
Petrarch'slove  were  Platonic,  glows 
with  a  rapturous  warmth,  which  of- 
ten' speaks  the  very  language  of  a 
grosser  feeling;  while  the  most  de- 
praved of  all  passions  has  been 
clothed  with  a  tenderness  and  deli- 
cacy of  sentiment  and  expression, 
which  would  seem  to  belong  only  to 
our  purest  affections.  Witness  Ho- 
race's address  to  Ligunnus:— 

Sed  cur  heu  Ligurine,  cor, 
Manat  rara  meas   lacryma  per 
genas?         / 

Cur  facunda  parum  decoro, 
Inter  verba  cad  it  lingua  silentioP 

What  can  be  more  tender,  unless 
it  be  Pope^s  beautiful  imitation-* 

But  why  ah!  tell  me  ah!  too  dear! 
Steals  down  my  cheek  th'  involuur 

tary  tear? 
Why  woi'ds  so  flowing,  thoughts  so 

free. 
Stop  or  turn  nonsense  at  one  glance 

of  thee? 

But  to  return;— the  Cavaliere  sys> 
tem  must  ever  remain  the  great  mo- 
ral blot  in  the  Italian  oharacter,*- 
and  yet,  this  system,  founded  as  it 
is  in  the  violation  of  all  laws  and 
feelings,  has  its  own  peculiar  regu- 
lations, which  it  would  be  an  unpar- 
donable breach  of  etiquette  to  trans- 
gress. The  lady  must  not  have 
children  by  herPararoour, — atleast, 
the  notoriety  of  such  a  fact  would 
he  attended  with  the  loss  of  reputa- 
tion. What  can  be  said  of  a  state 
of  society  that  can  tolerate  such 
things,  but,-— ^  Reform  it  altogeth- 
er.' 

1  am  afraid  the  morals  of  Eng- 
land will  not  derive  much  benefit  ^ 
from  ftuniliaiizing  our  countrywo- 
men to  hear  these  connexions  talk- 
ed of,  as  they  constantly  are,  with- 
oot  censure  or  surprise.  It  would  be 
impossible,  however,  to  introduce 
the  system  into  Bngland,  as  It  exist* 
here. 
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Few  EngUtbrnen  wooU  be  foaod 
to  bear  tbe  yoke  tbat  is  here  impos- 
ed on  a  Cavaliere.  An  Italian, 
without  pnrsait  or  profession,  may 
find  in  this  philandering  drodgery  a 
pleasant  oiode  oi  employing  bis 
time;  but  in  England,  politics  and 
field-sports,  would,  if  no  better  feei- 
ingfs  or  principles  should  oppose  its 
introduction,  be  in  themselves  suf- 
ficient to  interfere  with  such  a  sys- 
tem of  female  supremacy.  But, 
though  much  may  be  fearpd  from 
famiUarity  with  vice,  I  would  rather 
hope,  that  a  nearer  contemplation 
of  its  evil  consequences  will  induce 
them  to  cling  with  closer  affection 
to  the  moral  habits  and  institutions 
of  their  own  country,  where  the  va- 
lue of  virtue  and  fidelity  is  still  felt, 
and  appreciated  as  it  ought  to  be;— 
and  to  cultivate  with  increasing  vi- 
gilance all  those  observances,  which 
have  been  wisely  set  up  as  bulwarks 
to  defend  and  secure  the  purity  of 
the  domestic  sanctuary. 

I  remember,  Fuller  says — *  Tra- 
vel not  beyond  the  Alps.  Mr.  As- 
cham  did  thank  God,  that  he  was 
but  nine  days  in  Italy:  wherein  he 
saw  in  one  city  more  liberty  to  sin, 
than  in  London  he  had  ever  heard  of 
in  nine  years.  That  some  of  our 
gentry  have  gone  thither  and  re- 
turned thence,  without  infection,  I 
more  praise  God,  than  their  adven-' 
ture.*  If  he  entertained  apprehen- 
sions for  the  ^  travel-tainted'  gentry 
of  his  time,  we  may  well  feel  anxiety 
for  the  ladies  of  our  own;  feeling  as 
we  must,  that  it  is  to  the  female  vir- 
tues of  England  we  should  look,  not 
only  for  the  happiness  of  our  homes, 
but  also  for  the  support  of  that  na- 
tional character,  which  has  led  to  all 
our  national  greatness; — for  the 
character  of  a  nation  is  ever  mainly 
determined  by  the  institutions  of  do- 
mestic life;^-and  it  is  to  the  infiu- 
ence  of  maternal  precept  and  mater- 
nal example  upon  the  mind  of  child- 
hood, that  all  the  best  virtues  of  man- 
liood  may  ultimately  be  traced. 
Jfc^  17th.  The  Venus  pleases 


me  more  than  ever.  There  is  noth- 
iog  in  Rome,  or  elsewhere,  that  can 
be  compared  with  her.  There  is 
tbat  mysterious  something  about 
her,  guod  nequeo  mcmttrarc,  et  senUo 
tonhMi,  impressed  by  the  master- 
touch,wfaioh  is  as  inexplicable  as  tbe 
breath  of  life.  It  is  this  inoommunU 
oable  something,  which  no  copy  or 
cast,  however  accurate,  is  able  to 
catch.  I  doubt  whether  the  same 
thing  can  be  observed  of  tbe  Apollo; 
whence  I  am  inclined  to  believe  the 
notion,  which,  it  is  said,  was  first 
started  by  Flaiman — that  the  Apol- 
lo itself  is  but  a  copy.  The  style  of 
the  finishing  has  certainly  not  tbe 
air  of  an  original  worki — it  possesses 
little  of  that  indefinable  spirit  azid 
freedom,  which  are  the  characteris- 
tics of  those  productions,  in  whicb 
the  author  follows  only  the  concep- 
tions of  his  own  mind.  The  form  and 
disposition  of  tbe  diapery  are  said  to 
aflford  technical  evidence  of  the 
strongest  kind,  that  the  statue  must 
have  been  originally  executed  in 
bronze;  and  the  materials  of  which 
the  Apollo  is  composed,  which,  it 
seems,  are  at  last  determined  to  be 
Italian  marble,  favour  the  same  opi- 
nion. 

May  !8th.  The  Tuscau  dialect 
sounds  harshly,  and  almost  unintel- 
ligibly, after  the  soft  and  sonorous 
csujence  of  the  Roman  pronuncia- 
tion. However  pure  the  lingua  Toi- 
coma  may  be^  tbe  hocca  Ramana 
seems  necessary  to  give  it  smooth- 
ness. It  is  delightful,  to  listen  to  the 
musical  flow  of  the  words,  even  tnde* 
pendently  of  their  sense.  Then  how 
pretty  are  their  diminutives!  What 
answer  could  be  invented  more 
soothing  to  impatient  irritability 
than — ^^momenUno  Signore?^  The 
Romans  however  are  too  apt  to  fall 
into  a  sort  of  sing-song  recitative^ 
while  the  Tuscans — that  is,  the 
lower  orders— offend  yoi^  with  a 
guttural  rattle,  not  unlike  tbe 
Welsh.  There  is  perhaps  no  oountiy 
where  the  dialects  vary  more,  than 
in  tbe  difierent  provinces  of  Italy* 
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The  lapgmge  of  Naples  and  the  Mi- 
lanese is  a  sort  of  Bab  jlooish  jai^o, 
little  better  thao  gibberish.     The 
ori^o  of  the  Italian  language  has 
loD^  beeo  a  subject  of  discussion. 
The  literati  of  Florence  are  food  of 
tracing  it  up  to  Etruscan  antiquitj. 
We  know  that  Etmria  had  a  Ian- 
ruage  of  its  oirn,  distinct  from  the 
Latin.     This  was  the  language  in 
which  the  Sibyl  was  supposed  to 
have  delivered  her  oracles,  and  in 
which  the  augers  interpreted  the 
mysteries  of  their  profession.  Livj 
says,  ^  Habeo  audoregy  vufgo  ium 
Romanoa  jmerot,  neut  nunc  Orcecisy 
iia  EtruKii  Uteris  enuUri  »olUo»,' 
This  language  is  by  some  supposed 
so  have  continued  to  exist  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  Romans,  as 
the    termo  im/gart»— the  p<U(d» — 
which  was  in  common  use  amongst 
the  peasantry  of  the  country:  while 
the  Latin  was  confined  to  the  high- 
er classes,  and  the  capital; — ^to  the 
senate,  the  forum,  tfie  stage,  and  to 
literature. 

This  opinion  does  not  seem  entire- 
ly destitute  of  probability.  We  hare 
living  evidence  in  our  own  island  of 
the  difficulty  of  changing  the  lan- 
guage of  a  people  In  France  too, 
till  within  the  last  half  century,  the 
soothem  provinces  were  almost  ut- 
terly ignorant  of  French;  and,  even 
at  present,  the  lower  classes  of  the 
peasantry  never  speak  French,  but 
continue  to  make  use  of  tipcUois  of 
the  old  Provencal  language. 

In  like  manner  it  is  supposed  by 
many,  that  pure  Latin  was  confined 
to  the  capiUJ  and  to  high  life;  while 
the  ancient  Etruscan,  which  had  an 
additional  support  in  being  conse- 
crated to  the  service  of  religion,  al- 
ways maintained  its  jpround  as  the 
coUoquialpoloit  of  the  greatest  part 
of  Italy.  Thus,  when  Rome  fell,  the 
polished  language  of  the  capital  fell 
with  it;  but  ttie  paicis  of  the  common 
people  remained,  and  still  remains, 
in  an  improved  edition,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  modem  Italy.  For,  if  this 
foe  not  so,  we  must  suppose,  first, 


that  the  Etruscan  was  rooted  out  by 
the  Latin,  and  that  the  Latin  has 
again  yielded  in  its  turn  to  a  new 
tongue.  But  innovations  in  language, 
are  the  slowest  of  all  in  working 
their  way;  and  if  the  pure  Latin  of 
the  classics  had  ever  been  the  col- 
loquial language  of  the  common 
people,  some  living  evidence  of  it 
would  surely  have  been  discovered, 
as  we  now  find  the  ancient  language 
of  the  Brittons  lingering  in  the  fast- 
nesses of  Wales  ai^  Cornwall; — ^but 
no  information  is  handed  down  to 
us  by  which  we  can  ascertain  when 
Latin  was  the  common  spoken  lan« 
guage  of  Ital^,  or  at  what  period  it 
cea^  to  exist. 

Still  however,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  perhaps  equally  extraordinary, 
that  we  should  meet  with  no  traces 
of  this  colloquial  paioity  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  ancients.  Some  allusion 
indeed  is  made,  by  Quintilian,  to 
the  termo  mt/itom— a  dialect  in  use 
among  the  soldiery;— but  if  the  lan- 
guage of  the  common  people  was  so 
distinct,  as  it  is  supposed,  it  is 
strange  that  we  do  not  nnd  more  di- 
rect mention  of  it,  especially  in  the 
plays  of  Plautus,  who  with  his  love 
of  broad  humour,  might  naturally 
have  been  expected  after  the  exam- 
ple of  Aristophanes,  to  have  availed 
himself  of  such  a  source  of  the  ridi- 
culous. And  when  one  reads  in  mo- 
dern* Italian,  such  lines  as  the  fol- 
lowing, the  parent  language  seems 
to  stand  confessed  in  the  identity  of 
the  resemblance; 

In  mare  irato,  in  subita  procella 
Invoco  te  nostra  benigna  stella. 

Or,  again. 

Vivo  in  acerba  pena,  in  mesto  or- 

rore, 
Quando  te  non  imploro,  in  te  non 

spero: 
Purissima  Maria,  et  in  sincero 
Te  non  adoro,  et  in  divino  ardore. 

These  lines  however  were  probably 
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jtodiously  composed  in  this  indiscri- 
mioate  characten— and  they  mig'ht 
becoanterbalaoced  bj  examples  of 
eariy  Roman  iBscriptions,  which 
certainly  bear  more  affinity  to  the 
modern  Italian,  than  to  the  Latin; 
—-and  this  would  seem  to  show  that 
the  two  lan^uag^cs  mig-ht  have  exist- 
ed and  ^ne  on  progressively  to^^lh- 
er.  After  considering  therefore  all 
that  it  nrflfed  by  opposite  writers  on 
this  subject,  one  is  reduced  to  the 
conclusion  of  sir  Roger  de  Coverly, 
of  happy  memory;— that  much  may 
be  said  on  both  sides.  Thus  much  is 
certain;  that  at  least  the  )puttural  ac- 
cent of  Tuscany  is  as  old  as  Catul- 
lus; who  has  ridiculed  it  in  one  of 
his  epigrams: — 

Ckommoda  dicebat,  si  quando  com- 

moda  vellet 
Dicere,  et  kinsiditUi  Arrius  insidias. 

May  19th.  An  evening'  at  Fie' 
«o^>— which  is  situated  on  a  com- 
manding eminence^  about  three 
miles  distant  from  Florence.  The 
country  is  now  in  the  highest  beau- 
ty. Spring  is  the  season  for  Italy. 
We  have  little  Spring  or  Summer 
In  England, — except  in  Thomson's 
Seasons.  Climate,  if  it  do  oQt  con- 
■titue  the  happiness,  is  a  very  im- 
portant ingredient  in  the  comfort  of 
life.     An  evening  or  night,  in  an 


Italian  villa.'  at  this  teasan  of  nii^lit* 
inirales,  and  moonli^jt,  is  a  rooet  de» 
licious  treat.  How  could  Sbakspcsare 
writo  as  he  has  done,  without  hav- 
ing been  in  Italy?  Some  of  bis  gar- 
den scenes  breathe  the  very  life  of 
reality.  And  yet  if  he  bad  been  here, 
I  think  he  would  not  have  omitted 
all  allusion  fo  the  fire  fly,  a  little 
flitting  insect,  that  adds  much  to  th% 
charm  of  the  scene  -  The  whole 
garden  is  illuminated  by  mvriads  of 
these  sparkling  lighis,  spriolded 
about  with  as*  much  profusioo  as 
spanpfles  on  a  lady's  gown. 

There  is  something  deli^tfally 
pleasant  in  the  voluptuous  languor, 
which  the  soft  air  of  an  Italian  even- 
ing occasions; — and  then  the  splen- 
dour of  an  Italian  sun-set'  I  shall 
never  forget  the  impression  made 
upon  me  by  a  particular  evening*. 
The  sun  had  just  gone  down,  leaving 
the  whole  sky  dyed  with  ike  richest 
tints  of  crimson, — while  the  virg>ia 
snows  of  the  distant  mountains  were 
suffused  with  blushes  of  *•  celestial 
rosy  red;'  when,  from  an  opposite 
quarter  of  the  heavebs,  there  seem- 
ed to  rise  another  sun,  as  Ivrge^  as 
bright,  and  as  g>lowing  as  that  which 
had  just  departed.  It  was  the  moon 
at  the  full;— and  the  illusion  was  so 
complete,  that  it  required  some  few 
moments  to  convince  me  that  I  was 
not  in  Fairy  Land. 


To  Headers  and  Correspondents. 

The  two  last  numbers  of  the  Analectic  Magazine,  were 
issued  without  the  usual  and  promised  engravings.  An  apo- 
logy is  due  for  the  omission;  and  we  have  none  better  to 
offer  than  the  simple  fact,  that  the  artists,  of  whom  several 
were  at  work,  occasioned  a  disappointment  by  being  them** 
selves  unwillingly  and  accidentally  unpunctual. 

The  difliculties  which  oppose  the  plan  of  giving  a  regular 
series  of  elegant  and  interesting  engravings,  as  embellish- 
ments to  a  periodical  journal  published  in  Philadelphia,  are 
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much  gpreater  than  could  easily  be  believed  by  any  one  that 
has  not  learned  them  from  experience* 

There  are  skilful  artists  in  this  city,  and  unhappily  not 
Very  constantly  employed;  and  hopes  were  entertained  at  the 
conmenccment  of  the  present  year,  that  we  should  be  ena- 
bled, by  their  aid,  to  exhibit  in  every  number,  engravings 
at  once  elegant  in  execution  and  interesting  in  the  subject, 
but  those  expectations  have  not  been  fully  realized.  There 
18  unfortunately  no  disposition  generally  prevalent  among 
the  possessors  of  pictures,  to  aid  in  such  a  design,  by  even 
permitting  the  desired  use  to  be  made  of  them*  And  in  ma* 
ay  instances,  we  have  had  reason  to  wonder  at  the  illiberd 
or  fastidious  answers  given  to  our  requests  of  a  simple  loan, 
for  a  very  short  period. 

As  to  portraits,  the  choice  is  not  easy  at  the  present  pe- 
riod.    During  the  time  of  the  late  war,  each  month,  almost 
each  day,  brought  a  new  hero^  naval  or  military,  before  the 
pubUc  eye,  and  curiosity  stood  on  tip-toe  to  behold  his  fea» 
tures*     Painters  of  the  most  distinguished  skill  were  emu- 
lous to  transfer  his  lineaments  to  their  canvass,  and  engra- 
vers and  publishers  found  their  account  in  multiplying  co« 
pies  upon  paper.    The  case  is  different  now,  few  men  are  so 
prominent  in  the  view  of  tlie  nation  as  to  excite  that  kind  of 
curiosity,  except  those  whose  portraits  have  long  since  been 
a  drug  in  every  print  shop.    Still  there  are  a  few,  and  we 
should  gladly  have  availed  ourselves  of  any  opportunity  of 
presenting  their  likenesses  to  our  readers.     But  all  our  ap- 
plications, which  were  many,  and  directed  to  various  owners 
of  the  pictures  wished  for,  met  with  repulse  or  delay;  and 
always  with  disappointment,  except  in  two  instances.  It  was 
owing  to  those  two  exceptions  to  the  general  rule«  that  we 
were  enabled  to  procure  the  engravings  to  be  made  of  the 
portraits  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  the  late  Mr.  Lewis;  the  first  of 
which  was  executed  from  an  indifferent  painting  which  was 
loaned  to  the  engraver,  under  such  strict  limitation  as  to 
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dme,  that  the  plate  was  necessarily  very  imperfect;  the  other 
was  furnished  with  promptoess  and  liberality,  and  the  en* 
graving  does  great  credit  to  the  talents  of  the  artists,  Messrs. 
Goodman  and  Piggott* 

Such  have  been  the  discouragements  attending  the  design 
of  decorating  this  Magazine  with  portraits;  the  attempt  to 
procure  valuable  landscapes  was  not  much  more  fortunate. 

An  endeavour  was  made  to  introduce  coloured  engravings, 
from  views  of  remarkable  American  scenery,  in  imitation  of 
those  which  so  charmingly  embellish  ^  Ackerman^s(Lon(ioD) 
Repository/     The  first  experiment  was  made  with  a  sketch 
of  the  Natural  Bridge,  obligingly  furnished  by  a  gentleman 
of  this  city.     An  aquatint  was  prepared  and  colours  put  on, 
but  the  result  was  a  total  failure,  as  all  will  recollect  who 
saw  the  January  number.    A  second  trial  was  ventured  and 
the  ^  View  near  Bordenton,^  published  in  February,  evinced 
a  small  improvement,  but  was  far  from  elegant.  A  third  en- 
deavour was  delayed  awhile,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  suita- 
ble subject,  but  original  drawings  from  American  scenery 
are  very  scarce,  and  the  use  of  some  were  refused  by  the 
owners;  a  foreign  scene  was  therefore  chosen,  and  the  plate 
representing  ^  Konigstein,'  was  the  first  experiment  that  re- 
sulted in  any  thing  like  success.     A  fourth  was  attempted, 
and  a  picture  painted  for  the  purpose,  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  artists;  this  was  the  view  of  ^  Pedler  creek 
Palls,'  and  was  so  well  executed  that  more  of  the  same  sort 
would  have  followed,  but  for  the  absolute  impracticability 
of  obtaining  proper  subjects. 

These  being  the  actual  impediments  in  the  way  of  giving 
tasteful  embellishments,  we  have  come  to  the  determination 
to  discontinue  them  entirely,  after  the  next  number.  In 
consideration  of  this  change,  the  subscription  price  of  the 
Magazine  will  be  reduced;  and  some  other  alterations  will 
be  made,  to  be  more  fully  explained  in  the  December  num- 
ber. 
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AitT.  h^^Mewurir4  nf  the  JUexican  Mevotutiom  inebuHnf  ^ 
Jiarraiive  of  the  Expedition  of  general  Xmer  Afim^  ^e* 
(sfc.    By  W.  S.  RobimMMu    Pbijacjclpbi^,  \9^ 

^HE  principal  part  of  this  work,  that  which  relates  to  the 
<^>eratioii8  of  the  unfortunate  Afinaj  is  compiled  frpm  the 
narrative  of  Mr*  Qru^h,  who  accoi^paiiied  that  officer  in  his 
c^q^edition*  We  have  entire  cofifidenoe  in  the  truth  of 
tbe  relatiop.  Mr,  Robinson  certainly  expresses  hiinself  wi^ 
great  bittemesa  againat  tbf  officers  of  the  rojral  governing 
of  Spain,  and  therefore  cannot  be  considered  a  perfectly  im* 
par^a)  historian,  but  iho  tret^tmeyit  received  by  him  from  th« 
Spwish  authorities,  may  W(pU  account  for  and  excuse  ^  strong 
jfedlipg  of  indignation  and  abhorrence,  and  his  dis^ke  seenp^i 
to  be  accompanied  with  no  unfairness,  but  t(0  arise  ifom  thie 
y^smut  f^opucipufness  of  having  been  most  undeservedly  and 
l^aibaromty  injwred. 

V^e  ^laV  at  pr/ssent,  confine  our  attentioQ  tp  ^e  story  of 
this  romratic  J^Una,  who  devoted  himself  to  th^  c^use  of  li* 
\^rtf  with  a  gj^nprous  ^eal  simih^*  in  many  p^in^oolars  tp  th^ 
i^f  ]ta  Fayiette,  hut  w)fh  so  differed  a  fa^.  He  perched  a 
jf^9^tyr  to  ireedom,  after  perfprmipg  exploits  tha)t  mig^ 
ipiiye  ilhi^s|r9t«Bd  f  Iqng  Iftfc,  at  tl^  wly  i^  ,af  twcpty-i^cvcn. 
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We  abstract  from  Mr.  Robinson's  book,  the  fcdlowing  ac- 
count of  his  adventurous  and  iU-starred  career. 

^  Don  Xavicr  Mina,  was  bom  in  the  month  of  December, 
1789.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  well-born  and  respected 
proprietary,  whose  domains  lay  near  the  town  of  Monrad, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Navarre.  i 

^  His  e^ly  studies  were  pursued  at  Pampeluna  and  at  Sa- 
ragossa.  In  1 808,  at  the  commencement  of  the  resbtance  of 
the  Spanish  to  the  French  invasion,  he  was  a  student  in  die 
university  of  Saragossa.  At  that  period,  between  eighteen 
and  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  fek  the  strong  enthosiasm  of 
the  times.  Hc^  abandoned  his  studies,  joined  the  army  of  the 
north  of  Spain,  as  a  volunteer,  and  was  present  at  the  battles 
of  Alcomes,  Maria,  and  Belchite. 

'  The  Spanish  armies,  were  unaUe  to  cope  with  the  acuner- 
ouB  and  veteran  troops  with  which  Napoleon  overspreiMithe 
country,  and,  being  defeated  in  every  regular  encounter, 
they  retreated  before  the  French. 

'  It  was  in  this  gloomy  situation  of  affairs,  that  Xavier 
Mina  formed  a  determination,  which  had  the  most  impoitnt 
effects,  not  only  upon  his  own  fortune  in  life,  but  upon  the 
whole  war  in  Sptdn.  He  resolved  to  pass  through  the  line  of 
the  French  position,  and,  gaining  his  native  province  of  Na- 
varre, to  make  its  mountains  and  fastnesses  the  theatre  of 
his  hostile  operations;  to  hang  on  tiie  rear  of  the  invaders, 
to  intercept  their  convoys  and  couriers,  and  to  cut  off  their 
straggling  detachments. 

^  In  an  evening  walk  he  first  communicated,  to  a  friend  snd 
kinsman,  his  plans  and  schemes;  and  unfolded,  with  entfaufl* 
asm,  his  hopes,  and  fears,  and  visions  of  glory.  His^kiosinan 
heard  him  to  the  end  in  silence,  and  diea  pointiBg  tv*  S^ 
bet  which  stood  near,  "If  you  succeed,  k  wiHbtff««t:tf 
you  fiul,  there  is  your  portion,"  was  his  Kply.  In  answer  to 
his  solicitation  to  be  permitted  to  put  his  plam  in  execo^oi^ 
t}ie  Spai^sh  general  told  him  it  would  only  be  tiirowing^ 
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his  life,  as  lie  would  be  cut  off  from  the  army;  "  /  do  not^^ 
sadd  Mina,  *•  t9unk  I  em  cut  off ^  so  long  as  I  can- find  a  path 
for  my  horse!'*  Finally,  he  left  Tortosa  widi  twehe  men^  and^ 
passing  with  skiU  through  the  line  occupied  by  die  French 
army,  arrived  in  Navarre.  Of  those  twelve,  one  is  at  pre- 
sent a  lieutenant;  another  has  retired  with  nine  wounds;  and 
tlie  rest  fell  in  battle. 

^  The  first  attempt  of  Mina  was  upon  a  small  guard  of  a 
do^en  French.     He  attacked  them  with  about  twenty  men, 
and  captured  them  without  much  resistance.  The  next,  was 
on  a  party  pf  thirty  men.    The  Spaniards,  who  had  nearly 
the  same  number,  lay  concealed  behind  a  stone  wall;  upon 
the  approach  of  the  OMmy,  they  rose  and  fired.   In  the  con- 
test which  ensued,  a  tall  grenadier  fired  at  Mina  with  deli- 
berate aim,  and,  taking  shelter  behind  a  tree,  encouraged  his 
party.     But  the  Spaniards,  leaping  the  wall,  rushed  on,  and 
setded  the  combat  with  their  sabres.  This  successful  begin- 
ning produced  the  most  important  results.  The  spirits  of  the 
peasantry  were  roused;  many  successful   adventures  took 
place;  the  French  foraging  parties  were  cut  to  pieces;  their 
convoys  attacked  and  plundered;  and  their  couriers  intercept- 
ed. The  Spaurish  government  had  scarcely  finished  their  re- 
joicing for  the  first  successes  of  Mina,  when  they  were  again 
surprised  by  his  sending  them  a  large  body  of  prisoners, 
among  whom  was  a  lieutenant  colonel;  and,  at  another  time, 
seven  hundred  prisoners,  with  a  quantity  of  military  equip- 
ments, stores,  and  money. 

*  The  French  were  net  passive  spectators  of  these  chival- 
rous exploits.  Upwards  of  thirty  individuals,  nearly  or  re- 
motely connected  with  Mina*s  family,  were  suddenly  arrest- 
ed, and  sent  into  France.  War,  with  all  the  meKomtions  in- 
troduced by  modem  civilization,  is  sufficiently  terrible  to  a 
reflecting  mind;  but  it  is  in  those  political  struggles,  where 
the  relations  and'  kindred  of  an  individual,  are  made  answer- 
.able  for  his  opkiions  and  acts,  that  it  comes  armed  with  its 
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aeverefl  ttdictHHuit  AfXMMig  tke  rebtiireii  of  Mfum  Aw  tfi^» 
^m  dieir  coMHtry,  w«ft  an  accompliilic4  foung  tody,  the  ob^ 
)^c^  of  hU  Quriy  att^chniMil*  9e|MnitiKl  fitQm  tuch  o^r,  ttme^ 
^4  thp  wi»vw  of  an  a4vertie  fDftuae,  bore  l)mn  tliU  f^rrther 
a9^<fer,  sui4  the  lender  affbcMis,  tk^  q^ort  of  0V9A$«,  9Unlb 
IMu}  w^Te  loit  for  ever. 

'  Repeated  expeditions  were  undertakoi  to  ^^p^J  Minl^ 
but  the  aflkctions  of  ev^ry  peasant  being  wtlli  him^  tad  htvitig^ 
<K^rrect  intelligence  of  f  very  miHr<»pi«nt,  he  was  eaidiled,  not 
Hfnly  to  ba9e  and  elude  his  enemy » bat  frequently  coming  on 
^m  by  aurpiise,  to  defeat  and  destrc^  hia  purtuers*  When 
ha  found  their  forces  too  aiimeroua  to  be  of^n^y  re^sted,  he 
a^^pointf  4  |i*p^^  ^  rendesvotis,  diaperted  his  biffdf  wd,  sa* 
p^irating  frpp*  each  other,  they  eluded  pursuit  The  ^rmo4 
mountaiuaers  retired  to  their  luMwe,  or  to  secret  recesses,  ^^4 
there  waited  till  their  leader  gore  the  signid;  vrfaent  suddenly 
re*appeanng,  they  seemed  to  spring  from  the  eaith,  tike  the 
nien  of  CadmuB,  a  legion  of  soldiers.  Mina,  w|th  a  sdect 
hand,  the  nudaus  of  his  army,  retired  to  the  mountains*  ^  A 
IfiU,  near  his  fiither's  mansion  was  hi«  principal  retreat.  He 
was  famili^  with  its  fca^ijosses,  and  solitary  recesses,  an4 
the  ae^^eeted  Socks  of  his  own  fiunily,  (umishea  him  and  hia 
k^y^  companions  with  food.  When  he  determined  on  strik* 
mg  a  blpWt  he  gathered  his  forces  like  a  tempest  on  tha 
adountain  top,  and,  descending  in  terrpr,  sw^t  the  province 
to  the  very  gates  of  Pampeluna. 

*  In  diis  manner  was  begun  the  insurrection^  in  the  province 
af  Navarre.  From  this  period,  bands  of  gi^iiUaa  were  or- 
ganized throue^out  the  country.  Thu4  comsnence^  tb^sys^ 
tern,  which  was  the  great  meito  of  keeping  up  the  spirit  of 
desperate  aaimosi^,  and  which  became,  esrent^a%y  t)^  prpfir 
cipal  means  of  delivering  S|iain  from  her  invaders*  The  acr 
counts  of  JHf  ina's  successes  ran  through  tha  comU^^fMid  p^ 
duced  a  powerful  ei^cjitement  in  the  9^in4«  of  fhe^  Piaople*  0f 
was  tbea^  aoou  /smbl^d  tr>  raise  a  respt^ofiMk  4iv|siion  qt 
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ttwiHi  %fiioM  ilimben  wcrt  uicreMe4  by  the  [^easttitiy, 
whteever  it  wis  eost^Aiplaftcd  to  stnto  a  blow. 

*The  centrd  jimtm  of  Seville  confeired  oti  him  the  raidcof 
cofoi^,  and,  eooii  after^  the  di^^ty  of  cottiBMOidaiit  |*eiieral 
of  Navarre.  The  junta  of  Arragon  also  appointed  him  com* 
mandiiig  general  of  upper  Arragbn-  He  won  theee  honours 
mott  gallantly  by  his  sword^  in  a  gloomy  and  desperate  houri 
tbey  virere  confirmed  to  him  by  his  couoiryi  and  he  contiii#- 
ed  his  bi^Hiant  career^  lightmg  up  an  hostility  and  daring 
leais^mce^  whidi  has  made  the  French  invasion  of  Spain 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  evants  in  the  history  of  modem 
£nrq>e« 

^  In  the  wintcET  of  1810 — 11^  Mina  was  directed  by  the 
Spaniefa  government  to  destroy^  if  possible^  an  iron  foundry 
naar  Pampeiuna,  from  which  the  French  were  supplied  with 
a  anoftber  of  articles  for  the  service  of  the  war*  Whether  it 
was  from  one  of  those  accidents  which  no  prudence  can  fore^ 
aee^  or  that  the  enemy  had  obtained  information  of  his  move- 
ments,  this  imfortunate  enterprise  was  fotal  to  Mina.  Two 
atrong  bodies  of  French  troops,  on  their  march  in  contrary 
directions^  arrived  at  the  same  time  at  the  two  entrances  of  a 
narrow  valley.  Mina  and  his  corps,  who  were  then  in  the 
defile,  were  completely  enclosed.  The  fight  that  ensued  was 
obstinate  and  bloody.  The  gallant  Mina,  defending  himself 
with  his  aword,  fell,  pierced  with  wounds,  a  prisoner,  intm 
ttMe  hands  of  the  enemy. 

*  Mina  was  tidcen  to  Paris,  after  his  capture,  and  shut  up 
in  Ihe  castle  of  Vincennes,  The  afflictions,  which  press  upon 
the  nnfertunate  state  prisoner,  were  aggravated  to  him^  by 
the  oare-with  which  all  ioftelligence  of  ttie  fate  of  his  relations, 
or  Mitg^iBg  country,  was  concealed  frt>m  him.  His  hair 
cmne  6nt,«aBd Ins. person  was  completely  changed.  In  time, 
howevier,  i^m  rigoors  of  his  im]Misonment  were^oftened^  and 
facMsks  were  given  him^  He  applied  himself,  with  great  in- 
duMry>  to  the  atndy  of  the  nulitaiy  art,  in  which  he  derived 
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great  sBMtttice  from  some  of  tbe  ir^eran  oAcaw^  who  wem 
hk  feUowprbonen.  He  remaiae^.b  VinceDAes  tUlthe  aOU 
ed  armies  entered  Fmnce,  tior  wem  he  ^tat  lib&ttfr  tintU'tbe 
general  peace^  which  took  |dace  opaii  the.  abdication. of  dl9 
emperor  Napoleon* 

^  Being  conspicuous  members  of  the  party  of  LUtfoie^^  or 
CofutinttianaitttSj  the  two.Minas  soon  experienced  the  dis- 
pleasure  of  the  court,  and  the  frowm  of  tfie  king.  Xavier, 
however,  was  offered  the  command  of  the  military  forces  ift 
Mexico,  a  situation  next  lo  diat  of  the  vi^ieroy  of  New-Spain.' 
He  declined  it;  and^  being  apprehensive  of  the  ccmse^uences, 
retired  into  Navarre.  Espoz  y  Mina,  who  still  remained  at  Ae 
head  of  his  mountain  warriors  in  Navarre,  immediately  t^ 
teived  an  order,  depriving  him  of  his  comteand:  Matiefa 
being  thus  brought  to  a  crisis,  it  was  determined  by^tbe  tmt^ 
Minas  to  raise  the  standard  of  ^e  Cortesandtheeonatitiidcii* 
They  had  no  timeto  form  any  extensive  pian*  It  was  agreed 
to  strike  immediatelyv  before  the  order  depriving  £spQ2  of 
his  command  should  be  puUicly  known.  The  detftils  of  Ah 
bold  attempt  are  interesting,  and  present  some  features  of  ro- 
mance; but  we  can  only  glance  slightly  at  them.,  While  Es- 
poz was  to  put  his  troops  in  motion,  that  he  might  arrive,  at 
a  concerted  hour,  under  the  walls  of  Pampeluna,  Xavier 
Mina  entered  the  fortress.  There,  he  soon  communicated 
with  a  fow  officers,  who  were  known  to  him,  and  whose  sen- 
timents  were  favourable  to  the  Cortes.  Popular  in  the  whi^ 
Spanish  army,  and  his  name  endeared  to  those  soldiers  of 
freedom,  he  selected  a  few  of  them  to  be  his  guests  at  a  cm^ 
vivial  banquet*  After  supper,  as  the  time  drew  nigh^  Mina 
rose  up  suddenly  amidst  them^  addressed  thfem  in  a  xi^f;vQiis 
and  enthusiastic  harangue;  unfolded  tbe  ingratitude  and  in- 
justice of  the  court;  and,  finally,  exhorted  them  tp  ^^ve  the 
blessings  of  freedom  to  the  country  they  had  saved.  The  eff 
feet  wias  electric  and  complete.  They  arose,,  and  crossing 
their  swords,  as  they  stood,  around  the  bfOkque^g  tfjoiity 
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afwore  to  ht  ftkhful.  The  tentiadB  on  the  appointed  bftition 
were  withdrawn;  the  laddera  were  fixed;  and,  from  the  dead 
of  night,  almost  till  the  dawn,  thej  waited,  with  breathleta 
anxiety,  the  approadi  of  die  troops  under  Espoz  y  M iaiu 
Had  they  then  arrived,  a  new  era,  pregnant  with  important 
events,  would  have  opened  on  Spain. 

^  The  causes  which  led  to  the  failure  of  the  enterprise  wern 
partly  accidental,  and  implicate  the  policy,  not  the  bravery, 
of  Espoz.  It  is  now  understood,  that  the  troops,  instead  of 
being  excited  and  stimulated  for  such  an  occasion,  1:^*  his  or* 
ders  were  rigidly  kept  from  liquor  and  relreshment.  They 
were  altogether  ignorant  of  the  reason  and  nature  of  an  ex* 
pedition,  so  strange  to  them,  in  time  of  peace;  and,  after 
marching  till  a  late  hour  in  the  night,  they  began  to  mur- 
mur; some  confusion  arose  in  a  corps  whose  commander  was 
mnpopular;  the  march  was  delayed;  a  noctnrhal  tunault  en«i»* 
cd;  and  the  soldiers  lay  down  in  scattered  parties  Ui  the  fields, 
or  wandered  m  search  of  refreshments.  Espoz,  who  had 
rode  on  ahead,  found,  on  his  return,  in  the  darkness  of  die 
night,  a  scene  of  confusion,  to  remedy  which,  all  his  exer* 
tions  were  baffled.  It  was  Irremediable,  and  the  opporttH 
nity  was  lost.  The  ccmfederates  in  Pampeluna  speedil)^ 
received  the  fatal  intelligence,  and  Immediately  quitted  the 
fortress. 

*  Although  the  Spaniards  are  accustomed  to  obedience,  and 
•*Ae  king's  name  is  a  tower  of  strength,*'  yet,  on  this  occa- 
rion,  they  scorned  to  do  any  injury  to  their  generals.  Xavier 
Mina  traversed  the  whole  province  in  safety,  eoHeeted  aU 
fliose  friends  whom  he  thought  might  be  compromitted  by 
Ms  attempt,  and  entered  France  in  full  uniform,  with  thirty 
officers.  He  was  arrested  by  the  orders  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, and  imprisoned  near  Bayonne,  but  was  afterwards  H- 
berated,  and  passed  over  to  England.  From  the  British  go- 
vernment he  received  a  liberal  pension;  we  believe,  two  thou- 
sand pounds  steiiing  per  annum. 
V  VOL*  n.  3  k 
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♦Durfng  Ws  sojouni  in  Engltiid,  h&  ^8  <!«wrf*f  •••■■■^ 
emitieDt  personages  with  flattering  mtoitkm^;'  but  p«»c*ila»* 
ly  by  an  English  nobleman,  dilre  distinguished'  fbri4us-»*- 
tacbment  to  the  cause  of  freedom  l!hrongfaoiit  thef'ir<«rtc!^'att4 
his  urbanity  to  strangers.  By  diis  nobleman,  MinMi  was^mftd* 
acquainted  with  general  Seem,  of  Ae  army  of  *e-  Ihdtod 
States,  then  on  a  visit  to  England.  He  was  also  forfiMbcd 
with  a  ship,  arms,  and  military  stores,  by  some  Engfish  geo* 
tlemen  attached  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  to  enaUe  htm  to 
prosecute  an  enterprise  he  had  been  some  time  nieditaun|^, 
against  die  kingdom  of  Mexico,  as  the  quarter  wbtBce  th* 
most  severe  blow  could  be  struck  against  die  tynmay  oi  Ean* 
dtnand.  •  ''    -'^ 

^  General  Mina  had  originally  intended,  and  made  lii»4» 
rangements  to  proceed  direct  to  the  Mextcaii  coas^  omnimm' 
iBg  that  the  inh^itanu  genendly  would  riae  in  kk^'tatvovr^ 
but,  altering  his  plan  a  shott  dme  prior  to  his  depirwre;  in 
consequence  of  a  partrof  his  plMis  in  Europe  bei»g4matriHMd^ 
and  some  informadon  that  he  received  from  m  respectahfe 
.source,  he  sailed  from  England,  for  the  Chesapanke^  in.th^ 
month  of  May,  1816,  accompanied  by  thirteen  Spaniak  md 
Italian,  and  two  English  officers. 

^  After  a  passage  of  forty-six  da]^,  the  ship  arrived  in 
Hampton  Roads.  The  general  disembarked  at  NorfoUc, 
whence  he  proceeded  by  land  to  Baltimore,  at  which  city  the 
ship  arrived  on  the  3d  of  July.  Mina  here  made  an  arrangi^ 
ment  for  a  fast  'sailing  brig,  pierced  for  guns;  and  purchaacd 
a  quantity  of  field  and  battering  artillery,  roorfa,  aiwmmif 
tion,  clothing,  and  military  stores  of  every  deacriptiaD»  While 
these  preparations  were  making,  die  ship  wasfmtinjB  atalfe 
for  the  accommodation  of  passengers;  aaddie«9BBaliili  vid- 
ted  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  whefe  sevtMi  AmsricM^ 
and  Europeans  volunteered  their  services^  aS' aSceiB^  to  ni^ 
C6mpany  him.  He  was  not  desirous  of  augmenttag  hfi^fiaeci^ 
i^BUft'ds  to  officers^  tming  uttder  the  impMssiqnyiaa  hnfa<f 
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rtliil»hei  would  be;  joined  by  the  natives,  on  ^f^ng 
MM  Mexioo.,  .Ha  obuuned  every  poosible  inforaiaticm  of  the 
«tatej0f,tMt|t^  .in,  that  country;  and  ascertained  that  a  sinaV 
place'}0n^>the  Al9xican  coast,  to  the  northward  of  Vera  Cru^, 
<»fcHmiKff#y?/i«ftr  de  Fiedtaa^  was  fortified^  and  still  held  by  the 
iMUniof  g^l^vial  Don  Guadalupe  Victoria.  He  also  learned, 
tkaA,  although  the  patriots  had  met  with  recent-disasters,  yet 
they  stiU  maintained  several  strong  guerilla  parties  in  the 
diffisrent  provinces. 

^  A  quantity  of  military  stores  were  put  on  board  the  ship, 
as  cargo;  and  the  passengers,  destined  to  embark  in  her,  be- 
lagJuTi^adiM^sB,  she  took  from  the  custom  house  a  clearanc'e 
for  St.  Thomas,  and  proceeded  outside  of  fort  M'Henry^ 
wJ»«K>9bft«oobored:  but  it  was  not  without  some  difficulty 
thmuitihfi  JDristish  consul  was  induced,  even  then,  to  relinquish 
Jhisi>hold.^€Ma  Ibe. {wafers. 

a  \  Ojpihf  lyir^mng.  of  the  28th  of  August,  the  passengers,  in 
jJiMMJii III nbput-tWQ  hundred,  embai:ke4,  lender  the  direction  of 
dokmoLftht  count  de  Ruuth.  Mina  remained  to  go  out  in  the 
hirig^fwkose  cargo  was  not  quite  ready.  The  ship  was  ordered 
to  pvdoeed  to  Port  au  Prince,  there  to  await  the  arrival  of 
the  general. 

*  The  ship  left  the  capes  of  Virginia,  on  the  1  st  of  Septem- 
ber, in  company  with*  a  Spanish  schooner,  which  had  been 
hired  by  Mina,  and  on  board  of  which  was. lieutenant  colo- 
ttel  Myers,  of  the  artillery,  with  his  company;  bat,  a  night  or 
^NFaaftcvsailing,  this  vessel  separated  from  the  ship,  and 
moceedcd'^  the  rendezvous. 

-».  *  After  a^  passage  of  seventeen  days,  the  ship  arrived  at 
9mt  auiPrau^o,  wher6  she  found  her  consort  the  schooner. 
Tfh%  IdkMR^gAi^t,  the  island  was  visited  by  one  of  those 
destructive  lutrriames  conuncm  to  the  West  Indies.  Amid 
the  scese^ofgeoend  havoc,  the  ship  sustained  her  portion  of 
damage*^ie  parted  one  of  her  cables,  drove  with  another 
ahead)  and^ot  loul  of  a  Haytian  frigate,  of  thirty-two  gunis; 
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in  cwaeqveacc  oS  y^Uchy  d«  £>renMi9W  i 
vend  spars,  were  carried  •wny^  bokJc^tcoDtidci^iiUi  'H'tfy 
soacained  in  the  huU;  and  tbc  frigafte  Untimt  thfte-flMits^y^dii 
board*  The  ship,  however^  booking  tbft  frigtlc^ ininffiiigi) 
held  on;  and,  abo^t  three  o'clock^  the  gale.  abMedk-i-ikqF 
light  offqred  to  view  the  meIaachdy>ac«neo£  tba«Updiiit 
masted,  and  ibe  schooner,  her  consort,  upsfit  aad  ^ 
on  a  shoaL 

*'  The  storm  having  abated,  the  passengers  were  ' 

the  course  of  the  forenoon,  and  the  sUp  was  than  haokd  in^ 

to  the  inner  harbour.  The  misfortune  which  had  hmfaHm  her 

bore  a  serious  aspect;  it  being  feared,  diat  it  waukl<)fti|tt^ 

practicable  to  repair  her;  however,  these  apprehflmoos'i^dre 

soon  relieved,  by  the  generous  conduct  of  the  lafee/pneiMMat 

of  the  republic,  by  whom  spars  were  fiiniisiiMl,)tUe  one  ;«# 

the  arsenal  was  gn^^ed,  and  every  faciU^'affOKiMdUtu  J  *>  (^ 

^ The  brig  being  ready  for  sea,  the  get^HraLaodaCaffieiab 

barked,  and  sailed  firopi.BalcinicMre,  on  the  STlri^cf  &fe^«a«p«r 

t>er.  During  his  stay  in  that  city,  the  simpUcilytSMl^mflies^ 

of  his  demeanour,  the  honesty  of  his  transnctiona^  IukI'  Ua» 

gentlemanly  deportment,  had  gained  him  the  estnefla4»f  *ft; 

considerable  portion  of  its  society.  He  was  applied  to,  whiln 

in  the  United  States,  to  lend  his  assistance  to  the  tquippiog 

of  South  American  privateers;  and,  though  the  offer  was 

highly  advantageous,  he  refused  it  with  indignation:  "  What 

reason,''  said  he,  **^  have  you  to  suppose  that  Xavier  NUmm 

would  plunder  Yiis  unoffending  countrymen?  I  waPiaQpiifaii^ 

Ferdinand  and  tyranny,  not  against  Spaniards.^'  .«>. 

*  While  the  ship  was  refitting,  general  MinaasQv^^ftlPoKt 

au  Prince.  Although  he  was  much  chagrinefi  jb^^jdvp.)^  dia^ 

aster,  and  the  delay  and  expense  resukii^thfre&^nifiyaiti.^ 

his  activity  and  perseverance,  he^soon  surmo^^^^d^jtl^iist 

obstacle  to  his  expedition.     He  was  received  with  J>afli(ai|«r 

attention  by  general  Petion,  who  affotded  him  av^nyil 

ailcc  in  his  power. 
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'^iii«t^a|4iM^rg«v^i^.hid]yMtials,  both  Americftiis  and 
9iinapaAM|i  abandoned  the  expedition.  In  lome  few  insuoces^ 
lbojr<0ttttfreviiit0d  fhmi  Mxompanying  it  by  sickness;  bat 
tl^fnqon^  «f.tli4  assigned  reasons,  in  extenuation  of  thefar 
laoAfluctt^^wideh  should  ha^e  been  seriously  considered  before 
llMf  lAcrittnteered.  Mina  viewed  their  defection  with  merited 
HwugHrA;  observing,  that  he  wished  mme  to  follow  his  for- 
tunes, but  such  as  would  voluntarily  and  cheerfully  devoir 
Ibemaslves  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  This  loss  was,  however^ 
^  moMure  counterbsdanced  by  the  acquisition  of  some 
s,  who  had  deserted  from  a  French  frigate,  then  lay- 
ing, in  the  roads. 

M^The  gemrral  had  underBtood^  that  commodore  Aury,  a 
ptMiol -n^val  commander,  was  cruising  in  the  Bay  of  Mexi« 
40i  «tfi  that  he' had  formed  an  establishment  on  the  island  of 
San  Luisy'at  ^it  ^loath  of  the  river  La  Trinidad.  Thither  he 
dciedfaitoed'  to- repair,  under  the  expectation  that  his  views 
WMiM  be  l^romoted  by  that  officer.  Having  engaged  a  smalf 
adietet»,tin  lien  of  the  Spanidi  vessel  which  had  upset  dur- 
mg  the*liM  hurricanie,  and  the  ship  being  refitted  in  the  best 
posaiUe  manner,  the  expedition^  consisting  of  tiie  brig,  ship, 
and  schooner,  on  the  24tii  of  October,  made  sail  for  the 
isbttd  of  San  Luis,  on  the  Mexican  coast. 

*  Misfortune  seems  to  have  accompanied  the  expeditioti, 
houi  the  date  of  die  ship's  arrival  at  Hayti.  After  leaving 
Port  au  Prince,  an  almost  continual  calm  was  experienced^ 
BD^tet  the  expeditibh  was  thirty  days  in  performing  a  voy- 
age, which,  with  the  usual  sea  breea^e  in  those  latitudes, 
doofll  Wt^  b^en  made  in  ten  or  twelve.  The  tediousness  of 
tiitf'vo^gifi' was,  however,  a  light  evil,  compared  with  others 
WkiicAl  tii61«iptfdition  ^as  doomed  to  suffer.  That  dreadful 
cM4gitin,4hfe  yelkiw  fever,  broke  out  on  board  the  ship.  It 
bad  b^en  b^u^  from  the  shore  by  one  of  the  passenger^^ 
wlM^diedlt  fcw  days  after  sailing.  The  infection  s^  r^d  tq^ 
die  otiier  vessels.    The  brig,  not  being  crowded,  suffered 
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fittle,  losing  only  one  man.     The'  sMi!)^)%}cie^lisf  ^d'^t^ 
•welled  to  fift)  and  sixty  daily:  ho^cVrf,*  ttot*tfidi«^«larr^ 
ven  or  eight  died.     But  dh  board  «lii6  sdi6dnfef,^n**«P 
air  was  confined,  a  melancholy  scene  ensiittf  r''^^<^^<EflfHftP 
board,  eight  died,  among  whom  was  litfntetldiit  <ftA)EMFDali^ 
At  last,  the  brig  was  obliged  to  take  her  in  tow^,  to^Atre^^j^tt^ 
not  an  individual  on  board  free  from  the  fcfer^'lfiei^^t* 
black  woman.  Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  exertions'  of  aiP 
excellent  physician,  h  is  probable  the  expedition  would  hatt^ 
been  destroyed.  This  worthy  man.  Dr.  John  Henncssy,  fof* 
merly  of  Kingston,  Jamaica,  did  not  merely  giYe  eTiilerice>df 
his  professional  skill,  but  his  indefiitigablc  activity,  afM'sytti^ 
pathizing  attentions,  were  unremitting,  and  endeared 'Mhi'te^ 
every  individual  of  the  expedition.    The  vessd^'al^^^  at 
itie  Grand  Cayman  island,  where  a  plentiful  iuf^  6Pfaitif6^ 
was  procured;  which,  togethitr  with  cool  ufeWh^rFfWeWJ^ 
soon  rendered  the  passengers  convalescent,  -it  If  Al9*itriMfittf 
^ey  who  were  on  board  the  schooner  repfeif^nted-td^llfi^^ 
neral,  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  proceed  bny^MitM! 
in  that  ill-fated  vesseL    Orders  were  therefore  giv«n,^Aa6 
those,  who  were  reported  to  be  free  from  fever,  should  be" 
passed  on  board  the  ship;  while  the  schooner,  widi  her  sick, 
went  into  the  Grand  Cayman.  The  ship  and  brig  proceeded 
on  their  course,  and  arrived  oflF  the  encampment  at  San  Luis, 
on  the  24th  of  November,  after  a  distressing  passage  of  thir- 
ty days. 

*  The  general  here  met  with  commodore  Aury,  and,  as  the 
north  winds,  which  render  the  Mexican  coast  very*  danger-^ 
ous,  then  prevailed,  an  order  was  given  for  tHe  landing  ofi 
the  expedition.  As  there  was  not  sufficient  water  on  the?  bar 
.  to  admit  the  vessels,  measures  were  taken  to  imlbadSdfeflijr 
and  an  old  hulk,  lying  in  the  harbour,  was  appropriated,'^ 
the  commodore,  for  the  reception  of  the  stores. 

'  The  setdement,  called  Galvezton,  was  esubli^lied  on  the' 
east  end  of  the  Isl^d.  The  entrance  into  the  hatbbtria  de*/ 
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*^94rttV  ^l,M"Q^.c|ip|W|e  of  admim^  vcascW  of  ca«y  drafts 
tb^f  l9f  i4g^^«lv6  fe^t  4>f ,  wat^a:  oo  it;  but  the  awell  often 
v^H^id^.  ibe  «lHMmel  dangerous.  loaide  tbe  bar,  there  is  a  good 
49Pti^pf  >Tratpr,  up  to  the  settlemeott  but  the  bay,  into  which 
^uHM^j  h^  Trinidad  disembogues,  is  in  many  parts  very 
^)l^cMd«t The- island  is  low;  and  tbe  water,  which  is  obtained 
^.digging  inlhe  sand,  is  brackish.  A  plcmy  of  good  water 
99#y*  however,  be  obtained  in  the  cane  brakes,  at  some  dis* 
tance  from  Galvezton,  where  the  shipping  usUally  fill  their 
casks*  The  island  is  intersected  by  large  baypus.  It  is  co- 
loured with  long  prairie  grass;  and  abounds  with  deer  and 
WJ^4^^PW|s;.  while  the  bay  yields  fine  fish,  and  the  bayous  ex- 
SS^CT^qy^l^rs. 

j^'i^^jSOpn.as  the  troops  were  landed,  an  encampment  was 
mAl/9^U  F9^  .^  ^c^^  ^^^^  latched.  On  the  west  si^e  of 
^^^p^x^-rCppMnodore  Aury  had  commenced  throwing  up 
^immdifoni  99d,  to  the  westward  of  this,  was  Mina's  en- 
ca.iPBiififfi$.,,  The  requisite  arms  were  served  out,  two  .fields 
{^$}Ces  ^u)d  two  howitzers  were  landed,  and  the  engineer  de- 
partment was  diligently  employed  in  preparing  fixed  ammu- 
nitipn;  the  mechanics  were  set  to  work,  clothing  was  served 
out  to  the  men,  and  the  officers  were  furnished  with  their 
respective  uniforms,  llie  commodore  supplied  the  division 
with  radons  of  excellent  fresh  bread,  salt  beef,  pork,  fish, 
oil,  and  brandy;  which,  with  the  giame,  and  the  supplies 
brought  by  the  coasters,  enabled  the  division  to  fare  welL 

^  In  the  meantime,  the  ship  and  brig,  as  it  was  unsafe  to 
keep  ^n^  at  anchorage  on  the  coast,  had  been  ordered  to 
groc^ed  .^o  N^^  Orleans. 

,  ^  T^  i|Pjiipi(^diatp  attention  of  the  general  was  directed  to 
^  9^;|)9i3^tion  of  his  regiments.  Officers  were  appointed 
tp  tl^.j^^e;[^ent. corps,  which  it  was  expected  would  be  filled 
up  soon  after  the  descent  should  be  made*  The  American 
officejTs^  .W,ho  did  not  understand  the  Spanish  language,  were 
formed  into  js  company,  styled,/^  the  Guard  of  Honour  of 
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Ae  Me»€iii  Cmigpet$i'*  of  wliicli  ^ : 
eelonel  die  liettteBaat»  tad  M  ofu  Coloiid  YoOng*  w 
who  had  dUtiogimhed  hioMelf  in  th^  service  of  the 
Stales,  and  whose  gallantry  and  activity  we  ahott-haiie  ' 
sion  hereafier  to  notice,  was  aubseqttcn^  pbced  in  a 
of  this  company.  The  numbers  of  the  expe<ttcaonheiagCniK 
this  airangeraent  was  made,  bodi  with  the  view  to  aelMn*-' 
fence,  and  to  keep  die  oficera  nnited;  the  general  intending 
to  transfer  them  to  other  corps,  as  they  acquired  a  knowledn^ 
of  the  Spanish  language,  in  which  the  chaplain  of  the  4hfir 
sion  commenced  instnictiBg  them.  In  feet,  alt  the  measfurea 
of  the  s^nend  dearly  proved  that  he  perfectly  knew  ly>w  ip 
order  his  little  £orce  to  the  best  advantage.'  .^e. 

After  the  expedition  had  been  delayed  for  sDma'tiase  id 

Galvezton,  during  which  time   Mina  had  made  a<^isisl$ 

Kew  Orleans,  (hey  reembarked  and  made  satt.  aa  tlKhlMk 

of  March.  -       s  ■    eo 

•  ... 

*  The  force  of  the  division,  on  board  the  fle^  itfcluSRi^ 

all  those  in  any  manner  attached  to  it,  the  sailors,  m^dtaiucs; 
and  servants,  was  three  hundred.  -  •*    * 

*  Soon  after  sailing,  it  came  on  to  blow  heavy"  from'  the 
westward,  which  threatened  a  long  run;  and  it  was  also  dis* 
covered  that  the  Cleopatra  had  not  the  necessary  provisions 
on  board.  The  general  had  confided  in  the  reports  made  by 
die  flien  commissary,  Bianchi,  and  the  captain  of  die  ship, 
and  presumed,  that,  agreeably  thereto,  stores  were  shipped: 
Supplies  were,  however,  obtained  from  the  cargo  of  the  prize 
brig:  but,  on  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  oflF  the  Rio  Grsride  <9ef 
Norte,  the  water  was  nearly  expended.  As  the  w^sHher  hkS 
moderated,  the  generd  resolved  to  endeavocir^  hi  jAWtte 
supplies  there,  and  the  fleet  nm  in  and  andhtStclS'^'th? 
moudi  cf  the  river.  A  sergeant^s  guard  had  beifblifatSoiAff 
tl^re  by  the  royalists,  for  the  purpose,  as  wm  tjrtki*stb(Mr(rf 
preventing  privateers  hom  watering.  M^jor  Sarda  and^si^me 
odier  officers,  who  NFOltAitfeered^Were  senfoa  shorfto  aM^' 
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trii<lfwmftg  i30€i&  be  procured.  As  fbe'  fleet  htd'hoisted 
%»aTiish  colours,  and  as  hiajbr  Sard*,  the  commander  of  the 
pmtff  iras  a  9pMtiard,  the  guard  supposed  the  fleet  to  be  Span- 
ish, bocmd  tsf  Vera  Cruz.  -  The  boats  had  free  access  to  tht 
ifiNrr  to  obtain  water,  and  the  soldi^s  of  the  guard  drove  up 
AartDe  eattle,  which  were  wild,  and  in  great  abundance.  The 
bar  of  the  Rio  Grande  is  very  shoal^  and  it  was  with  great 
dHEculty  that  a  small  supply  of  water  could  be  got  ofl*,  ow« 
feg  to  the  d»iger  bf  the  bar.  A  boat  belonging  to  commo- 
dore Aury's  schooner  was  upset  among  the  breakers,  and  a 
Spanish  officer,  lieutenant  Dallares,  was  unfortunately  lost. 
This  young  Spaniard,  to  whom  Mina  had  been  a  benefactor, 
and  who  had  left  England  with  him,  was  one  of  the  few  of 
hia  catiuttymen,  that  had  adhered  to  the  general  to  Ae  last. 
Sf  aMr  was  .iMich  attached  to  him,  and  deeply  regretted  the 
llKtid«it  which  had  deprived  him  of  a  warm  friend.  Pour 
men  yso,  btlong^ng  to  the  fleet,  deserted  and  hid  themaelvea 
^;t^!^oods;  they  afterwards  presented  themselves  to  the 
mi^my^  to  whom  they  gave  every  information. 

*  As  soon  as  the  vessels  had  obtained  a  sufiicient  supplyof 
fresh  beef  and  water,  to  carry  the  expedition  to  the  intended 
point,  the  fleet  made  sail,  with  the  wind  at  south  east,  but  it 
icon  afterwards  shifted  to  the  westward,  and  blew  a  gak^  in 
which  the  vessels  were  dispersed.  The  troops  on  board  th* 
Cleopatra,  whose  stores  were  less  ample  than  those  of  tbo 
other  vessels^  were  thereby  placed  in  a  disagreeable  situation^ 
The  fn^  beef  would  not  last  more  than  twenty- four  hoursy 
tUfii  the  prize  brig,  which  had  hitherto  supplied  their  wants^ 
1(rfu  aot  in  $igbt.  Th .  stores  were  soon  reduced  to  a  small 
^f^f^nfc^f  9^  bireadt  and  a  keg  of  ahnonJs,  and  as  the  weather 
Conti^ned  bad,  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  put  every 
fp^  oa  9bon  iHosrftnce.  Accordingly,  half  a  biscuit,  and  a 
fcw^ilto»oiiik>.with,a  pint  of  water,  were  daily  served  out  to 
Mch  mm^^be  glodcrai  receiving  the  siune^  but  this  privation 
Mii^iM^^HiIy 6ve orvMX ;day«.   .lilie  Qt^opatra^amKcdat 

yfQk*  II.  3  L 
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die  rendetvdus  the  llA  of  A^it;  ahft'yK'faiIti  ihd^WUiw^ 
teg^daythercstoffhefl^goi'teihoL'^^  -"'  ^^^^'  vln.bbuc 

'^  Arrangementt  wei^  then  made  to  di^MkA'^^iM/l^ 
mdy  early  on  the  15th,  h  was  effected  WiA6ilt%fbUci^^'^'^ 

^  Two  men,  dressed  and  mouaced  as  pejitottf^(faifitu6dl) 
joined  the  general  in  the  course  of  the  day.  iChef  iaBittittA 
him  some  local  information,  and  he  understood' ffdm  tfMik 
that  Don  FeHfe  La  Garza^  the  commandant  of  the  district 
was  in  the  adjacent  town  of  Soto  la  Marina,  with  a  small 
ferce.  lliese  men  appeared  fnak  andr  wdl  disposed,  and'ol^ 
fered  their  services  as  guides,  and  accooapajiied  a  party  t4 
drive  up  some  horses.  They,  however.  Watched  an  oppotttt< 
nity  and  slipped  off.  It  afterwards  appear^  thafthesi^^^ 
were  Creoles,  of  tfiat  part  of  the  country,  andtbyidlit'sdli. 
diers,  who  had  been  sent  down  by  La  Garsatb'aaceribilitt^ 
strength  of  the  invadipg  force,  which  having  doh^^,llb'di^1WUI 
•f  their  abilities,  they  decamped.  The  general  itiii  ixii(M^ 
with  him  from  New  Orleans  a  native  of  Soto  tk  WtMk,'ik 
that  he  suffered  no  great  inconvenience  for' the  *4i^t 'of  ii 
guide,  by  the  desertion  of  his  new  iiiends.  .v  .  .    l <:» 

^  During  die  passage  from  Galvezton,  Misa  piilflisiied  mi^ 
address  to  his  companions  in  arms,  in  whidi  he  reminded  diem, 
of  the  sacred  enterprize  in  which  they  had  engaged,  ta  con^ 
stantly  bear  in  mmd  diat  they  were  not  g<Mng  to  com|uer  the 
country,  but  to  aid  in  its  emancipation  from  a  tyrannical  go» 
vemment;  he  particularly  recoonmended  to  them,  to  be  care^k. 
•iul  in  conciliating  the  good  will  of  the  inhabitants,' to  tifespe^ 
tjieir  customs,  to  show  the  most  scrupulous  regaktl^tbthd^Mrii^ 
isters  of  religion,  and  on  no  occasion,  or  under  tiisyptMhdi^ 
to  violate  the  sancd^of  theteMpksdedkttddtb^MfiKVW^ 
ship.  *       -  »'>x<^  >  iii*A 

« The  mouth  of  the  river  Santander  k  tttf  tmit6^;^^wKk% 
bar  across  it,  over  which  vessels  diMriQ^f  mot^  )Skmt  iftt^fttA^ 
of  water  cannot  be  carried.  Ifcar  the  beadi  ^M  cUMitf  Hi 
itMMcosd  by  large  1taytiiik,SiM  AOtow  poMiitxkima^i^ 
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hmq:W7.» ^^qi|fif!^«  Alter  frnfmrn^^  l?^^  ^  tiT^ 
suddenly  widens,  but  /ifterwards  gradually  coHttwts  ittdf 
^FffiM^lf^^^PPPI^ipf  8p<o  1«  MariiM.  It  it  navigable,  for  such 
^^^^^^iW  rJPipWft  tbo  bar,  to  withm  a  very  sbort  dtstimce  of 
f^r»^CTW»^*yiro»jl  which  it  IB  tt»  shallow  even  for  boats.  The 
F^'ABffXR»^)  of  Soto  la  Marini  stands  upon  an  elevated 
Ki<9pattmir  pii  the  left  or  north  bank  of  the  river,  «ld  is  distant 
^roai  its  mouth  eigh^en  leaguto. 

2  ^  On  tha  morning  of  the  t5th^  thjb  boats  of  die  fle^  wete 
daspatched  up  die  river,  and  a  field  piete^  some  stol-es,  and 
lideiashment  of  artillery,  to  meet  the  division  at  the  ol4  se^ 
^lOKiit  of  Soto  lA  Marina,  which  is  but  a  short  distance  up 
^e,  ji^r*  ^  ^^  i'omI  to  the  present  viUagei  for  which  place 
Kllf  4ll^<»i  ><  A^  >Mne  time,  took  up  its  march.  The 
^ff^^  fy>t  £ndii)g  the  division  at  the  old  setdement,  as  was 
^fjlp^pi}ii^^:Q^ntdtd  oil  to  the  town,  were  they  found  the 
)f)c^Qjp|i^  ^4i^,^  arrived  before  them.  The  divbion  had  been 
ll^r^dlY^  o%  the  oiarch  from  the  beach,  owing  to  die  igno^ 
|ai)$x  p|f  j^e  guide,  who  had  conducted  it  hy  a  very  circuit* 
ous  route;  and  it  had  suffered  much,  from  extreme  heat  and 
,WMt  of  water. 

*  The  advanced  guard,  composed  of  volunteers  from  the 
Cuard  of  Honour,  and  the  cavalry,  with  a  detachment  of  the 
first  regiment  of  the  line,  under  major  Sarda,  entered  Soto 
la  Marina,  without  any  opposition;  La  Garxa,  with  the  gar- 
rison and  some  families,  evacuating  the  town  on  its  approach. 
^Pia  division  was  met,  at  the  entrance  of  the  village,  by  the 
ciirafc^'W^<^  welcomed  the  general  with  open  arms.  When  La 
G^^HM  announced  to  the  inhabitants  the  landing  of  Mina,  he 
fi^pQeif^tf^  bim^^aa  accompanied  by  a  band  of  heretics,  who 
had  tome  into  die  country  to  deal  out  destruction  on  every 
fii^^an^^Q^ift^^TUQinately  to  put  all  to  the  aword*  By  thest 
asi^repr^^entations,  and  by  coercive  measures,  he  had  com* 
pelled  the  most  respectable  part  of  the  commuoky  to  abala^ 
don  tbe  tQwn;  and  it  was  wi]^  ^p^^S^  astonishment  and  satis- 
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fKtioB,  tlMt  the  rwPMiittg  iph«bit«ati^<b»tOi*>-'ftft*itaivgg 
tnsated  with  nfq>ec€.  n       .    i  »     .  -   *        ^ 

^  Oa  takmg  possession^  Ac  ncctmufy  preel—iirirtns^wito^ 
bsaed)  offering  protccticm  to  the  penaasmmAfKCfiei^  of'thoiv 
who  remained  peaceably  at  their  homes,  rcssiiiBgldii4nifabih> 
tants  who  had  deserted  the  place,  and  direate*^  chetCMifi^ 
cation  of  the  property  of  those  who  did  not  return  within  wi^ 
given  time.     Civil  officers  ako  were  selected  from  am«D^ 
the  inhabittints,  and  clothed  with  authorit)*  by  the  gcneraL 
Colonel  the  count  De  Ruuth,  at  this  period,  r«»igned  his 
command,  and  returned  on  board  of  the  commodore^s  ves- 
sel. The  colonel  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  whole  division; 
and  his  loss  was  much  regretted.  Captain  Maylefer  was  i»t>- 
moted  to  the  rank  of  major,  and  appointed  to  ^le^tomAialid 
of  the  cavalry. 

^  A  printing  press  was  immediately  established,  under  the 
direction  of  doctor  Infante,  a  native  of  Hara«iia^VuMHhe-ge* 
nerars  manifesto  was  published.    It  took  a  retrospect  of  his 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  wad  set  forth  the^moti^ 
which  had  induced  him  to  espouse  that  of  the  suffering  colo- 
nies. This  document  soon  reached  the  military  coonmandwats, 
many  of  whom,  with  their  troops,  would  have  joined  the 
standard  of  Mina;  but,  as  they  had  ascertained  the  strength 
of  his  division,  they  held  back,  conceiving  his  force  too  incon- 
siderable to  effect  any  important  object.  Nevertheless,  many 
cif  the  inhabitant  were  not  overawed  by  the  royalists;  and,  in 
the  first  instance,  countrymen,  to  the  number  of  upwards  of 
one  hundred,  united  under  his  banners:  they  were  well-form- ' 
cd,  hardy  fellows,  and  subsequently  proved  themselves  fait^-^ 
ful  and  brave.  The  division,  at  different  periods,  was  jofcea 
by  stiver  recruits,  the  whole  number  amounting  to  above  two^ 
hundred.  Among  those  who  joined  it  were  two  royalist  bffi- * 
cma^  licu;enar^t  colonel  Don  Valentine  Rubio^^  and  Vis  bro^* 
tber,  lieutenant  Rubio. 
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111*^  «(|ei|lkm  of  *«  giweral  ww  omstantlr  difcccted  to- 
wards  the  equipment  and  regulation  of  his  litde  band.  Bf 
Qptoadi'jffMfcwii  aa  mM  aa  foom  other  sourcea,  he  waa  furaiab' 
«i«  Htttfai  bM-ifa^taftd  a  hundred  of  the  recruits  were  attached 
tcK4)t  c«mltyv^bi&  others  to  the  first  regiment.  They  who 
ailwapards  joined  the  division^  were  enrolled  either  with  the 
kMaawra^  the. dragoons,  ot  the  first  regiment.  The  di£krent 
apqpa  were  equipped  as  foUowa:— 

Gu0rd  of  Honour y  (infantry)  officers,  uniformed  as  such, 

armed  with  musket  and  bayonet. 
ArtUUrtfy  Brown  coats,  faced  widi  red;  four  fidd 

,  I  pieces,  two  six  inch  howitzers,  and  two 

r  :  eleven  and  a  half  inch  mortars. 

Xy  C^IPtUry^MiSOCttrOf  Scarlethu8sarjad[ets,chacot  and  plume, 
armed  with  swords,  light  dragoon  cara^ 
5r:t  -        .'  *     1  bines,  and  pistols. 

..  ■   t^Jhr^^onSj  United  States  dragoon  uniform,  armed 

i.    1 . . .    . ,  with  sword,  pistol,  and  lance. 

^  Ji^ffimtntofthe  UnioHy  Uniform  of  the  British  lOUh  regi- 
ment of  infantry. 
..JRrst  rtffiment  of  the  iine^  United  States  rifle  uniforms. 

Mina,  in  furtherance  of  his  plans,  scoured  the  country  in 
every  direction;  but,  although  these  incursions  were  made  by 
small  parties,  sometimes  not  exceeding  twenty,  yet  La  Garza« 
who  was  hovering  in  the  vicinity  of  Soto  La  Marina,  with 
upwards  of  three  hundred  men,  never  attacked  them.  ^  The 
general  visited  some  of  the  towns  and  haciendas,  (plantations) 
and  a  detachment  penetrated  even  to  Santander^  the  capital  of 
the  province:  but  La  Garza's  threats  obliged  the  respecuble 
inhabitant  tp  retire  from  their  settlements,  on  the  approach 
of  Mina's^partip?,  and,  however  ill  inclined  they  might  be  t6 
such,  removal,  they  were  forced  to  comply  with  seeming 
alacrity.  i  .,j  ,.  . 

^  Colonel  Perry  had  for  some  time  given  strong  evidences 
of  discontent.    He  had  frequently  avowed  his  cpinion,  that 
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Ac  dtrakm  urn  «w  iMik  to  I 
Md  llMit  he  AQtictiNil^  iOr  cMiiiilgtioiii^  A^mt(l^»k^rn^^ 
mppoMd,  that  he  hmi  kmg  iMdhued^;Ch«.#rhe«»/«14ii||(J» 
tww  put  iaio  ekecvtioii^  TUci^;  MlvMMiigtf  lof  ^ihfbibMi^^ 
the  gemml  and  coloDd  Yow^  iiPoM  4le  enouCifHi^^ 
langued  hit  •oldiers,  aad  infionMd  dxMi  oC  hilb>im«illw,i0f 
•epantiDg  from  Miaa^  aid  nttumiag  ta  tha  Umi^Stmmtfli 
represented  to  them  the  rery  great  perilii  into  whicb  |iN3t|| 
were  about  to  be  drawn^  and  urged  them  to  retreat  while  nn 
opportunit}*  presented  UsdL  By  these  means  he  peevioM 
on  fifty-one  of  his  troops,  iachiding  major  Gordon^  and  the 
rest  of  bis  oScers,  with  one  of  the  Guard  of  Honoop?,  .u>  aor 
company  him.  They  marched  in  the  direction, of  .^mwfrr 
4b,  at  which  place  ha  expected  to  m^t  with,  m  sfUIMefijt 
number  of  boau  to  convey  his  party  within  thfi[,Unf^  ^f  4^ 
marcatiout  between  the  United  States.  an4  tj^^pgff'whdwy^ 
sessions.  .      •  .    >    m)  tm^.^K 

^ThecolonePs  cas4uct  caused  both  surpfifff^iaij^  Kfi0^ 
tv  although  he  had  ocoasionally  manifested  SQi|iaicapri^«a4 
discontent,  yet  no  one.  supposed  it  possible  that  fie^c^^ 
abandon  the  caUse  in  the  hour  of  danger;  and  indeed  his^onf^ 
duct  on  this  occasion  is  still  very  mysterious.    Besides,  to 
march  with  such  a  handful  of  men  along  the  sea  coast,  where 
he  knew  that  water,  particularly  at  that  season  of  the  year, 
was  very  scarce,  and  when  the  enemy,  it  was  presumable, 
would  oppose  his  progress,  was  an  act  of  palpaUe  rashnqM* 
*  It  was  subsequendy  ascertained  from^  the  best  llifexic^a 
authorities,  that  the  colonel  did  actually  penetrate  to  widiin 
a  short  distance  of  his  destined  point;  after  several  skirinish- 
es  with  the  royal  troops,  in  which  success  ^ttended  hinu 
Flushed  whh  these  victories,  he  determinea  on ''attacking  i^ 
fortified  position  near  Matagorda,  which  might  liave  been 
left  in  his  rear,  as  the  garrison  did  not  evince  the  Ifeast  ois- 
position  to  annoy  him.  He  had  summoned  the*  commandant 
to  surrender,  who  was'  'deTibefating  on  the  piroprieti'  of  do-' 
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Mrfe  bA^HI^MII^Cti     A  mfafcol  lO  lllMl  MtttttKNM  VM  liiir 

adoulbitdMUW  ^  llid"  garriftmi  sdlieil  out,  and  a  sevct^  actian 
toaawadtdjIiiWhicfa  Pi^iy  ami  his  mem  dhplayad  the  ntm^ 
dc^QtibiawdrvplDWv  Thtjr  cMlfaiied  conbathig  agabatthia 
illpMrk«%  oflbrecr  tiS  every  man  was  killed,  except  Perry* 
Wkkditg  Umielf  the  otAy  ma^iver,  and  dtftenniiied  not  to  ba 
made  a  prisoner,  he  presented  a  pistol  to  his  bead,  and  ttr« 
minated  his  existence*  Thus  perished  a  brave  but  rash  inanf 
ind  witl^  him  fell  some  valuable  aAcers  and  men. 

*  Cobnel  Perry  had  been  in  the  United  States^  service^and 
uMat  Che  memorable  batde  of  New  Oiieaas.  He  embarked 
hl^eeause  of  Mexico,  and  was  attached  to  the  division  tfiat 
Ifi^ad^'^l^xas,  under  Don  Jose  Bernardo  Gutierez*  He 
Utih  lindt^  the  command  of  Toledo,  in  the  atlackmade  on  tha 
8^<tti)ik<tr<ii^s' Commanded  by  Arfedoado^  in  advance  of  Saa 
Antonio  de  Bejor,  on  the  IQth  of  August^  1S13.  In  dmt 
liliiiiiiblUr  afRUr,  the  colonel  behaved  wiA  hia  usual  courage^ 
6xt  liaftowlj^  ^staped  with  his  li&«  ffis  sufferings  from  S» 
tigue^ahti  privations  were  extreme,  before  he  again  reached 
fbb  United  Statea* 

^'The  desertion  of  colonel  Perry,  with  so  great  a  mmb« 
of  valuable  men,  was  a  most  severe  blow  to  MiDa;bntitdid 
not  daunt  his  resolute  mind.  Major  Sttrting,  who  had  been 
in  the  service  of  die  United  States,  was  appointed'  to  die 
eommand  of  the  regiment  of  the  union,  and  other  oficers 
VRere  nominated  in  fieu  of  those  who  had  deserted*' 

' ,  A  junction  was  at  length  effected  with  the  patriot  forces, 
not' however  until  the  Ktde  army  had  been  thirty  days  on 
the  march,  and  had  traversed  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and' 
tWeuiy  leagues.  ^ 

/  It^  ,wi^  harassed  a  considerable  distance  by  the  enem^, 
from  which  cause,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  marches,  no 
regular  supplies  of  provisions  could  be  procured*  Prequrnt- 
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fy  two,  somedtnes  three,  and  evta  fiiMtr  Aly«  htd  dapsed^' 
without  ratiom:  and  in  no  instance  did*  the  diitldjb,  except  in 
£1  Valle  dc  Mais,  procure  more  than  one  aoreal  a  day,  and 
that  of  meat  only;  fighting,  during  ^dles^  9CMe«H}f  privation 
and  fatigue,  two  severe  battles,  and  taking  bne  lowm  The 
troops  bore  up  against  hardships,  with  cheerMness,  by  ob- 
serving that  their  leader  fared  like  themsehrei^  and  in  the 
hour  of  danger  was  invariably  at  their  head,  cheering  theai 
on. 

*  The  privations  which  the  divi^on  suffered,  did  not  arise 
from  the  want  of  means  in  that  part  of  Mexico,  to  support  an 
annly,  but  from  the  circumnances  of  the  general  being  ^ig- 
ed  to  seek  the  most  unfrequented  paths,  and  the  constant  aad. 
rapid  marches  which  his  situation  obliged  him  to  make,  frc- 
qvently  not  allowing  him  time  to  refresh  his  troops,  itsccp^ 
by  a  few  hours  sleep,  which  the  troops  generally 4irp&rred.fl>^ 
emplc^ringthe  time  in  cooking.     If  Mina^s  fierce,  had  bff^ 
strong  cnougk  to  have  allowed  him  to  advance  by  ih^  bi|^ 
i^Mui,the  dhrision  wo«ldhave  fared  differently,  for  few  coun« 
ttsea  can  aSbrd  more  provisions  for  an  army  than  Mexico^, 
particularly  in  meat.  A  few  leagues  from  the  sea  coast,  where 
there  is  scarcely  any  population,  bread  is  difficult  to  be  obtain* 
edy.but  soon  afterwards,  an  army  reaches  a  delightfuk  coun- 
tiy,  tolerably  well  settled,  enjoying  a  fine  climate,  and  where 
in  the  tovms,  wheat  bread  can  always  be  procured. 

^  By  looking  over  M.  le  Baron  de  Humboldt's  chart,  the 
Only  correct  one  extant,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  distance  by 
the  kiiig's  high  way  (camino  real,)  from  Soto  la  Marina  tp 
Spmbrero,  is  not  more  than  half  the  distanoe  before  menuon^ 
ed,  but  Mina's  peculiar  situation  obliged  him  to  take  cii> 
cuitous  routes,  which  can  be  seen  by  tracing  ^e  inardi  o^ 
the  maps. 

*  The  following  is  the  return  made  by  colonel  Jfblxi,  of 
tl^jstraigth  of  the  division,  on  its  arrival  at  Sombrero:--- 
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«f  '       r.  Fmm  regtmeat  af  tile  line,  #  M 

•^'                AnilkriatiB^  *        «.        «  «  jE 

'>'                Armed  servantty  ^        *  «•  13 

OniioaozM^          «        «  •*  4K 

^  <H  ihese  twenty-five  were  wounded;  and  the  loss,  in  kfl- 
led,  and  those  who  were  taken  prisoners  on  the  road,  amount- 
erf  tb  thirfj'-nine.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  division 
ibarched  through  so  great  an  extent  of  enemy's  country,  en- 
uring* severe  privations  and  sufferings,  for  thirty  days,  it 
iC^  appear  almost  incredible,  that  under  such  ch'cumstances, 
tieeides  <(ghting  two  battles  and  carrying  by  storm  one  town, 
0ie  los^'  sustained  should  have  been  so  trifling.  It  aflbrds  a 
eriterion,  which  will  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  skill 
iad  enterprise  of  Mina;  and  of  the  good  conduct  of  his  oiE- 
cers  and  men.* 

We  have  not  room  to  follow  the  author  through  his  very 
minute  detail  of  the  proceedings  of  Mina,  the  narrative  is 
curious,  and  doubtless  authentic,  but  contains  litde  variety 
of  incidents:  great  fatigues  were  borne,  many  severe  battles 
gallantly  won  against  superior  numbers,  but  the  jealousy  of 
Padre  Torres^  the  patriot  chief,  appears  to  have  caused  th« 
disastrous  issue  of  the  expedition.  We  pass  on  to  the  de» 
scri^tion  of  the  last  operation  of  the  ill-fated  chief,  his  de- 
feat and  death* 

^^A%ikt  ^ienda  of  La  Caxa,  Miaa  assembled  about  ele- 
ven, hj^ndred  trpops,  with  which  hr  advanced  to  the  hacienda 
nf  Bunrasw  In  tbt  night  of  the  S^d,  avbidii%lhe  )ii|b  xt)»Ai, 
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^icA  klong  the  heightt  hbfne«l^^  ^v^F-fi^dty'tdf  tS^i^ 
Aaxuato,  and  gained,  by  daylight,  an  imriie4UM/^<r4fot,^ddtt 
ted  La  Mina  de  la  Lur,  hi  At  ntdifottdM;  O^itS&lkmgMi 
therefrom.  Me  hidted  dtere  during  the  Aaer^^mm^  fSmwf^ 
rival  of  some  reenforcemento  of  infimtry  and  MvUby;  ^^ftlt^ 
patched  by  Don  Encarnacion  Ortxz.  They  jofned4iiln'te^tlM> 
afternoon,  and  his  force,  thus  augmented,  amomfted  to  n«ai^ 
fourteen  hundred  men,  of  i^hom  ninety  only  were  inftibfay. 

*  Before  relating  the  disastrous  atuck  on  die  city  of  GuanA^ 
IBuato,  it  will  be  proper  to  present  the  reader  xnA  a  brittf 
view  of  this  celebrated  town,  because,  in  point  6f  W^sMi^ilttll 
natural  advantages^  it  holds  the  next  rank  in  impoliUtee'^ 
the  capital  of  New  Spein;  and  indeed,  as  respect  itar^hytf^ 
cal  resources,  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  abyeltfli^apift^ 
ish  America.  These  circumstances  done'  w^ris  l^ddsflirt^ 
render  its  capture  an  enterprise  worthy  of  th^'|;ifflailt^lM[4iifl^ 
and  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  re^udoniff  ^^hltti^.'^o 

^  Guanaxuato,  the  capital  of  the  intendancy  'of  thai)iAmiie{ 
is  situated  amidst  the  rich  metalliferous  mountaitis,  wdlcli 
border  upon  the  plains  of  Silao,  Salamanca,  &c.  on  the"  east. 
Those  plains,  (usually  called  by  the  inhi^itants  the  Baxto^) 
sfre  the  m6st*  beautiful  and  fertile  to  be  found  in  aU  Ne^ 
Spain.  The  glowing  description  given  by  the  baron  de  Hum* 
bbldtf,  of  the  beauty  and  agricultural  richness  of  this  region;; 
is  not,  in  any  respect,  exaggerated;  indeed  it  is  itapo^siUe 
for  the  traveller  to  pass  through  that  highly  favoured  cfoun* 
try,  without  experiencing  emotions  of  admiratJM  atvd4d!gM& 
The  softness  and  purity  of  the  atmosphere  uth  ^obtHm^'lniA 
invigorating;  and  the  effect  on  the  vision  is  ftttcfiV^Rkt'ib  *!!* 
place  have  we  ever  beheld  a  verdure  so  vitid,'ii'Aat4>f  fhc 
vegetable  productions  of  those  plains.  '  *^uinjr)  lo     ^fff 

•The  mountains  hi  its  vicinity  are  abrupt,* Idffyj'knffW^ 
gcd,  flike  aU  those  which  abound  in  minertds.*'  TTi^y  ire'W 
tersected  widi  deep  barrancas,  many  of  thei&'^fi^tWo  i6 
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tbr^^  h«l9(^^  jno^  wide,  904  the  awfiilprecipleea  nfirij 
^"*W^  ll^^fbhwww?w  ^und»  nitrite  the  stranger  with  $ur-t 
pta^e^  ,7j^f.^^^y  i;^vated  phuoa^  and  the  chains  of  ii;M>iiibi 
?W^K  jrfSc?»^(Mwi  mp»t  sublime  seen^,  mingling  the  9X« 
^^^^n^^  Q^i)i|^4ind  phade  in  the  most  striking  and  exquisilA 
cpMra^t^f^^lPfdKng  the  most  celebrated  of  Europcao  scenery 
w  g^odoor  ;a^  magnitude,  and  rivalling  the  softest  land* 
M^pea  ^  Lausanne  or  Italy. 

.  ^  Alopg  the  windings  of  one  of  these  barraaeas  is  situated 

the  city  of  Guanaxuato.  It  is  so  completely  bosomed  by  6iur> 

ivun4l^  mountains,  that  it  can  only  be  seen  after  ascendis^ 

^he  hevvght^  around  it,  when  the  novelty  of  its  locatioastrifces 

^ici  4|r#pg«r  with  astonishment*    In  some  places,  the  city 

zjtjf:ff$ii^pi^  Uke  a  broad  amphitheatre;  at  others,  it  stretches 

tjiWfJt  %pavtQW  iddge:  while  the  ranges  of  the  habitations,  ae- 

wnamOdated'  tQ  the  sinuosities  of  the  groimd,  present  the 

|BjEili/faiH»fl|}^,  b«^  perhaps  to  most  variedand  elegant,  groups 

of  j4w^i|g»<   prior  to  the  revolutions^  population  was  es- 

iksrtrtrd.jsfe  Ae^enly  thousand  souls;  but  at  presani  that  num* 

bet  Imis  experienced  a  great  diminution. 

'  •^:  Duf  ing  the  rainy  season,  it  is  exposed  to  injury  from  the 

violent  torrents  that  rush  from  the  mountains  down  the  baiv 

Vitaoa  in  which  the  city  stands,  in  their  passage  to  the  plaia 

of  Silao.    Large  sums  have  been  expended  on  works  to  re« 

strain  these  torrents  within  a  channel;  bi^  neverttiel^ss,  ao» 

tidents  happen  to  the  city  from  them  almost  every  year, . 

r^  The  fifieat  silver  miner  of  all  America  are  in  lc&,iminedi| 

^.^jM>ix|^i  yaKJCTilarly  the  famous  one  of  Valenciana.  Pre? 

f  ioua  tG[tth#  i^f^volation,  this  mtoe  yu^ed  to  its  proprietof 

llpi^ ,  pifHiT  ]anp^al  revenue  of  half  a  million  o(  dollars.  ^ 

.  ;?XJifijj(}ipjfSfpf  the  Mexican  kingdom,  and  partieularijr 

those  of  Gumaxuato,  fomr  an  important  and  interesting  cx,j 

ceptif^fto.^feiD^^that  death  reigns  in  the  mines  of  ^v^* 

fipa.  Tbcnj^nes  <if  Peru,  as  well  a^  rt«>«^  of  ?tfew  Grifi^ 
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«RHiiMt  them.   Ptovi^kMs  Jtre  bfougbi  «6  |}lcte4kMil^  «^%r^rtift 

difMBce.  The  fnia^r  hitt  to  Mdcrgcy  the  tfttMftiM  lMi^M#- 

tttwe  he«t  to  tiiat  of  coldi  Co  abtnitott  dtlig^Ml^^^^^lt, 

hfet^ed  with  «  fine  lemptratisre,  to  mhabh  a'fM^i<e|^blip 

where  ^vcrUwting  sterilky  ptevaila.  He  u  forced  \)f^  IMr 

of  the  Mia  to  mbandoii  hb  fcimHy^  or,  if  they  octx>itffM5r 

him^  it  is  only  to  partake  of  his  hftrdshipe  and  hift  sorrM^ 

Widely  diifercat  la  the  lot  of  the  Meiucaii  aiioer.  iU  «i  ele* 

vatioa  of  from  six  to  seven  Aousind  feet  above  the  'OaeMI^ 

he  eiyoye  idl  the  blessings  of  the  «emperaie  wmc^  1%  Masi- 

«a«  We  see  the  highest  eultivatioa  i&  the  viciaMy  of>afei<dl% 

|l»ikns.  The  inteadanqy  of  Gaanafwato  is  the  ^smalket, jmd 

ooQtains  the  most  dense  populatitm  of  aay  oAev  Jn^yMeBhih. 

According  loM.de  Humboldt^  il  is  fi^^twia*  kmH^  m 

leaglhs  aad  thiit^r^ooe  i»  hreadth«  ooverinf  aiipr(itt«as](rikbfto 

Bine  h&mdred  aml.ekvra  aqiiare  leaguea,  «Ad€hv^]fti<lMft9 

co&tAiBed  a  pepiArtiati  «f  five  hiuidred  ««El«i:vettMiff  tboh* 

umd  three  hun^^cd  souK  or  five  hundred  attd  wim!bfi'0qfi»<t^ 

each  square  league*  Thebeaudful  pbins  Bf  (tamaiitilM^tt* 

teiMliiig  in  length  thirty  kagaes,  from  Celaya  to  ihte  Vi]U4e 

Leois  and  immediakrly  aroand  the  aunes^  are  in  the  hig^MM 

•C^Ae-of  cukivauoo,  aMftdded  with  three  cities^  four  towoa^ 

thir^-saven  puchlost  and  four  hundred  and  forty-eight  h»- 

lA^ndM*  The  mouniains  abound  with  fine  foreaU,  and  proiHi^ 

..  sioM  wd  hiMriM  ace  ab^i^hmt  in  att  directtoaai^^aimd  tbiM 

.  rnines^ 

'  Uimdredaof  miners  of  GvtnalKmlo.eaMa  uidflr  oi^^tb- 
feryatioa«  end  a  mmre  vobMst  race  of  prafte  >#e  hehaW  llM%i 
JMlexico.  Thus,  from  pnaonal  6baerv«Mtf,^i^l#a^le<^ 
adopt  the  opinion,  that  tfae4ahour  incidenf  tdi*fei#iod(iM^)or 
Iffe^  w^  not  so  dekemma  as  we  nhniiiri'  mto'i^lii  litf^ 

^  Jp  the  mme  of.ygfeaiQMaa,  for  example^ ^M^IMsrtd^^ 
fpi^faflboa,  ifar  WMFttthnfefel&Qd^  it  haa»  in  a  «MiC2tfe«itA^ 
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iim]^abo9tfmil¥'m  ijiQ^icpptiaualfy  carryiog  up^o  tbek  Imim 

ksiriiMm  44.  nwwylft  »vcr<4pog  (hre^s  huodrcd  poupdnfft^tti 

,Aft  i)pt|m  ^^  mwtb  pf  the  RuiiA,  by  im  a^owXaSm^^ 

MffSi^^^V^I/^  *WP^  pawog  too  thrqjLigh  i^  temperature  viury* 

iiHg  fn^m  fpirty-'&ve  to  ainety-three  degrees.  Nev^rtheleM,tbe 

Mkf^  iHVPy^.'P^^^^  health;  and  the  pirqportioo  of  births  to 

^IMUhlft  as  given  by  M •  de  Humboldt,  at  once  demonstratcSi 

flthottgh  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitanU  are  Indians,  tbt 

.aahibrity  of  the  mining  sution.    in  the  city  pf  OuanaxusM^ 

the  average  number  of  births  tor  five  years  exceeds  that  of 

TjtfuK  .deaths  two  hundred  for  one  hundred*  and  in  the  adjoin* 

iiAg.miiwsiOf  Santa  Ana  and  Marfil  a  hundred  and  ninttf  • 

j&ira  Jiv  a  hundred. 

n.  rtM^Nit:  ikm  labour  in  the  mines  may  have  been  pernicious 

uHiiqfnMJr.yfiars,  ,irben  it  was  compulftfuy^and  when  the  bak> 

^liaroiisil9^>of.the  Mita  was  iniocce«  when  the  pits  and  gal*^ 

ieviesiweae  jchaioged  with  impure  air,  and  less  attention  was 

<j>^fltpwed  on  tbft  accommodation  of  ^  aaiileri  we  cannot  de» 

'  ^Ti  hut  the  impiN^vements  which  have  been  made  within  ^ 

'  last  M^enl^-'five  yean  by  the  school  of  minea  established  in 

tb^  city. of  Mexico,  have  lessened  these  evils,  and  introduc*' 

ed  a  system  by  which  the  mines  are  ventilated,  and  die  air 

imrified.  The  wages  of  the  miner  are  more  liberal^  and  hia 

labour  being  voluntary^  consequently,  whan  he  fiiels  dissaldt* 

ied,  he  retires,  and  his  plaoe  is  supplied  from  the  supera^ 

bundant  population  of  the  adjacent  fertile  cowtry.  No  doUbt 

diMjli«s.Mtftrtained,  that  whi^n  foreign  arts  and  sciences  am 

ffJMtPdWfd  inlo  Atouco,  where  so  spacious  and  favourable  « 

ofisM  l^r^h^.cukttse  is  at  present  fenced  round  by  Spanish 

ijPpl*K;y9.Kw«m  labour  in  the  nsines  will  be  greatly  diminish- 

•vj^  aSfUilMileadof  the  tedious  and  laborious  occupations,  now 

resorted  to  from  necessity,  machinery  will,  in  a  great  tHea* 

^.^uTf  ,,.efff  ct  these  objects,  diminish  human  suflering,  and  dif^ 

•Cm^Jteppini^  over  those  detightfol  regfOQs.  Itis^ieve^^t 

the  power  of  steam  remains  yet  to  be  successfully  applied. 
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46t  Wmli^M^t4iii^n$ 

tooBpy  each  otber  ia  depic^ng  Aei^bortofm  of  ^e^tefoiitaf 
AINte  miner,  diat  the  galky  skvea  iQf:£ln»pe-  hmc  iiietif<of2 
sidened  happy  wfaem  compared  with  the  tediTidlad  jdk^iM 
sceods  into  the  rninea  of  Spaakfa  AmeriM«  ^ad«  idthdqjli 
some  of  these  poetical  descriptions  of  Ra3mal^  PMurflaiul  tfaa 
Scotish  hisuuiaii  Robertson,  may  have  been  in  past*  iamm 
applicable  to  the  mmes  of  Potosi,  and  others  among  (hs 
Andes  of  Peru,  we  feel  satisfied  that  such  descriptions  wit 
not  apply  to  the  coadition  of  the  miner  in  Meadco.    It  has 
likewise  been  a  vulgar  opinion  throughout   the  dviKzed 
world,  that  an  immense  proportion  of  the  Indian  population 
were  employed  in  the  mines.    Leaving  the  oonsideialfei^flf 
what  occurs  in  Soudi  America  to  the  future  observ^rj  irft 
confine  ourselves  to  Mexico,  when  we  sute,  thitt  mtbdymm 
1§07,  according  to  the  retoms  transmitted  to  iimmiMt^ 
aoines,  the  whole  number  of  persons  employciil''fai  "A^tM 
Btines  of  New'  Spaoof  were  thirty-two  thousand  tfareddidnditd 
flmd  forty.    So  that,  when  we  reflect  that  die  yupaiaftntinoff 
New'Spmn  is  between  six  and  seven  millionSf  w«d  atfldte 
perceive  how  small,  to  the  gofieral  population  of  the  bowttf} 
is  the  proportion  of  persons  engaged  in  this  species  «fl^ 
h^un    But  since  the  present  revolution  commenced,  some 
of  the  mines  have  been  abandoned,  others  have  becomi 
qboked  up  with  water,  and  therefore,  the  above  number  must 
%scessarily  be  considerably  reduced.   Should  our  hopes  tbM^ 
8:,|9>er&l  government  may,  at  no  distant  day  beieotaUbkb^ 
in  New  Spain  be  realized,  it  is  plain  that  Ativi$;rodik£cm'^ 
Qiachinery  will  npt  only  lessen  the  number  pf^  nKb  ^hiAMF 
QH^oyed  in  those  works,  but  will  augnwm  JlMcfprodtit^o^ 
tllese  mines  far  beyond  what  diey  have  y«t  yM4edj)sarar^ 
keq>  pace  with  the  necessary  demands  of  Asran^lnenUBgjpo^ 
puLntion,  and  the  additional  caUs  of  Ae  wcarld  :U|  its.  tatt/^ 
of  ijfoprpvement.  .-•r.-'do  ii^^ '* 
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.vHft teM%  imftVM-vidi^  itiliKds  of  OtMiaxifli»  ifHiiiA-  eon- 
JtiUiti*<hcFlt^  w^lh  of  Aaftimpoittot  imeiKfaaicy  of  If eir 
SfUiui  ^Hk  nMtsvt  (<i\}hdtd  oa  a  more  durable  basis.  The 
bafcigdhyi'of  the  tlimAte/  the  ferttthy  of  die  soil,  and  Ae 
lilirijfr^fkce^  «f^  nMB  susceptible  of  every  polish  and  refinement) 
flill  Mdivgesius  calculated  to  pursue  every  intellectual  en- 
tofnae  mtfa  ardour  and  success;  ore  Uessings  which  wiH 
cxistf^even  should  the  silver  of  its  piled-up  mountains  be  ex- 
kttsted. 

^  AU  the  nutritious  grains  necessary  for  human  enjoyment 
Ibid  airport,  find  a  congenial  soil  and  climate  in  the  inten* 
teioy  of  Gtfanaxnalo.  Those  adjoining  it  are  equally  btos* 
itda-  No*  part  of  the  earth  yields  a  more  abundant  product  to' 
d»  labvran  of  the  agriculturist,  nor  do  we  believe  there  is 
aacy^rKiiiaie  so  favourable  to  longevity,  or  a  territory  which 
%(«>ildi  Sustain  a  more  dense  population  on  each  square  mile^ 
ihto  Mhe  idiiaate  and  territory  of  the  intendancy  of  GuansuD* 
ilatddnNttoolytits  fertile  plains,  bur  its  kVtiest  summits  ap^^ 
^oar.destiqe4  bt  die  abodes  of  rural  felicity. 
J  >'Thft  fatuve  race  of  Mexicans  which  is  to  fioarish  in  this 
^i(V0ived  part  of  New  Spain,  is  not  destined  to  depend  oH 
tbi  caprices  of  artificial  policy,  nor  the  casualties  of  foreign 
commerce,  for  the  supply  of  either  Necessaries  or  luxulries. 
The  inhabituits  of  this  intendancy,  as  well  as  of  Mexico  gd*' 
nerally,  are  sure  of  the  jealousy  of  selfish  or  less  favoin*ed 
nadons;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  fortunate  for  them,  because  th^ 
#iM  the  more  readily  apply  the  clergy  of  their  genius,  and 
dieir  industry,  to  supply  from  their  own  resources  those  com*' 
mtxiitied,  ibf^  supplying  the  wants  of  whkh,  odier  nations 
itdght^be  icpiMed  to  Interfere  in  their  prosperity,  and  subject 
dRHB  t3Kt)tr  ^kkterious  system  which  has  already  made  South 
AmencMwaHpr  three  centuries  of  wretchedness,  and  has  not 
spannl  any  part  of  the  world  from  its  vexation.  "As  we  have 
before  observed,  whatever  foreign  productions  of  the  tem^}^ 
ate  zone  may  hereafter  be  introduced  into  this  intendancy,  will 
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Aerr  Ihmrishi  while  its  indigeMUs  prodatlloM,  iAd  di*  few 
df  foreign  origin  «t  present  introduced^  are  alone  amply  suft 
ftcient  for  human  eomfoit  and  subsistence.  Although  the 
agriculture  of  Mexico  is  a  century  behind  that  of  Europe  or 
the  United  States,  still  iu  products  are  astonishingly  gt«ftf* 
As  wheat  is  sown  in  the  dry  season,  it  is  raised  by  irrigation. 
M.  de  Humboldt  malces  the  average  produce  of  Mexic<s 
from  twenty-two  to  twent>'-fivc  for  one.  But  it  varies  in  dif- 
ferent situations  from  eighteen  and  twenty  to  seventy  and 
eighty  for  one  fanega  sown;— its  average  thus  eateeding  four 
or  five  times  the  mean  produce  of  France.  Indian  com  growa 
variously;  in  some  parts  of  the  Baxio  it  yields  the  ^uttonish* 
ing  increase  of  eight  hundred  for  one  Ainega  sown;  in  some 
parts,  the  harvest  is  considered  bad  at  one  hundred  and  fifty 
lor  one.  The  mean  produce  of  the  equinoctial  region  ot 
Mexico  is  uken  by  M.  de  Humboldt  at  one  hundred  and 
fifty  for  one. 

*  The  fruito,  whether  indigenous  or  exo6c,  grow  to  great 
perfection  in  Guanaxuato;  and  in  any  of  the  markets  are  ex* 
hibited  in  the  same  baskets,  as  well  the  products  of  the  tem- 
perate as  those  of  the  torrid  zone.  There,  in  the  highest  state 
of  perfection,  are  offered  for  sale,  pineapples,  grapes,  oranges, 
bananas,  peaches,  apples,  pears,  &c.,  gathered  within  a  few 
leagues  of  each  other.  The  animals  of  Guanaxuato  are  of  a 
superior  kind.  The  sheep  which  browse  on  the  mountains 
afford  a  delicious  meat,  and  yield  a  remarkably  fine  wooL 
The  horses,  in  point  of  beiiuty,  form,  musde,  bone  and  higfi 
mettle,  are  no  where  surpassed, 

*  In  no  part  of  New  Spain  is  there  a  finer  race  of  men  than 
in  Guanaxuato,  and  the  character  is  common  to  Indians  and 
Creoles.  Robust  in  their  limbs,  comely  and  athletic,  widi  an 
eye  denoting  extraordinary  acuteness,  these  men  create  emo* 
tions  in  a  stranger  rarely  excited  at  first  sight;  and  whenever 
the  blessings  of  a  liberal  government  shall  be  obtained  by 
them,  and  the  advantages  of  an  extended  and  liberal  eduqh 
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tiQfx^^t,  4iSui«d,  fmoi^  ih^m^  we  precUct  that  the  province 
€^{  Gi^anaxuatq  wil)  occupy  a  distinguished  place  among  the 
]V}exican  pr9vince8.  But  let  ua  resume  the  operations  against 
the  city. ,       , 

^It  13  evident  from  the  description  we  have  given  of 
Gu^axuato,  that  artillery,  placed  on  the  heights  which  en- 
compass it,  would  soon  cause  it  to  succumb.  However,  as 
the  enemy  entertained  no  apprehensions  of  formidable  at- 
tacks from  the  patriots,  they  had  neglected  to  fortify  At 
passes  of  the  mountains  leading  to  the  city,  and  relied  for 
their  defence  on  a  castle  or  strong  barracks  which  stood  in  a 
central  position. 

^  Mina  was  not  provided  with  the  necessary  artillery  to 
c^CQupy  the  heights;  and  as  Orrantia  was  following  him,  he 
.resolved  to  carry  the  city  by  a  coup  de  main.  His  intention 
.was  cpmnmnicated  to  the  troops,  who  manifested  an  anxiety 
to  be  led  on.  Pleased  with  their  enthusiasm,  and  flattering 
himself  l^t  he  was  about  to  strike  a  blow  which  would  giva 
a  decisive  turn  to  the  revolution,  he  made  his  arrangements 
accordingly.  Filled  with  these  presages,  he  appeared  more 
than  usually  smimated,  and  at  dark  advanced  upon  the  city. 
At  eleven  o'clock  the  advanced  guard  arrived  in  the  suburbs. 
A  considerable  halt  was  there  made,  to  enable  the  division  to 
close  up,  as  the  defiles  through  which  the  place  had  been  ap* 
proached  were  very  narrow;  in  some  places  not  affording  a 
passage  for  more  than  a  single  file  of  men.  The  troops  at 
length  reunited,  and  although  the  sentinels  were  proclaiming 
within  a  short  distance  their  ^  all's  well,"  yet  such  had  been 
,ilu^  ^ilen^e  9n4  good  order  on  the  part  of  Mina's  troops,  that 
^.the  ^emjf  w^re  QOt  apprize4of  his  approach  until  after  mid- 
nighty  they  received  the  first  intimation  of  it,  by  the  surpriBe 
an4  <;9ptHre  of  one  of  their  outposts.  The  alarm  of  the  ene- 
.my  bcc^HEie  general,  and  a  firing  commenced  from  the  castle. 
.But  habits  of  discipline  were  again  found  wanung,  an'd  scenes 
eve^^ij^e  did^^cfiil  than  those  we  have  formerly  described  * 

VOL.  II.  "  '  S  w      ^      ' 
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as  having  occurred  at  San  Luis  de  la  Paz,  were  here  react" 
ed  at' the  critical  moment  when  order  and  obedience  were 
most  required.  IMina  found  himself  surrounded  by  a  ihilita- 
ry  mob*  In  vain  did  he  employ  persuasion  or  threats;  his 
mildness  won  them  not;  his  orders  were  not  obeyed;  and  al- 
though the  enemy's  fire  had  slackened  for  some  time,  there* 
by  offering  an  opportunity  for  the  assault,  all  his  attempts 
were  fruidess— he  could  not  induce  them  to  move  forward* 
Until  near  the  dawn  did  the  general  fruitlessly  exert  himself 
to  restore  some  order,  and  prevail  on  the  troops  to  advance; 
but  finding  it  impossible,  and  knowing  that  Orrantia  was  ap- 
proaching, he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  assault,  and  to 
commence  a  retreat.  With  such  troops  as  these,  after  the 
feilure  of  an  enterprise,  a  retreat  must  be  syiionymous  with 
flight.  Insensible  that  they  could  pass  with  more  celerity  and 
safety  by  preserving  a  regular  order  of  march,  they  crowd- 
ed to  the  defile  by  which  they  had  entered,  each  one  endea- 
vouring to  precede  the  other;  they  soon  choked  up  the  pass, 
and  a  tumult  ensued.  A  few  of  the  enemy  perceiving  the 
retreat,  ventured  from  their  position,  and  fired  some  random 
shots.  The  confusion  augmented  with  the  alarm  of  the  fugi- 
tives, lest  they  should  be  overtaken  by  the  enemy,  as  they 
were  thus  huddled  together.  At  length  the  general,  with  in- 
finite difficulty,  succeeded  in  allaying  their  apprehensions, 
and  restored  some  little  order  among  them.  During  this  dis- 
astrous scene,  Don  Francisco  Ortiz,  one  of  the  patriot  offi- 
ceirs,  had  with  part  of  his  troops  gained  the  height  on  which 
stand  the  works  of  the  Valenciana  mine;  and  most  wantonly 
set  fire  to  ^em.  This  act  highly  incensed  Mina,  as  he  had 
uniformly  given  the  most  positive  orders  against  the  destruc- 
tion of  private  property. 

^  The  troops  were  at  length  extricated  from  the  defile,  and 

a  little  after  sunrise  reached  La  Mina  de  La  Luz,  where  a 

halt  was  made.     The  general  could  no  longer  conceal  his 

"  deep  mortification,  nor  restrain  his  exasperated  feelings.  To 
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a  body  of  patriot  officers  who  were  assembled  around^  him^ 
he  observed,  that  they  were  unworthy  that  any  man  of  char* 
acter  should  espouse  their  cause.  *^  Had  you  done  your  duty," 
said  he,  ^^your  men  would  have  done  theirs,  and  Guanaxuato  . 
would  have  been  ours."  The  order  of  the  day  passed  a  cen- 
sure on  those  who  deserved  it,  and  commended  a  few  who 
had  merited  his  applause  by  their  good  conduct. 

*  Having  thus  failed  in  his  favourite  enterprise  against 
Guanaxuato,  and  having  now  no  immediate  object  in  view  to 
employ  the  troops;  in  order  to  deceive  the  royalists  as  to  his 
own  movements,  he  dismissed  them  to  their  respective  co* 
mandancias,  where  he  believed  they  might  be  useful  in  ha- 
rassing the  enemy,  until  he  again  required  .their  services; 
thereby,  at  the  same  time,  preserving  his  men  and  horses 
from  the  marches  and  coimtermarches  to  which  they  would 
have  been  subject  from  the  pursuit  of  Orrantia,  and  recruit* 
ing  them  for  his  next  attempt.  He  strictly  enjoined  those 
commandants  whose  stations  were  around  Guanaxuato  not  ' 
to  allow  supplies  of  any  kind  to  enter  the  city;  still  fondly 
persuading  himself  that  he  would  be  able  to  renew  the  at- 
tack upon  it  with  more  effect.  Retaining  with  him  forty  in« 
fantry  and  thirty  cavalry,  the  general  determined  to  pr6ceed 
to  the  residence  of  his  friend  Don  Mariano  Herrera,  at  a 
neighbouring  rancho  called  £1  Venadito.  Accordingly,  on 
the  same  evening,  afjter  having  dismissed  the  troops,  he  toqk 
up  his  march  for  that  place,  but  passed  the  night  at  a  short 
distance  from  La  Mina  de  la  Luz. 

*  The  Rancho  del  Venadito  was  composed  of  a  few  houses 
on  the  lands  of  the  Tlachiquera,  about  one  league  distant 
from  the  hacienda,  and  eight  from  the  town  of  Silao.  Its 
owner,  Don  Mariano  Herrera,  was  a  native  of  Guanaxuato. 
A  man  of  high  respectability,  and  of  a  mind  well  cul^vated. 
He  had  suffered  severely  from  the  royalists.  Orrantia  had 
laid  waste  the  hacienda,  burned  the  buildings,  and  pillaged 
the  church,  convertmg  it  into  a  8table«  The  unfortunate  Don 
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Mariftiio  had  fallen  a  prisoner  into  his  hands,  and  had  beenr 
carried  off  by  him,  together  with  all  the  property  that  could 
be  collected.  After  being  thus  despoiled,  and  his  fine  estate 
destroyed,  he  was  compelled  to  ransom  his  life  by  paying 
twenty  thousand  dollars.     Upon  being  set  at  lib^ty,  he  re- 
turned to  his  estate,  and  there  employed  himself  in  die  pu]> 
suits  of  agriculture;  His  numsioif  and  buildings  being  bunk- 
ed, his  crops  destroyed,  his  cattle  and  moveables  taken  away, 
and  his  funds  exhausted,  he  was  unable  to  restore  hb  estate 
to  its  pristine  condition;  and  it  became  a  place  for  his  per- 
sonal subsistence  and  rest.     Indeed,  had  he  possessed  the 
means  of  recalling  its  former  comforts  and  beauties,  it  would 
only  hare  exposed  him  anew  to  die  depredations  of  an  in* 
satiable  rapacity.  He  therefore  constructed  only  a  small  house, 
and  as  his  dependants  were  devoted  to  him,  he  hoped  front 
die  QiBCuliar  situation  of  the  Venadito  to  enjoy  a  secure  re^ 
treat. 

^  The  Venadito  was  placed  in  a  small  circular  barra&ca,  in 
front  of  which  was  a  small  plain.  The  barranca  was  more  or 
kss  covered  widi  a  copse,  aaftong  which  were  interspersed 
large  masses  of  n>cks.  Through  these  wound  the  oidy  path  to 
the  high  grounds  surrounding,— ^  spacious  table  land,  bound* 
ed  at  its  extremity  by  barrancas.  The  road  from  Guanaxuato 
and  Silao  running  through  a  long,  narrow,  and  intricate  bar* 
ranca,  in  which  dwelt  a  numerous  peasantry  waniily  attach- 
ed to  die  cause  of  liberty,  and  devoted  to  Don  Mariano,  waa 
supposed  to  afford  complete  protection  from  a  surprise  hy 
the  enemy  in  that  direction,  as  their  approach  could  be  com- 
municated to  D(m  Mariano  in  sufficient  time  to  enable  him 
and  his  attendants  to  take  refuge  among  the  barrancas  in  the 
rear  of  die  Venadito.  On  the  odMr  side,  diere  were  no  roy- 
aSst  posts  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  as  the  patriot 
troops  under  Ortiz  ranged  unmolested  in  that  dircctbn,  ne 
danger  was  thence  apprehended. 
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*  The  Venadito  wts  therefoite  deemed  perfectly  secure  from 
a  surprise  by  daj%  a&d  at  night  it  was  the  custom  of  Don 
Mariano  to  take  refuge  in  the  mountains;  so  that  although 
living  in  constant  apprehension,  yet  he  considered  hjs  per- 
son as  secure^  In  this  solitary  spot  Don  Mariano  passed  his 
time,  solaced  by  the  attentions  of  a  beloved  sister,  who  had 
torn  herself  from  her  friends  in  Guanajuato,  to  partake  of 
her  brother's  fortune. 

^  Mina  and  Herrera  had  formed  for  each  other  a  warm 
friendship;  the  former  gave  to  the  latter  his  entire  confidence, 
of  which  he  was  in  every  respect  deserving.  Mina  arrived 
the  next  day,  iU>out  noon,  at  the  Venadito,  where  he  was 
most  cordially  received  by  his  friend.  He  understood  that 
Orrantia  was  in  Irapuato,  at  a  loss  to  discover  what  direc- 
tion he  had  taken,  and  be  knew  that  he  would  be  more  con* 
founded  when  he  heard  of  the  dispersion  of  the  patriot 
troops.  From  these  circumstances,  and  the  position  of  the 
Venadito,  Mina  thought  himself  perfectly  secure.  He  there- 
fore determined  to  pass  the  night  at  the  rancho  with  his 
friend,  and  ordered  the  horses  of  the  cavalry  out  to  pasture. 
During  the  afternoon  Don  Pedro  Moreno,  who  resided  in 
the  neighbourhood,  visited  Mina  and  remained  with  him. 
The  troops  encamped  in  advance  of  the  house;  videtts  were 
posted;  and  the  general  was  so  satisfied  of  his  security,  that, 
contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  he  retired  to  rest  on  the  floor 
in  the  house.  We  mention  these  circumstances,  because  the 
sequel  wiU  show,  that  the  general,  in  this  rare  instance  of  a 
departure  from  his  usual  habit  of  sleeping  with  his  men, 
compiitted  a  most  unfortunate  error. 

•  Among  the  pernicious  and  impolitic  practices  of  the  pa- 
triots, was  that  of  permitting  priests  to  come  out  of  the  ene- 
my's towns  to  perform  mass  among  them.  Many  of  these 
men  were  spies  and  agents  of  the  royalists,  and  never  failed 
to  collect  every  possible  information  for  the  advantage  of 
their  masters.  The  road  by  which  Mina  had  that  mormng 
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ptssed,  lay  through  a  small  pueblo  to  which  a  padre  repair- 
ed weekly  from  Silao.  It  was  Sunday  when  the  general  pass- 
ed through  it.  The  padre  waited  oa  him  to  pay  his  respects, 
conducting  himself  with  all  that  humility  and  sycophancy 
which  his  fraternity  so  well  know  how  to  use,  when  a  point 
is  to  be  gained.  Mina  treated  him  as  he  always  did  persons 
of  his  description,  with  attention  and  respect,  but  at  the  same 
time  with  caution.  The  padre  was  either  informed  of  or  con- 
jectured Mina's  desdnatioo;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  he  was 
so  very  anxious  to  carry  the  gratifying  intdligence  to  the 
royaUsts,  that  the  instant  Mina  departed  from  the  pueblo, 
without  waiting  for  his  dinner,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  set 
out  for  Silao,  distant  about  five  or  six  leagues. 

^  Mina's  suppositions  of  Orrantia's  incertitude  of  the  course 
of  his  proceedings  were  well  founded;  for  the  latter  was  to- 
tally at  a  loss  where  to  look  for  the  general,  and  had  march- 
ed to  Silao  in  that  state  of  uncertainty.  The  dispersion  of 
Mina's  troops  increased  the  perplexity  of  Orrantia;  but  while 
he  was  in  this  state  of  confusion,  (as  he  expressed  himself  in 
his  despatches  to  the  viceroy,)  he  received  from  the  priest 
the  unexpected  but  important  information,  that  Mina  had 
gone  to  the  Venadito.  Had  not  Orrantia  by  accident  arrived 
in  Silao  that  very  evening,  the  padre's  intentions  and  infor- 
mation must  have  been  of  no  avail,  because  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  Mina  to  have  marched  from  die  Venadito  the  ensu- 
ing morning.  A  concurrence  of  unfortunate  circumstances, 
however,  seems  to  have  led  to  that  catastrophe  wluch  we  are 
about  to  narrate.  Orrantia,  notwithstanding  the  fatigue  of 
his  troops,  lost  not  a  moment  in  putting  them  in  motion,  and 
having  gdned  a  position  suitable  for  his  design,  placed  them 
in  ambush  near  the  Venadito,  intending,  as  soon  as  day-light 
should  enable  him  to  discern  objects,  to  fall  upon  Mina's 
party. 

*  At  dawn  of  the  morning  of  the  27th,  Orrantia's  cavalry 
sallied  from  the  ambush,  and  advanced  in  full  speed  on  Mina's 
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•ncampmeiit.  The  alaim  was  given.   The  troopers  of  Mina, 
finding  themselves  cut  off  from  their  horses  at  pasture,  min* 
^ed  with  the  infiuitry,  whose  first  impulse  was  to  save  them- 
selves by  flight.     If  thirty  infantry  only  had  united  at  that 
juncture,  such  was  the  situation  of  the  ground,  that  they  could 
have  repelled  the  whole  force  of  Orrantia,  or  at  least  couU 
have  held  him  in  check  and  made  good  their  retreat.     But 
officers  and  soldiers  thought  of  nothing  but  their  own  safety; 
in  the  utmost  disorder  they  rushed  forward  to  gain  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hills,  and  thence  escape  by  the  barrancas  in  the  rear. 
Mina,  awakened  by  the  nois^  and  tumult  of  his  flying  troops, 
started  from  the  floor,  and  rushed  out  of  the  house  in  the  same 
apparel  in  which  he  had  passed  the  night,  without  coat,  hat, 
or  even  his  sword*  Regardless  of  his  person,  his  first  object 
was  to  attempt  the  rallying  of  his  flying  troops:  but  all  his 
exertions  were  unavailing.  He  soon  found  himself  alone.  He 
beheld  the  enemy  pursuing  and  cutting  down  his  flying  com- 
rades; and  attempted,  when  too  late,  to  secure  his  own  safety; 
but  the  enemy  were  upon  him.  Still  hallooing  to  the  fugitives 
to  halt  and  form,  he  was  seized  by  a  dragoon:  having  no 
arms  whatever,  resistance  was  useless. 

^  If  Mina,  on  first  leaving  the  house,  had  attempted  to  es- 
cape, he  might  have  succeeded  with  as  much  ease  as  many 
others:  but  we  suppose  such  a  thought  never  entered  his 
mind.  His  favourite  servant,  a  coloured  boy  of  New  Or- 
leans, after  the  general  left  the  house,  saddled  his  best 
horse,  and  went  in  pursuit  of  his  master,  carrying  likewise 
his  sword  and  pbtols;  but  unfortunately  he  found  him  not. 

^  The  dragoon  who  captured  Mina  was  ignorant  of  the 
rank  of  his  prisoner,  until  informed  of  it  by  the  general  him- 
self.  He  was  then  pinioned,  and  conducted  into  the  presence 
of  Orrantia,  who  in  die  most  arrogant  manner  began  to  re- 
proach him  for  having  taken  up  arms  against  his  sovereign, 
and  to  interrogate  him  concerning  his  motives  in  thus  be- 
coming a  traitor,  insulting  him,  and  lavishing  upon  him  the 
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UtteKst  crJBiintions.    Mina,  who  oo  tkt  most  trjriiig  oeemr 
moBM  ntver  lost  has  preseBcc  of  miDd  and   characteristic 
firmness,  rejdied  to  the  mterrogatories  in  so  sarcastic  a  stratii, 
and  with  such  strong  expressions  of  contempt  and  indigna- 
tion manifested  in  his  countenance,  that  the  brutal  Orrantia 
slaited  fttmi  his  seat,  and  ^of  with  the  fiat  ofhU  sword  his 
disarmed  and  pimoned  prisonsr,    Mina,  motionless  as  a  sta- 
tue, endured  this  indignity;  and  then,  with  a  crest  brighten- 
ed by  conscious  greatness,  and  an  eye  glowing  with  the  fires 
of  an  elevated  spirit,  he  looked  down  upon  his  conqueror^ 
and  said;  ^  I  regret  being  made  a  prisoner;  but  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  one  regardless  of  the  character  of  a  Spaniard 
and  a  soldier,  renders  my  misfortune  doubly  keen/'    l^e 
maganimity  of  Mina  filled  every  man  present  with  admira- 
tion, and  even  Orrantia  stood  confounded  with  the  severity 
of  his  rebuke. 

^  ^  The  capture  of  Mina  was  considered  by  &e  Spanish  go- 
vernment as  an  event  of  such  high  importance,  that  they 
have  honoured  the  present  viceroy,  Don  Juan  Ruix  de  Apo- 
daca,  with  the  title  of  Conde  del  Venadito.  Linan  and  Or- 
rantia have  been  presented  with  military  crosses;  and  to  the 
dragoon  who  actitally  took  Mina,  a  yearly  stipend  has  been 
assigned^  accompanied  by  promotion  to  the  station  of  a  cor^ ' 
poraL 

^  A  letter,  purporting  to  be  written  by  Mina  to  Linan,  on 
the  dd  of  November,  after  his  capture,  has  appeared  in  the 
Mexican  Gazette,  which,  although  it  contain^  nothing  but 
what  might  be  expected  from  a  man  whose  mind  was  soured 
by  the  conduct  of  such  men  as  Padre  Torres,  yet  is  couched 
in  a  style  that  renders  it  a  suspicious  document;  besides  diat 
die  whole  tenor  of  Mina's  conduct,  from  the  moment  of  his 
capture  to  that  of  his  execution,  forbids  the  belief  of  his  hav- 
ing written  the  letter  in  question.  We  further  know,  that 
subsequent  to  his  capture,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  country* 
man,  Don  Pablo  Erdosain,  who  commanded  at  the  work  of 
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Tcpcaca;  in  whkh  letter,  written  in  the  provincial  (Uakct  ti 
Navarre,  he  gives  some  instructions  about  his  own  private 
affairs,  and  concludes  by  wishing  Erdozain  success,  and  ex- 
horting him  to  pursue  a  conduct  marked  by  honour  and  con- 
sistency. We  have  thought  proper  lb  mention  these  circum- 
stances, in  order  to  counteract  any  erroneous  impression  that 
n»ay  have  been  made  by  the  publication  before  alluded  to  in 
the  Mexican  Gazette.  We  have,  on  other  occasions,  noticed 
the  recantations  and  penitential  documents  published  in  that 
Gazette,  relative  to  Hidalgo,  Morelbs,  and  other  patriot 
chiefs,  all  of  which  are  now  well  known  to  have  been  forge- 
ries of  the  royalists,  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  people; 

^^ive  of  the  officers  of  Mina's  division,  smd  some  few  of 
Ae  soldiers,  escaped  from  the  Veaadito.  Don  Jose  Maria 
Liceaga  succeeded  in  his  flight  on  horseback.  The  Creole 
troops  in  general  began  their  flight  so  early  in  the  alarm,  that 
they  had  tittle  to  conceal  themselves  in  die  brc^n  ground* 
Of  the  ^vision,  four  men  were  killed^  Don  Pedro  JMoreno, 
who  had  fled  up  the  side  of  the  barrauca,  was  overtaken,  ki^ 
led,  and  his  head  severed  frc^m  his  body:  this  trophy  was  af- 
tei*wards  stuck  on  a  pole.  Don  Mariano  Herrera,  and  about 
fourteen  of  the  troops,  w«^e  made  prisoners;  these,  with  the 
exception  of  Don  Mariano,  were  executed,  . 

^  Orrantia,  after  the  disgraceful  scene  we  have  already  no* 
ticed,  inquired  the  force  of  the  patriots  in  his  neighbour*- 
hood*  Mina  informed  him;  when,  conceiving  perhaps  that  a 
desperate  effort  might  be  made  to  rescue  the  general,  be  im- 
mediately retreated  upon  Silao  with  his  prisoner,  who  was 
treated  with  every  indignity.  This  ungenerous  treatment  was 
boine  by  Mina  with  his  characteristic  fortitude.  The  situar 
tion  of  his  companions  engrossed  his  reflections;  and  while 
on  the  road,  his  endeavours  to  cheer  them  up  were  constant. 
.  *  On  reaching  Silao,  he  was  put  into  irons  by  his  savage 
conductor.  Thence  he  was  removed  to  Irapuato,  and  finally 
to  Linan's  head-quarters  in  front  of  Tepeaca  at  l-ps  R^me- 

vol*,  n.  3  o 
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dios,  where  he  wm  committed  to  the  care  of  the  regimeilt  rf 
Navarra.  There,  his  treatment  was  sikih  as  a  brave  man  de* 
served;  every  humane  attentibn  was  shown  him,  and  his 
situation  was  made  as  comfortable  a&  possible. 

*  We  have  understood  that  amottg  thfe  few  bf  the  papers 
which  fen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  were  sotoe  in  cipher. 
To  obtain  an  explanation  of  tSiese  was  a  matter  6f  gttat  con- 
sequence, because  they  would  develop  the  namesf  of  certairi 
patriots  who  resided  within  their  walls,  ^AA  who  had  held 
correspondence  with  Bf  ina.  Fortunately  for  the  Writers,  Mi« 
na  had  been  accustomed,  on  receiving  any  commnnication  of 
importance,  to  copy  it,  and  destroy  the  originaL  All  his  an-' 
swers  to  their  inquiries  breadied  fidelity  to  a  cause  in  which 
he  had  been  to  shamefully  treated,  and  thus  displayed  in  a 
new  light  flie  nobleness  of  his  character.  We  have  conversed 
with  some  royal  officers  who  were  present  at  diese  cohversa^ 
tions;  and  they  haVe  assured  us,  that  such  was  the  admira- 
tion excited  by  hfs  conduct,  that  there  Were  few  officers  In 

'  Lilian's  army  who  did  not  sympathize  in  Mitta*S  misfortune, 
and  were  much  more  disposed  to  liberate  than  to  sacrifice 
him. 

*  Upon  the  arrival  at  Mexico  of  the  express  which  had 
been  despatched  .to  announce  the  capture  of  Mina,  couriers 
were  sent  by  the  viceroy  to  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  to 
convey  the  cheering  intelligence.  Te  Deums  were  chante4 
ih  the  churches;  salutes  of  artillery,  illuminations,  and  rejoicr 
ings,  took  place  in  every  town  in  possession  of  the  royalists; 
and  such  was  the  general  joy  among  them,  that  they  hailed 
the  capture  of  Mina  as  the  termination  of  the  fevc^tion. 
These  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  government  and  its 
adherents,  are  in  themselves  no  common  eulogium  on  the 
character  of  Mina. 

*  In  the  city  of  Mexico,  a  great  anxiety  prevailed  to  behold 
Mina,  and  had  he  reached  that  place,  gre^lt  iniertst  would 
have  been  made  to  save  his  life;  but  the  viceroy,  fearing  the 
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.  niiry vtncca  that  might  cpsue  9hould  he  be  brought  thith^, 
and  being  in  comtant  dread  leat  hs  should  escape,  despatch- 
«d  an  order  to  Linaa  Cor  the  immediate  execution  of  his  pri* 
aoDer« 

^  When  this  order  ^as  communicated  to  Mina,  he  receiv 
«d  it  without  any  visible  emotion*  He  continued  to  resist  all 
XHrertures  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  information  from  him, 
-but  regretted  that  he  had  not  landed  in  Mexico  one  year 
sooner,  when  has  services  would  have  been  more  effective* 
He  likewise  regretted.quitting  Ulle  ao  deeply  indebted  to  cer- 
tain individuals,  who  had  generously  aided  his  enterprise.. 

^  On  Che  1 1th  of  November  (as  well  as  we  can  now  recol- 
lect) he  was  conducted  under  a  .military  escort  to  the  fatid 
'ground,  attended  by  a  file  of  the  Caqadores  of  the  regimenC 
t>f  Zaragoza.  In  this  last  scene  of  his  lile  was  the  hero  of 
Nayarre  fiot  unmindful  of  his  character;  with  a  firm  step  he 
advanced  to  the  fatal  spot,  and  with  his  usual  serenity  toU 
ihe  soMiers  to  take  good  aim^  ^  Tno  meJtagms  ^t/yHr,'' (and 
^n't  let  me  suffer*)  The  officer  connumding  gave  the  ac» 
-eustomed  signal;  they  fired;  and  that  s^ptrit  Qed  from  eanth, 
«wiMchY  for  alP  the  qualities  which  constitute  the  hero  and  the 
fmtriot,  seemed  to  have  been  bom  for  tKe  good  of  ataokinflL' 

Art.  H.^'^xtracti  from  Jacab'^B  Ficxv  of  Germani^.    4tflu 
pp.  4f>5p.    (.ondpn,  |820. 

1.  Agricvlture^^^*'  It  was  my  fortune  to  fail  in  with  a  very 
tetelligentman,  a  considerable  land  owner  ^ndfarmer,  whowaa 
very  commuaicative,and  appeared  to  be  remarkably  accurate. 
tit  accompanied  ae  to^e  large  village  ornther  town  of  Arana- 
f^eon,  where  he  resided,  and  where  he  invited  me  to  see  has 
^^emises.  I  learnt  frpm  him,  that  the  visual  course  of  crop- 
fHUg  on  the  farms  between  the  spot  where  the  rtdi  meadoviB 
eeased,  and  his  estate,  was  the  following:  1  he  land  when 
cleaned  was  manured,  and  sowed  with  buck  wheat;  after. that 
a  second  dresung  of  dung  is  admimsterod,  and  after  a  single 
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]dowmg,  lye  is  sowed.  The  rye  Is  as«i*y  harvested  m  Jnljry 
when  turneps  are  sow^  after  a  siogk  plowing.'    They  have 
three  crops  in  every  two  years,    Tlic  produce  of  Hhe  buck- 
wheat on  an  average  of  years,  is  a  last,  or  lOJ  cjuitttersto  four 
malts,  or  two  morgens  of  land,  or  twenty  tO'  tiWAiy*iwd  of 
our  bushels  to  .the  acre.  The  rye  is  estimated  to  f>r<klCicfc  abotot 
two  more  of  our  bushels  to  the  acre  than  the  butk*>wheat; 
but  this  year,  as  is  the  case  in  England,  rye  faHs  considerm** 
Wy  below  an  average  crop,  Fhe  tumeps  are  the  worst,  because 
the  most  neglected  of  the  three  crops.    The  seed,  instead  of 
bf  ing  of  one  kind,  was  red  round,  white  round,  tankard,  and 
some  other  species,  with  which  I  was  hot  acquainted,  all 
mingled  together.     The  {dants   were  healthy  and  tqtlite  as 
thick  as  was  necessary;  but  though  the  bulbs  wer^  fom&ed, 
they  had  not  been  hoed,  nor  had  even  the  harrows  been 
drawn  through  to  thin  them*     It  is  therefore  impossible  thejr 
should  become  a  tolerable  crop.    This  was  the  only  deficien- 
cy I  noticed,  either  on  my  companion's  land,  or  in  tile  track 
which  we  had  spent  two  hours  together  in  passing  ov^r.   As 
fiir  as  1  could  judge,  the  portion  of  manure  adminiMered  be- 
fore the  buck-wheat  and  rye,  was  smalL     I  could  not  hit  on 
any  measure  with  which  my  companion  was  acquainted,  that 
enabled  me  to  reduce  his  quantities  to  cubic  yards,  or  our 
common  cart  loads;  but  I  was  led  to  guess  that  not  more  than 
seven  or  eight  of  our  Surry  and  Kent  cart  loads  were  applied 
to  the  acre*  My  informant,  in  a  language  betwe^i  Dutch  and 
German,  but  very  intelligible  to  me,  remarked,  speaking  of 
manure,  **  wintg  vnd  oftcr^  isi  btsser  ais  fid  und  sciten;*^  a 
litde  frequendy  is  better  than  much  and  seldom.  I  observed 
the  fsrm  yards  and  the  hogsties,  were  well  bedded  with  a  fine 
sand,  but  that  very  litde  straw  was  applied  to  be  converted 
into  manure.    There  can  be  no  doabt  but  such  sand  will 
imbibe  and  retain  the  fseces  of  the  animak;  but  it  may  be 
doubted,  if  so  much  ammonia  is  administered  to  the  land  by 
this  mode  as  by  the  putrefactive  fermentati<Mi  which  is  pnh 
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dueed hj  the  abimfUMUce  of  3^Favi%  tha^is  tcoddpn ia  with tbt 
'  cxuvi*  in  our  f^pglish  puya  ywds.V .  C^.  AA-^O.y 

2t  i^ftf^^r-^  The  rqad  I  had  hahei:to  travelled  was  on  the  top 
of  the  dykes  which  confine  within  the  canals  the  whole  water  of 
the  couip;^;,;  Asfarasiny  cyecquld  determine,  these  dykes  are 
on  the  .3ide  .towards  the  fields,  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  feet 
4n  height,  but  varying  according  to  the  elevation  or  depres- 
sion of  the  land.  The  slope  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  forms 
an  angle  about  footy-five  degrees.  1  thought, them  about 
twenty  four  feet  wide  at  the  topi.and  if  both  sides  sloped 
equally,  they  would  be  somewhat  more  th^  double  that 
width  at  the  bottom.  The  inner  side,  however,  borders  a  ca- 
nal,  which  is  usually  from  four  to  six  feet  in  depth.  The  bot« 
torn  of  the  canal  must,  consequently,  be  from  six  to  eight  feet 
higher  than  the  level  of  the  surrounding  fields.  From  this 
situation  of  the  water  above  the  land^  it  will  be  readily  con- 
ceived, that  great  solicitude  must  exist  to  maintain  the  dykes 
^  good  condition;  and  that  the  ei^pe^^e  o^"  clearing  the  fields 
_  of  the  floods,  by  pumping  the  water  to  svich  height  must  be 
enormQus.  The  dykes  are  formed,,  and  kept  in  repair,  by 
bundles  of  willows  interlaced,  so  as  to  form  a  slanting  wall, 
and  the  interstices  are  filled  with  earth  well  puddled,  and 
thereby  rendered  compact.  The  expense  of  maintaining  the 
dykes  is  supported  by  a  tax  bid  on  the  surroimding  lands, 
which  is  levied  by  commissioners,  according  to  long  estab- 
lished usage,  in  such  manner  as  to  create  little  discontent, 
and  scarcely  any  suspicion  of  unfairness.  The  expenditure 
in  human  labour  is  great,  but  is  much  exceeded  by  the  cost 
of  the  willows,  though  they  grow  near  the  places  where  they 
are  wanted^  in  very  extensive  plantations.'     (P.  15.) 

*  One  p{  the  richest  tracts  of  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Arn- 
hem  ha3  been  often  exposed  to  tremenduous  inundations. 
These  ai;e  frequently  St\t  at  the  breaking  up  of  a  long  frost; 
but  in  no  instance  so  calamitously  as  in  the  winter  1808-9. 
A  violent  tempest  from  the  north-west  had  raised  the  waters 
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of  the  Zuyder  sea,  some  feet  vhovt  Ait  litgliest  maifc  «f  4he 
spriog  tides,  and  llhe  waves  beat. wkli.  UBoaua!  vjnleiiftf  against 
the  dyke^  constructed  to  break  their  faTyt    Thoe  t^pprpo^he 
Upper  Rhine  had  increased  the  quantity  and  the  ^^afc^^f  its 
waters,  which  brou^t  down  masses  of  ice  £)orteaor  feet  in 
height,  and  more  than  half  a  mile  iti  length;  to  whkh.tfie  em- 
bankments, softened  by  the  thaw,  and  somewhat  injured,  pre- 
sented an  insufficient  barrier.     A  breach  made  itt^one  patrt 
soon  extended  itself,  and  the  torrent  quickly  covered  the 
country,  bearing  before  it  by  its  force,  the  viUagei,  the  inha- 
bitants, and  the  cattle.     The  height  of  the  Zuyder  sea  pre- 
vented the  water  from  finding  an  outlet;  and  it  consequendy 
remained  on  the  ground  for  a  long  period^  in  spite  of  tjie  ex- 
ertions of  the  surviving  inhabitants.     By  this  e^ent^  more 
than  seventy  houses  were  totally  destroyed,  a^  far   greater 
number  irretrievably  damaged,  and  of^ninehundce^i^in^'i^^t 
more  than  five  hundred  were  rendered  utterly  dfUBfit^te; .more 
than  four  hundred  dead  bodies  were  left  on  tfie  borders  of 
the  current,  and  at  the  city  of  Amhem,  five  hundred  per- 
sons, mostly  women  and  children,  with  many  hundred  head 
of  cattle,  were  rescued  from  a  watery  grave,  by  the  hazar^ 
dous  heroism  of  the  inhabitants,  who  ventured  in  boats  U> 
their  rescue.'  (P.  57,  58.) 

*  In  the  Seven  Provinces,  which  are  usually  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Holland,  from  the  most  important  of  the  num- 
ber, there  is  still  kept  alive  a  chivalrous  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence; there  exist  recollections  and  associations,  which  r^^caU 
the  patriotic  minds  to  the  periods  when  their  anc^tors,  x^* 
sisted  the  power  of  Spain  in  its  zenith,  contended  ;9rit^  $^nr 
land  for  the  dominion  of  the  seas,  and,  with  proaf%tr^fpein- 
bered  triumphs,  checked  the  ambitious  hopes  of^  tt^,(jrira)fd 
Monarque.  The  numerous  monuments  in  thei^  c}|urqHes  to 
the  memory  of  their  heroes,  and  the  trophies  that  their  pub- 
lic buildings  display,  have  kept  alive  this  spirit;  the  latie  co|Ip 
duct  of  their  fleet  before  Algiers,  and  the  praise)^  icotifeo'ed 
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nMdv  ft^eltt*  dppirrtitiotl  hftd  never  tdtaBy  extkigtriBhed. 
' '  M^  IMgithn;  on  dte  other  Inmd,  the  nante  of  independence 
had  for  iSitet  centuries  be^  unheat^;  Hibmission  to  masters 
ovet  WNoili  they  had  no  check,  by  irhom  a  forced  obedience 
iras  tb4tiii'ed,  and  who  arimhiistefed  none  of  those  consoling 
flatteries  which  the  most  rigid  despots  find  it  necessary  to 
use  tow^ds  their  subjects,  was  their  sok  duty,  and  in  that 
ilnty  they  were  fully  instructed*  Instead  of  investigating  they 
submitted,  instead  of  inquiring  they  yielded,  and  thus  sunk 
in  mental  acquirements,  to  a  state  in  which  they  were  fitted 
to  be  either  it^  instruments  or  the  subjects  of  oppression,  ai 
best  suited  the  purposes  of  those  governors  who  happened  to 
Obtain  authority  over  them.  Of  every  religion  we  should 
if>eali^witK  respect;  but  whilst  that  of  Holland  was  reasona- 
Ulif,  i^iiicer^,  sand  tolerant,  that  of  Belgium  was  even  below 
the  getietUlevd  of  the  corrupt  chtrrch,  of  which  they  form- 
*6d  tlM  mbftt  Irrational  part,  in  every  thing  that  was  childish, 
su^erstitlMis,  and  persecuting,'    (P*  71,  72.) 

*The  high  reputation  of  Amtman  Meyer,  who  resides 
ab6ut  eight  mites  from  Hanover,  induced  me  to  visit  his  es- 
tablishment, where  I  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  the  pro« 
prietor,  who  had  been  described  to  me  as  the  most  scientific 
agriculturist  in  the  vicinity.  His  amt  was  still  more  exten- 
sive than  that  of  Calenburg,  and  included  within  the  area, 
beiMdes  his  dwelling,  and  those  of  the  superintendents  of  his 
&rm  lind  the  barns,  stables,  sheep-house  and  cattle-stalls,  a 
vchy  neat  church.  The  land  round  this  establishment  shows 
More  abondarit  marks  of  good  cultivation,  and  more  proofs  of 
flie  liberal  application  of  manure,  than  I  had  before  witnessed 
in  Hanover; 

*  The  kohl-rtiben  had  attained  a  good  size,  and  were  flou- 
rishing, whilst  a  'considerable  breadth  of  the  mangeT-'wurzd 
was  growing:  but  both  of  these  crops  appeared  to  me  not  suf- 
ficiently hoed  to  give  the  roots'  ^pac^  id  extend  to  the  dimcn- 
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■ome  fields  were  small  patches  of  tobacco,  siicb*iM^I*hk84B3) 
dead  before  noticed  in  the  xoinve  ^finy  ildgs. — I  wa»  tuld" 
the  qualky.of  it  vaabad^  aad'to^  weak  ftar  itv^  bcH^Mys^lh^ 
smoke  it«    Thty  aee«i  to  learn  this  abominafote  |)nM;ti€^  at% 
▼ery  early  age.  I  wm  suv|Mised  one  <faiy,  by  lietn^4i]ytttd  b^ 
a  shepherd  boy,  of  whom  I  had  made  some  inquiry,  and  wi6 
appeared  not  mor^  thiib  twdve  years  of  age,  if  I  could  give 
kim  any  fire,  or  the  materials  for  supplying  him  with  it,  as''~ 
he'  had  lost  either  his  flint  or  his  steel,  and  could  not  Kglit  his'  ^ 
pipe.-  .  •  ;       ■     ^'■■[;^ 

^  Contrary  to  the  usual  course  in  such  ^statftiihiti^A,  ifk^ 
cows  here  are  farmed  to  a  Du^h  dairy-man,  w)i6^f<ife'ss^ 
to  make  butter  and  cheese  of  the  sante  kind  as  is  prckfiii^tt^^ 
in  Holland.     The  cows,  fl-om  ninety  to  onfe  hund?ftf<  iffe^m 
to  him  for  one  thousand  rix  dollars  annually*  In  dii^'^lu^^'i^^ 
months  they  are  depastured  on  the  meadow  landi^'' by  tile  ^* 
side  of  the  river.  In  the  winter,  they  are  allowed  ten  pbuhds^ 
of  hay,  and  fourteen  pounds  of  straw,  daily.  I  heard  sad  ta-'^ 
mentations  on  the  dryness  of  the  present  summer,  of  the  ' 
want  of  food  on  the  meadows,  and  the  consequent  scarcity  ^* 
and  poverty  of  the  milk.  The  contrivances  of  the  Dutchmen 
tq^save  labour,  were  very  admiraUe.    The  milk  and  cream 
were  in  a  cool  cellar,  the  butter  was  churned  by  a  very  8im« 
pie  machine  worked  by  a  wheel,  in  the  apartment  at  the  top 
of  the  house;  this  was  turned  by  a  boy,  and  by  Vi  one  hun- 
dred pounds  of  butter  were  at  some  seasons  made  daily V^ti  '^ 
about  two  hours.     The  presses  for  the  cheese  were  worked  ' 
by"the  same  machine  which  churned  the  butter.       .  '  ^   '" 

^ITie  attempt  to  make  various  kinds  of  clicese  firortl*  th)fe  ^* 
ta^e  land  is  necessarily  futile.   Cheese  denominated  o^i'ss, 
DiitcH,  Cheshire,  ahd  G.oucestcr,  is  made  by  this^man.     I ' 
tasted  each,  b^t  could  perceive  no  'similarity 'lo'tbbse  of  ei* 
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th«c  of  the  diitrictt  by  the  wmt%  of  wbkh  thcjr  were  dintift* 
S«Uied,.iior  aoy  great  diSereooe  betwixt  one  and  tnotheri 
for  ^y^  i£Mt^sdhitely  bftd^  were  at  least  very  iMliffereiit/ 


Art.  llhr^-rSelf'Cultwaiion,  jRec^mmentied,  or  HinU  t9  a 
Touth  Uopin^  9ch0ol.  By  Isaac  Taylor,  Minister  of  the 
Gospel  at  Oogar.  Republished  by  WeUs  and  Lilly,  Bos- 
ton, 1820. 

This  is  a  discreet  and  sensible  essay  unpractical  education; 
and  although  not  remarkable  for  depth  or  novelty  of  thought^ 
is  calculated  to  do  good,  by  inculcating  in  a  pleasingstyle  many 
truths  that  cannot  be  too  often  told,  nor  too  deeply  impressed 
on  tbe  mind  of  pupils  and  preceptors. 

The  preface  explains  the  aim  and  sc(^  of  the  work  as 

*  It  may  prevent  misapprehension  in  the  reader,  and  conte* 
^uent  disappointment,  to  state  distinctly  the  object  of  the  pre* 
tent  volume*  It  is  not  an  attempt  to  depreciate  the  instruc- 
tion which  sch<$ols  are  intended  to  give;  nor  by  any  means 
to  institute  a  mode  of  self  tuition^  which  shall  render  them 
needless.  The  self-cultivation  reconimended,  is  rather  in- 
tended to  render  them  complete. 

Mt  is  a  very  common  mistake,  which  the  author  has  found 
extremely  detrimental  to  youthful  improvement;— that  mas- 
ters are  to  teach  their  pupils;  and  that  the  whole  burden  of 
education  lies  on  the  tutor.  That  the  thoughdess,  volatile 
young,  should  take  up  such  a  notion,  is  no  wonder:  but  the 
miguier  in  which  many  teachers  operate,  seems  to  intimate 
that  they  also  make  the  same  mistake;  for  all  their  teaching 
is  telling;  substituting  the  means  for  die  end.  That  teaching 
is  ^ilone  e£$cient  which  is  connected  with  doing.  The  pupil 
must  not  be  a  mere  recipient,  a  listener;  but  an  actor,  if  he 
#ould  .^ven  comprehend  the  lesson;  if  esj>ecially  he  would 
make  that  moTftel  of  knowledge  his  own. 
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drew;  but  rather,  one coMeqiKbf  tqi<itiit:^hiDfa4a^«Aiisi<?0^b<ii 

structiveof  allreal  improvement;  which  steab.l^xm.l^ffpif^ 
almost  all  it  had  gained;  aad  aa  it  prevails  tf^ti;  jC>r  pj^^at-* 
ly«  preveots  8o  fjar,  aU  future  improrement,  all  actual  excel- 
lence. 

^  Itiat  such  an  idea  does  obtain,  is  perhaps  within  the  recol* 
kction  of  most  of  us;  lies  under  our  observation,  as  far  as 
the  young  surround  us;  and  becomes  the  main  obstacle  to 
pur  wishes  for  their  improvement,  wherever  their  improve- 
m^t  i^  connected  witli  our  own  labour,  anxiety,  and  com- 

*  To  prove,  therefore,  to  llie  j^oung,  that  their  education  is 
not  finished,  but  oidy  begun  when  they  quit  school;  ^^at  fj^ 
their  hopes  for  honourable  excellence  must  rest  qn  theuvf^wn 
exertions;  that  noiw  especially  their  exertions^prpmise  suc- 
cessful issue;  to  rous^  Ae  noble  determination  of  ^ctrng  well; 
of  putting  forth  m^ental  energies  on  principle:  this  forms  the 
single  object  of  the  following  pages. 

.  ^  If  those  who  are  still  under  tuition,  should  peruse  the  work 
«nd  imbibe  the  spirit  of  it,  it  is  hoped  their  present  opportu- 
nities may  be  made  more  advantageous;  but,  put  into  the 
hands  of  such  as  have  just  left  their  tutors;  should  it  engage 
l^iiem  to  become  tutors  to  themselves,  it  is  presumed  then  its 
^s^Ucation  is  more  appropriate,  and  its  beneficial  eflectsmay 
ije  lv>ped  for  to  their  greatest  extent. 

^  With  this  hope  it  is,  that  self-cultivation  has  been  pla* 
ced  in  a  variety  of  lights,  and  its  importance  and  eQcidky 
delineated.  To  generate  the  principle  is  the  first  bb]e^' 
Shquld  this  endeavour  be  favourid>ly  received;  some  of  the 
mciois  most  likely  to  guide  in  the  process,  may  i>e  aev'etoped- 
\jf.  a  f^ture  volume.      ^  '  ^^  .  '  •  <•  o.  f 

...  *  MJ^Y}}^?  prescnt^apiMeal  fjMTcibly  impress  the  importance  of 
the  entetprize;^the  important  enterprize  will  tlien  be  Ibegiia; 
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*  WHERE  did  you  learn  this?  is  a  question  sometimes  not 
easy  to  be  answered.  The  true  reply  if  given^  would  point 
out  sources  of  instruction  which  we  had  never  considered  as 
such*  Perhaps  the  most  important  principles  of  action,  the 
most  efficient  rules,  and  motives  and  habits,  if  rightly  traced, 
will  show,  that  not  in  one  school  but  in  several,  we  have 
taken  our  degrees;  not  from  ostensible  masters,  but  by  grattu 
itoiis  instruction;  not  from  a  parent's  care,  but  by  some  ^er- 
vant^s  villany,  we  became  thus  knowing.  To  be  aware  beforc- 
IiandVliow  such  knowledge  may  be  obtained  or  avoided  will 
have  its  use* 

^TV^ucTi  of  course  may  be  attributed  to  the  direct  instruction 
received  from  masters,  and  schools,  and  the  various  tasks 
set  us  in  them.  So  much  given  to  be  learned  by  rote,  and 
ttiat  every  day,  must  leave  some  traces  of  knowlfedge  on  tlfc 
dullest  mind.  As  the  memory  of  children  seems  peculiarly 
retentive,  it  is  a  benefit  to  have  had  it  stored  with  ideas,  if 
they  are  but  tolerably  good  and  appropriate.  Yet  want  df 
interest  in  the  instruction  given,  occasions  great  inattentioh 
to  it,  and  absurd  misapprehension  concerning  it.  It  will  be 
well  if  any  thing  remains  sufficiently  correct  and  impressive 
to  become  of  actual  service  in  life.  Unless  self-cuItivaricAi' 
be  early  begun,  which  may  seize,  correct,  and  fix  such'  float- 
ing notions,  the  chance  is  much  against  their  permanency 
and  elective  usefulness. 

*  Learning  by  rote  is  likely  to  be  more  useful,  ^hcn  the  ti- 
tor  tas  skill,  patience,  and  fatherly  feeling  enough  to  engage 
iiirti  to  add'personal  explanation  and  examination.  Diffictfl- 
ries  are  sometimes  cleared  by  a  word.  The  truth  is  pdititdl 
but,  and  its  importance  impressed,  by  a  single  questlbn,  ad 
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with  wludi  such  «  hmmIc  i«pliMtwiB'>c«gage  att€pf iom»  vwid 
diereby  route  the  yowdi'sewB  po«rev«>-^he<pr]tiai|de<iiiist 
importuit  to  success*  Very  fsnroafabkihsvelwis  flicurtAcifH 
portunities,  who,  beyond  the  dmly  routine  of  t  fikaitoiL^Ai- 
ties,  have  enjoyed  the  viva  vet  lenoos  of  nrekgfliBt  iAnd^ 
devoted  to  the  labour  of  education,  and  stimukted  fay  eWrj 
•ymptom  of  succeaa*  If^  indeed,  vacant  inattention,  or  die 
apirit  of  hardened  obstinacy,  ruled  over  those  prectous  mo- 
ments, the  lessons,  however  excellenr,  could  make  but  Ikde 
impression;  and  should  the  same  disposition  remain,  that 
self-cultivation  shoidd  be  roused  to  operate  on  siieh  ittstnic* 
tion  can  scarcely  be  eiq>ected.  *   '    - 

^  In  many  cases  the  instruction  given  at  scboolr  lUa  be^in 
premature.  Not  ril  childreti  of  the  saaie  «g6^  ondi^fsttme 
standing,  are  equalfy  forward:  and  if  all  are  evpecietl  t^  i^. 
ceive  the  same  specific  lesson,  the  effect  c«nnotd>«ten^ftcM. 
All  instruction  requires  some  previous  knowled^triso  receive 
it.  If  the  leason  be  gtv<en,  therefore,  befont  the  Amdis  a«lf- 
ficiently  opened  to  comprehend  its  meaning,  it  will  myt  be  re- 
ceived. The  whole  will  be  lost;  or  the  part  retained,  forwont 
of  its  corresponding  paru,  will  become  an  absurd  and  useless 
notion. 

*  Win  it  be  any  wonder,  then,  if  all  the  time  and  expense 
bessowsd  on  schools  and  masters,  produce  but  a  small  stock 
of  knowledge:*— if  the  parent  be  eventually  disappointed,  by 
the  little  attainment  made;  and  the  scholar  disappointed  too, 
in  £eeling  himself  not  competent  for  the  situations  hcpis'calkd 
to  occupy.  Perhaps  he  leaves  his  tutors  with  a  cooasd  aver- 
sion agamst  diem;  and  against  all  knowledg^vwn  avernen 
which  cleaves  to  him  through  life,  and  %TOwa  wid^- every  tHt- 
perience  of  inability.  Not  able  to  rise  to  tbt  ^vwious  oeea- 
sioosbcfcre  him,  he  fiaces  bimaelf,  with  a  sort  oC^irttiiaQt ob- 
stinacy ii^  some  redoubt  of  ignorance;  and  affects  to  laugh  at 
aU  wboi -strive  aften^m  excellence  which  be  is  sow  dctenma- 
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ofiH>9MiiJU|W)uT)itt4BiidfCk>fkOljiiid  MOM^  oTi^  if  at  aUrouivd, 
»aftai  Jiifait2it|pdln^ifirib»r^gBiMat  iiwivuetioA,  aad  fioaUjr  totfae^ 
-cpktiantt  nattttttvvmytttcHiptto-cainiiuuiicatc  mefulor.  ho- 

fbin^foflp^cTofhcvery  rcloclMicedttrifig  the  years  of  school,  and 

t^Mio^h  mnahithiie  was  lost  in -things  wfaidi  are  not  vffec- 

j^frsljr.hunmed,  or  wMch,  if  leanuMl,  wouid  never  <h«ve  been 

jKtttatty  of  usef  yet  will  small  remnants  and-sfareds  of  knonr- 

•  lodge  be  brought  away.     Something  is  forced  into,  the  moet 

^^f^istiog  mind  by  incessant  endeavour:  something  seen  -^r 

hf^fA^  W  parrot>like  learned  by  rote,  retains  itsimpresffcii, 

and  becomes  periiaps  the  seed  of  increusmg  discenmetit* 

-Sb<>uUI  acdf^^Hikivfiiion  begin^  however  late,  her  necessary  oc- 

.»^eu(iatiODSv  theae  trifles,  mis-shapen,  partial,  and  scanty^fas 

.4ho]9  are^wiiilboof  etceUent  nae^  the  mind,  when  it  begins 

it»)dpo6ilt^JwiUr  work  ufxin  the«v  aildt  abttoet  uafion&cioufi  of 

-lerhcre/^nd  hdw  k  caaae  by  su#h  ideas^^  wiU.find  them^  use 

yibmt^yvni  bcfeefr forwards  by  the  vkem^.tchOkodi  advantage. 

.  .    Miii|«rii3a9  circumstances,  boi^evervteaeh  much  morejihan 

^tnasiets  do^.aod  forcing  the  attentioa,  fix  the  knowledge  eo 

gained  i*  a  much  more  indeliUe  manner.  **'  I  will,"  and  ^I 

won't,"  are  favourite  expressions  with  inconsiderate  boys. 

While  mere  boys,-  disgraceful  as  are  such  expaeaatons,  ^y 

may  pases  but  the  first  step  tadien  after  school  ia  over^  mntts 

with  as  positive  and  more  powerful  ^^  you  ahall" .  and^  ^^■)teu 

aWnt."'  Nothing  remains,  after  a  Utde  inaffdCtiMd  9tnig|^lM(g, 

.  bhta-eofltpvonnae^.    The  doughty  resolve  ia  dfiien:«d  ia  jls 

-^escecntinaip  be^tosnesfieee  and  lees  frequendy  Presorted  toom 

asort^  oocnfd^mc&ibeoomcs  habitual,  and  an  artificial  pbahi- 

Iky  is  muktwd^cod,  upon  some  of  the  most  obetinate.    The 

•ieseonnright  hive  been  more  easily  .learned;  but  as -it  must 

h€  leaTliod,rthe  soancar  die  batter,  whatever  be  the  aMaaa^M : 

^*    ^/The  world -is  not  so  compHfknt'  asi.our  fond  parraca^iit 

taigB>iHtl»fcr  our  fiseUngsy ieaa- Jor aamwliiflaa^i ««l'it  will 
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hanm^  itt  ikmf^    He  whm  mmf^v$miit 
m  bis  own  ^ Jigariev  impd  himv  <hi^wi|;  ail^ifalef— inlotua  i 
cy^'inm^  if  he  cone  kito^hc  stRM»>go«Miiiii«iciM«t^ 
ft  little  jotding,  and  Aoviag,  quaignHnUkig,  hn  ii'ubli|jkjJHi# 
miiid  whose  toe«  he  treftds  on;  whose  siAesiieteilkyWBilWe'iB 
farced  no  tAt  owe,  or  he  wiH  hioiMlf  becuibdt  afarir^Dofeii. 
St,  perhaps  tram|ricd  wider  foot.     No  i^mMwmiiiwto  scoMi 
teach  eooMomy  at  one  time;  but  straits  and  diftcvUe^.-foto^ 
as  the  neeessary  art  of  criadatioii,  the  eas)*  method  of  saUa^ 
caas  and  saving.     Impatience  is  constrained  for  its  own  sake 
to  command  itself^  as  die  eanest,  the  oidy  way^  of  pseveaanig^ 
paiBence  from  being  utitHy  worn  ont.    Good  manmara^an-^ 
glectsd  so  long^  are  courted  now  as  theoecessary  parispdrtacf 
good  company.     Docility  takes  place  of  ohatgeparapiasffaMflSi^ 
anee,  as  giving  less  trouble  in  circnmslaaces  fririehitpnotft  be 
slleiwd  or  avoided*    It  is  weH  when  mxmaAi^fimSmmd'nf 
aufficwnt  power  toidme  that  nwid  which  in  dnwiUiagPScr  i^uw^ 
when  desultory  eapriee  is  bound  downteregrihiity^  whei»fait> 
dolenee  is  ronsed  itad  stfanolated  to  at  Icwtthetanal  mniiiin 
of  drily  emphiyment.  Cidl  die  occasion  hard,  caH  diefpereo» 
an 'enemy:  die  occasion  is  excellent,  the  person  bdfriendi  us 
asuch,  by  which  we  are  bionght  inSo  action,  and  such  eanr* 
lions  are  produced  as  may  attain  some  useful  ofaject. 
.  ' «'  I  should  like  to  be  diis/'—''  I  had  mdier  be  dnt,"  says 
dM  jQnsettkd,  inefective  mind*  What  would  be  the  result  of 
such  osciUladcm,  if  left  without  any  sufficient  impetiM^  but 
a%btMl  cessation  of  aU  action?    it  irfwdt  when  some  irr«nia 
dbk  circumstance  arises  to  say, — ^^  yon  shall  cboTnaUhoritfabf 
one  norHhe  other*    Here  is  a  path  opened Mhre^rnni  Widia 
in  it*"   Hie  caprice  must  be  given  up,  the  disliknifiircKfaiDO^ 
die  relntMnt  powers  shdl  take  the  sbapisiypointediaiidnsutf 
^xp»id  in  the  only  way  left  diem*  Many  a  idiaxMter  in  thnap 
Miv<td  from  ruin;  by  what  was  r^ardedasnifa«tiiBC(iKre$ciBv 
ev^tiis&tDCt.     Obliged  to  kam,  learning  in  diatisnodr  became 
eaffty,'«ttd  afkia  a  wUhr  sMnipknsant*  ThaiWnaset apr,apfiiv 
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pmfoT'fio  (dl«  wdBtr«flid?«iluMMi,*  aond-tlieir  im^insio  vitec 
s)oeoBliikttda>ttbelte  ^lo  wloptioii*  The  knowledge  it  iadecNlr 
faitft4H»9^biil^iiB<^^¥tt  tttefttlnMsjttabeft  it  to  be  reeeiTed^wMl^ 
%l#qtedite^.aaA  rotdhiod  ^itir  pleasure. 

if  ^WbeD>thb^a*idf«  thnsinperiouslyeomtruned  totme  ob* 
J9{A4  nildv  thiil  was  thought  true  coneeinkig  happinem  ap-» 
f4«rfrtohoiiiltef  and  mtich  Ant  iwas  cksMed  as  the  dream  <^ 
doting' pamnia  !»  fband  to  be  serioas  fact.  Mueh  which  was 
fait  uapleasttut)  by  habit  becomes  be^urablet  nay,  beautie»  or 
adyantages  are  discovered,  to  make  it  desin^le  every  way. 
£mploynBei|t  shapes  die  mind,  the  temper  is  moulded  by  the 
cifcumEBtanceS)  and  the  character  is  graduidly  formed^  iixed^ 
pohshtd^K'till  the  mlBi  ranks  among  his- species  as  decidedly 
swnethaigv^aB  aometbing  honourable  and  eminent. 

>i^iMMg)^  rintives  may  have  much  influence,  even  whefe 
flbeineo^sSty  is  not  so  imperious.  To  be  swayed  by  proper 
Qloliv«S'ia  thai  chn^eteristic  of  a  rational-creature.  If  a  youdt 
dftserv^  so  to-heTanked^  he  will  learn  the  lessons^of  ^isdom^ 
when  cpi'bacpted '  in  so  suitable  a  mode*  He^puts  off  the  boy, 
firom  tfae^foitsble  persuasion  that  something  more  manly  now 
becomes  him.  When  a  person  seea  what  ought  to  be,  what 
nmat  be,  all  that  is  in  him  of  propriety  and  steadiness,  wiS 
incline  him  to  accommodate  his  conduct  to  die  demands  of 
his  situation.  None  but  the  inconsiderate  will  so  far  disregard 
their  own  welfare  as  to  refuse  to  learn  what  becomes  necei^ 
sary  to^em.  Soon  is  it  discovered,  that  something  must  b^ 
setiedupoB,  some  line  of  life  adopted;  and  the  ^appropriate 
knowfadgerndstbe  gained,  the  suitable  habits  formed.  1-he 
mfavd  tamsinto  that  channel;  stores  up  the  maxims  found  to 
bofiatiportant^  ind  begins  to  assume  some  honourable  shapes 
The  oaly  ;meain  in  a  parent's  power  will  show  the  path  which 
QMSStbe  takfiOB:tbe'forciUe  necessity  of  considering  a  parentV 
cttttfovty  <r^rOvt<Mng  support,  will  brii^  all  the  a^ctionat# 
feriiogil  to>bear  upon  the  point,  and  induce  the  mind  to  take 
tharffoper  reaohitioii.    Affbction  wiljt  mak*  tiiat  smofHh  and 
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easft  which  in  its  nature  may  not  be  pleaaaati  and  will  re* 
ward  toil  and  suffering  in  a  nHumer  whkli  will  take  tiff  tbcir 
bitlemess.  If  by  such  motives  the  mind  is  actuated  to  cbooa^ 
to  follow,  to  labour,  in  sMne  distinct  and  effective  OMMle;  ic  ia 
also  trained  by  their  operatkm  t»  feel  sensations  the  most 
conducive  to  happiness,  and  to  act  upon  principles  higliljr 
honouraUe  to  character.  Even  the  effect  of  common  cttsttom 
is  not  small  in  forming  character.  Too  powerful,  indeed,  is 
it  in  biasing  the  mind  to  evil,  when  the  customs  common  are 
immoral.  Where  there  is  no  pernicious  tendency,  this  infiu.- 
ence  is  as  salutary  as  it  is  powcrfiiL  What  others  do,  we  feel 
to  be  attainable,  to  be  necessary.-  Not  to  do  the  same,  is  in 
some  degree  xlisgraceful;  as  it  implies  want  of  capacity,  of 
steady  applicAtioa,  or  of  regalatiag  princifde. 

^  Motives Auch  as  these  have  great  influence  in pcmuing  otit 
whatoughtto  be  learned,  and  in  engaging  that  attention  which 
is  needful  to  the  attaining  die  necessary  knowledge.  One  com* 
sideration  of  this  nature  will  instruct  die  dodie  mind  verj' 
powerfully;  will  ruuse  it  to  fit  itself  for  action;  to  udie  the 
shape  needful  for  the  occasion^  to  fix  the  prime  attention  oa 
topics  hitherto  deemed  dull,  and  to  acctistopn  to  habiu  whidi 
the  v<datile  call  laborious.  The  mind  is  brought  into  exer- 
tion, the  thing  needed  for  real  attainment;  it  is  impelled  by  a 
motive  felt  sufficient;  the  activity  take*  a  suitable  directiosi. 
Its  own  acts  are  always  gratifying;  what  it  gains  l^  self-ex- 
ertion, will  appear  to  be  valuaUe^  will  be  felt  to  be  important. 
And  though  some  false  estimates  may  occur,  yet  by  degrees 
better  ability  b  attained,  real  knowledge  is  stored  iq^,  traits 
of  character  are  formed,  and  the  man  rises  into  view  dislKir- 
dened  of  the  boy,  and  glowing  with  riper  jndgmeaa  and  mcfrt 
hoQourable  feelings. 

^That  example  teaches  betto- than  precept,  is  soobvi^iaas 
to  he  become  an  adage*  Much  is  the  character  of  thcTonog 
influence,  formed,  exalted,  or  ruined,  by  such  instnisissii* 
Covld  we  distinctly  trace  theaii,  many  of  our  seatamentsyaftd 
t|ie  points  which  form  our  character,  would  ba-foundtohave 
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^ons  niwH*^-)3^ai^^:m^v«.  '}i^^  is  it  for  th»!yong 
|^ffi<teri*nWIW*»  b^fimtAlMr  cfcMwe  vortby  of  buttAimi: 
irt^W^^WWWIyf'Wme  01^  txwnfla  of  lioooiysable  Mid  mm- 
^W^H}  VM9t4ji'<^VK>VX  i^  nflor^aoafh  to  be  dbtmotlydMcem- 
^(i^l||iid,Qia:«fuU)r  atudlcd«  Pow*^^  m  tudu  infliicifeccf  tnlirt^ 
igr  in  iu.^ecti  and  highly  u«afid  in  Coming  the  cmnla^iFe 
ypUQg  to  sentiments  and  habits  of  enceHenoe.  Saaae  ▼iitncfe 
•leen^alnipst  beypnd  attakunenl;  but  if  their  actual  eaittanoe 
in  discerned,  ibatered,  cmineQt,  and  shiningv  in  soou  lavin|( 
chax|u:ti^icf^  ^lan  indolence  hanily  durst  say  that  the  dug 
opsinotjbr  j4^>9*  Uonottimble  station,  won  as  the  reward  of 
talent  and  useful  esertion,  wiU  stiasulate  to  similar  endc»> 
^¥HViyhmMiir^  an.  ardor  which  will  not  be  discouraged,  add 
1f^^^4M«H.A0t  fan  disappointed.  That  steady  consisteney  of 
dM^jpy^M)  ^lah.nrises  from  fixed  principles  and  powerAd 
ii^i|4y^*Mfu4mliOto  aetion,  is  often  derived  from  the  acct> 
iJWNilMght,  .but  better  still  if  from  the  oonstant  contempbi* 
tiom  of  (One  whose  success  potntn  oat  the  road,  and  the  means 
at  siMlar  advantages.  Under  the  influence  of  such  powerful 
in^ucden,  ideas  are  roused  and  nused  of  great  ?mportanee 
to  figure  Ule(  notions  which  only  floated  loose  in  the  mind- 
become  fixed  piinciples:  virtuous  dispositions  are  strengihcm* ' 
ed,  and  become  able  to  resist  the  siUy  laugh  of  uathiokingehi^ 
ractersi  and  habits  become  established  in  a  msnoer  whidii 
n^.'g^tAtly  support  right  conduct  in  difficult  eeasons*  i 

l^^v^wl  not  be  forgotten,  that  strong  as  is  the  eScncy  e(* 
exwqdf,  .it  is  net  nlways.  good  example  which  catches  die 
ittHJJtnp^jHllri  inflaepces  the  nund,  and  fedtngs,  add  habiit. 
ef  the  young.  To  the  ruin  of  many  a  fair  proapecfC  inlife,  pt 
n^^P^ja  iMftyEeObamoeer,  as  the  first  blossoms  seemed  to  pao« 
m^,  li^cdfoous ^emosple,  like  a  hU|^t  or  mildew,  hasin m» 
mometteonie  jiceoss  and  dcatroyed  all  tho  fend  hopes  of  thr 
broken  hoMrled  pnrsnto*  It  is  bakkdl  tn/aiyoong  miad  to  pm^. 
ceive  that  caMain  iMftiul  crimes  art  possible;  that  paraoof 

▼ot.  II.  3  q. 
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lire  in  crimittal  iadulgeiicee,  wbo  nevcsthelets  mtfufmin  & 
fiiir  character,  and  are  veceiycd  into  what  is  oalled  good  con»- 
paay.  AUfamiliarity  walk  Mch  imiaoiwlittes,  tends  to  take  off 
lliat  horror  atsin,  which  unpmct^^dd  minds  find  to  be  a  com- 
sidershle  preservative  against  it.  Sttgfat  compliante  will 
now  and  dien  be  yielded  toj^  and  when  once  this  awful  kmoov 
is  learned,  who  can  say  how  deep  a^proficitnr  in  vice,  tbe 
tyro  may  become?  By  slow  degrees,  perhaps,  but  in  a  msoner 
dreadfully  certain,  the  best  feelings  are  Uuntad,  the  better 
habits  are  broken  in  upon,  the  character  soon  becomes  dete- 
rionrted<  PriDci|des  arc  forgotten^  checks  of  ccmscience  no 
longer  rise,  or  rise  ineffectually*  Insidious  vice,  which  lie«e 
and  there  penetrated  and  undenmned  princi^,  comes  on 
some  occasion  as  an  inundation,  and  sweeps  the  whole  momid 
away,  or  wears  sudi  a  breach  at  least  as  permits  condnual 
damage.  From  being  suflbred,  vice,  under  the  tuslenng  in- 
fluence  of  example,  becomes  adopted^  is  heartily  cnldvated. 
The  allurements  which  once  fiHed  with  disgust,  attract  the 
now  corruf^ed  taste.  Continued  ezamide  leads  to  emulative 
viciousness,  and  with  he(»ical  boldness  are  the  most  despe- 
rate schemes  of  atrocity  brooded  over,  hatched,  and  brottghc 
into  open  day.  How  is  the  dreadful  instruction  imbibed? 
What  no  precept  could  have  effected,  is  gradually  produced 
Igr  insinuating  ezamide,  and  where  the  influence  does,  not 
take  eflect  to  such  alarming  degree,  yet  the  evil  produced  is 
always  something:  someding  to  be  dreaded  and  guarded 
-againstwith  the  utmost  care,  by  such  as  watch  with  aasteqr 
the  powers  which  most  effectually  combine  to  fiorm  and  fix 
the  growing  character. 

^  Possibly  more  than  we  are  awaie.of,  will  the  actual  cfan- 
racter  receive  its  f<»in  and  value  from  some  accidental  words, 
spoken  widi,  and  sometiipes  without,  particular  intention. 
The  3ronng  mind  feels  their  power,  and  acts  ever  aiier  under 
their  iofluence.  A  kiss- of  approbation,  given  by  a  fend  i 
iher,  at  sight  of-a  juvenile  drawing,  done  «t  stoieii  i 
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aities,  bjr  West,  when  a  chad,  fixed  hit  growing  mdlnation 
to  the  arts.    ^^  That  kits  made  mc  a  painter,"  hat  he  often 
taid.   One  word  of  encottragemcnt  has  frequentl^t^  inspir- 
ing hope,  stimnlated  to  the  requisite  exertions.    A  prognoa- 
tieation  of  future  eminence  has  half  occasioned  its  own  ful* 
fifanent,  by  setting  the  object  ifitt  in  ^ew,  and  rousing  the 
delighted  imagination  with  the  foretasted  enjoyment  of  des- 
tined honoun.    A  small  success,  in  itself  a  trifle,  shall,  by 
being  noticed  and  ap{VO¥ed,  so  seem  to  place  the  greater  sue* 
cess  within  reach,  that  die  ardent  mind  feek  as  if  a  little 
more  only,  »id  the  whole  wUl  be  obtained.   This  little  moiv- 
will  indeed  show  the  fidsity  of  such  hope,  but  it  will  also  by 
nearer  approximation  increasethe  impetus,  and  eventually  oi- 
suretfae  success.  A  sneer  dudl  soa^etimes  check,  most  unfortu* 
sately  check,  rising  endearoor;  will  g^ve  the  timorous  mind 
to  fear  it  never  can  excel,  or  rouse  die  proud  mind  to  deter*> 
niine  it  will  rather  give  up  all  than  endure  such  sneer  again 
for  endeavours  which  must  be  tmperfcct.    Emulation  is  nip- 
ped in  the  bud,  and.  perhaps  never  do  the  powers  recover 
the  benumbing'  eflect  of  cme  foo&ish  sarcasm*  -  If  indeed  the 
sarcasm  were  ^directed  against  some  folly,  some  attempt  at 
unworthily  excelling,  becoming  eminent  in  criminality;  then 
its  influence  is  beneficial.    There  are  those  who  have  beeb 
saved  from  all  die  shameful  preeminence  of  low  bufiboner)^ 
by  a  contemptuous  smile,  or  a  serious  hint  of  caution.  Thma 
who  think  a  single  word  can  be  of  no  avail,  gready  mistake: 
it  may  give  light  and  aflbrd  a  clue,  the  only  thing  needed  in 
some  cases  to  (tirect  exertion,  and  ensure  success.     It  may 
cheer  under  present  difficulties,  and  stimulate  the  rising 
mind  to  eflisctive  labours.  Not  the  whip,  but  a  more  chirrup^ 
will  encourage  the  generous  steed  to  perseverance:  and  a 
wcAdvpoken  in  due  season,  how  good  is  it!    Those  who  are 
apt*  to  speak  words-  at  random,  without  considering  what  may 
be  the  effect  of  a  silly  sentence,  should  take  thb  hint;  and  be 
miMk^  guardy^kat'they  da  irraparahla  mischief^    And'sncb 
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m  bave  mdjr  fportnoi^  to  drap  a  hnc^  w  even  daft  a  look 
of  kiteUiseace,  may  be  eacoumgvd  to  dmr  liny  eMlcftv«mrt: 
it  ftingk  atcd  may  take  root,  and  show  at  leaat  its  own  excd- 
lieoce;  perhapa  become  a  atare  in  fiiture  years. 

*  By  many  ways^tben,  ia  the  efaaracler  ezpaMled.  By  maagr 
way«  is  tbe  mass  of  knowledge  gained.  There  is  searcdy  aogr 
day  passes  without  some  iaftpreasUm,  good  or  bad,  beiag 
made*  Some  seed  sown,  which  i«  fwtiire  life  shall  spriog  upi 
well  if  it  be  ^  principal  whc^#    But  how  often  do  the  ub- 
aigbtly  and  pestiferous  weeds  appesr,  intemmgl&ig  with, 
perhaps  overpowering  the  better  cro|i!  we  sigh,  and  say  ao 
enemy  hath  done  this.    Whatever  dwells  on  the  mmd,  be- 
(/unes  a  maxim,  inspires  dread,  or  raises  a  wiabi  will  have  a 
powerful  influence  on  coming  days,  aiad  will  do  osuch  towards 
forming  the  man.    Tbe  notion  which  is  deeply  impressed, 
will  find  its  time  for  action;  the  fact  which  has  be^  practs- 
oally  explained,  will  never  be  forgotten;  that  knowledge  can- 
not be  torn  away  from  the  memory,  nor  its  influence  o&  dse 
heart  hindered.    The  habit  fcymed  by  indolence,  by  mere 
ct^toom  by  insidious  or  virtuous  design,  will  continue;  and 
imprint  itself,  deeper  and  yet  deeper  on  the  pliant  mind.  The 
mass  of  knowledge  or  feeling  of  principle  or  conduct,  will  be 
Ihe  result  of  many  lessons,  gathered  from  various  and  often 
unsuspected  sources* 

^  Yet  powerful  as  will  be  the  effect  produced  by  tbes^  difr 
fering  modes  of  instruction,  one  much  more  powerful  remains 
to  be  considered: — that  which  b  the  professed  purpose  of 
this  volume  to  recommend;  even  self-cuUmUton.  Whatever 
of  the  fionner  modes  may  uke  effect  widiout  this  aswstanqe. 
Will  be  found  not  to  be  excellent,  but  feeUe;  not  to  be  virtu- 
ous, but  vicious:  for  this  principle  must  be  put  in  exercise, 
or  nothing  will  be  gained  worth  having.  No  power  can  comr 
pel  the  mind;  it  must  act  itself.  Vice  camot  be  forced  ittl9 
It  against  its  own  will.  Indolently  at  least  it  soUcils,  or  ac» 
llfialy  it  cultivates  the  haiefiil  gratification.  No  wondor  disa, 
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if  irirtiieus  frincipk,  if  useful  knowledge,  require  active  ie- 
ceptioo  and  diligent  cultivBtioD;  and  that  foy  the  mind  itself. 
"Weeds  will  grow  apace,  grow^  merely  by  negligence;  but 
plants  of  value,  of  delicacy,  of  fragrance,  or  of  clustered 
fruitfulness,  demand  all  the  fostering  care,  watchfulness,  and 
support  which  the  owner  can  give  them:  and  the  more  liberal 
he  is  in  his  daily  attention,  the  more  abundant  will  be  his  sa- 
tisfaction, or  increase,  in  their  prosperity.     There  is  a  selec- 
tion to  be  made,  which  can  only  be  done  by  one's  self;  which 
sentiment  shall  be  adopted;  for  various  and  even  opposite 
ones  wtU  offer.  Habits  will  solicit  indulgence;  some  of  which 
must  be  resisted,  and  others  cultivated.  Paths  of  knowledge 
will  open;  the  vista  may  appear  delightfully  inviting,  which 
.  will  in  fact  only  bewilder  or  lead  astray.     The  mind  itself 
must  judge  in  order  to  which  it  must  examine,  determine, 
and  act  accordingly.   Such  action,  such  careful  examination, 
is  the  very  process  recommended.     One  maxim  ascertained 
by  one's  self,  will  give  more  real  knon^ledge  than  twenty  de- 
monstrated by  others,  even  though  done  much  more  adroitly* 
Self-cultivati<m  works  to  better  purpose.     Without  her  aid, 
nearly  all  that  others  do  is  lost;  with  her  effective  delightful 
labour,  much  is  gained,  and  gained  to  purpose;  fastened,  sto- 
red up,  placed  ready  for  use,  and  often  resoned  to  in  the  ac- 
tual business  of  life*' 

The  remainder  of  the  volume,  of  which  we  have  extracted 
only  one  seventh  part,  is  much  in  the  same  strain.  On  the 
whole  it  may  be  a  useful  home  school  book,  and  being  small 
and  not  expensive,  deserves  for  those  reasons,  among  othersi 
to  find  favour  as  such. 
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4M  £fitaph  on  Dr.  Smith. 

Art.  lV.*^E^taph  on  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  SmU^pe  Smiths 
Suggested  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  MiBer,  Professor  of  Theology 
at  Princeton. 

Hoe  tmnulo  oooditur 

Quod  mortmle  fait  VirisdiDodiiai  reTereadt 

SAMUBLI8  STAHflonc  Smits,  B.  T.  D.  L.  L-  D. 

Naper  CoUef^  Neo-Caesariensis  iPrsesidit, 

Etejusdem 

SaoroMAotao  Theolog^n  et  Philotophis  Moratis  ProTenoris. 

Natat  PequeoB,  PeDiitylvameiMiuro,  A.  D.  BfDCCL^ 

Evangelii  Minutri  isaii^o  FiUnt,  ipse  ioafoior, 

Literis  hmnaniohbiif  io  AnlA  NaaM>Tic4  inbutot; 

Id  eadem  Tutor  tret  annoi; 

Ordiiiibut  Sacrit  initiatut,  A.  D.  MDCCLXX. 

Academie  Hampden- Sydniensis,  apud  Viipnienses, 

Fuodator  et  Prinras  Keetor; 

Inde  reTocatus  ejus  Almt  Matre,  ad  nmntw  ProfeMorif » 

A.  D.  MDCCUUUX; 

Vice-PrsMeaereattu,  A.  D.  MDCCLXXXVt; 

Denique  Pnesidis  dignitate  exoraatus,  A.  D.  MDCCXCV: 

Quibm  muDiit  omoibus  preclaris  etgravissimis, 

Satisfecit, 

Quanta  tpaius  laude,  quantoque  bono  publico, 

Aluoini  pennnlti  ttudisd  et  tibi  definetiMiini, 

Ufaique  tectaotor. 

8ed,  eheu!  aliis  insemendo  ipte  coDtuiniiiir. 

Laboribut  fractug  aMiduis,  morbisque  creberrimis, 

Soeptrum  Academicum  alttri  dedit,  A.  D.  MDCCCXII. 

Tandsm  languore  lento  paniatim  oonfectus, 

Aumam  Deo  placide  reddidit  die  21nio.  Au^.  A.  D.  MDCCCXIX. 

iBtatis  saoB  LXX.     . 

Thcologit,  Pbilotophi4,  omnique  doctrinA  ezcaltnt: 

In  docendo  peiitus,  in  scribeodo  ornatus, 

In  concionando  perpolitus,  graris  et  Falde  disertus; 

Saluti,  bonori,  emolnmento  Reipublicie  maxim^  deditus; 

BeDeficeDti&,  boepitalitate,  urbanitate,  rennstate  praestans; 

EeclesiiB,  Patriae,  Literarum,  CoUe(fii  Decus. 

HoGce  Manner, 

In  menofiam  operarum  ejus,  dotumque  eximiaram^ 

£t  rererentisB  aoaB, 

Curatoret  Collegii  Neo-Ciesariensis 

Fonendum  atqae  inacribendum  curarerunt. 
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Ajlt.  V.«->On  th€  Emphymenl  of  Common  Salt  for  the  Pur- 
foaes  of  Horttcutturr.hy     Samudi  Parkes,  F.  L.  S.,  &c. 

[This  Essay,  extracted  from  the  HorticaJtnral  Memuin  of  EdiDburgh,  was 
vevrmitled  by  the  prise  medal  of  the  Caledonian  HorticuUnral  Society, 
for  18190 

As  a  science,  Horticulture  is  comparatively  but  of  a  mo- 
dem date.  It  was  unknown  both  in  Greece  and  in  ancient 
Rome;  for  in  all  the  accounts  which  we  have  of  the  baths,  the 
grottos,  and  the  aqueducts,  which  were  considered  so  oma- 
mcintal  to  their  cities,  there  is,  I  believe,  nothing  described 
which  conveys  any  idea  whatever  of  our  modem  gardens.  The 
Britons,  like  the  Romans  and  the  ancient  Germans  made  use 
of  herbs  and  fruits;  but,  according  to  Strabo,  they  were  such 
as  grew  in  the  fields  and  woods,  without  cultivation.  Indeed 
it  has  often  been  questioned,  whether  the  hanging- gardens 
of  Babylon,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  were  not  more 
for  the  display  of  an  origfinal  kind  of  architecture,  or  for  the 
ostentatious  exhibition  of  ornamental  and  expensive  sculp- 
tures, and  enormous  idok  of  gold  and  silver,  than  for  any 
purposes  of  real  utility. 

Even  in  the  Augustan  age^  when  the  wines  of  Italy  were 
IB  general  estimation,  little  was  known  of  the  true  method  of 
cultivating  the  vine,  as  appears  from  a  story  which  is  record- 
ed by  Pliny.  He  relates  that  a  celebrated  grammarian,  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,*  bought  a  vineyard,  which  had 
been  so  much  neglected  by  its  former  owner,  that  it  had  be- 
come almost  barren;  and  that  when,  by  care  and  attention,  he 
had  rendered  it  fruitful,  his  neighbours^  who  IhuI  ho  idea 
that  trees  could  be  so  improved  by  cultivation,  and  whose 

*  In  a  century  or  two  after  this  period,  it  is  pn>hable  that  the  Romans 
had  acquired  more  knowledge  of  the  management  of  vineyards;  for  we 
read  that,  about  A.  D.  278,  the  settlers  in  Britain,  finding  that  some 
parts  of  the  Island  were  nnf  unfit  ^or  Wnejards,  obtained  permission  from 
ttie  emperor  Probus  to  plant  Tines  here,  and  make  wine  ftom  their  pio- 
doce. 
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vineyards  liad  always  bee<i  much  i^  pHJfciieUv^v  fft^^fegatA 
a  story  that  he  had  procured  such  uiiusuUl  crdj)ft^6^'the  mrts 
<^  magic  and  sorcery.*  •  ,    *  .  .   i-.. 

It  likewise  appears  from  a  variety  of  teflftimonV|  thifC  me 
ancients  were  equally  ignorant  of  the  methods  (^^  rearing 
shrubs,  herbs,  vinA  plants.    Such  of  these  as  were  cuTtii^te^ 
were  preserved  merely  for  the  purposes  of  medicine;  anA. 
diough  the  medical  professors  had  this  stimulus,  their  knofr- 
ledge  of  varieties  seems  to  have  been  very  limited.    Thep^ 
phrastus,  a  writer  of  great  credit,  who  carefully  collected 
plants  as  well  as  minerals,  and  who  ccdleet^  not  only  thc^ 
of  Greece,  but  travelled  in  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  Arabia,  for 
the  improvement  of  science,  was  aUe  to  obtain  only  600  spe* 
cies.     M.  Rollin,  however,  tells  us,  that  when,  by  orde^'  oft 
Pope  Nicholas  V.  in  the  middle  of  the  t4th  century,  a  trans-* 
lation  of  the  work  of  Theophrastus  was  printei/'thc  p)tysi* 
cians  of  that  day,  perhaps  the  only  class  of  men  who*at^TO^ 
ed  to  the  orders  of  plants,  were  so  dissatisfied  with  (he  har* 
row  limits  of  botanical  knowledge,  that  resolutions  were  ta- 
kjen  jto  go  in  quest  of  it  to  the  very  places  whence  Theophras* 
t^s  and  pthers  of  the  ancients  had  wriuen.     He  adds,  that 
in  consequence  of  these  decisions,  voyages  were  made  to  the' 
tslsmds  of  the  Archipelago,  to  Palestine,  to  Arabia,  and  to* 
Egypt;  and  these  expeditions  were  attended  with  so  much 
success,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  the  learn*' 
ed  were  ia  possession  of  the  description,  not  of  6(X)  o;ily,  but 
of  more  than  6,000  plants,  with  engraved  figures  of  each.f 

It  seems,  hoi^ever,  that  botany  did  not  obtaip  much  of ll|e 
appearance  of  a  science  until  the  beginning  of  the  Lfst  (;^^ 
tury,  wheA  Louis  XIV,  with  the  muaificeiMH%  jbqopipi^  A 
great  prince,  comtfiissioned  Mons.  Toatntfdrtto'iMkc«do«o 
tanical  excursion  through  many  of  the  proVhiCc;ii*tf>W8hlurtr 

"*  Wx^^hh.  xiT.  c.  3.  \  ^  "'''  ^'  "*' 

t  Roiiia's  Histoiy  of  Arts  and  Sciencas  of  the  aacieDts,  toI.  m. 
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tural  history  in  general.  This  great  man  received  die  king's 
4Mrder  in  the  jear  IfOO^  and  akhongh  he  was  drtTen  hoikie  in 
t70i^  by  the  fear  of  the  plague  which  then  raged  in  £g>'pt^ 
Iw  brought  hoase  so  many  new  plants^  that  he  couM  enumer- 
ate 1^356  (fistinct  species,  without  indudmg  aily  en  dioae 
vhich  he  had  ccdlected  in  his  former  trareh. 

The  kamed  throughout  Europe  wej'e  proud  of  diese 
nchievemento,  and  Toumefort  was  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  greaaest  ornaments  of  France*  In  England,  however,  we 
had  the  excellent  and  eminent  John  Ray,  a  fttan  whom  we 
had  equal  reason  to  value  and  admire,  who  indeed  rather  pre*- 
ceded  Touraelbrt,  and  was  «»iuaUy  assiduous  in  his  endea^ 
yours  to  pl*otnote  the  knowledge  of  plants.  In  consequence 
mi  the  exertions  of  this  great  man,  and  of  the  methodical  ar« 
WDgements  which  be  had  formed  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
%igether  with  the  subaequeui  labours  of  Boerhaave,  Linnsus, 
Hudson^  and  others,  botany^  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, assumed  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  sciences  of 
fi«irope* 

Such  are  the  fruits  of  mdustry,  when  dh-ected  by  taste  and 
by  the  energies  of  an  enlarged  mind;  but  the  discovery  and 
jHrrang^oient  of  new  plants  were  not  the  only  benefits  <bat 
were  achieved  by  the  exertions  of  a  succession  of  great  tnetu 
nU  directed  to  the  attainment  of  one  important  object;  for 
with  the  knowledge  of  plants,  the  want  of  gardens  increased;* 
and  as  these  became 'more  common,  the  public  gradually  ac- 

*  I  an  ftwafe  that  there  were  gardens  io  Great  Britaia  before  the  Nor* 
aNLfi  conquest,  belonging  to  the  monks,  bat  the  inbabitunts  ki  general  bad 
not  this  vteful  laxary.  Tbere  were  also  laige  vineyards  befe  in  the  12tb 
eentary.  William  of  Btalmesbnrj  aays,  tbat  tbo  grapes  produced  in  the 
vale  of  Qloncester  were  of  fbe  sweetest  taste,  and  made  mo^t  excellent 
iltees,  bat  these  were  likewise  the  property  ofthe  g^reat  barons,  the  monks, 
andabbolK  for  the  gsaeral  inhabitants  ofthe  osuntry  peftkipated  ieltber 
in  the  ersdit  nor  proit  whieb  ifas  attached  Io  these  establishmentt. 

▼OL*  II.  3  R 
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4t6  MmkvkHt^. 

^{mtd  ft  iMte  f&tjhmrimgi  ^^ifttt  ^^  dsiire  lofi 
guides  beamie  geneni  thwcigh^ttt  Emt^pe. 

The'dnogea  wUch  dns  prockiceiiin^oclet^  wem  jna 
htopojtaiil;  and,  I  have  no  doobtttet,  a  perKiaiKOWrtfavjdHli^iig 
through  Europe,  and  makiagthi*  ooc  of  dieoiqeiteafihisim- 
qoiry,  would  fiad  the  character  of  each  peofde  tmorat  oe 
favourable,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  a  taste  for  | 
dening  prevailB  among  tfaeoA.  Were  I  asked  to  enumerate  the 
causes  which  produced  that  increase  of  civilizaUoii,  wliieh 
has  gradualiy  token  pbce  during  the  last  two  or  three  cen- 
turies, I  should  most  certainly  {dace  the  mtroductionaf  gtti^ 
deaing  next  to  die  invention  of  printing.  The  posBeabiqn  of  a 
garden  has  a  natural  tendency  to  soften  the  chaaaoter  4£  4at 
most  ferocious;  it  attaches  a  man  to  home,  and  doubles:  itfe 
ndue  of  his  habitation;  and  whenever  its  cultiiPatiDn  -iasjen- 
gaged  in  with  ardaur,  it  not^>nly  afords  an  iaaodtpai'mrmai 
of  occupying  leisure  hours,  but  it  has  also  the  impaf«ant>«C> 
fcct  of  dhrei^g  the  attention  {rom  all  low  and  unwotthy 

pursuits*  .     ,     i     ^  .  '   .rr-Tj 

Buftbn,  the  celebrated  French  naturalist,  was  so  enaovMlfi- 
edof  his  garden,  that  he  erected  a  pavilion  widnn  it,  in  which 
lie  could  stody  widi  convenience.  There  he  uswdly  ratiaed 
at  five  o^dock  in  the  morning,  and  was  dien  iiawcwiaibh 
PriDoe  Henry  of  Prasaia  named  this  sylvan  retr^it  Ae  ^  cm- 
41e  of  oalMal  hiirtory.'  The  illustrious  lord  Bacon  has  pio- 
j|io«ncad  gankniag  to  be  the  ^  pia-est  of  human  pbasuncs^^in^ 
the  greatest  Tefreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.'      .  .  -i  .j..  1-4 

The  dissemination  of  a  taste  for  gardening  isvin.  my;opi- 
41100,  one  of  ilie  most  valuable  effects  of  the^i  ■JsMiiilaamtt^f 
a&hortiodtural  societies;  and  I  have  no  /doubtimt  ttiiU^m 
this  way,  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  .ttiU-.he  CMvl 
to  be  eminently  useful  While  addreasing  thfi<  tn^nAl^einiif 
this  respectable  association,  I  hope  I  may.be. alkiwar Ato^HTf 
Jdmt  X  feel  proud  oC  havingjieea  enroUadMsougxthoa^adiaie 
eflbrts  tend  not  only  to  the  improvement  of  natural  history^ 
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mn^mtAsepfmoaofi^  bm  altpJtQithepnwiotioa  of  iMY^hftbiiis 
and  propensities^  ^  PQnfltm«idt^wtk  tfaoae  .f^oUiigs^  I  abi^l 
Vrtat^BOK^orac  tf  tbeidlamat^^QbBerration&iand  odleotion  of 
fiM^v«pbir«i8d]^eo(;  m  whkkt  the  public  seem  now  to  take 
«nniii»rabfe^iitcMBt^;B]MiiM  ia  any.  degree  excite  a  geneiral 
deftiae  in  lodien  «>  fiavdH^  the  inipoitant  ot^ts  of  the  So- 


The  soli^ot  which  I  hare  nov  oboaeo  for  xltscumon  and 
iayeati|piirion»  is  the  ^pplki^on  of  CsmmoB  Salt  to  the  pwr^^ 
pmestff'Morticukurt^  the  seveial  branches  of  wUch  I  pro- 
pose tojconsider  in  die  fidlowing  order: 

i  lit^  .That  common  aak,  when  applied  in  due  proportion, 
fails  ttieiaffaol  of  promoting  the  health  and  growth  of  vege- 


^tiAdlyiiSBhBtit  has  the  property  of  rcmderingfriut  trees  and 
S) unfit  for  the  (bod  or  theiiabitation  of  worms 


:  jSdl^iThxtrconmon  salt  is  one  «£  tbe  n^sl  eftcacious  s^b^ 
stances  that  can  be  employed  in  a  garden  for  the  destruction 
^'.worms. and  insects;  and, 

'  4lMy,.That  common  salt  may,  with  material  advantage, be 
likewise  used  for  the  destruction  of  weedit,  or  other  noxioua 
Yegetablea* 

Under  the  first  diviaiem  of  our  subject,  it  i»to  borobfervedy 
diatthe  celebrated  Dr.  Darwin,  when  treating  of  common 
aalt  as  a  manure  for  land,  asseru,  that  this  substance  .^  it  a 
stimulus  which:  eaodtis  the  vegetable  absorbent  veasftk  nHO 
greater  action  than  usual,  and  that  in  a  certain  quainky,  it 
intnrtaies  teir  gnowth,  by  enabUng  diem  to  take  up  jnore 
Booriiluaentfin  a  giiwn  tbne;  and  consequently^  to  perform 
iheit  ciu^uhtiena  and  secretions  with  greater  energy.'  Sir 
Hfisyility^Davy^^lrom  what  he  says  in  his  Agtkuhural  Cky 
,W»t*^  seems,  on  the  other  hand,  to  think  it  also  pnobabk, 
^^Aac  otttnmpb  aak  acta  as  a  manure^  by  entmng  intai^tfie 
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gypsum^ |i^o>pbtU QHiinte,^it»ar»l|ii  Mtdirfi  f*  d >it^^  ^d.^^ 

These  opinkms  wil}^b#  thmgbtMvtoll  *tl^«t  wmiff^*imtm 
tt  few  pertoasf  omnfmnAytif  Bfttimg^^mlih^  §^^Bi 
firm  thott  tqr  tbeir  ovm  expevfeaee^  m 
very  Huited  atteo^loa  iM  has  hkheMo-beM  htelHredkflBi 
UAe  of  salt  in  bortkukore,  the  more  uaefiil  wwy^  ptiUsfe* 
treatkig  this  subjact^ .  viU  be  to  lay  before  the  aodetjr-^^ 
evidence  of  those  practical  mms  "f^^  hsveali^ddy] 
the  results  of  thoir  eKperimei^  and  Amt  to  dbaw  aodii 
elusions  as  their  communicatioas  Biay  seem  to  Justify*'         -> 

Dr.  Brownrigg,  who,  in  the  year  IfM,  publiiho4  o^thwhfci 
work '  On  the  Artof  making  CommmSnlt^^  va^tmtktkVUipif^ 
lag  statement  ;. «  M^'^v^r 

« Salt,'  says  he,  *  contributes  great^  to  ftm<%jilWi  iiw^tip 
and  when  properly  used  as  a  manurn,  aibniit  ^«||tia^mip»i^ 
ment  to  com  and  other  vegetables,  and  renders  liJ.M|ti<(W  AVit 
and  fertile,  where  it  happens  to  abound  intiipi  |oB.',-j^t»#lty/ 

Mr.  HoUingshead,  a  gentleman  of  cooa«d«rabh|t  fjftiWMIa 
who  resided  near  Chorley  in  LancasMre»  nod  epmt.^lMnf^ 
years  in  making  eiq>erunent8  on  the  applieatioB  of  oomeKisa 
sah  as  a  manure,  and  who  also  made  powerfiil  eflbits  to  ok* 
tain  a  repeal  of  the  salt  laws,  published  a  few  yem  htfswr 
his  death,  a  very  intereslii^  pamphlet  oa  the  su^ect»  Aithiar 
work,  to  which  I  am  gready  indebted  ibr  mueh  mejU-  m^ 
fbrm^ion,  he  relates,  that  *  whoi  ibal  sak  waa  i^nnteted  ta» 
the  farmers  duty-free,  a  person  near  M4ddlairi4h  iniOltdmr 
tfenched  his  garden  in  autumn,  nuzkig  witb4»^*ef^|k(4|iMmT» 
tity  of  foul  salt*  The  foUowiog  sprmg,  it  wiis.dm  oishMv^ 
ed  in  the  usual  Bsethod,  and  j^ted  with  potatfitlw  >Tlm^f^ 
produced  therefrom  was  such  as  fiff  eiwor^ft  Ijhii  artiint.  jMlil 
guine  cxpectotions.  Twen^  of  the  potatpfft  v>9V^^ji|«^iij^ 
which  weighed  sixty  pounds.'  , ,  v  ,    .M     :*  ^^ 

Several  other  tes^monies  to  the  beneficial  vaflbfita  of  ^  ^Wi*v 
mon  sdt  in  the  culture  of  th.e/)?M«  iAigbtl^.sn4wmM>«» 
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r iwmijittirttbc '^w  <hat  of  !Ui^«i>ebd  Dr.  Gm* 
Wright,  which  iipriiiithiliii^the  fbutilh  ipriame  cfdieC^^ 

n41ftving<yr«vidMly -fMrcpmred  ft  piece  of  bind  ftnr  the  experi* 
jmittiU\  omAepyiA  of  April  1804^  a  poFtion  of  tfie  fand  w«i 
luMimii^  ht'teds  ^f  eMie  y«rd  wide  and  forty  yards  long,  tweii« 
^*fofir<of  whi£b  were  aumured  in  diftvent  wayft;  otte  of  Ae 
hctds  had  »o  nftanure^  and  fifteen  of  the  beds  had  salt  put  up* 
in  thMK,  in  the  proportion  of  a  qbarter  of  a  peek  to  eadibed* 
CNthe  eame  day  the  whole  wai  planted  with  potatoes,  a  sin* 
^  row-  in  each  bad;  and  that  the  experiment  might  be  con* 
diWSSd  wilh  dl  possible  accuracy,  the  same  sets  were  ptant^ 
ed^A^^ai^  bedi  On  the  tlst  of  September,  the  potatoes 
vere  ttdsen  up,  and  the  produce  of  each  row  was  accurate^ 
^tkmuksidi  hwA  which  it  appeared,  dilAt  in  every  instance 
€iiMpAAgtM^i  where  the  srit  wfts  usi^d,  the  crop  was  found 
f^te  tM^art6r;  so  that,  of  ten  different  manures,  most  of 
whiA  are 'OPIolfOlirti  and  acknowledged  efficacy,  salt  proved 
tupefiof  to*them  sll«  one  oidy  excepted,  vfe.,  chandlers  gravesi 
4Pit'4uirbed  in  whieh  sattand  soot  were^  combined,  produ-- 
««d'e#aU  eriiersv  the  ha  crop*  Blit  ^e  UtoM  singular  cir<* 
enmsssnee,  and  that  whieik  blis  induced  me  to  submit  the  re- 
latien  oClhis  eapfciiment  to  the  society,  is,  that  wher^  saSn 
#aa  used^  whether  by  itself  or  in  combination,  the  roots  were 
entiwily  Ave  from  the  scabbiness  to  iirhich  p6tatoes  are  often 
^|aU«^Mid'fitmi  which  none  of  the  odier  beds  were  altoge*' 
dier  exeifapt,  aMiougfa  there  were  in  the  same  field  nearlj 
fBi^>be<lr  elf  potatoes,.  besMes  diose  which  were  phmted  for 
iheitMke  cf^thetfe  experinuiMB. 

«|4IS  4ls^€«hnro  of  the  tfirffr/S,  salt  is  also  very  efficacious. 
hi^i  ^n^fent^seyeodi  whime  of  die  Annals  of  Afrkultur^ 
is^faper^communicated  hy  Dairies  Giddy,  Esq.,  presideni 
of  the  Fennance  Agricultttral  Society,  which  contains  an  ao^ 
eoynf  of  some  very  important  ^bxperimettts  on  diis  subject. 
MtMUkMam  tfM|  ifr.^^dddkf,  k'n&ettiber  of '^  Sodeqs 
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entered  upon  an  estate,  so  tAneh  hnpoveftth^d  li^the  fbr^ 
mer  tenant,  as  scarcely  to  return  tke  value  of  th^  'seed.  In 
the  spring  of  1791,  Mr.  SkMer  i^repai^  tiro  aicitftfer  tw- 
neps,  which  had  borne  seven  crops  of  oats  In  ttWcocMidn. 
The  last  crop  did  not  prodoee  nine  biiaheh  bn  an'  M«.  In 
the  first  week  of  April,  the  earth  from  ^he*  dkch«sr*wlto  car* 
riod  hito'the  field,  «nd'l«M  iniburpttes;  each  veceived^hree 
cart-loads  of  sea-shell  sand,  and  five  bushds  of  sak.  The 
eartfi  from  an«chef  ditch,  t\At(fy  consMng  of  the  decayed 
soil,  which  had  been  tnken  off  the  ground  in  iomtfir  tiQa^ 
was  placed  in  three  more  piks,  and  each  of  these  received 
also  diree  cardoads  of  sand,  but  no  salt,  on'  account  of  the 
apparent  richness  of  the  earth.  Half  the  field  wJis  'manured 
wiA  die  four  first  piles;  but  the  three  hMt  npc  being  aoffcient 
for  the  other  half,  what  renmned  wUhout  manure  was  sown 
with  sak,  atdie  race  often  bushels  to  on  acre. ' 

That  part  of  the  field  where  sak  had  been  used,  either 
mixed  with  eardi  or  akme,  produced  abeut  half  a  crop  ijS  tur> 
neps,  but  iht  crop  totally  failed  where  was  no  sak. 

In  1799,  three  acres,  which  in  lf91  had  borne  a  crop  of 
wheat,  not  exceeding  twelve  bushels  on  an  acre,  were  plough- 
ed before  Christmas,  and  brought  into  fine  tilth  by  mtdsun^ 
mer  foUowing.  On  each  acre  were  sown  twenty  bushels  ctf 
sak,  excepting  that  two  ridges  towards  the  middle  of  the  MA 
were  purposdy  left  without  any  sak;  on  these  two  ridges  the 
tumeps  totally  failed,  but  the  remainder  of  the  field  prodiiced 
a  plentiful  crop.  ' 

In  1 793,  four  acres  of  land,  completely  wtnv  oat%y '  ftucecs** 
sive  tillage,  were  ploughed  befioce  Christmaai  ihtee  acres 
were  sown  wilii  sidt,  at  die  rate  of  twenty-^five  ^bushdA,'  ^tmA 
the  remaining  acre  with  eighteen  buriiels,  wMiour'any  other 
manure.  The  crc^  was  in  general  a  good  one,  bot'Vi^ly 
best  where  the  greatest  quan^of  sakhad  been  «»ed»  Since 
diat  time,  crops  of  tumeps  have  been  nosed,  widi  eqmd  sue- 
cess,  by  the  use  of  salt;  and  in  the  severe  winter  of  ITM^, 
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die  fmtptbm  others  wiMliiiy  treated  and  cultivated  in  the 
omumm^WB^  JfhmwdMf  ci  dieaccowt  aitggestf,  that  if 
tiin»fipe,<iry  leesiaiiuiDd  by  froet  when  diejr  are  manwad  with 
Mir,  ^Mia  w^/they  ava  cultivated  in  the  usual  manaer,  it 
most  tudiyaie.am  extraoadiiiaEy  degree  of  health  and  vigour 
kk  ike  pkwt;  buSa  siagleohservadon  is  JaBBJirionf  to  estab- 
lish suchaiKt. 

The  free  use  of  sak,  in  the  culture  of  the  (oarroty  has  ako 
been  found  very  eftcadous.  The  affset  of  enlatging  the 
growdiand  conaequeotly  increasing  the  crap  of  att  esculent 
vegefaUea,  has  long  been  known  toaildiegard^iers  in  Ame- 
rica.  -Sir  John  Sinclair  Hhewiae  inforass  us,  that  drilled  car- 
rots  fftQw  well  in  a  salted  bed,  the  salt  being  laid  under  ^ 
siir&c%  in  tho  centre  of  the  intenmis  between  die  rows,  and 
at  some  distanae  teom  the  roots,  in  -sudi  naanner,  that  it 
wsgr  be  disiolved  before  the  fibres  of  the  roots  meet  it.  See 
Mu$ktm4r^ e/Scctkmdy  secoDdedttaon,  vol. ii.  Appendix, p. 
18a.  t 

Seme  ftemcn  ago,  Baron  Humboldt  discovesed  that  a  weak 
solution  of  any  of  the  azyasuriatic  salts  haa  the  propeity  of . 
acceleniing  and  mcreasing  the  growth  of  vegetables.  TMs 
effect  is  prpbaUy  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  the  .exyvKUfr 
tmtes  b^ing  converted  by  exposure,  to  the  air  into  common 
muriates.  It  might,  however,  be  within  the  scope  of  ywxf 
society's  plan  and  intentions  to  oier  preniaa^s  to.s|u;h  gar- 
deners as  would  willingly  make  farther  experim«its  on  blear 
chers'.resadttumfan  urtide  which  may  be  had.forlitde  or  no- 
thing, and  whid^  if  devested  of  the  sulphaite  and  muriate  of 
manganeset  which  is  always  contained  in  it,  would  doubtless 
|^OTe^%yKeyy^|mwerftil  and  beneficial  manure,. 
-  'A  ^gasdcuer  of  eonsidtraUe  celebrity  at  Chorley  in  Lm^^^- 
Ame'^  of  ithe  name  of  Beck,  made  use  of  common  s^t  in  his 
extMisivoigardens  for  upwarda  of  thirty  yfars^  especially  ^V<xi 
Im.otdvrm  and  he  fnuiid  th«t  the  gjyBc^tipn .<^>th^  a^  very 
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ciuretoaMfiiiliiotlKjeJuuBt^puitttilgrtff  8^  wliidifaecfliplfljr* 
fld|  but  wlienlM  iWttytetiMiedwto  Akpoiat,  htMaiytiwt 
Ite  dxHigiiit  he  wa0  eccuatiMnBdttt  uae  it ia  the  pttpoitica  of 
flboiit8kitecmbythditoaiiem«f  hwL  Hie  jnirice  mi 
to  aov  Ao  Mlt  MMMcKeiciy  efar  he  hidcovBTidhiiheeeerfi 
a  pomt  which  diaykl  ilwepe  be  fttteeded  to^  bia— lu  it  hee 
been  found,  diet,  if  the  selt  be  sown  after  the  jimilB  Aow 
theoMthree  ebove  gitunid,  the  whele  ctop  will  inetilehiy  be 
destvogrcd.  On  the  eontreii^,  if  a  flMxlerate  quaattof  of  nk 
he  eowa  upoe  ^hmd  as  soon  as'the  ookhi  seed  ie  deposit 
ed  in  the  groiid,  sey  about  six  poonde  %o  dne  aqwe  perch 
of  kndyor  fburottoces  to  aeqim^  j^afd^  the  result  wiUiiot 
Cnl  to  be  swiking  and  advauu^geotts. 

The  geneeal  faihue  of  the  onioiie  htt  jrear  hsi  been  snudl 
spoken  of,  bmt  i  do  not  hear  of  a  shiglegardetterlhateairpiojr- 
edealtwhobadnotaVetyabiHBdafitcrop.  As  a  cetrobonMMi 
of  *is,  I  n&ay  infer  to  Ihe  letter  of  Mr.  Wmiam  Mortn 
of  Biel,  which  was  read  to  our  Society  on  ihe  8th  of  9ep- 
•eoiber  kst,  and  which  states  At  heaefitehehad  derived  fifoni 
the  use  of  brine,  made  by  the  sohsdon  of  commoo  ealt  in 
water,  and  which  be  had  applied  to  his  beds  of  onions,  sfaaL* 
lots,  and  otfier  roots*  I  riiall,  however  have  oteasion,  be» 
fere  I  conclude  this  address,  again  to  refer  to  Bir«  MoteonHt 
letter.  i 

Seeing  that  common  salt  prodoces  such  striking  effects  m 
the  culture  of  potatoes,  tumeps,  carrots,  onion,  sfaallols,  he. 
I  cannot  help  being  surprised  that  it  has  not  been  broigiit 
hato  general  use  long  since,  cspeciaOy  as  I  observe,  that  mere 
than  200  years  ago,  the  lord  Chancellor  Bacon^  in  die  nwaC 
unequivocal  manner,  recommended  its  easployment  in  the 
practice  of  horticulture.  His  words  are  these;  •  severrf  herbe, 
such  as  radish,  beet,  rue,  pennyroyal,  like  best  being  watered 
with  salt  water;  and  I  advise  the  extension  of  this  trial  to 
some  pther  herbs,  eepecisHy  Aose  which  are  fMongf  •*>*  ■• 
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mustard, rodmt  and  die  likt^^^LotdSacon^s  ihtural Hhtory. 
I  most,  howevir,  now  proceed  to  the  consideratioB  of  dit 
eflect  of  sak  in  die  cij^vation  ctf  fratts* 

The  action  #f  common  salt  upon  fridMrees^  when  judi^ 
caously  applied,  is  equally  beneficiaL  .In  cider  countries  it 
has  been  the  practice  on  some  estates,  where  the  owners  have 
bsen  ambitiotts  to  have  fine  orchards,  to  dig  a  small  trench  a 
few  yards  distant  from  each  apple-tree,  and  to  put  widiin  it 
a  small  quantity  of  salt,  which,  by  means  of  the  rain,  becomes 
dissolved,  and  is  gradually  conveyed  tathe  roots  of  the  trees; 
This  practice  is  said  to  increase  the  quantity  of  the  fruity 
and  to  preserve  the  trees  in  the  utmost  health  and  vigour* 

Mr.  HoUingshead,  whom  I  have  before  m^doned,  and 
who  studied  this  subject  {otmuny  years,  remarks,  that^  those 
farmers  who  reside  near  the  sea-shore,  mig^t  derive  consi* 
deraUe  advantage  from  watering  their  g^XHinds  with  sea- 
Water,  Gt  sowing  them  with  sand  from  the  beach,  below  high 
water-mark,  during  die  spring  and  autumn,  as  the  pardcles 
of  salt  contained  therein  would  be  a  great  benefit*  Fruit- 
trees,'  says  he,  *  and  the  hop  plant  should  also^  be  sprinkled 
with  sea^^water^  or  have  salt  or  sea-sand  laid  about  them  at 
some  distance  from  their  stems.  The  cotton-tree  and  sugar- 
cane, in  the  West  Indies,  would  also  derive  considerable  ad- 
vantage from  this  mode  of  treatment.'  p.  21. 

There  is  a  very  striking  experiment  on  record,  which  was 
made  by  the  late  Mr.  Gilbert,  steward  to  the  late  duke  of 
Bridgewater,  on  the  effect  of  common  salt  upon  apple-trees; 
and  from  my  own  knowledge  of  that  gendeman,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  I  believe  the  account  may  be  stricdy 
relied  upon.  This  gendefnan,  who  was  not  only  steward  to 
die  duke,  but  also  a  large  salt  manufacturer,  had  an  estate 
cdndguous  to  his  salt-pits  at  Windham  in  Chesshire,  on  which 
was  va  orchard  planted  with  apple-trees,  which,  being  grown 
old,  constandy  bore  in  the  spring  a  profusion  of  blossoms, 
but  never  brought  any  fruit  to  perfection.  To  remedy  this 
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ddbct,  the  teBMt  ifNEead  a  qiMntity  of  Bock'sd 
about  each  of  the  trees,  at  aome  distance  from  their  steois; 
and  ever  since  that  period  all  the  trees  in  that  <Mxbard  hava 
continued  to  be  very  productiye,  yielding  abundance  of  fine, 
large,  and  wett-flavouired  apfdes. 

A  merchant  at  Liverpocd,  with  whom  I  am  wett  acquaint- 
•d,  has  sent  me  an  extract  from  a  letter  which  be  received 
frofls  a  very  respectable  coriespondenti  on  the  state  of  the 
ieuits  in  the  gardens  at  Oroitwidi,  a  town  in  Worcestershire, 
wUch  is  one  of  die  most  cansideratde  places  in  Great  Britain 
'  tat  die  maanlantmy  of  common  salt.    It.  runs  thus: 

^  U  ia  a  i«markahle  circumstance,  and  w<Hrthy  observation^ 
Aat  about  the  I5tl^  of  Juty,  when  the  small  fruit  began  to 
fisil,  and  become,  scarce  in  tfat  markets,  in  consequence  of  th# 
gveat  droui^t,  the  fruit  in  the  gard^is  at  Droitwich  had  not 
the  least  appearance  of  die  want,  of  xwh  but,  cm  4k  epnira? 
ry.y  was  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  possible  luxuriance;  and  I 
am  certain  I  speak,  within  coinpaas,  when  I  say  I  could  have 
gathered  hundreds  of  clusters  of  currants  that  would  havie 
weighed  half-a^pound  each.  The  stems  of  the  bunches  were 
so  long  and  iiumerous  in  the  clusters,  aiid  the  cturants  so 
large,  that  I  remarked  to  my  children  who  were  with  mc^  I 
was  convinced  their  appearance,  so  different  from  every  oth^ 
place  at  the  same  time,  arose  from, the  presence  of  salt  in  the 
atmosphere,  occasioned  by  the  boiling  of  so  many  pans  at' the 
salt-works  here«' 

In  addition  to  these  facts,  I  am  desirous  of  remarking,  i!tu$ 
die  employment  of  common  salt  in  agriculture  and  horticulr 
ture,  is  much  more  frequent  in  foreign  countries  than  it  is  in 
these  kingdoms;  for  I  have  the  most  unquestionable  authority 
for  stating,  that  ^  salt  is  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine  and  other  fruit-trees  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhone,  mid 
diat  they  are  improved  by  this  appUcation/  be.  &c* 
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Aut.  yi.*^Krimmd^    Pktore-**  ^rti/m  from  Boarding 

SchooJJ 

The  engraving  poblished  in  this  number,  is  taken  from  a 
picture  intended  as  the  companion  to  the  one  presented  in 
our  last«  The  two  riewed  together,  show  the  storjr  which 
the  artist  meant  to  depict,  and  explain  the  moral  ttiat  he 
wished  to  convey. 

In  the  first  is  seen  the  young  damsel  in  unadorned  and 
rustic  simplicity,  but  in  the  moment  of  departure  for  the 
boarding  school,  to  which  she  is  destined  by  the  mistaken 
pride  and  fondness  of  her  parents — for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
quiring the  refinements  of  a  city  education.  In  the  second 
plate  we  perceive  the  metamorphosis  effected  by  the  ill-ad- 
vised experiment. 

Decked  in  the  most  fashionable  attire,  and  seated  in  the 
midst  of  luxurious  articles  of  furniture,  that  appear  to  have 
been  brought  with  her  or  for  her  from  the  town — her  dress  and 
ftgure  form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  rusticity  of  the  other 
members  of  the  family; — while  die  indications  of  her  newly 
acquired  aoeomplisbments,  and  improved  taste — the  piano, 
work-table,  foot-stool,  lap-dog — mirror,  carpet — the  mantle 
omamenls,  and  drawings  over  the  fire-place,  present  an  incon- 
gruous medfey  with  the  remaining  furniture  and  decorations 
of  the  apartment.  An  incongruity  however,  not  unfrequent- 
ly  to  be  seen  in  the  pariours  of  our  wealthy  farmers. 

Her  foot  on  the  overturned  spinning-wheel,  indicates  her 
contempt  for  the  morning  occupations  of  former  days,  notr 
laid  aside  in  favour  of  the  piano.  And  the  miniature  de- 
pending from  her  left  hand,  shows  that  the  attractions  of  an 
epaulette  and  regimentals  have  been  too  powerful  for  her 
constancy,  and  explains  why  fhe  plain  dressed  lover  advancing 
to  make  the  salutations  of  his  first  visit  since  her  return,  is 
scornfully  repulsed  by  his  fickle  mistress. 

The  next  most  conspicuous  figure  is  that  of  the  father, 
reading  with  vexation  and  astonishment  the  various  items 
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of  die  ^  bill  of  tuition/  while  his  attention  is  vainly  offied  to 
the  neglected  breakfast  by  the  girl  in  waiting. 

The  back  ground  contains  three  figures  in  excellent  ieefi' 
mg^  with  the  more  important  personages  of  the  scene*  The 
mother  points  widi  great  complacency  to  the  drawmgs  over, 
the  mantle  piece,  and  the  stupid  admiration  of  the  elder  vi- 
sitor, as  well  as  the  envy  of  the  younger,  are  distincdy  mark- 
ed by  the  expression  of  their  countenances.— The  old  gran- 
dame  also,  and  her  astonishment  at  the  reception  met  with 
by  the  lover,  and  all  the  minor  and  even  minute  objects  are 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  main  design. 

Mr.  KrimmePs  style  of  painting  is  the  same  in  which 
Wilkie  has  gained  a  celebrity  that  places  him  among  the  first 
artists  of  the  age;  and  that  has  given  immortality  of  &me  to 
Hogarth.  Whenever  the  present  insensibility  to  the  interests  of 
the  fine  arts  shall  have  passed  away,  and  the  American  public 
have  learned  to  appreciate  the  labours  of  the  pencil,  Krioa- 
mePs  name  will  rank  high  as  an  artist  of  great  ingenuity  of 
design,  and  truth  and  delicacy  of  delineation.  And  perhaps  a 
future  generation  will  pay  hoaors  to  his  talent  that  are  now 
withheld  from  his  living  worth. 

Some  of  the  most  remarkable  among  Mr.  KrimmePs  pic- 
tures are— ^  The  Election  ground,'  ^  Battle  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain  with  portraits  of  the  officers,'  ^  The  Return  from  mar- 
ket,' all  these  in  the  possession  of  A.  Lawson,  Esq.  ^  Village 
politicians,'  ^  Quilting  frolic,'  ^  Country  wedding,'  belonging 
to  A.  Murray,  Esq. 

^  The  Soldier's  departure,' '  Blind  man's  buiP  and  the  ^  Cut 
finger'  in  possession  of  Messrs.  Flandin  and  Winthrop,  New 
York,  and  many  ediers  at  his  rooms  in  Spruce  street  above 
Seventh. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

•n;tbe  firtt  Satanlay  of  January  next,  will  be  published,  by  Jiones 
Maxwell,  at  the  S.  E.  comer  of  Fourth  and  Walnut  streets,  Philadelphia, 
tbe  first  number  of 

THE  LITERARY  GAZETTE; 

oa» 
JOURNAL  OF  CRITICISM,  SCIENCE,  AND  THE  ARTS, 

BEING  A  THIRD  SBIUES  OF  THE  ANALEOTIC  MAGAZINE. 

Prospectus. 

EitPERiENCE  has  demonstrated  to  the  editors  of  the  vari- 
ous magazines  which  have  at  different  times  appeared  in  the 
United  States,  that  monthly  journals  are  not  popular  w:ith 
our  reading  public.  There  are  perhaps  strong  reasons  why 
they  should  not  have  received  a  greater  share  of  favour  from 
the  community  of  late  years.  The  establishment  of  the  Ed- 
inburgh and  Quarterly  Reviews  has  caused  a  new  sera  in 
periodical  literature.  Criticism,  as  it  appears  in  their  pages, 
18  quite  a  different  science  from  what  it  formerly  was.  Its 
tone  is  more  elevated,  its  judgments  more  profound  and 
comprehensive.  It  does  not  content  itself  witfi  an  examina- 
tion of  the  literary  merits  of  a  book,  and  the  respective  per- 
formances of  the  author  and  printer;  but  it  enters  into  the  wide 
field  of  speculation  and  argument,  treating  less  upon  books 
than  upon  their  subject  matter.  And  bringing  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  subject  great  masses  of  learning,  and  a  sur- 
prising power  of  analysis.  Its  disquisitions  are  generally  of 
great  length,  and  often  display  both  depth  of  thought  and 
extent  of  research:  but  the  public  is  frequendy  left  altogether 
ignorant  of  the  merits  of  the  work,  the  title  of  which  is  pre- 
fixed to  the  particular  article. 

It  is  plain  that  the  number  of  pages  generally  given  in  a 
monthly  journal,  is  too  limited  to  admit  criticism  of  this  na- 
ture without  incurring  one  of  two  inconveniences.  A  full 
review  of  a  particular  subject  must  either  exclude  other  ar- 
ticles, or  be  continued  from  one  number  to  another  at  a  risk 
of  losing  its  hold  upon  public  attention.  In  order  to  gratify 
all  classes  of  readers 

poscentes  vario  mnltum  diversa  palato, 
it  is  necessary  that  essays  should  be  brief,  and  reviet^s  con- 
fined to  a  rapid  survey  of  the  subject  criticised,  and  such  par- 
tial extracts  as  may  seem  to  indicate  the  author's  object  and 
style  of  execution.  In  spite,  however,  of  all  the  efforts  of  its 
editor,  a  mcmthly  magazine  will  sometimes  be  overloaded 
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widi  ardclec  of  too  great  weight  far  the  skoAer  tessd  he  is 
s^potnted  to  gnide,  and  may  sometimes  contain  an  undue 
proportion  of  matter  better  fitted  for  a  weekly  or  daily  jour- 
nal. For  many  piu-potes  a  monthly  jourDal  is  too  briet^  for 
many  others  its  periods  of  return  arc  too  remote.  If  it  be 
the  object  of  a  literary  work  to  make  the  public  acquainted 
with  the  contents  and  merits  of  new  books,  with  the  progress 
of  science  and  the  arts,  and  with  the  additicms  that  are  re- 
ceived to  the  stock  of  useful  knowledge,  it  is  evidendy  better 
both  for  the  public  and  Ae  author  of  a  new  book  or  useful 
improvement,  that  the  vehicle  of  information  should  be  of 
frequent  recurrence.  If  on  the  other  hand  it  be  desirable 
that  a  subject  should  be  fully  discussed,  and  the  merits  of 
some  of  the  more  voluminous  works  made  known^  the  pro- 
per medium  is  a  quarterly  not  a  monthly  journal. 

Under  an  impression  of  the  inefficacy,  for  most  valuable 
purposes,  of  a  monthly  journal  of  literature  and  science,  the 
present  editors  of  the  Anakctic  Magazine  have  determined 
to  change  its  form  and  period  of  publicauon.  It  will  appear 
after  the  present  year,  .under  the  title  of  ^  The  lAterar^  Gig" 
zette*  and  will  be  published  every  Saturday  in  a  quarto 
form.  Each  number  will  contain  sixteen  pages,  and  as  one 
page  of  the  quarto  journal  wiU  be  about  equal  to  three  of  the 
present  octavo  pages  of  the  Analectic  Magazine,  the  editors 
will  be  enabled  to  give  more  than  twice  as  much  matter  dur- 
ing the  year.  No  addition,  however,  to  the  present  annual 
subscription  will  be  required. 

The  new  series  of  the  Analectic  Magazine  will  be  con- 
ducted very  nearly  upon  the  plan  of  the  London  Literary 
Gazette,  an  excellent  journal  which  is  deservedly  popular  in 
Englanid.  It  appears  to  be  the  aim  of  tho  editors  of  diat 
work  to  give  in  each  number,  some  account  of  the  most  pro- 
mising new  publications  immediately  after,  and  sometimes 
before  their  appearance  in  public,  interesting  extracts  from 
others,  abridgments  of  the  most  valuable  artides  in  foreign 
and  domestic  journals,  proceedings  of  learned  or  useful  so- 
cieties, discoveries  in  science,  improvements  or  inventions  in 
the  arts,  essays  on  men  and  manners.  Their  success  in  the 
undertaking  seems  to  show  decisively  the  advantages  of  a 
weekly  over  a  monthly  journal.  Without  making  any  very 
lavish  promises,  the  editors  of  the  American  Literary  Ga- 
zette, think  that  they  can  assure  the  public  of  an  intention 
to  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  this  plan.^  From  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  books  published  in  this  coun- 
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try,  ^ffti9Hr  pvqportion  o£  foreign  sekctioBt  will  be  made. 
It  is  intended  howerer,  tar  give  an  account  of  every  nev 
Amertoan  book  to  which  access  can  be  had.  It  has  hereto^ 
£Qre  been  a.  aubject  of  complaint  that  suflkient  notice  has 
not  been  taken  of  American  literature  in  American  Journals. 
This  defect  has  arisen  in  some  measure  from  the  want  of 
sufficient  communicaticm  between  the  channels  of  Literature 
in  this  country.  We  have  no  literary  metropolis,  such  as 
Paris,  Edinburgh,  or  London.  Books  are  published  in  every 
state  of  the  union,  but  a  great  proportion  oi  them  never  reach 
this  city.  It  is  manifestly  the  interq/it  of  authors  and  pub- 
Ibhers  that  this  state  of  things  should  be  altered.  They  are 
solicited  to  send  a  copy  of  each  new  American  publication  to 
the  editors  of  the  Literary  Gazette.  * 

Essays  upon  the  state  of  society  and  manners,  upon  die 
institutions,  legidation,  and  history  of  the  United  States,  die 
biography  of  distinguished  men,  anecdotes  and  documents 
dirowing  light  upon  our  annals  will  be  inserted  whenever  they 
can  be  obtained.  Each  number  will  contain  an  accoimt  of  the 
proceedings  of  some  scientific  or  useful  society  in  Europe  or 
America,  and  a  notice  of  discoveries^  inventions,  and  im^ 
provements.  Under  this  head  it  is  intended  to  give  a^brief 
account  of  every  new  patent  that  is  granted,  for  which  puiv 
pose  patentees  are  solicited  to  furnish,  their  specificationt. 
Of  the  fine  arts  it  is  hoped  there  may  be  materials  for  occa- 
sicmal  notices., 

A  part  of  each  number  will  be  appropriated  to  a  depart- 
ment  of  Latv^  under  which  head  it  is  intended  to  give  an  ab- 
'  stract  of  the  most  important  legislative  acts  of  congress  and 
dF  the  different  states,  when  materials  for  the  latter  can  be 
obtained,  notices  of  the  decisions  in  the  different  courts  upon 
important  points,  and  the  most  remarkable  trials  before  the 
criminal  and  civil  tribunals. 

Each  number  will  also  contain  an  analytical  account  of  die 
chief  articles  in  the  new  numbers  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
and  the  other  principal  British  Journals,  of  the  French  Jour- 
nal Des  Savans,  Revue  Encyclopedique,  &c.,  in  the  North 
American  Review  and  other  principal  American  periodical 
works. 

The  numerous  periodical  works  of  Great  Britain  are  sdll 
found  to  be  attractive  to  the  American  public,  and  the  most 
popular  of  our  journals  are  in  a  great  measure  filled  with  se« 
lections  from  them.  The  Literary  Gazette  will  possess  the 
advantage  of  presenting  more  copious  selections,  and  at  a 
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much  earlier  period  than  aoy  monthly  or  quarleriy  puMica'* 
tion.  The  foUowmg  will  be  regrolarly  received,  by  the  pub- 
lisher, for  that  purpose.  Edinburgh  Review,  Quarteify  Re- 
view, Journal  of  Science,  Edinbur^  Scientific  Jonnud, 
Farmer's  Magazine,  Monthly  Magazine,  New  Monthly 
Magazine,  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine,  Constable^ 
Edinburgh  Magazine,  Monthly  Neview,'  Eclectic  Review, 
Repertory  of  Arts,  Edinburgh  Monthly  Review,  London 
Literary  Gazette,  Hunt's  Weekly  Examiner,  beudes  die 
most  celebrated  French  Journals. 

The  page  of  the  pnuected  series  will  be  so  comprehen* 
sive,  that  three  times  B  much  selected  matter  can  be  given 
as  the  Analectic  Marazine  or  Select  Reviews  have  ever 
heretofore  contained,  ftsides  the  original  reviews  and  Ame* 
rican  Intelligence  abovementioned«  And  an  advantage  will 
also  be  gained  in  the  facility  of  presenting  entire^  and  imme- 
diately after  their  importation,  such  smaller  productions  c^ 
die  British  press,  as  are  usually  republished  ^d  read  with 
avidity  in  this  countiv. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  editors  flatter  tiiemselves  xhai  they 
shall  be  able  to  conduct  a  journal  which,  by  combining  some 
of  the  advantages  of  a  newspaper  with  those  of  a  literary  and 
scientific  magazine,  may  attract  public  attention,  and  be  the 
means  of  forwarding  tiie  march  of  general  improvement. 
They  will  merely  add  that  politics,  in  the  general  accepta> 
tion  of  the  term,  will  be  carefully  excluded  from  its  pages-^ 


TERMS. 

h  The  Literary  Gazette  or  Journal  of  Criticism,  &c.,  wil 
be  published  every  Saturday  morning. 

II.  Each  number  will  contain  16  demi-quarto  pages. 

III.  Price  to  subscribers  6  dollars  per  annum,  payable  on 
the  first  of  June  of  each  year.  Single  numbers  will  be  sold 
for  12i  cents.  The  usual  discount  will  be  allowed  to  book- 
sellers and  agents. 

IV.  Subscribers  who  prefer  being  supplied  monthly  will, 
on  request,  receive  four  numbers  together  at  the  end  of  every 
month. 

In  consequence  of  the  low  price  at  which  the  Literary 
Gazette  will  be  sold,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  read- 
ing which  it  will  contwi,  the  publisher  requests  distant  sub- 
Bcribers  to  forward  the  first  year's  subscription  in  advance. 
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